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Arr. L—Suggestions on the Religious Instruction of the Ne- 
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cock Jones, D.D. Philadelphia. Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
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Many centuries ago, a holy seer said, “Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch out her hand unto God.” In view of the fulfilment of 
this prophecy, the royal bard called for a song of universal praise. 
The words next succeeding this prediction are, “Sing unto God, 
ye kingdoms of the earth: O sing praises unto the Lord.” The 
writings of Jeremiah inform us who the ‘Ethiopians were, when 
he speaks of them as contra-distinguished from the rest of the 
race by their colour, as the leopard is from the rest of the feline 
tribe by his spots. 

The first step in the providence of God towards an ameliora- 
tion of the spiritual condition of the negro race, was their dis- 
persion among other races of mankind. This work, both cruel 
and bloody, had not been completed, when Christian philan 
thropy, ever vigilant, sought them out in bondage, and bore to 
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them the cup of divine consolation, which the gospel offers to 
all, and especially to the sons of sorrow. As early as the year 
1732, the United Brethren commenced missions to the negroes 
in the Danish West Indies, viz., St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. 
Jan. In 1754 they began their labours in Jamaica : in 1756 in 
Antigua: in 1765 in Barbadoes: in 1775 in St. Kitts: in 1790 
in Tobago. In 1735 they began their labours among the free 
negroes of Surinam, and in 1736 they commenced a mission in 
South Africa. The same zeal led the same people to labour 
amongst the slaves at and near Paramaribo. One mission was 
at Paramaribo and one at Sommelsdyke. 

The difficulty of establishing the first missions amongst the 
aegroes can scarcely now be conceived. ‘This difficulty was 
neither blindly contemned, nor timidly feared. With a zeal 
which Christ knows how to reward, “two of the Brethren at 
Hernhuith offered to sell themselves as slaves, should they find 
no other way of obtaining an opportunity of instructing the ne- 
groes.” In almost every instance some ignorant or viciously 
disposed persons chose to misunderstand and misrepresent the 
object and tendency of this missionary labour; and thus at first 
opposition was frequently violent. But in every case this hos- 
tility was found to be unreasonable and died away. Thus in St. 
Thomas through the bitterness of some, of whom better things 
might have been expected, the missionaries were at one time 
imprisoned for fifteen weeks; but soon after the governor and 
most of the planters on the island were convinced, by experience, 
that the instruction of the negroes in the principles of religion, 
instead of impairing, promoted the interests of their masters; 
and therefore they were pleased to see their slaves attend on 
the preaching of the gospel. ‘Thus also in St. Croix, when a 
dangerous plot was discovered among the slaves, who had bound 
themselves to murder all the white people on the island in one 
night, certaiu malicious persons reported, that some of the ne- 
groes baptized by the missionaries were concerned in this con- 
spiracy ; but their innocence was soon vindicated by the criminals 
Lhe eeepc nine Sy Whe dishatBanodt ltée, tke Bretireany 

Site : gee omitted the large meetings of the negroes; 
ee Ra ots orized them to begin them again, he and some 
nia seg ee present and encouraged the negroes in 

- On another occasion when an order was 
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issued that no negro should be seen on the streets or roads after 
seven o’clock in the evening, he made a regulation that such 
negroes as had attended the meetings of the Brethren, and could 
produce a certificate to that effect, signed by their teacher, 
should pass unmolested by the watch. Such was the confidence 
the governor placed in the missionaries, and the slaves under 
their care. 

Indeed it has invariably occurred in the missions to these peo- 
ple that the planters have perceived the good effects of their 
labours on the slaves, and found it in every respect best to have 
the gospel preached upon their estates. While on this general 
subject, it may be proper to assert what none will or can with 
truth deny, viz., that no class of negroes well instructed in 
Christianity, and connected with churches under the care of 
white pastors, have ever been engaged in any insurrectionary 
disturbances. ‘hus the poor, miserable fanatic, who a few years 
ago headed a band of drunken murderers in one of the counties 
of Virginia, was not himself'a member of any Christian church ; 
nor had he any follower who had ever received sound and syste- 
matic religious instruction; or was connected with any church 
having a white man for a pastor or teacher. So also in reference 
to the plot of 1822 in Charleston, S. C., the coloured members 
of the Methedist Episcopal Church were by report accused of 
some participation. But the Hon. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
Lieutenant Governor of the State, and himself not a Methodist, 
in his address before the Agricultural Society of South Carolina, 
says; ‘Qn investigation it appeared that all concerned in that 
transaction, except one, had seceded from the regular Methodist 
church in 1817, and formed a separate establishment, in connec- 
tion with the African Methodist Society in Philadelphia; whose 
Bishop, a coloured man, named Allen, had assumed that office 
being himself a seceder from the Methodist church of Pennsy]- 
vania. At this period, Mr. S. Bryan, the local minister of the 
regular Methodist church in Charleston, was so apprehensive of 
sinister designs, that he addressed a letter to the City Council, 
on file inthe Council Chamber, dated Sth November, 1817, 
stating at length the reasons of his suspicion.” 

In proof of the importance of Christianizing the negroes, even 
in a political point of view, it is not unworthy of notice, that 
soon after the commencement of the war between England and 
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France during the last quarter of the last century, the governor 
of Tortola received information, that the French inhabitants of 
Guadaloupe meditated a descent on the island. He immediately 
sent for Mr. Turner, the superintendant of the Methodist Mis- 
sions in Tortola and the other Virgin Islands, and having informed 
him of this report, added that there was no regular force in the 
colony to defend it against the enemy, and that they were afraid 
to arm the negroes unless he would put himself at the head of 
them. Mr. Turner was sensible that such a step was not prop- 
erly within the line of the ministerial office ; but considering that 
the Island was in imminent danger, that if it were conquered 
by the French, the religious privileges of the negroes would 
probably be lost, and that the war on their part was purely de- 
fensive, he consented to the governor’s request, and was accord- 
ingly armed with the negroes. About a fortnight after, a French 
squadron made its appearance in the bay; but being informed, 
it is supposed by some emissaries, of the armed force on the 
island, they abandoned their design and retired. Soon after this 
the Governor-general of the Leeward Islands sent an order to 
the Methodist Missionaries to make a return of all the negroes 
in their societies who were able to carry arms. The return 
was accordingly made; and a great part if not the whole of them 
were armed for the defence of the several Islands. Such was 
the confidence the Governer-general had in the loyalty of the 
missionaries and their flocks. Let these facts suffice, especially 
as there are none on the other side, respecting the safety of 
teaching the negroes to know and love God. 

Another great difficulty, which the Brethren met in their 
missions among the negroes was the unhealthiness of the climate. 
‘Thus many of them scarcely arrived on the islands, when they 
were attacked by diseases. which in a short time put a period to 
their labours and their lives. Thus from the commencement of 
the mission in the Danish Islands in 1732 to the year 1766 (or 
in thirty-four years) no fewer than sixty-six Brethren and Sisters 
died in St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. Jan. But though the mor- 
tality was so great, it is surprising with what cheerfulness others 
came forward to fill the ranks of those, who had so prematurely 
fallen. Bishop Spangenburg informs us, that on one occasion 
when it was made known to the congregation at Bethlehem in 
Pennsylvania, that five persons had died within a short time on 
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the island of St. Thomas, no fewer than eight Brethren volun- 
tarily offered, that very day, to go thither and replace them. 
Disease and death as they did not dishearten them, so neither 
ought they to dishearten us in this work, even if they stared us 
in the face. 

The Brethren had often great difficulties, with regard to the 
marriages of slaves, even after their baptism. When a planter 
in the West Indies, for instance, died in debt, his slaves and other 
property were sold at auction; and in these cases, part of the 
negroes were frequently purchased by proprietors from other 
islands, by which means it not only often happened that parents 
and children, but husbands and wives were forever parted from 
each other. How to act in such circumstances, the Brethren 
were at first quite at a loss; and they appear for some time to 
have prohibited the converts from contracting another marriage, 
apprehending this to be inconsistent with the principles of 
Christianity. Now, however, though they do not advise, yet 
neither do they hinder a regular marriage with another person, 
especially if a family of children, or other circumstances, seem 
to render a helpmate necessary. 

The course of the English Baptist Missionaries in the east, 
on the same subject, may properly be here stated. Among the 
trials which their converts had to endure, their situation in re- 
spect of marriage was not the least considerable. In some cases 
the converts were obliged at the time of their conversion te 
forsake their homes, their friends, and even the wife of their 
bosom, nor would she afterwards have any correspondence with 
them, or if willing herself she was forcibly prevented by her re- 
lations. By this means they were to all intents and purposes 
reduced to a state of widowhood, and were in no small danger of 
falling into sin. It therefore became a question with the Mis- 
sionaries, whether it was not lawful for a person in such circum- 
stances to marry a second wife, while the first was still living, 
after he had in vain employed all possible means to induce her 
to return to him and not being able to recover her, had taken 
some public and solemn measures to acquit himself of the blame. 
This question they at length resolved in the affirmative. A 
decision involying the same principles, as those referred to in 
the case of the removal or estrangement of a husband or wife 
was had in the Synod of North Carolina at its sessions at Salis- 
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bury in the year 1827, whereby it was declared that the wife of 
a member of the church being sold to the far south-west, and 
having herself married again, the husband was at liberty to 
marry again. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties before stated and many similar 
ones, the Great Head of the church greatly blessed the labours 
of the Brethren; so that in 1833 they had in the Danish Islands 
7 settlements with 36 missionaries, and 9435 negroes, of whom 
about 4000 were communicants, In Jamaica, 7 settlements, 20 
missionaries, 5146 negroes, of whom 1478 were communicants. 
In Antigua, 5 settlements, 23 missionaries, 14,362 converts, and 
5442 communicants. In St. Kitts, 3 settlements, 10 missionaries, 
5035 converts and 1137 communicants. In Barbadoes, 2 settle- 
ments, 6 missionaries, 1374 converts and 282 communicants. In 
Tobago, 1 settlement, 4 missionaries, and 253 in the congrega- 
tion. In Surinam after 99 years labour, they had 1 settlement, 
16 missionaries, 3353 converts and 1200 communicants. In 
South Africa, after labouring 98 years but with a long interrup- 
tion, they had 6 stations, 38 missionaries, 2963 converts and 
1043 communicants. ‘They have also one settlement in Para- 
maribo, and one in Sommelsdyke. The general summary view 
of these missions then gives us about thirty-five stations, one 
hundred and fifty missionaries—having in their congregations 
and under catechetical instruction about forty-two thousand souls, 
most, if not all of whom profess conversion, and haye been bap- 
tised—of whom about fifteen thousand are communicants. 'These 
statistics come down only to the year 1833. Since that time 
most of the missions have had great success, but we have not 
complete statistics at hand. 

In the foregoing statements, one fact of great importance is 
brought to light, viz.: that the gospel, as dispensed by the 
Moravians, has, other things being equal, been more successful 
among slaves than among free negroes. So that the civil condi- 
tion of these people cannot be pleaded against an honest dis- 
charge of our duty to them. 

Though the United Brethren need the testimony of no.man 
to the importance and utility of their labours; yet as the au- 
thority of Bryan Edwards, Esq., may have some influence with 
persons of a certain description, who are prejudiced against mis- 
sionary exertionsin general, we shall here subjoin a short extrac 
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from the work of that writer: “It is very much,” says he, “to 
the honour of the legislature of Antigua that it presented to 
sister islands the first example of the amelioration of the criminal 
law respecting negro slaves, by giving the accused party the 
benefit of trial by jury, and allowing in case of capital conviction, 
four days between the time of sentence and execution. And it 
is still more to the honour of Antigua, that its inhabitants have 
encouraged in a particular manner, the laudable endeavours of 
certain pious men, who have undertaken, from the purest and 
best motives, to enlighten the minds of the negroes, and to lead 
them to the knowledge of religious truths. In the report of the 
lords of the committee of council on the slave trade, is an account 
of the labours of the society known by the name of the Unitas 
Fratrum, commonly called Moravians, in this truly glorious pur- 
suit; from which it appears, that their conduct in this business 
displays such sound judgment, breathes such a spirit of genuine 
Christianity, and has been attended with such eminent success, 
as to entitle its Brethren and missionaries to the most favourable 
reception from every man, whom the accidents of fortune have 
invested with power over the poor Africans, and who believe 
(as I hope every planter believes) that they are his fellow-crea- 
tures, and of equal importance with himself in the eyes of an 
all-seeing and impartial Governor of the Universe.” Hdwards’s 
Fiistory of the West Indies. Vol.1, page487. Fourth Edition. 

In the autumn of 1786 the Rev. Dr. Cooke, accompanied by 
three other Methodist preachers, destined for Nova Scotia, sailed _ 
from England for that country, but after being ten weeks at sea, 
the violence of the gales, a leak in the ship, and apprehensions 
of the want of water, forced the captain to change his course, 
and bear off for the West Indies. Having landed on the island 
of Antigua, the Dr. and his companions resolved, that, instead of 
proceeding to the original place of their destination, they would 
attempt to begin a mission on this and some of the neighbouring 
islands. Of these establishments we shall now give a short 
account. 

In the course of their labours the Methodist Missionaries estab- 
lished missions among the slaves in Antigua—in Dominico—in 
St. Vincents—in St. Kitts—in St. Hustatia—in Nevis—in Tor- 
tola and the Virgin Islands—in Jamaica—in Barbadoes—in St, 
Bartholomews—in Grenada—in Trinidad—in St. Thomas—in 
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New Providence—and the other Bahama Islands. In these 
labours the Methodists often met with little encouragement. 
Thus in Nevis many of the most opulent planters at first 
opposed the design, from an apprehension that it would intro- 
duce a spirit of insubordination among the negroes. Hence for 
a considerable time they would not permit the Methodists to 
have access to the slaves on their estates; and when some, at 
length ventured to invite them, they observed the utmost caution 
in their manner of proceeding: and in some instances, the mis- 
sionaries, after having preached a few times, were discarded, 
without being informed of any reason for such a singular mode 
of treatment. They were rarely however without employment. 
When dismissed from one plantation they were solicited to visit 
others, and after a short season were treated in the same manner 
as they had been before. 

In Jamaica matters were still more unpleasant. A number of 
the white people at Kingston, soon after the opening of a chapel 
became so riotous that it was impossible in the evening to meet 
for the worship of God in peace, both the preacher and hearers 
being often in danger not only of mischief, but of losing their 
lives. Mobs and riots were raised against the missionaries. 
Their chapel was presented as a nuisance. The chapel was 
stoned—its gates were torn down. Similar outrages were com- 
mitted at Morart Bay about 30 miles from Kingston. Op- 
position rose even higher, and the Assembly of Jamaica began 
the work of legislative persecution and carried it on with great 
zeal, but not being supported by the Crown, they were not able 
to accomplish all their purposes, though much inconvenience 
and even suffering followed. ‘This opposition has continued, 
until within the last twelve or fifteen years, against the labours 
of these people, notwithstanding the law was fairly on their side. 
Yet were they not disheartened so as to abandon a field, where 
God had been with them from the first. And now we can all 
see how a gracious God has overruled all these things for good. 
The Anniversary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society in 1834 
was attended with an unusual degree of thankfulness on account 
of the cessation of this opposition and the readiness of the people 
to hear the word of God. 

What has been the entire success of [their labours up to this 
date is not known. But in 1811, twenty-five years from the 
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commencement of the first missions in the Islands, there were 
27 missionaries, and between 11,000 and 12,000 converts. That 
the number both of missionaries and converts has been more than 
doubled since that time is at least very probable. 

In reference to the good effects of these missions, one, who 
may he regarded both as a competent and credible witness says : 
“Among the members of the Methodist societies in the West 
Indies, there are not a few, we hope, who are sincere converts to 
the Christian faith, though we fear there is a considerable tinc- 
ture of enthusiasm among them. All of them so far as is known 
fulfil with propriety, the relative duties of life, even their own 
masters being judges, or if any occasionally transgress the rules 
of morality, they are excluded from the connection, at least after 
neglecting due reproof. 'They have abandoned the practice of 
polygamy, the besetting sin of the negroes; and the fatal infiu- 
ence of Obeah or witchraft, which is often productive of most 
terrible mischief, among the slaves, is effectually destroyed 
whenever Christianity prevails. As a proof of the general 
good conduct of the converts, it is not unworthy of notice, that 
when an office which requires trust and confidence becomes 
vacant, such as that of a watchman, it is a usual practice with 
the planters and managers to enquire for a religious negro to fill 
it. Indeed in Antigua, Nevis, Tortola and St. Vincent’s, the pro- 
prietors of estates, and the other inhabitants, are so fully satisfied 
with the conduct of the missionaries, and so sensible of the 
political, as well as moral and religious advantages resulting 
from their labours, that they entirely support the missions in the 
islands by their voluntary contributions.” 

The London Missionary Society has also laboured in this field 
toa limited extent. In 1807 they established a mission on the 
river Demarara in Surinam, in South America. This mission 
from the first was encouraging. Many attended the preaching. 
Many came asking in the greatest earnestness, the way of salva- 
tion. The intemperate were reformed, and “some whom the 
whip could not subdue for years, the gospel subdued in a few 
months.” Prejudice and opposition here were never violent and 
soon gave way. A place of worship was soon erected, at which 
not less than 400 generally attended. A credible witness says: 
«Perhaps a more attentive congregation was never seen.” Un- 
godly men testified to the good effects of this work. They 
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declared what every Christian would expect, viz: that the 
reception of the gospel made the indolent, industrious, the noisy, 
quiet, the rebellious, obedient, the ferocious, gentle. ‘The great 
promoter of this mission was a rich planter, whose name was 
Post, and to whom it occurred as it often does to others, that his 
labours and expenditures seemed to be much more blessed to the 
slaves on the neighbouring plantations than to hisown. ‘The 
same society has established a mission at Bebice, a neighbouring 
colony, which is highly favoured. They had 14 years ago an im- 
mense chapel at Georgetown, attended by great numbers of 
people of different colours, among whom were supposed to be 
more than a 1000 negroes. At this place the slaves esteemed it 
a privilege to contribute to the funds of the Missionary Society. 

Did time permit we might also give some account of the la- 
bours of the “Society for the conversion and religious instruction 
of the Negroes in the West India Islands.” But there is nothing 
very peculiar or marked in its history. We therefore pass on 
to notice missions among the slaves in the United States. 

Of those who have laboured in this field in our own country, 
the earliest, that are known, were the United Brethren. The 
associates of Dr. Bray, a gentleman in England, who had by his 
last will made some provision for the conversion of the negroes 
in South Carolina, having solicited Count Zinzendorf to send 
some missionaries to that colony, the Brethren, Peter Boehler 
aud George Schulcus, were sent thither in the year 1738. In 
consequence however of the sinister views of those who ought 
to have assisted them, they were hindered from prosecuting the 
great object of their mission. Both of them, indeed, soon fell 
sick. Schulcus died in 1739; and Boehler, who was at the same 
time minister of the colony of the Brethren in Georgia, retired 
with these to Pennsylvania, in consequence of being required to 
carry arms in the war that was carried on against the Spanish. 

The next labourers, so far as known, in this field were Rev. 
Samuel Davies, afterwards President of Nassau Hall, and Rev. 
John 'Tod, of Hanover Presbytery in Va. Mr. Davies began his 
ministry in Hanover in 1747, and in 1755 he gives the following 
account in a letter toa member of “the Society in London for 
promoting Christian Knowledge among the poor.” “'The inhab- 
itants of Virginia are computed to be about 300,000 men, the 
one-half of which number are supposed to be negroes. The 
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number of those who attend my ministry at particular times is 
uncertain, but generally about 300, who give a stated attendance; 
and never have I been so struck with the appearance of an 
assembly, as when I have glanced my eye to that part of the 
meeting-house where they usually sit, adorned, for so it appeared 
to me, with so many black countenances eagerly attentive to 
every word they hear, and frequently bathed in tears. A con- 
siderable number of them (about one hundred) have been bap- 
tized, after a proper time for instruction, and having given cred- 
ible evidences, not only of their acquaintance with the important 
doctrines of the Christian religion, but also a deep sense of them 
upon their minds, attested by a life of strict piety and holiness. 
As they are not sufficiently polished to dissemble with a good 
grace, they express the sentiments of their souls so much in the 
language of simple nature, and with such genuine indications of 
sincerity, that it is impossible to suspect their professions, espe- 
cially when attended with a truly Christian life and exemplary 
conduct. My worthy friend, Mr. Tod, minister of the next con- 
gregation, has near the same number under his instructions, who, 
he tells me, discover the same serious turn of mind. In short, 
sir, there are multitudes of them in different places, who are 
willing and eagerly desirous to be instructed, and embrace every 
opportunity of..acquainting themselves with the doctrines of the 
gospel, and though they have generally very little help to learn 
them to read, yet to my agreeable surprise many of them, by 
dint of application at their leisure hours, have made such pro- 
gress that they can read a plain author intelligibly, and especially 
their Bibles, and pity it is that any of them should be without 
them. Some of them have the misfortune to have irreligious 
masters, and hardly any of them are so happy as to be furnished 
with these assistances for their improvement. Before I had the 
pleasure of being admitted a member of your society, they were 
wont frequently to come to me with such moving accounts of their 
necessities in this respect, that I could not help supplying them 
with books, to the utmost of my small abilities; and when I distrib- 
uted those amongst them which my friends, with you, sent over, 
[had reason to think that I never did an action in all my life 
that met with so much gratitude from the receivers. I have 
already distributed all the books that I brought over, which were 
proper for them. Yet still on Saturday evenings, the only time 
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they can spare, my house is crowded with numbers of them, 
whose very countenances still carry the air of importunate peti- 
tioners for the same favours with those who came before them. 
But, alas! my stock is exhausted, and I must send them away 
grieved and disappointed. Permit me, sir, to be an advocate 
with you, and by your means, and with your generous friends, in 
their behalf. The books I principally want for them are Watts’ 
Psalms and Hymns, and Bibles. The two first they cannot be 
supplied with in any other way than by a collection, as they are 
not among the books your society give away. Iam the rather 
importunate for a good number of these, as I cannot but observe 
that the negroes above all the human species that I have ever 
known, have an ear for music, anda kind of ecstatic delight in 
psalmody ; and there are no books they learn so soon, or take so 
much pleasure in, as those used in that heavenly part of divine 
worship. Some gentlemen in London were pleased to make me 
a private present of these books for their use; and from the 
reception they met with, and their eagerness for more, I can 
easily foresee how acceptable and useful a larger number would 
be among them. Indeed, nothing would be a greater induce- 
ment to their industry to learn to read, than the hope of such a 
present, which they would consider both as a help and a reward 
to their diligence.” Having obtained a further supply of books 
from London for the negroes, Mr. Davies, in a letter to the same 
gentleman, gives the following account of the manner in which 
they were received by them. “For some time after the books 
arrived, the poor slaves, whenever they could get an hour’s lei- 
sure from their masters, would hurry. away to my house, to re- 
ceive the charity with all the genuine indications of passionate 
gratitude, which impolished nature could give, and which affect- 
ation and grimace would mimic in vain. The books were all : 
very acceptable, but none more so than the Psalms and Hymns, 
which enable them to gratify their peculiar taste for Psalmody. 
Sundry of them lodged in my kitchen all night, and sometimes 
when I have awaked about two or three o’clock in the morning, 
a torrent of sacred harmony poured into my chamber, and car-. 
ried my mind away to heaven. In this seraphic exercise, some 
of them spend almost the whole night. I wish, sir, you and 
their other benefactors could hear any of these sacred concerts. 
I am persuaded it would surprise and please you more than an 
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oratorio on St. Cecilia’s day.” Mr. Davies afterwards adds, that 
two Sabbaths before, he had the pleasure of seeing forty of them 
around the table of the Lord, all of whom made a credible profes- 
sion of Christianity, and several of them with unusual evidence of 
sincerity ; and that he believed there were more than a thousand 
negroes who attended upon his ministry at the different places 
where he alternately officiated. Gillies’ Historical Collections ; 
Vol. 1, p..334; Appendex to the Historical Collections, p. 29, 
37, 40, 42. 

The labours of the Rev. Robert Henry seem to have been 
blessed much to the negroes of Virginia. The centre of his 
operations was Cub-Creek, in Charlotte county. 

Mr. Henry was succeeded by Rev. Drury Lacy of precious mem- 
ory. We have seen a letter dated July 14th, 1834, which says, 
“During Mr. Lacy’s ministrations at Cub-Creek there were 
about 200 black members added, and there were 60 belonging 
to Mr. Coles alone. Several black elders were appointed and 
set apart to superintend those black members.” 

Mr. Lacy was succeeded by Rey. John H. Rice, D.D. He, 
says the same letter, “did but little in that cause, as it began to 
decline as soon as Mr. Lacy ceased his labours in Charlotte.” 
Yet the old records of the General Assembly, and of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Board of Missions show that his labour was not 
in vain in the Lord. In 1807 Hanover Presbytery addressed a 
circular to the churches under their care, solemnly exhorting 
them not to neglect their duty to their servants.* 

About the time of the labours of Mr. Henry at Cub-Creek, 
the Rev. Henry Potills, pastor of Grassy Creek and Nutbush 
churches in Greenville county, North Carolina was labouring 
successfully among the same class of people. But we are unable 
to give particulars. Of one thing however we are well certified, 
and that is that the good effects of his labours have not ceased to 
he felt extensively to this day. 

Dr. Semple’s history of the Baptists in Virginia, contains many 
evidences that from the earliest beginnings of that branch of 
Christ’s church in the South, the salvation of the negroes has 
not been forgotten or slighted in their ministrations. Indeed 
the vast numbers connected with their churches show that they 
have laboured much among them. 


*Virginia Magazine, Vol. III. p. 159. 
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Very soon after the Methodists began to preach in the United 
States, the negroes claimed much of their attention. As early 
as the year 1804, the Methodists had in the United States 23,531 
coloured members, of whom most were slaves. Since that time 
their numbers have been almost incredibly increased. For 
besides their regular system of itinerancy, they have for some 
years had very flourishing Plantation Missions, especially in 
South Carolina and Georgia. 'The testimony in favour of their 
labours is not to be found merely in their own official reports, 
veritable as no doubt they are; but in the increasing desire of 
planters of all denominations and of no denomination of Chris- 
tians to have their slaves instructed by them. ‘The Hon. C. C. 
Pinckney in the address previously referred to says: “On a 
plantation in Georgia, where in addition to superior manage- 
ment, the religious instruction of the blacks is systematically 
pursued, the crops are invariably the best in the neighbourhood. 
The neatness and order which the whole establishment exhibits, 
prove that the prosperity of the master, and the best interests 
of the negro are not incompatible. The same state furnishes 
another instance of this position. The people of an absentee’s 
' plantation, were proverbially bad, from the abuse and misman- 
agement of an overseer, (the proprietors residing in England 
and the attorneys in Carolina.) ‘The latter dismissed the over- 
seer as soon as his misconduct was discovered, and employed 
another who was a pious man; he not only instructed the negroes 
himself to the best of his abilities, but accompanied them every 
Sunday toa Methodist church in the neighbourhood. At the 
end of five years their character was entirely changed, and has 
so continued ever since. After nearly fifteen years more, the 
surviving attorney is new in treaty for the purchase of these 
very negroes, whom he formerly considered asa band of outlaws. 
Other examples in favour of this plan have occurred in Carolina. 
In one instance a gentleman invited a missionary to attend his 
plantation. After sometime, two black preachers, who had pre- 
viously acquired popularity fell into disrepute, and were neg- 
lected by their former congregation. hese statements are 
derived from unquestionable sources. 'The last case presents a 
view of the subject, which may have weight with those who 
think other motives insufficient.” 
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The late Bishop Dehon ef South Carolina, turned his atten- 
tion somewhat to this people and not without success. 

We have spoken thus far of the labours of the dead only. 
Did time permit, interesting details of the labours of many liy- 
ing men might be given. It has been clearly ascertained that 
in Virginia, North Carelina, South Carolina, Georgia, and in all 
the Southern States, there are many who are fired with love to 
the souls of the dying negroes, and are, with various success 
labouring for their salvation. It will appear by statements al- 
ready made, and yet to be made, that all denominations of Chris- 
tians are fairly pledged to this work, so that they cannot con- 
sistently retreat from it. 

In making the foregoing statements nothing more than an 
introduction to a great subject was intended. That great subject 
is our duty respecting the eternal well being of negroes. A 
friend once inquired respecting President Davies’ practice as to 
the baptism of slave children. We know not what that excel- 
lent man’s practice was; but we are happy in stating that the 
highest court in the Presbyterian church has determined in a 
manner, that is thought satisfactory, all questions on this point. 
Thus in the minutes of the Synod of New York and Philadel- 
phia for the year 1786, p. 413, itis said; “The following case 
of conscience from Donnegal Presbytery was overtured, viz.: 
whether Christian masters or mistresses ought in duty to have 
such children baptized, as are under their care, though born of 
parents not in communion of any church? Upon this overture 
the Synod are of opinion, that Christian masters and mistresses 
whose religious profession and conduct are such, as to give them 
a right to the ordinance of baptism for their own children, may, 
and ought to dedicate the children of their household to God, in 
that ordinance, when they have no scruple of conscience to the 
contrary.” 

On the next page (414) of the same record, it is said that “It 
was overtured, whether Christian slaves having children at the 
entire discretion of unchristian masters, and not having it in 
their power to instruct them in religion, are bound to have them 
baptized; and whether a Christian minister in this predicament 
ought to baptize them? And Synod determined in the affirm- 
ative.” 
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Again on the 315 page of vol. iil, containing the minutes of 
the General Assembly for 1816, is this entry : 

“The committee to which was referred the following question, 
viz: Ought baptism on the promise of the master, to be admin- 
istered to the children of slaves, reported, and their report being 
amended was adopted, and is as follows, viz: 

“1st, That it is the duty of masters who are members of the 
church, to present the children of parents in servitude, to the 
ordinance of baptism, provided they are ina situation to train 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, thus secu- 
ring to them the rich advantages which the gospel promises. 

“2nd, That it is the duty of Christian ministers to inculcate 
this doctrine ; and to baptize all children of this description 
when presented to them by their masters.” 

It is proper here to state that among the most serious obstacles 
to the spread of the gospel among this people, the use of ardent 
spirits has long held and does still hold a prominent place. We 
once heard a slave-holder say thatif the Abolitionists had stirred 
up as much rebellion and caused as much bloodshed among the 
negroes as the retailers of ardent spirits had done, there would 
long ere this have been a civil war. 

Nat 'Turner’s insurrection broke out in the region that former- 
ly manufactured vast quantities of apple-brandy. His followers 
are known to have been highly stimulated with this liguid fire. 
Indeed, we know a clergyman who for many years has resided 
and travelled extensively in the South, and who testifies that 
among scores of negroes under sentence of death whom he has 
visited, he remembers but two, who were not led to commit the 
crimes that brought them to such a sentence by some sort of 
influence arising from strong drink; and in most cases by 
drinking just before they committed the crime. It gives us 
pleasure to state that the sound principles of the 'Temperance 
reformation are so few, so. plain, and so simple that they are of 
easy application to this kind of population. Many recent expe- 
riments in the South prove the truth of this assertion, and 
exhibit most blessed effects arising from the introduction of this 
reformation among them. Let the friends of morality and 
religion persevere. Drunkenness is the enemy of the black and 
the white. It destroys both soul and body, in time and eternity. 

We have in possession a number of printed documents written 
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by good men residing in the South on the subject of the religious 
instruction of the negroes. 

One of them is the “Rev. Dr. Richard Furman’s exposition 
of the views of the Baptists relative to the colored population of 
the United States, in a communication to the Governor of South 
Carolina” and published at his recommendation. In this docu- 
ment it is stated that the result of his inquiry and reasoning 
leads, among others to the following conclusions :— 

“That Masters having the disposal of the persons, time, and 
labour of their ethic and being the heads of families, are 
bound, on principles of moral and religious duty to give these 
servants religious instruction ; or at least to afford them oppor- 
tunities, under proper regulations, to obtain it; and to grant 
religious privileges to those who desire them, and furnish proper 
evidence of their sincerity and uprightness. Due care being 
taken at the same time that they receive their instructions from 
right sources, where they will not be in danger of having their 
minds corrupted by sentiments unfriendly to the domestic and 
civil peace of the community.” page 15. 

The second document is styled “Practical considerations 
founded on the Scriptures relative to the slave population of 
South Carolina,” respectfully dedicated to the “South Carolina 
Association,” by a South Carolinian,’” understood to be the Rey. 
Dr. Dalcho of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Charleston. 
The concluding sentence isin these words: “If we are the 
owners of slaves, our duty to God, to our country, and to our- 
selves, all urge the necessity of affording them instruction in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the souls of men.” pp. 37, 
38. 

Another of these documents, whose author is the Rev. Charles 
Colcock Jones, D.D., establishes these principles: That the 
negroes need the gospel: That God has put it in our power 
to give them the gospel: That we are bound by humanity, 
consistency, by the spirit of our religion, and by the express 
command of God to give them the gospel: That we cannot be 
excused from this work by pleading that they already and suf- 
ficiently have the light of life: Nor by pleading that they are in- 
capable of receiving it: Nor by pleading the little success that 
has been had in this department: Nor by pleading the great 
and peculiar difficulties of the case. 

VOL, XX.—NO. I. 2 
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The next documents are the twelve Annual Reports of the 
Missionary to the negroes in Liberty County, Georgia, presen- 
ted to the Association from year to year, and published by order 
of the Association. ‘These are the most practical and therefore 
to us the most useful documents in the collection. Passing by 
the practical matters, we present but one sentence taken from 
the report of 1833. “The religious instruction of servants is as 
much a duty as that of children. You are labouring therefore to 
discharge a duty ; and are to account for the manner in which 
you discharge it at the bar of God.” p. 15. 

The next document is: “Report of the committee to whom 
was referred the subject of the Religious instruction of the 
colored population, of the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, 
at its sessions in Columbia, South Carolina, December 5th—9th, 
1833, and published by order of the Synod.” This able docu- 
ment thus enumerates the benefits which will flow from the re- 
ligious instruction of the negroes, and clearly shews that it will 
be to our interest. It specifies these things: “There will be a 
better understanding of the relation of master and servant and 
of their reciprocal duties: The pecuniary interests of the mas- 
ters will be advanced as a necessary consequence: 'The religious 
instruction of the negroes will contribute to safety: Another 
benefit is, we shall thus promote our own morality and religion: 
Much unpleasant discipline will be saved to the churches: The 
last benefit mentioned is one that we thus convey to the ser- 
yants instrumentally: It is the salvation of their souls.” 

Another document is the “Pastoral letter of the Rt. Rev. 
Wm. Meade, Assistant Bishop of Virginia, to the ministers, mem- 
bers, and friends, of the Protestant Episcopal church, in the 
Diocess of Virginia on the duty of affording religious instruction 
to those in bondage,” and published at the request of the Con- 
vention of Virginia. This manly and Christian publication 

shows it to be our duty to seek the salvation of these people 
because: “The providence of God in sending these people 
among us ina state of dependence points out to us this duty : 
The word of God is particular and emphatic on this subject : 
The benevolence and mercy of the gospel require this of us: 
Consistency requires this of us.” The conclusion urges the per- 
formance of this duty from success already had in the work. In 
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the Appendix are to be found some letters and documents of 
great worth on this great subject. 

Most of our readers will remember that in the Number of this 
Review for January 1843 we noticed the bound volume of Dr. 
Jones on this important subject. For our opinion of it we refer 
to that article. 

But Dr. Jones seems to be in this department more “abund- 
ant in labours” than any other man. We have now the valuable 
and practical pamphlet whose title is placed at the head of this 
article. We are glad to see it sent forth by our Board of Pub- 
lication, and in its present form too. We trust it will have an 
extensive circulation. No man will fail to be better informed 
who reads it with care. It can for a few cents be transmitted by 
mail to any part of the United States. Our advice concerning 
it is given in four words: buy, read, circulate, practice it. 

The statistics of the negro race in the slave-holding States of 
this nation are of the most interesting kind. Their increase is 
prodigious. We cannot go into this matter now, farther than to 
say that the next census will probably shew that the number of 
negroes and mulattoes in the United States is more than four 
millions. What an object for Christian love and wisdom and 
effort! Who will not pray for the salvation of these people ? 

From what has been already said, our minds are fully satisfied 
of the correctness of the following positions. 

I. It is the duty of Christians generally, and of Presbyterians 
particularly, earnestly to seek the salvation of all the destitute, 
and especially of the negroes of this country, by such methods 
as the laws of God require, and in conformity with every proper 
law of the land, relating to these people. A good police is 
nowhere adverse to the spread of the gospel. 

Tl. On account of the incaleulable benefits resulting to the 
teacher of the plan of salvation, and to him who is taught as 
well as to masters and the community generally, it is expedient 
te do this thing and that speedily. : 

Ili. It is entirely safe to do this. No facts can be established 
to the contrary, and many can be established in support of this 
assertion. 

IV. It is very unsafe not to do it, because all men will have 
some notions of religion, and if they be not correct notions, 
they will be erroneous, wild, fanatical, superstitious, or in some 
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way highly dangerous. On this subject we present a short ex- 
tract froma discourse published by the late Dr. Rice, in the 
year 1825, on the subject of the injury done to religion by igno- 
rant teachers. In that discourse the writer speaking of fanati- 
cism says:— ’ 
“These remarks have a bearing on a particular part of our 
population, which I think it my duty to state in such terms that 
the intelligent will understand me. And that this subject may 
present itself with greater force it ought to be observed, that 
there is always a predisposition to superstition, where there are 
no settled religious principles. This state of the human mind 
may. be regarded as a predisposition to fanaticism where there 
isa general prevalence of ignorance and rudeness. Now it is 
well known that there is a large and increasing part of our pop- 
ulation whose ignorance is almost absolute. Their spiritual 
interests have been very generally neglected; and attempts to 
afford them religious instruction have often been frowned upon 
by men of power and influence. But have they thus been able 
to suppress the workings of the religious principle? 'That is 
impossible. It would be as easy to exclude the light of the sun 
by a leaf of the statute book. What then has been the result 
of this very general negligence? Why, thousands of this race 
have a set of religious opinions of their own in many very im- 
portant respects at variance with the religion of the New Tes- 
tament. ‘hey have long shown a most observable preference 
for those meetings, by whomsoever conducted, where there is 
most noise and vociferation, most to strike on the senses, and 
least to afford instruction. While some among them are, no 
doubt, true Christians, many unquestionably are rank fanatics, 
They are chiefly under the influence of ignorant spiritual guides. 
It is most obvious to the careful observer that they are withdraw- 
ing more and more from those ministrations, where they can 
learn the true character of Christianity ; and insist with increas- 
ing pertinacity, on holding meetings in their own way, and hay- 
ing preachers of their own colour. The profession of religion 
among them is becoming perceptibly less beneficial: so that in 
some neighborhoods, this very thing generates suspicion of the 
professor, rather than confidence in his integrity. "The preachers 
among them, although extremely ignorant, (often unable to read 
a verse in the Bible or a line in their Hymn book) are frequently 
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shrewd, cunning men. They see what influence misdirected 
religious feeling gives them over their brethren and they take 
advantage of it. Many of them feel their importance, and 
assume the post of men of great consequence. ‘This thing is 
growing in the southern country. And while efforts to afford 
these people salutary instruction have been repressed or aban- 
doned, a spirit of fanaticism has been spreading which threatens 
the most alarming consequences. Without pretending to be a 
prophet, I venture to predict, that if ever that horrid event 
should take place, which is anticipated and greatly dreaded by 
many among us, some crisp-haired prophet, some pretender to 
inspiration, will be the ringleader as well as the instigator of the 
plot. By feigning communications from heaven, he will rouse 
the fanaticism of his brethren, and they will be prepared for any 
work however desolating or murderous. The opinion has already 
been started among them, that men may make such progress in 
religion, that nothing they can do will be sinful, even should it 
be the murder of those whom they are now required to serve 
and obey! ‘The present state of the country presents a prospect 
truly alarming; and when the rapid growth of our population 
both black and white is considered, it requires a man of a stout 
heart indeed, to view the scene without dismay. It is appalling, 
when such a mighty power as that afforded by the religious prin- 
ciple, is wielded by ignorant and fanatical men. Shall we, then, 
let this matter alone ?”—Evan. and Lit. Magazine, Vol. 8, pp. 
603 and 604. 

How literally this “prediction” was fulfilled in the Southamp- ' 
ton insurrection, many remember. A “crisp haired” fanatic 
led it on. 

V. Not only the general course of legislation, but also the gen- 
eral tenor of Providence unite in declaring that the great body 
of teachers for this people must for the present at least be 
white men. It is truly marvellous that although Dartmouth 
Colleze was endowed chiefly as a school, in which to train up 
Indians for useful stations, yet did that institution never, so far 
as is known, furnish more than one or two useful and successful 
preachers of the gospel from among that people. As early as 
the year 1693 the Earl of Burlington and the Bishop of London, 
for the time being, who had been constituted by the great Mr. 
Boyle trustees of the fund he left for the advancement of Chris- 
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tianity among infidels, directed the proceeds to be paid to the 
president of William and Mary College in Virginia for the edu- 
cation and instruction of a certain number of Indian children. 
This charity was continued for more than eighty years; yet did 
it never raise up a missionary to the Indians. In like manner 
efforts have been made for the last century to train up useful 
ministers and missionaries of the negro race for this country. 
As early as the year 1744 the venerable Dr. Stylesand the Rev, 
Samuel Hopkins undertook the education of two apparently 
promising negroes with a view to the ministry; but it was 
finally a failure. Dr. John B. Smith also laboured for the same 
object but never really served the church in this way. Many 
other efforts have been made, but generally, though we are 
happy to say not universally, they have been unproductive of 
any solid or extensive good. If valuable ministers, therefore, 
are to be raised up from this people, in our country and in suffi- 
cient numbers, it must probably be at least for some time to 
come, from amongst white men. 

VI. If Protestants do not attempt and execute this work, 
Jesuits will undertake and execute a most undesirable work 
among them. Noi only the spirit and genius of popery, but also 
the developments of policy made in the Leopold Reports, put 
this matter beyond all doubt. The danger and annoyance of 
such influences may be learned not only from the doctrines of 
Romanism and the general history of its acts in every nation, 
where it has prevailed, but also in particular acts in reference to 
missions. 'T‘hus in St. Vincents in the West Indies the Meth- 
odist Missionaries attempted to begin a school among the native 
Caribs, and the legislature of the islands gave an estate for the 
support of the institution; but the Catholic priests of Martinico 
infused suspicions into the minds of the poor people, that the 
missionaries were employed by the King of England, and by 
this means raised their jealousy to such a pitch, that it was found 
necessary to withdraw from among them. 

Among the negroes, however, the Methodists were more suc- 
cessful, and in a short time collected such numbers of them in 
their societies as amply recompensed them for the failure of 
their labours among the Caribs. In 1793 the Legislative As- 
sembly of St. Vincents, which had at first patronized the Meth- 
odist Misionaries, passed a very rigorous act against them, pro- 
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hibiting them from preaching to the negroes under the severest 
penalties. For the first transgression, it was enacted that the 
offender should be punished by a fine of £10; for the second, 
by such corporeal punishment as the court should think proper 
to inflict, and likewise by banishment; and if the person should 
return from banishment, by death! 

The emissaries of the Pope, have shown their real feelings 
in reference to evangelical missions in their attempts on the 
Sandwich Islands and in their bitterness after their failure, as 
also in their more recent and cruel conduct in Otaheite. 

In the prosecution of the work it must not be forgotten: 

1st. That all that shall be done must be with the consent and 
under the sanction of proprietors of estates and of slaveholders 
generally, where the negroes are slaves. 

2nd. That the friends of religion should labour to obtain unity 
of views, sentiments, and purposes amongst all the ministers and 
churches in our bounds; especially where this population is 
large. 

3d. There must be exercised in the whole matter a sound 
discretion, and a careful examination of every step. 

Ath. Also unblenching intrepidity, and Christian firmness. 

5th. Untiring perseverance and unceasing effort. 

6th. That long patience, which the husbandman hath when 
he waiteth for the precious fruits of the earth. 

7th. Undoubted love to God and to all men. 

8th. Correct statistical information of the number of black 
members in our churches, and hearers in our congregations, 
should be obtained and published. 

9th. A hearty and steady engagedness of private members in 
all our churches in continual and becoming labours for the salva- 
tion of those immediately dependant upon them shouldbe urged. 

10th. Some years ago (in 1833) there was a proposal to organ- 
ize a general Board or Missionary Society in the South, for the 
special purpose of conducting this work. At the time we were 
in favour of such an organization. But it failed from some 
cause. In the present state of our church, the Board of Mis- 
sions (Domestic), acting as it does through the Presbyteries, 
and by their advice, is perhaps fully adequate to the work. We 
see not why they may not do it all, if the churches will but 
furnish the means, and if proper men can be found. We have 
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spoken of a general Board. Local Associations are and will 
continue to be in many respects useful and important. Let 
such be formed, on correct principles wherever it may be useful. 
A form of a constitution for such an association “auxiliary to the 
Board of Domestic Missions” constitutes a valuable part of the 
Appendix to the pamphlet under review. 

A friend of ours, who has long felt an interest, and who has 
through a course of years conducted an extensive correspondence 
on this subject, has shown us a large number of letters obtained 
by him for public use from clergymen of high standing in several 
different denominations, from lawyers, physicians, judges, mem- 
bers of Congress, intelligent planters, officers of public institu- 
tions and others residing in Virginia and Texas, and States lying 
between them. We find in these letters from men residing far 
apart a remarkable agreement both in feeling and in judgment. 

We propose to conclude this article by quoting a few sen- 
tences on topics, which we deem of great importance. 

One says, “From my own experience I should say there is 
but one obstacle to success, and that is a belief among the slaves, 
that all scriptural passages which bear upon their peculiar situa- 
tion, have been interpolated by white men. How far this notion 
prevails I cannot say, but I am sure it does to a great extent.” 

Another says, “I cannot conceive how any one, who acknowl- 
edges the obligations of Christian duty can decline affording 
Christian instruction to his slaves. That this duty of instruc- 
tion may be safely performed, seems to me manifest from the 
very precepts of Christianity. The whole tenor of the Bible 
inculcates nothing but what, if practised, must contribute to the 
common advantage of the parties [master and servant.]. The 
chief source of danger from the negro race consists in keeping 
them ignorant of the principles of Christianity. My experience 
in this matter has been sufficient to satisfy me that there is no 
yeomanry in the world, who would make a better return for the 
labour of moral instruction, so far as the great leading principles 
of Christianity are concerned.” 

Another says, “Sermons to coloured people ought to be studied 
and well prepared. The preacher must by all prudent. means 
enlist public favour. 'The negroes must be treated with kind- 
ness and respect. In giving catechetical instruction, their igno- 
rance and blunders must not be allowed to expose them before 
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their fellows, but must be covered. Their feelings must not be 
wounded.” 

Another says, “We must guard against the danger of present- 
ing the subject of religion to the minds of the negroes as to make 
the operation of their senses and imagination a substitute for the 
exercise of the right affections of the heart. Such a method of 
instruction should be adopted as would make a lawful and judi- 
cious use of the senses and imagination; and therefore sermons 
addressed to them should abound with illustrations taken from 
common life ; a course justified by the parables of our Saviour.” 

Another says, “Undoubtedly Christians ought to engage in 
this great work without delay. Nothing can be gained by post- 
ponement. The moral wretchedness of our coloured neighbours 
demands immediate relief; and every principle of humanity and 
religion urges us to afford it. Preaching intended for this class 
of persons should be on important subjects, as simple as possible, 
familiar, attractive and solemn.” 

Another says, “I think that our white population is prepared 
for this work; and I know that many of the negroes are per- 
ishing for lack of knowledge. All our churches are doing a little 
for these too long neglected immortals; but the efforts used bear 
no just proportion to their numbers and necessities.” 

Another says, “Our Convention appointed a committee to 
prepare, or collect and publish a series of tracts for the benefit 
of the slaves, which may be read to them, or by such of them as 
can read. I trust the scenes, which are enacting in some parts 
of the north, will convince all our citizens that our first duty is 
to instruct them in the principles of religion, and not seek to in- 
spire them with lofty notions, which will only rouse up against 
them the worst feelings of the whites.” 

Two others relate at length how they overcame reluctance 
in their negroes to attend upon religious instruction. 'They 
gave them a part of Saturday for doing those things, which they 
had formerly done on’ the Lord’s day, as going to a market, &e. 
They also gave them two or three hours, when preaching could 
be had during the week. They thus showed that they were 
willing to lose, (if loss it was) a portion of their time for their spir- 
itual good. “'This course soon removed all outward opposition.” 

Another says, “Ministers ought not only to preach a great 
deal more than formerly to servants, but also preach a great deal 
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to white people about the instruction of servants, so as to con- 
vince the whole church and the servants that we are in earnest 
in this business and intend to persevere.” 

Another says, “May I entreat you to be zealous, as you value 
the welfare of your country, the prosperity of our church, your 
own reputation as a minister of the gospel, and the approbation 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Iam assured that nothing 
under God, will ever give motion to our Southern Zion in this 
most momentous of all causes of Christian benevolence before us, 
but the united, determined, and protracted effort of God’s min- 
isters.” 

Another says, “ Under present circumstances it is evident that 
they who engage in the delicate business of instructing our slaves, 
must confine themselyes to the method of oral communication. 
But this limitation should not produce the slightest discourage- 
ment. Written documents bore but a small part in the early 
propagation of Christianity. Until the present age, indeed the 
mass of the people have received by far the greater part of their 
religious knowledge and impressions from the mouth of the liy- 
ing teacher. Even now perhaps the majority in our own country 
have their religious principles and character formed mainly by 
oral instruction. 

“Respecting the method best adapted to the negroes, ex- 
perience must decide. A few remarks will develope the general 
es on which I would act if called to this high and holy 

uty. 

“Ist. 'T'o study to make the instructions given both pleasant 
and profitable to the instructed. 'The whole carcass of modern 
technical theology—its metaphysics—its subtle distinctions—its 
mystical dogmas—its sectarian polemics—its technical phrases, 
&c., &c.—should be cast away by him who goes to this simple 
and ignorant people asa Christian teacher. He should know 
nothing among them but the plain facts, and practical precepts, 
and the devotional sentiments of the Bible ; and these he should 
set forth in the most simple, intelligible, and animated language, 
abounding in illustrations drawn from objects familiar to his 
auditors. But let him avoid negroisms and vulgarity of all sorts— 
they would detract from his respectability, and be offensive to 
the understanding, and native taste of the negroes themselves, 
who are ignorant indeed, and to a degree stupid—but they are 
not fools. 
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“2d. To study maturely, and to digest in a lucid order, syste- 
matic course of instruction—not the technical system of the 
schools—but a system of plain, practical truth, adapted to the 
peculiar state of the people to be instructed—illustrating, incul- 
cating, repeating fundamental truths, and scriptural maxims, till 
they are well understood: aiming first to lay the foundation of a 
rational faith and an intelligent conyiction—before the feelings 
and fancies of a blind enthusiasm are stirred up. It is peculiarly 
dangerous, to set fire to the combustible heap of crude and fanat- 
ical fancies that occupy the brain of an ignorant person, such as 
are most of the uninstructed negroes. It is no hard thing to 
guide a well instructed mind, in which reason and conscience 
have their due influence—but what can be done with a full 
blown enthusiast, or a furious fanatic, who is maddened by the 
chimeras of a diseased fancy? 'They will disdain sober instruc- 
tion and set up for themselves. They will be your rivals, and 
have the advantage of you too, when once the flame of blind 
enthusiasm is kindled in the congregation. 

“3d. 'To avoid cramming an unprepared mind with too much at 
once. A few ideas at one time should be clearly expressed and 
deeply impressed. Do not hurry matters; but let the weak 
stomach digest one bit, before another is administered; relieve 
the wearied attention, and quicken pure devotional feeling, by 
sweet hymns and simple fervent prayers, and short affectionate 
exhortations. 

“Ath. 'To combine various modes of instruction; now a short 
sermon, methodically exhibiting a single point of truth or duty: 
now a suitable passage of scripture with a pithy commentary ; 
now a catechetical exercise, either on the last sermon or by 
lecturing at the time, propounding a point clearly, and then 
examining the auditor to see if he remember and understand. 
This will quicken attention, fix what is understood, and detect 
what is wanting. 

Too carry on this course, meet them twice on Sabbath and once 
in the week if possible. But do not claim too much of their 
Sunday leisure, or they will shun you. 

“5th. To gain their confidence and love, sympathize with their 
innocent feelings, talk to them privately, preserve a mild dignity 
without contemning their ignorance and degradation. Have all 
patience with them. 
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“6th. Do nothing without the masters consent. ‘Teach them 
what Paul directed slaves to do and be; but beware of pressing 
these duties too strongly and frequently, lest you beget the fatal 
suspicion that you are but executing a selfish scheme of the 
white man to make them better slaves, rather than to make them 
Christ’s freemen. If they suspect this, you labour in vain.” 

Another says, “On the modes of communicating a saving 
knowledge of Divine Truth to the coloured population, best 
suited to their genius, habits, and condition, we must remember 
that oral instruction, is the kind of instruction alone, that is 
universally allowed in slaveholding states. Hence the question 
with us will be, in what mode can oral instruction be best com- 
municated ? 

“T answer, Ist. Nothing can take the place of competent, 
qualified ministers or missionaries; men exclusively devoted to 
the work, who shall make it their lifetime labour and study, to 
whom adequate support must be given. 'The church is as much 
bound to furnish and support such missionaries, as missionaries to 
any other heathen people in the world. 

“2d. Their labours must be at churches or convenient stations 
on the Sabbath; and from plantation to plantation during the 
week. Plantation meetings are scarcely exceeded in utility by 
Sabbath or any other kind of meetings, and therefore should be 
vigorously prosecuted. Asa general rule none should attend 
but residents on the estates where they are held. 

“3d. In addition to the preaching of the gospel, classes of 
instruction should be formed, embracing in the first division, 
adults; and in the second, children and youth. Special instruc- 
tion should also be given to those who are members of the church, 
and those who are applying for admission. Let hasty admissions 
be avoided. 

“Ath. The manner of communicating instruction should be 
plain and familiar; fully within their comprehension; without 
coarseness or levity ; and with fervour. In the earlier stages of 
instruction, the catechetical method may be resorted to with 
success, your subjects being of the simplest kind; as you advance 
and your people acquire habits of attention and reflection, and 
improve in knowledge, your subjects may be more elevated. 

“5th. The matter of preaching, at least for no very inconsi- 
derable a time, may be chiefly, narratives, biographies, striking 
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works of God, miracles, parables. Didactic discourses, at least 
at first, are far from being interesting to them. Vary the exer- 
cises of worship by singing, and sing standing. Let portions of 
scripture be committed to memory, as well as psalms, hymns and 
spiritual songs, to take the place of the foolish and irreverent 
ones that are often in use among them. The besetting sins of 
this people ought to be exposed continually. Here give line 
upon line, and precept upon precept, until conscience is enlight- 
ened. Give encouragement in preaching, address them as men, 
men whom you love, men whom you believe to be capable of 
improvement, and who, you make no doubt, will improve. 

“ 6th. Of the classes of instruction, I would say that they are of 
incalculable benefit. All that can be said in favour of Sabbath 
schools, and Bible classes, can be said in favour of these classes; pro- 
perly conducted, they are nothing lessor more, than Sabbath schools, 
and Bibleclasses for coloured persons. Our main hope of permanent- 
ly improving this people, lies, just where it does with every other 
people: in the instruction of children and youth. Be beforehand’ 
with their parents, who can only, in the vast majority of cases, 
inculcate evil both by word and deed; and if it were practicable, 
an entire separation of children and adults (as is attempted by 
our missionaries at some of the stations by boarding schools and 
the like), would be the best thing that could be done. Every 
effort therefore should be made to draw out and attach children 
and youth to the schools opened on the Sabbath, at stations, and 
to schools opened in plantations. Wherever these schools are 
opened, if the missionary cannot be supported by good teachers, 
let him instruct the whole school, on the infant school plan him- 
self. His instructions too should not be short, and imperfect, 
but embrace some regular system of Christian doctrine and prac- 
tice ; so that after a reasonable time, when the course is com- 
pleted, a connected and intelligent view of Christianity will have 
been communicated. Connected with such a regular course of 
instruction, may be the use of scripture cards, and the like; 
teaching them to sing hymns, &c. Every thing I may say 
depends upon the teacher. If he is an interesting man, he will 
behold increased interest and rapid improvement in his classes. 

“With adult classes the improvement will generally be slower 
and the interest perhaps less and not so easily kept up. Let the 
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same general course of instruction be pursued with them, for 
literally they are but grown up children. 

“7th. I must not omit to mention, that these efforts of regu- 
larly appointed missionaries, must be seconded by pastors of 
churches, and when they can, let them have in their own 
churches, coloured schools, under the superintendence of elders 
and laymen. Is it not wonderful that our churches haye so long 
remained indifferent to this most interesting field of labour? 
One half or two thirds of our members have nothing to do. And 
why is itso? Because they will not labour for the coloured 
population. Let pastors awake and bring the subject strongly 
and repeatedly before their people. 

“8th. The missionary must be supported by Christian owners; 
they must labour to improve the servants at home; having 
regular schools for the children and meetings for the instruction 
of adults. ‘They should encourage their people to attend public 
worship, especially should they send the children to Sabbath 
school; otherwise such schools, let the missionary or teacher do 
what he may, will decline in all ordinary cases. 

“9th. Let owners also pay special attention to their planta- 
tion regulations; all these should be founded on Christian prin- 
ciple. Discipline, labour, houses, food, clothing, should all be 
attended to; lest in works we deny our profession. ‘This is 
fundamental. 

“10th. While strict subordination is maintained on plantations, 
the general police of counties should be rigidly adhered to, and 
if possible the coloured population protected from ardent spirits. 
The plan now hinted at, or one very similar, will perhaps be 
found best suited to their genius, habits, and condition.” 

But we must close. If our readers feel half the interest in 
this subject, which its importance demands, they will thank us 
for these views, even if they should not concur in every sug- 
gestion made. Let every man stand in his lot, and put on the 
whole armour of God. 
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Art. Il—Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, with extracts 
Srom her Journal and Letters. Edited by two of her daugh- 
ters. In two volumes. Vol. I. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 
1847. pp. 525. 


Tus name needs no introduction to our readers. Every one 
has heard of the Quaker philanthropist who devoted herself 
with great success to the improvement of the condition of Eng- 
lish prisons. This is about the sum of Mrs. Fry’s general repu- 
tation. But her biography unfolds a character of which her 
public enterprises give but a faint idea. he history of her 
spiritual life, of which her benevolent actions were only the sym- 
bols, appears to us the far more instructive and interesting por- 
tion of her memoir. We confess we rise from the first volume— 
the only one yet reprinted, and comprising the first forty-five 
years of her life—with more affecting associations of the home- 
scenes of Earlham, St. Mildred’s Court, and Plashet, the exer- 
cises of soul at “ Meetings,” death-beds, and domestic trials, than 
of the Lord Mayor’s Mansion House, the attentions of princes, 
peers and parliaments, and the not less flattering honours of the 
crowds of visiters drawn by her strange celebrity to Newgate 
itself. 

Mrs. Fry was one of the twelve children of John Gurney, of the 
county of Norfolk, England. Her father was the fourth genera- 
tion of the Gurney family that had followed the doctrines of 
George Fox, and through her mother she descended from the cel- 
ebrated Robert Barclay, author of the Apology for the Quakers ; 
but there was little more than the name of the plain sect in the 
family at the time of her birth (1780) and throughout her girl- 
hood. The seven daughters danced and sang, and mingled in 
the gaieties of the world, even to the theatre, and we read of 
Elizabeth’s red riding- -habit, and her purple boots laced with 
scarlet, and even of her own cheeks being “ painted a little.” 
Earlham, near Norwich, became the family- -seat in her infancy— 
the residence of her eminent brother Joseph John Gurney at the 

‘€7jof his recent decease—and was the centre of a wealthy circle 
‘and a large hospitality. Her mother, who was careful to instruct 
the little ones in the scriptures, died when Elizabeth was 
twelve years old, and she describes herself in childhood as ner- 
vously timid, reserved, and obstinate, disinclined to learning and 
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“having a poor, not to say a low opinion of myself” Her na- 
tural affections were painfully ardent, and her childish terror of 
the entrance of death into the family ‘made her often weep, and 
wish “ that two large walls might crush us all together, that we 
might die at once, and thus avoid the misery of each other’s 
death.” From such elements as these came the humble believer, 
the courageous reformer, the influential leader, the public 
preacher, the plain “ Friend.” 

A Roman Catholic gentleman was the first means of persuading 
the gay and thoughtless—if not sceptical—household of Earlham 
to hear and read the scriptures, and religious books. Elizabeth 
was induced by her uncle to attend more faithfully than was the 
habit of the family, the worship of the society to which they 
belonged by birth; and before she was seventeen her mind 
began to grope after something better than the world and natural 
religion. The memoir is composed in great part, of extracts 
from a religious journal by her hand, the earlier portion of which 
she destroyed, but which was preserved from the beginning of 
1797. ‘The entries of that year begin to show the influence of 
the bible andthe meeting. She has become thoughtful; discerns 
the unfavourable influence of worldly company and fashionable 
amusements on her mind; quarrels with herself for her weakness 
in being so easily led off by every vanity, when she knows that 
she must possess some more solid ground of happiness. 

“JT am seventeen to-day. Am I a happier or a better creature than I was this 
time twelvemonth? I know I am happier; I think I am better. I hope I shall 
be much better this day year than Iam now. I hope to be quite an altered per- 
son, to have more knowledge, to have my mind in greater order; and my heart too, 


that wants to be put in order as much, if not more, than any part of me, it is in 
such a fly-away state.” 


The journal of the next few months shows the poor child 
working her way through unsatisfactory efforts to make herself 
better, whilst now and then there seems to break in a gleam of 
the true light, which is at length to bring her to Christ. 


“J have seen several things in myself and others, I never before remarked; but 
I have not tried to improve myself, I have given way to my passions, and let them 
have command over me. I have known my faults, and not corrected them, and 
now Iam determined I will once more try, with redoubled ardour, to overcome my 
wicked inclinations ; I must not flirt; I must not ever be out of temper with the 
children ; I must not contradict ruhant a cause; I must not mump when my 
sisters are liked and I am not; I must not allow myself to be angry; I must not 
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exaggerate, which I am inclined to do. I must not give way to luxury; I must 
not be idle in mind; I must try to give way to every good feeling, and overcome 
every bad; I will see what I can do. If I had but perseverance, I could do all that 
I wish ; I will try. I have lately been too satirical, so as to hurt sometimes ; 
remember, it is always a fault to hurt others.” 

“J do not know if I shall not soon be rather religious, because I have thought 
lately, what a support it is through life; it-seems so delightful to depend upon a 
superior power, for all that is good; it is at least always having the bosom of a 
friend open to us, (in imagination) to rest all our cares and sorrows upon; and 
what must be our feelings to imagine that friend perfect, and guiding all and every 
thing, as it should be guided. I think any body who had real faith, could never 
be unhappy ; it appears the only certain source of support and comfort in this life, 
and what is best of all, it draws to virtue, and if the idea be ever so ill founded, 
that leads to that great object, why should we shun it? Religion has been misused 
and corrupted, that is no reason why religion itself is not good. I fear being reli- 
gious, in case I should be enthusiastic. 

* A thought passed my mind, that if I had some religion, I should be superior 
to what I am, it would be a bias to better actions; I think I am, by degrees, losing 
many excellent qualities. I am more cross, more proud, more vain, more extra- 
vagant. I lay it to my great love of gaiety and the world. I feel, I know I am 
failing. I do believe if I had a little true religion, I should have a greater support 
than I have now; in virtue my mind wants a stimulus; never, no never, did mind 
want one more: but I have the greatest fear of religion, because I never saw a 
person religious who was not enthusiastic.” 

“J must die! I shall die! wonderful, death is beyond comprehension. To leave 
life, and all its interests, and be almost fotgotten by those we love. What a com- 
fort must a real fait’ «in religion be, in the hour of death; to have a firm belief of 
entering into ey asting joy. I have a notion of such a thing, but I am sorry to 
say, I have no real faith in any sort of religion; it must be a comfort and support 
in affliction, and I know enough of life to see how great a stimulus is wanted, te 
support through the evils that are inflicted, and to keep in the path of virtue. If 
religion be a support, why not get it 2 

“T think it almost impossible to keep strictly to principle, without religion ; I 
don’t feel any real religion ; I should think those feelings impossible to obtain, for 
even if I thought all the Bible was true, I do not think I could make myself feel 
it: I think I never saw any person who appeared so totally destitute of it. I fear 
I am, by degrees, falling away from the path of virtue and truth,” 


In February, 1798, William Savery,jan American Friend, 
preached at the Norwich meeting. Elizabeth’ was commonly 
restless at such times, but Savery fixed her attention ; she wept 
and was agitated under his discourse, and confessed that she felt 
that day there is a God and that she had experienced devotional 
feelings under that conviction. She went to dine with her 
uncle that she might meet the preacher there. His conversa- 
tion (in her own description) “was like a refreshing shower falling 
upon earth that had been dried up for ages.” She attended 
meeting again in the afternoon, and astonished her sisters 
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by weeping in the carriage as they drove home. The great 
effect of Savery’s discourses and conversation appears to have 
been to deepen her conviction of the folly of worldliness and in- 
crease her desire for religion. If the good man had but pointed 
her to Christ at that favourable juncture, the burden would, pro- 
bably, have fallen from her soul far sooner than it did. But it 
was well for her to be so thoroughly aroused that she could find 
no rest till she was drawn to Him who was lifted up. 

Just at this time she visited ]ondon, and moved in the circles 
of Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Inchbald, Dr. Wolcot, and Sir George Staun- 
ton. When she first felt the effects of Savery’s sermon, she was 
frightened “that a plain Quaker should have made so deep an 
impression upon me,”’ and she had no scruples about telling him 
that her “principles were not Friendly.” This was soon appa- 
rent in London. One evening at Drury Lane, the next at Co- 
vent Garden, the third at a dance, then the theatre again, then a 
lesson in dancing. Yet she found no pleasure in this course. 
“ All the play-houses and gaiety in the world” could not excite 
her so much as the hearing William Savery preach. 'That she 
consented at all, in the awakened state of her mind, shows how 
much the customs of a certain style of living may make one un- 
conscious of—perhaps less susceptible of—the injurious tendency 
of what are commonly regarded as the strongest proofs of utter 
thoughtlessness. It was after such a week that she heard Savery 
again on the pleasures of religion and the spirit of prayer, and 
found more delight than in the whole round of worldliness, and 
“felt to pray with him.” But still her highest expectation of 
attaining religion reached no higher than the gaining of ‘an 
humble, devotional spirit. After Savery’s sermon in London, 
she calls on Mrs. Siddons, attends the opera and a rout, and has 
“a pleasant merry day with Peter Pindar.’ We read nothing 
of repentance for sin, or seeking of pardon; of no cross, but that 
of self denial; of no Christ at all. Yet thirty years afterwards 
Mrs. Fry referred to this visit, and pronounced it to be the 
turning point of her life. She had made a full experiment of 
the world and found it vanity; she now renounced public amuse- 
ments, from conscientious motives, and became more thoroughly 
persuaded of the necessity of spiritual religion, “although the 
glad tidings of the gospel of Christ were little, very little, if at all 
understood by me.” “Can any one doubt,” she asks in 1828, 
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“that it was this Spirit which manifested to me the evil in my 
own heart, as well as that which I perceived around me, leading 
me to abhor it, and to hunger and thirst after Himself and His 
righteousness, and that salvation which cometh by Christ ?” We 
ought to add that Savery tried, though in too indefinite and 
general a way, to set her on this track, and ina most appropriate 
letter directed her to resort to the Divine power to create her 
anew in Christ Jesus, and to free her from the law of sin and 
death, through the law of the Spirit of life in Him. 

In the course of a year she found herself in “so great a liking 
for plain Friends,” that she felt it necessary to guard against her 
affection for them exerting a bias on her judgment of truth. A 
little afterwards, she privately writes, “I really think I shall 
turn plain Friend.” Her early disposition towards benevolent 
actions now showed itself in her attendance upon “ poor Bob,” a 
dying family-servant, to whom she would read a chapter “in the 
Testament,” sometimes “the one upon death,” by which title 
her comparative want of familiarity with the scriptures made 
her designate the 15th chapter of first Corinthians. She also 
read the Bible every Sunday evening to “Billy,” and talked of 
having several poor children along with him to read the New 
Testament and religious books for an hour. She begins to think 
of the advantages of a plainer style of dress and speech to pro- 
tect her from some of the allurements of the world, calls herself 
“3 Quaker at heart,” questions the propriety of witnessing a 
military review, or going to hear a marine band. She confesses 
her love of dancing and music, but argues against the indulgence 
on the ground that “the more the pleasures of life are given up, 
the less we love the world.” Ona visit to relatives at Colebrook 
Dale, the house of the wealthy philanthropist, Richard Rey- 
nolds, she was surrounded by a society of excellent people of 
the straitest sect, and her new principles received fresh confirm- 
ation. A female teacher, who knew her religious state and her 
benevolent dispositions, uttered two predictions concerning her ; 
one, that she should renounce the world, and devote herself: to 
Giod and attain a glorious immortality ; the other, that she should 
become a light to the blind, speech to the dumb, and feet to the 
lame. “She seems as if she thought I was to be a minister of 
Christ. CanIeverbeone? IfI am obedient, I believe I shall.” 
Indeed she had an early presentiment. that she was destined te 
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perform some special work in life, she had dreams to this effect, 
and in 1818 these various presages seem to have been in her 
mind when she recorded her acknowledgments to the Divine 
guide who had directed her path “so as in a remarkable manner 
to bring to pass what she saw for herself in early life, though 
as through a glass darkly, which others more clearly saw for her 
and had to declare unto her.” Deborah Darby’s prediction had 
both a literal and figurative accomplishment in the merciful 
deeds, as well as gracious discourses, by which the subject of it 
was equally signalized. 

On leaving Colebrook Dale the young convert enters in her 
diary “this day I have said thee instead of you; but still go on 
soberly and with consideration.” On the next day “I felt say- 
ing thee very difficult to Mr. —, but I perceived it was far more 
so after I sang to them.” ‘Three days after she fairly ran off 
from Henry B—, because she had not courage to address him 
with the plainer pronoun, but recovered herself and got through 
very well. ‘The change had one good effect—“it makes me 
think before I speak, and avoid saying much, and also avoid the 
spirit of gaiety and flirting.” If there is indeed this virtue in 
thee and thou, we should earnestly urge their adoption in all socie- 
ties. We cannot, however, doubt Miss Gurney’s conscientious- 
ness in seeking these changes, nor that they had the good effect 
she ascribes to them in helping a girl of eighteen in her transit 
from the gay and unbelieving world to a better company. 

But there was higher evidence of change of character than 
this. ‘The sick and poor of Earlham and Norwich found her a . 
bountiful visiter. She saw to their wants and read to them the 
scriptures, and collected their children once a week to teach 
them, until her school numbered seventy, whom she taught with- 
out any assistance. At home she had no congenial spirits to en- 
courage her progress in plainness. Even her father thought 
she was going too far. Yet she still said Mr. and Mrs., wore a 
black lace turban, and was struggling to know what was her 
duty in regard to singing and dancing to oblige others. The 
following passage in her journal of March 4, 1799, is a touching 
picture of the conflict of her conscientiousness with her domes- 
tic affections. 


“T hope the day has passed without many faults. John is just come in to ask 
me to dance in such a kind way. Oh, dear me! I am now acting clearly differ- 
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ently from them all, Remember this, as I have this night refused to dance with 
my dearest brother, I must out of kindness to him not be tempted by any one else. 
Have mercy, oh God! have mercy upon me! and let me act right, I humbly 
pray Thee: wilt Thou love my dearest most dear brothers and sisters, wilt Thou 
protect us? Dear John! I feel much for him, such as these are home-strokes, but 
I had far rather have them, if indeed guided by Supreme Wisdom; for then I 
need not fear. I know that not dancing will not lead me to do wrong, and I fear 
dancing does; though the task is hard on their account, I hope I do not mind the 
pain to myself. I feel for them; but if they see in time I am happier for it, I 
think they will no longer lament over me. I will go to them as soon as they have 
done, try to be cheerful and to show them I love them; for I do most truly, partic- 
ularly John. I think I might talk a little with John, and tell him how I stand, for 
it is much my wisest plan to keep truly intimate with them all; make them my 
first friends. I do not think I ever love them so well as at such times as these. I 
should fully express my love for them, and how nearly it touches my heart, acting 
differently to what they like. These are truly great steps to take in life, but L 
may expect support under them.” 


A few weeks after this, her journal ceases to be dated as be- 
fore with the heathen months, and is headed “Fourth month 
6th.” She does not forget Deborah Darby’s prophecies, nor 
“that silence which first took possession of my mind,” which 
made her weep “ with the heavenly feeling of humility and re- 
pentance.” Her First-day evening flock gives her opportunities 
of trying her gifts, and it is evident that there is an increasing 
impression on her mind that one day she shall become a Chris- 
tian and a Quaker indeed. Visiting the Friend’s school at Ack- 
worth, in the north of England, at the time of General Meeting, 
she was put on the examining committee, and gave a verbal 
report to the Meeting, which helped to break the ice in the way 
of public speaking. ‘Then at her Sunday-school “in part of one 
of the chapters I seemed carried through to explain something 
to them in a way I hardly ever did before. . . Thad a flow 
of ideas come one after another, in a sweet and rather refreshing 
way.” Now came the cap and close handkerchief: and then, at 
meeting “I felt, supposing it was my duty to speak in that 
meeting, what would it not be to me! and I don’t think I felt 
perfectly clear of that awful duty ; not that I now believe it will 
be at this time required of me, but it appears to me a devotion 
of heart that I must try to attain; or else my lamp will not be 
prepared, that I may go when my Master calleth.” . 

On the 13th August 1800, Elizabeth Gurney had a farewell 
meeting with her Sunday scholars—eighty-six in number—and 
in a few days afterwards was married to Joseph Fry, a merchant 
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of extensive business in London, whither they soon removed. 

Shortly after beginning their housekeeping Mrs. Fry felt con- 
strained to have a portion of Scripture read daily in the family, 
and made the attempt herself, but she was so embarrassed by 
this novel undertaking, in the presence of a member of the So- 
ciety from Philadelphia, who was then their guest, that she had 
to resign the book to her husband to finish the 46th Psalm. In 
London we find her happy in her family, a visiter of the 
poor and of schools, (although not on such a scale for the first 
few years as at Earlham,) and her journal gives proofs of ad- 
vance in evangelical sentiments. This was probably promoted 
by the influence of the Rev. Mr. Edwards, of the Church of 
England, who upon the death of her brother’s wife in 1808, became 
a spiritual counsellor to the widower and his sisters at Harlham, 
through her friend and Mrs. Fry. She was now the mother of 
five children, and the subjoined fragment is characteristic of her 
principles of early education. 


‘** Children should be deeply impressed with the belief, that the first and great 
object of their education, is to follow Christ; and indeed to be true Christians : 
and those things on which we, the Society of Friends, differ from the world in 
general, should not, I think, be impressed upon them, by only saying, as is often 
done, ‘ because Friends do it;’ but singly and simply as things that the Christian 
life appears to us to require, and that therefore they must be done. They should 
also early be taught that all have not seen exactly the same; but that there are 
many equally belonging to the church of Christ, who may in other respects be as 
much stricter than ourselves, as we are than they in these matters.” 


In the spring of 1809, in consequence of the death of Mr. 
Fry’s father, the family removed from London to the homestead 
called Plashet, in the county of Essex, where she greatly en- 
joyed herself, with her children, in transplanting wild flowers 
and cultivating the garden. During a visit to Tunbridge Wells 
in that year, she had the first decided impulse to exercise her 
gifts in preaching. 

“ Having no Meeting here, we yesterday sat silently together in the family ; and 
I have to relate what has pained me with regard to myself. There appeared on 
our first sitting down so solemn a covering ; but, notwithstanding all my covenants, 
and all my good desires, I flinched in spirit and turned my mind from it, instead 
of feeling, ‘Speak Lord for thy servant heareth ;’ my great fear was, lest I should 
have to acknowledge, that I believed the promise was verified with us, that ‘where 
two or three are met together in My name, there am I in the midst of them.’ 

“ Now, I think it very likely I should not have found myself thus called upon ; 
but my fear was so great, that I dare not ask whether it were the right call or not, 
but turned from it. This has renewedly led me to see what I am, and humbly to 
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desire, feeling my own extreme weakness and rebellious heart, that He who has in 
mercy begun the work in me, will be pleased still to carry it on, and to grant abil- 
ity to do, what He may require at my hands.” 

In two weeks after this, as she entered the chamber where 
her father had just expired, expressing to the last his hope “ that 
through the mercy of God in Christ, he should be received with 
glory,” she burst forth in an expression of submission and praise, 
ending in a short prayer. “I cannot understand it; but the 
power given was wonderful to myself, and the cross none; my 
heart was so full that I could hardly hinder utterance.” At the 
funeral she sat “under a solemn quietness” during the preaching 
of other Friends, but with a secret impression that she might 
be impelled to utter something. Accordingly as the assembly 
was about to move away from the grave, Mrs. Fry fell on her 
knees, exclaiming, in the words of the song of Moses and the 
Lamb, “Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty; just and true are thy ways thou king of saints,” adding 
“be pleased to accept our thanksgiving.” She expected to have 
more to say, “ but not feeling the power continue, I arose direct- 
ly.” This may be considered as the beginning of her probation 
asa minister. She was now thirty, and the reader of her journal 
can have no doubt that but for her nervous temperament, she 
would long before have ventured to express herself in the Meet- 
ings where her mind was always so actively at work. Soon after 
these occurrences a text came into her thoughts at meeting so 
forcibly that “ my fright was extreme, and it appeared almost as if 
I must if I did my duty, utter them. I hope Idid not wholly revolt, 
but I did cry in my heart, for that time, to be excused ; that like 
Samuel, I might apply to some Eli to know what the voice was 
that I heard.” At length in December 1809, the same text was 
suggested again to her mind, as she sat in meeting, and she 
could no longer suppress its utterance, though she seems to 
have added nothing to the simple passage “be of good courage, 
and He will strengthen your hearts, all ye that hope in the Lord.” 
Shortly afterwards she prayed in public, and it was now con- 
sidered that her “mouth had been opened in Meetings.” In 
1811 she was duly acknowledged as a Minister, and from that 
date her public exercises enlarged, so that she was not only a 
frequent preacher at her own neighbourhood meeting, but trav- 
elled “under concern” to give “testimony,” at the larger convo- 
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cations, quarterly and yearly, in various parts of the kingdom. 
She was always well received. Her preaching was sensible, 
tender and to a certain extent scriptural; but we miss in the 
sketches of her discourses that gospel-unction, that full reception 
of the apostolic doctrines of the source and method of justifica- 
tion and sanctification, which characterized the sermons, prayers 
and publications of her better-instructed brother, Joseph John. 
“ Words of doctrine,” she says, “I do not pretend to understand 
or enter into.” The more the pity! Stil we cannot doubt that 
when she spoke of “ faith in Christ, as our Saviour, our Redeem- 
er, and our only Hope of Glory,” that as far “as I know a coming 
unto God, it is through and by Christ,” and similar expressions of 
occasional occurrence, she must have had the root of saving 
knowledge in her heart. 

But let us now trace her course more particularly in her 
labours of love for the temporal wants and sufferings of mankind. 
From her childhood she was noted for her compassionate dispo- 
sition and her readiness to give to and work for the poor. She 
used to say that it was a great mistake to praise her for what she 
did in the way of benevolence, as it was no more than the grati- 
fication of a strong natural feeling. We have referred to some 
of her methods of doing good at Earlham and in London. On 
her removal to Plashet, she found in that hamlet and surround- 
ing parishes, better opportunities of exerting her personal charity. 
She established a girls’ school in East Ham which continues to 
this day. A supply of clothing and medicines was always on 
hand for the poor, and in severe winters she furnished soup to 
hundreds. A settlement of Irish Catholics, not far from her 
house, looked up to her as their ready friend in sickness and — 
want, the vaccinator of their infants, and their religious counsel- 
Jor, where she did not interfere with the priest. She was always 
provided with bibles for distribution, and was an active promoter 
of bible societies. On the first meeting of the Norwich Bible 
Society, in 1811, a company of thirty-four dined with the Gur- 
neysat Earlham. Bishop Bathurst, with several clergymen of 
the Establishment and Dissent, were of the party. Before rising 
from table Mrs. F'ry was so affected by what she called “a power 
of love, I believe I may say life,” that she could not resist its 
prompting to ask for silence, and on her knees poured forth a 
prayer for the spread of the scriptures, and a spiritual blessing 
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on all present. 'T'his unusual and sudden act of devotion, made 
a solemn impression on Episcopalian and Baptist, Lutheran and 
Friend. Mr. Hughes, the secretary of the parent society, said 
of it in a letter— 

“ After dinner, on the day of the Meeting, the pause encouraged by ‘ the Society 
of Friends,’ was succeeded by a devout address to the Deity, by a female minister, 
Elizabeth Fry, whose manner was impressive, and whose words were so appropri- 
ate, that none present can ever forget the incident; or ever advert to it, without 
emotions alike powerful and pleasing. The first emotion was surprise ; the second, 
awe; the third, pious fervour. As soon as we were re-adjusted at the table, I 
thought it might be serviceable to offer a remark, that proved the coincidence of 
my heart with the devotional exercise in which we had been engaged; this had 
the desired effect. Mr. Owen and others suggested accordant sentiments, and we 
seemed generally to feel like the disciples, whose hearts burned within them as 
they walked to Emmaus.” 


The winter of 1812-13, was spent by Mrs. Fry and her family 
in London. It was in the course of that season that she paid her 
first visit to Newgate, having been excited to do so by learning 
the deep depravity and moral neglect in which the female pri- 
soners were living there. Hundreds of women, many of them 
with children, were crowded into the most wretched apartments, 
without bedding or decent clothing ; drinking, swearing, gaming, 
fighting, without control or employment; it wasa place that the 
very governor of the prison dreaded to enter.. Mrs. Fry, with 
a sister of Sir 'T’. F. Buxton, (whose wife was a sister of Mrs. 
Fry,) visited this miserable den, and explored its wretchedness ; 
but it was not until four years afterwards, that she began that 
systematic attention to the subject, the success of which aston- 
ished England and has immortalized her name. 

In this interval she had many severe afflictions which may 
have contributed essentially to prepare her for her,great work. ' 
Among these were her own weak health, the death of a beloved 
brother and two cousins, and especially the bereavement of one 
of her children—the seventh of nine—a bright child, not five 
years old, one of whose sayings was, “ Mamma, I love every body 
better than myself, and I love thee better than every body, and 
I love Almighty much better than thee, and I hope thee loves 
ace much better than me.” 

In 1f16- 17, we find Mrs. Fry again in London, and her history 
henceforward bears on every page the ill-favoured name of New- 
gate. As Crabbe sings of her in his Tales of the Hall— 
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“ She fought her way through all things, vile and base, 
And made a prison a religious place: 
Fighting her way—the way that angels fight 
With powers of darkness—to let in the light.” 


The second visit she made to Newgate, she was unaccompanied. 
She spent some hours among the wretched criminals, on the 
women’s side, and before she left them, they attended to her 
reading of a chapter of the bible, and her encouraging remarks 
founded on the parable of the labourers in the vineyard who were 
admitted at all hours, even to the eleventh. She at that time, 
proposed to the miserable mothers, the establishment of a school 
for their children, to which they consented, and agreed to select 
one of their number as teacher. ‘This was done, and the young 
woman chosen, was one of the earliest to profit savingly by the 
spiritual instruction soon after introduced. 'The school, compri- 
sing the children and as many persons under twenty- -five years 
of age, as the place would hold, was kept inacell. A few other 
ladies united with Mrs. Fry in superintending the conduct of the 
school from day to day. he civilizing effect it produced soon 
encouraged them to think of enlarging ‘their plans, and in 1817 
twelve ladies, all Quakers but one, firiiod the “ Association for 
the improvement of the female prisoners in Newgate.” ‘Their 
plan was to clothe, instruct and employ the prisoners, to improve 
their condition and reform their characters, so that there might 
be a hope of their leaving the gaol encouraged and qualified to 
lead moral and industrious lives. A large room was provided in 
which the women met the members of: the Association, in the 
presence of the Sheriffs, and expressed their readiness to adopt 
certain rules, read to them by Mrs. Fry, by which they were 
required to engage in work, abandon their disorderly behaviour, 
submit to the oversight of a matron, yard-keeper and class-moni- 
tors chosen from themselves, and to meet twice every day to 
hear the scriptures read. Sewing, knitting, and other work was 
fully provided, the experiment was faithfully made, and at the 
end of the first month, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Sher- 
iffs of London beheld, with almost incredulous eyes, a place that 
had long been called “ hell above ground,” wearing the appear- 
ance of a colony of clean, industrious and respectable women. 

To appreciate the honour due to Mrs. Fry for these move- 
ments, we must remember that they were made at a time when 
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little or nothing was attempted for the reformation of any class 
of prisoners, but when a gaol was regarded, even byg good people, 
as if necessarily shutting its inmates, like the imaginary gates of 
the Italian poet, from all hope until, if ever, they should return 
to the free world. For whatever encouragement the example 
of Howard may have afforded to labourers in this branch of bene- 
volence, it is certain that when Mrs. Fry and her coadjutors put 
their fair hands to the work, it was beginning in chaos. 

In her evidence before a committee of the House of Commons, 
in February, 1818, Mrs. Fry stated that the voluntary rules of 
the work-room had been very seldom broken; that it had never 
been necessary so much as to suggest punishment;-that the 
women had made nearly twenty thousand articles of apparel, and 
knitted from sixty to a hundred pair of stockings every month; 
that their earnings went a good way in helping to clothe them- 
selves; that they would flock eagerly to hear the scriptures 
read; and she related a number of instances that had already 
taken place, to prove that the lessons of morality and industry 
learned in the work-room of the ladies’ committee, had been 
pursued by prisoners on their full liberation, or after their trans- 
portation to Botany Bay. 

The publicity which her name was now obtaining was very 
embarrassing to Mrs. Fry. The newspapers proclaimed her 
works; her testimony and advice were sought by the committee 
of the House of Commons; the Marquis of Lansdowne spoke of 
her in the House of Lords as “the genius of good;” in the sight of 
a great assembly in a public hall at the Mansion House of the 
Lord Mayor, the queen arose from a splendid circle of nobles and 
prelates, in full dress, and singled out the plain Quaker woman 
to converse with her, at which sight the whole company raised 
an enthusiastic clap and shout of applause. Newgate was often 
thronged with strange visiters. Royal dukes, nobles, statesmen, 
and high-born ladies sought opportunities of spending an hour 
within the grated enclosures, from the very sight and neighbour- 
hood of which they had been accustomed to turn away. A 
company of most distinguished guests at the table of the Duke of 
Devonshire, listened with interest to the recital which one of the 
party gave of Mrs. Fry’s exhortation to the convicts from the 
fourth chapter of Ephesians. “He could hardly refrain from 
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tears,’ Sir James Mackintosh wrote, “in speaking of it. He 
called it the deepest tragedy he had ever witnessed.” 

The benevolent supervision of the Ladies’ Association over 
the prisoners was not confined to the walls of Newgate. They 
provided for such as were transported to Australia, accompanied 
them to the place of embarkation, and made arrangements for 
supplying them with work during the voyage. 'This was no 
slight undertaking, when more than a hundred women, besides 
children, were commonly sent in one vessel. The system of 
classes and monitors, with bible and tract reading, was pursued 
on the passage. 

In 1818 Mrs. Fry, accompanied by her brother J. J. Gurney 
and his wife, visited Scotland and the North of England. She 
preached often on the journey, and in some of the principal 
towns inspected the prisons and assisted in organizing ladies’ 
committees on the Newgate model. At the seat of the Earl of 
Derby, where they passed a few days, the brother and sister held 
a religious meeting at which the whole family and their guests, 
to the number of a hundred, were present. Joseph read a chap- 
ter: after a pause Mrs. Fry prayed. “The large party ap- 
peared humbled and tendered.” Then Joseph spoke and his 
sister added a few words, after which he prayed, and she, again, 
offered an expression of thanks to the family and servants for 
their kindness to them as disciples of the Redeemer. Mr. 
Gurney published a volume of “ Notes” of the state of the prisons 
visited in this tour; the general character of its disclosures is 
that of the elaborate reports of a similar kind made to several 
legislatures of our own States with a special reference to the 
condition of lunatics by the indefatigable Miss Dix. The im- 
provements of prison discipline were thus diffused. Mrs. Fry 
was consulted from all quarters. In 1820, she made another 
extensive journey through the English prisons. In the same 
year she corresponded with one of the princesses of Russia who 
had imitated her example in forming a ladies’ committee for vis- 
iting the female prisoners in the five prisons of St. Petersburg. 
Sher was also consulted by Mr. Venning, an English resident at 
the Russian capital, on the construction and management of a 
lunatic asylum, and the emperor gave £3000 to purchase cast- 
iron window frames which she recommended to be substituted 
for the usual iron bars, and which often caused the half-con- 
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scious patient to exclaim “ prison! prison!” Mrs. Fry having 
also suggested the propriety of allowing the manageable lunatics 
to dine together as a family, the empress caused the experiment 
to be made in her presence, which was so successful that she de- 
clared to Mr. Venning “this is one of the happiest days of my 
life.’ It was also through the English Quakeress’s advice that 
the scriptures were furnished to the patients of the asylum. 
Her letters to Mr. Venning were always translated for the Em- 
press and entered on the books of the asylum to signify that 
their suggestions were adopted. In Turin and Amsterdam also 
her opinions on prison reform were sought for by influential per- 
sons at this time: and among the numerous collateral benefits of 
her great enterprise must be mentioned the Shelters, Refuges 
and Asylums which have been instituted in Great Britain and 
the continent for discharged female prisoners, and the Schools of 
Discipline for vicious or neglected female children. By her in- 
fluence the means of preventing that poverty which leads to crime 
and the prison were greatly promoted. Dr. Chalmers had talked 
with her about his large plans for reaching this evil, especially 
the agency of Provident Societies and Savings Banks, During 
a visit to Brighton for health, in 1824, she was led to take 
measures for the permanent benefit of the large numbers of the 
poor who were living by beggary, and thence arose the Brighton 
District Society, under the patronage of several of the nobility. 
It was during the same visit that she exerted herself to obtain 
Bibles and useful books for the seamen employed as the coast 
guard for the prevention of smuggling. 

Our readers must be aware that we are hurrying them 
with a rapid pen through material too abundant for detail. Yet 
the present volume closes in 1825, leaving a score of years of 
the greatest maturity of her experience and unceasing labours 
to fill another volume of equal size. What we have culled from 
the memoir embraces enough to serve as an example of what 
may be accomplished by the persevering zeal of one individual, 
and even by the head of a large family. Mrs. Fry was not re- 
markable for what is called talent. Her education was not 
very thorough. She had no extraordinary personal advantages 
over the mass of respectable matrons in English or American 
society. 'T'rue she had wealth and an influential family-connex- 
ion, but these were only trifling auxiliaries to the resources she 
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had in her own love and purpose of doing good. She revealed 
the secret on her death-bed, when she observed to one of her 
children, “I can say one thing—since my heart was touched, at 
the age of seventeen, I believe I never have awakened from 
sleep, in sickness or in health, by day or by night, without my 
first waking thought being how best I might serve my Lord.” 
We think we speak without prejudice in saying that we do 
not perceive that this excellent woman’s principles, as a member 
and minister of the society of Friends, gave her any peculiar 
advantage either as to her piety or philanthropy. She might 
have done the same good, under the same circumstances, if she 
had been a member of any of the denominations who keep the 
ordinances and pay their ministers; and had she early fallen into 
opportunities of learning the gospel in all the fulness of the 
system of Paul in the epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and 
Hebrews, we feel assured her evangelical views would have been 
more definite and scriptural, would have given her an earlier 
and more complete release from the righteousness which is of 
the law, and imparted to her soul a confidence and peace in be- 
lieving which, so far as the volume before us testifies, were not 
of that degree of fulness which we, of the persuasions who trust 
more in the inspiration of the New 'Testament than of ourselves, 
are accustomed to look for in the assured believer. Yet we 
should like to see among ourselves more of that silent waiting 
upon God in meditation, and in preparation for worship, which 
the Friends practise; more of their apprehension of the effect 
of externals both in common life and in the. public service of 
God upon the spirituality of religion. A large comment might 
be made on Mrs. Fry’s prayer to be kept from “right-hand as 
well as left-hand errors,” and on her phrase “a Martha-like 
spirit about spiritual things. One of her own best traits was 
that she seemed to attend to every thing, temporal as well as 
spiritual, with the mind of one always intent on the one thing 
needful. Her views of the Friends’ exclusive principles were 
doubtless modified by her extensive association with Christians 
of all names. Most of her large family, and some of her own 
children were attached to the Church of England. One of her 
sisters was married to a clergyman and one of her daughters to 
a layman of that church, and she was in constant correspondence 
and business connexion with leading Christians, irrespective of 
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their communion. She often intimates that she felt herself 
entitled to a gospel liberty which the bonds of her sect refused. 
But this is all over, and she is now, we trust, in that full and 
eternal communion of saints of which she had an exciting fore- 
taste in the circle of Bible Society friends when she could not 
refrain from praying in the presence of the representatives of 
many persuasions, that their common endeavours to spread the 
knowledge of God might be blessed, and that “through the as- 
sistance of His grace we might so follow Him, and our blessed 
Lord, in time, that. we might eventually enter into a glorious 
eternity, where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest.” 


Arr. IIl—Teaching a Science: the Teacher an Artist. By 
Rey. Baynard R. Hall, A. M., Principal of the Classical and 
Mathematical Institute, Newburgh, New York. Baker & 
Scribner. 1847. 12mo. pp. 305. 


Tue title of this book is the worst thing about it, and will, we 
fear, deter some persons from procuring a volume which discusses 
one of the most important topics of our age. Education con- 
nects itself with every thing great, patriotic and holy; and, in 
a country like ours, cannot be treated at all without bringing up 
matters which involve the highest problems in ethics, politics 
and religion. The work of instruction employs, however, so 
large a number of persons, and is carried on among us with so 
little of that reverence for established precedent which prevails 
in older countries, that we have hundreds of inventors and scores 
of books. Livery common school becomes a laboratory for trial 
of skill, and forgetful of the sound maxim, E’zperimentum in 
corpore vili, our poor children are subjected to every variety of 
whimsical training, all which, in due time, is laid before the pub- 
lic in magazine, treatise, or school-report. It is therefore with 
fear and trembling that we take up a book on pedagogics; ex- 
pecting always some unheard-of scheme for making teachers 
without trouble, or regenerating scholars without religion. The 
author of the work before us appears to be an experienced 
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teacher. He is certainly in earnest. So far from making the 
business of education an easy or an irresponsible affair, he plainly 
regards it as a high solemnity. ‘The seeming lightness of some 
passages reveals itself on further inspection to be the bitterness 
ofa sarcasm which labours to find thongs severe enough for the 
charlatanry of ignorance. Though we observe here and there 
some tokens of undeniable hobby-riding, we rejoice to agree with 
the author in all that relates to the new-fangled ways of teach- 
ing. He values some things indeed which we regard as indiffe- 
rent; he is enthusiastic about some things which, with deference, 
we esteem no better than crotchets; and he is valiant against 
some things which we hold to be (like some other things we all 
wot of) ¢olerabiles ineptias ; nevertheless he is a good soldier, 
in a good cause, a veteran, and an enthusiast, and has not given 
us a dull page in his book. When a man is in earnest, he uses 
a style which, whether right or wrong, keeps one awake; we 
wish the canon might be remembered by all afternoon preachers. 
Here and there we have fancied that our author had slipped 
through all the ancient rules, and gone full tilt into neclogisms 
of diction; but he always has something to say, and he says it 
often with power. 

Most heartily do we assent to all that is here uttered, with a 
just indignation, against the cupidity and ignorance which patro- 
nize cheap teaching, as it is called. It is this which tends to 
debase the character of the school master, and which keeps in- 
structors from ranking among liberal professions. It stirs one’s 
bile to see the meanest limb of law or medicine, or the veriest 
miles thrasonicus from the wars, set above even the gray- 
haired teacher, who might have made each of them worthy of 
his calling. Such depreciation of merit puts us in mind of the 
hard lot of old-time tutors in noble families, and particularly of 
one of the raciest of Bishop Hall’s Satires. 

“ A gentle squire would gladly entertain 
Into his house some trencher-chappelain ; 
\ Some willing man that might instruct his sons, 
And that would stand to good conditions, 
First, that he lie upon the truckle-bed 
Whilst his young master lieth o’er his head. 
Second, that he do, on no default, 


Ever presume to sit above the salt. 
Third, that he never change his trencher twice. 
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Fourth, that he use all common courtesies ; 
All these observ’d, he could contented be, 
To give five marks and winter livery.” 


In the statutes of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, of date 
1516, the scholars are ordered to sleep under the beds of the 
Worshipful Fellows, which may throw light on the verses above. 
In 1459, the statutes of Magdalen College say : “Sint duo lecti 
principales, et duo lecti rotales trookyl-beddys vulgariter nuncu- 
pati.” The truckle-bed tutors of the sixteenth century were 
the predecessors of the poor cheap schoolmasters of the nine- 
teenth. “Were it the fashion,” says our author, “ for the men 
of schools and the men of theology, to come down from their 
lofty pinnacles of pure atmosphere, into the dirty arena of poli- 
tical strife, and if such dared to fight with a demagogue’s wea- 
pons, many a brainless coxcomb would slink away like a discom- 
fited cur with a drooping and trailing tail. But ‘strive for mas- 
teries, this way, they may not—they cannot. ‘The moral qual- 
ities of a teacher must be such as to cause eternal war with the 
unholy means of most political contests. Place, however, teach- 
ers, in the halls of legislation, on the bench of justice, or in the 
chair of the executive—where their disciples and pupils often 
are—and, place them, without unworthy means, by which cun- 
ning unscrupulousness works and worms through filth and slime 
up to defiled and dishonored office and station; and an order of 
excellence should be visible, worthy all praise and imitation.” 

We frankly avow our dissatisfaction with the mode of arrang- 
ing his materials which our author adopts. 'There is to our ap- 
prehension something fantastical as well as useless in the titles 
of the chapters—the Artist—the Science, or the End of 'Teach- 
ing—The Tools and Instruments, &c. Every great end of the 
work, we are persuaded, would have been better secured, if he 
had simplified his matter, and given heads to his sections which 
more clearly betokened their contents. ‘The contents them- 
selves have greatly interested and occupied our minds. Pro- 
ceeding from one who isa citizen and a professor, in the great 
state whose school-questions are becoming controversies like 
those of empires, he draws our attention to what he writes con- 
cerning that school-system. In what we shall now give, with 
occasional abridgment, our readers will at once perceive that 
they have to do with a man who means to speak his mind. 

VOL. XX.—NO. IL. 4 
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“1, From a careful reading and consideration of the foregoing 
chapters, among other convictions, there must have been left an 
impression on the mind, that the management of a school, and 
the application of any system of education, belongs to one class of 
men, and to that class exclusively—practical teachers, of many 
years’ experience. Dictation to such, from any quarter, but 
specially from the unskilled, is an impertinence, at best—often 
an insolence; and interference from such, if allowed or forced, 
can only distract, harass, and finally ruin. 

“ But in schools controlled as public schools (that is, legislative 
and similar schools) are sometimes, and may be constantly, it 
comes to pass, that, the interference will be perpetually, not a 
benevolent and skillful overseeing, but an officious and pragmat- 
ical meddling. The books—the studies—the mode of teaching 
—the discipline—the whole system—the very teachers them- 
selyes—shall all be watched, criticised, scolded, ordered, a thou- 
sand ways! If all this were by persons long experienced, and 
profoundly versed in learning and teaching, the control would 
be endurable; but this interference is often by truly ignorant 
persons, and almost always by men who know no more of teach- 
ing than they do of type-cutting. How often the meddlesome 
person is a second or a third rate local politician, in search of popu- 
larity and office, who in this way seeks to ingratiate himself 
with parents! Many small gentlemen, elected superintendents 
or visiters of some sort, think they must do something; and that 
they will do, whether anything is to be done or not. For what 
were they elected or appointed? 'The legislature awaits their 
report! ‘The world is impatient to have the journal of their 
proceedings! Shall they seem ignorant or careless? ‘They 
must, therefore, find fault and amend. And of course, if we 
make a business of anything, we can find or make—especially, 
if honoured and paid for it! Hence, more unmitigated and 
atrocious twattle never was penned, than the profoundly pompous 
reports of nothingness, in the shape of official statements of 
school visitations! And what paltry jealousies and envyings, 
about the distribution of patronage! And how teachers are 
often reproached, as if rioting on the spoils and plunder of the 
people!” 

A second objection to legislative education is, that it becomes 
arbitrary and auti-republican. A third objection is, that in most 
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places, it must keep down the standard of education. A fourth 
objection is to the very principle of subjecting the teacher to the 
control of subordinate functionaries. On all these points the 
writer exhibits much observation and great warmth; but. our 
purpose is simply to indicate his grounds of opposition. His 
fifth objection concerns us more; it is on the score of religion. 
We are so desirous to give Mr. Hall’s views on this delicate 
matter with accuracy and justice, that we shall for the most part 
use his own words; premising, that he holds it to be wrong for 
the state to enjoin religious observances in schools. 

“'The State, or a combination of political parties for the pur- 
pose of general education, may not be blame-worthy, if they 
order no special form of religion in schools; yet, not a few pre- 
tending a fear of union between the Church and the State, wish, 
nay, are possibly endeavouring, by means of the present rising 
generation, to banish religion, first, from education, and then, 
from the State. ‘The disastrous consequences of a school system 
without religion cannot be felt immediately. The enemy does 
not wish them to be felt. A community not yet wholly irre- 
ligious, if alarmed, would take measures to prevent the evils. 
Long is it before the influence of original impulse ceases. If a 
person be within what moves less and less swiftly by an equable 
decrease, he is not sensible that the motive power is withdrawn, 
or ceases to act, till there is a stop. Indeed, in case the man is 
asleep, he will not know he has stopped till he be awaked. ‘The 
author has been in a car, from which the locomotive, in full 
flight, became accidentally detached ; but, engaged in conyersa- 
tion, it was long before the thing was noticed: all seemed tend- 
ing onward happily as before. In this community, in most 
places, the mass of society is under the propulsion of an heredi- 
tary religion, whose force was inherent in by-gone institutions 
and practices. But men not asleep or wilfully blind, who choose 
to look at external objects, discern plainly enough that the great 
machine of our civil society is slacking speed; or if it moves 
rapidly, it is off the track! Some are destined to wake up with 
a shock! Others will find, like Horace and his comrades in the 
Brundusian journey, that the villainous muleteer has tied the 
mule; and that, during the night of ease and security, they have 
advanced not a jot! am 

“Ts there not a visible, confessed, and sad deterioration in the 
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morals and manners of the young? Is there not a woful and 
wide-spread disregard of parental, and, by consequence, of all 
other rightful authority? And is not resistance to authority 
usually continued, in one form or another, till an unhappy vic- 
tory is obtained? ‘The school-book itself is expurgated, not of 
licentiousness, but of religion; not of falsehood, but of historical 
fact! History, that tells all, may not speak in some public 
schools; and morals rest, not on the will of God, but on utility 
and honour! Herod and Pilate come together, shake hands, and 
embrace even now! A narrow inspection of some public school 
libraries would discover licentiousness and infidelity! Many 
will cease their mutual ‘bitings and devourings, if they can all 
employ their teeth on the common foe!” 

Some pages in this sixth chapter, on Common Schools, are 
devoted to the New York Academies under the supervision of 
the Regents of the University. Mr. Hall admits the philanthro- 
py of the scheme and the honourable administration of the Re- 
gents; but, as might be expected from his high opinions on the 
independence of the Teacher, he exclaims against the interfer- 
ence which takes place in the studies, whenever an academy 
seeks the aid of the State. Teachers, for example, are com- 
pelled to shape the whole system of education so as to comprise 
certain studies recommended by law; no room is left for the 
teacher’s experience. While many boys are forced into higher 
studies, unprepared, a larger number is compelled to study what 
might safely be omitted. “Mere children, about the age of ten 
years, are made to study infant physiologies—infant histories— 
infant chemistry—and twenty babyish higher branches, all for 
the same purpose.” Not only, according to our author, has the 
English education been injured, in some of the reporting acade- 
mies, but classical learning has been almost destroyed, so that 
young men come forth yearly, from these institutions, with the 
merest smattering of the languages. 

A very serious objection is made to the oath exacted of the 
teachers. The best moralists lament the multiplication of oaths. 
‘The teacher’s oath is badly worded, so that one requires counsel 
to know what he swears. And then he swears to get money! 

“Some, we well know, do consider this whole matter a temp- 
tation and a snare: conscientious men always feel alarmed and 
humbled, when called to take that oath. 
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But not rarely is the oath deemed a mere form. Except as 
to the age of the pupil, teachers do not, they cannot swear 
according to the letter of the directions; for books, systems, 
modes of education, all are changed. As there is no literal 
obedience to these requirements, there. can be nothing but a 
form in swearing the words of the oath. If an oath is insisted 
upon, a new and very general form should be prepared. 

It is said advisedly that teachers, in some cases, and also trus- 
tees, g0 wholly by tradition, as to the meaning of the Legislature 
and Regents. ‘These persons, when pointed to the letter of the 
requirements, have uniformly said, if we follow literally, we can 
report none; and that, certainly, is not what the Legislature 
wish—we have followed, and will yet follow what seems to be 
the meaning. Directions given with great minuteness some 
half a century ago, are unmeaning now; and hence every teacher 
in this sea of uncertainty, being left to his own latitude and 
longitude, contrives to thrust into his report as many as possible, 
and as unconcernedly as if no restriction were intended, or oath 
on the matter were to be taken! Why not swear to the truth 
of every quarter-bill presented to a parent? If we swear to 
obtain one part of our price, why not the other? “How near 
to a prison,” says Cicero, “is one who judges himself fit to be 
watched !”—and how near are we deemed to falsehood, if we 
cannot be believed but on oath? If teachers cannot be trusted 
without a most solemn oath, in matters so plain and of daily 
occurrence, of what value is their swearing? It is hard enough 
to judge of the intention of the law-maker, and to earn the 
money, without endangering one’s soul by a possible perjury— 
and to be bribed to it!” 

We are not without a belief that some of the evils complained 
of, by our author, are inseparable from all schemes of state edu- 
eation, and that to discuss them would bring us back to that 
great and higher question, whether the education of the people 
be a function of the State. The work before us will attract 
attention to this point, and so will do good. It will serve, with 
other similar productions, to awaken the minds of Christian 
statesmen and scholars to what is really one of the great ques- 
tions of the age, not only in our view but that of other nations; 
a question second only to that of the Church, and intermingling 
itself with this, every day more and more. 'The effects of mis- 
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management in childhood are gradual, but terrible. It is true of 
the individual infant, and of the millions who are this day in 
_ schools. The waters gather silently for years in the basins of 
the Alps, trickling drop by drop; but at length they rend the 
mountains. Thus another generation must arise before we shall 
be able to discern the fruits of the present system of common 
education. What will be the character of hundreds of thou- 
sands, let loose on society, or rather constituting that society, 
whose childhood and youth shall have been passed in schools and 
libraries, from which every particle of evangelical doctrine has 
been filtrated, and who shall have grown up toa ferocious ac- 
quaintance with the surface of all sciences, yet without the incul 

cation of one purely saving doctrine of the New Testament; 
our children will know! Meanwhile, the Church of Christ has 
a duty to perform, to her own children, and to all within her 
reach; a duty which demands the concentrated energies of the 
highest minds, and which is second in its imperative claims to 
nothing but the preaching of the gospel by our authorized min- 
istry. But from this exceedingly grave topic, we return to some 
lesser matters in the lively volume before us. 

It was impossible to write of schools without something on school- 
books; and we fully accord with the author, while he alternately 
mocks and scourges the wretched literature of this kind which 
is invading the land. We have long believed that one of the 
greatest hinderances to sound education is the irrational rage for 
frequent change in children’s books. It may often be better to 
adhere to a worse class-book, than to endure all the ills of change 
to a better. Some subjects there are indeed, such as Geography 
and Chemistry, in which an occasional and prudent change is 
necessary ; but even here the danger is on the side of excessive 
fickleness; and in a number of branches, the perpetual re-model- 
ling of the course is worse than childish. We could name large 
publishing houses, whose very plan of circulation it is, to send 
their agents from school to school, to remove the worn manuals. 
and replace them by others from a new hand. We never expect 
to see better classical scholars than those of the English schools; 
yet the grammar used in many of them is almost three hundred 
years old, having proceeded from the pens.of John Colet, William 
Lily, and Desiderius Erasmus. We have open before us, a copy 
of “King Edward the Sixth’s Latin Grammar,” recently from 
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the press of John Murray, of Albemarle street; with the “ As in 
preesenti,” the “Qui Genus,” and the “ Prosodia,” words which 
cause the ears of a British scholar to tingle. Let those laugh who 
will, we agree with Mr. Hall in believing that even Pitt, Can- 
ning, Peel, and Russell, have been none the less happy in litera- 
ture, because they learned the same grammar which their grand- 
fathers had learned, and which their grandsons will learn; or be- 
cause they could sing over at night the barbarous but useful 
jingle, which we venture to say is fresh in the remembrance of 
the old-fashioned author : 
“Um, crux, dux, nux, Thrax, fax, et grex, 

Gryps, Phryx, vox, lynx, et rex, et lex, 

Far, ren, et splen, fraus, laus, et mos, 

Crus, grus, et sus; praes, pes, et flos.”’ 

“Far from us to say, school-books admit no improvement. 
Improvements have been made. Unnecessary dryness has been 
relieved by sprightly illustration; the forbidding frown has been 
relaxed into a smile; the knotty points have, in a measure, been 
disentangled; needless difficulties removed ; roughness and bar- 
barism of style have been smoothed and civilized; and many 
judicious helps have been furnished, for which laborious and 
pains-taking teachers should be thankful. And yet we would 
gladly have retained in Latin grammar, the barbarous verses! 
They jingle yet in our ears! The noble linguists of by-gone 
days owed them much! We would welcome back this exploded 
method of fixing the rules and exceptions in the mind !—yes! 
fixing it was! as if all were graved with the point of a diamond 
on adamantine rock! If boys learned not to write and speak 
Latin in three months, before they understood the language 
itself; they did, at last, come to translate Greek into Latin, to 
parse in Latin, to recite grammar in Latin, to read annotations 
in Latin, to translate any English author into Latin! and to com- 
mit Latin poets to memory as if they were a native tongue! 

“For some twenty years past, school-books have been accom- 
panied with questions; but it does not appear that the plan has 
been productive of any great advantages, even where the ques- 
tions have referred to the subject, and not to the paragraph and 
page. No hesitation, surely, can be felt in pronouncing many 
questions, and for many books a nuisance. When answers are 
furnished, the folly is eminently preposterous. Of course, from 
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such censure must be excepted all subjects necessarily studied by 
questions, and all books composed in the form of dialogues. 
Questions, too, that become topics or themes for essays, or dis- 
cussions, on different parts of a subject, are not only excepted, 
but they are praiseworthy. 

“But, generally, questions in grammars, histories, botanies, 
rhetorics, philosophies, and the like, are evils—and that, even if 
the questions refer to the subject; for while ingenuity and dili- 
gence are, possibly, employed to find answers, yet the mind is 
diverted from studying the subject as a system,—and when well 
understood asa system, any questions can be answered. The 
questions are to spare the memory by sharing the labour with 
the judgment, and are part of the perpetually repeated plan to 
shorten roads and smooth roughness. Let the pupil master rules 
and principles; and let not his mind be prevented its proper 
exercise, by hints furnished from the questions.” 

It is not our intention to give any thing like a syllabus of our 
author’s opinions. The reader will find him both copious and 
plain-spoken, on almost every subject which belongs to teaching. 
Though evidently a man of uncommon professional enthusiasm 
and unusual vivacity, he is most boldly a conservative. New 
methods, new books, and new morals, find no quarter with him. 
Sometimes his lash smites one whom we regard as a friend, and 
sometimes ourselves; but it is with so honest, and in our day, so 
rare a heartiness that we forgive him. What the book needs is 
correction. The license which the author allows himself in 
sportive diction is scarcely in analogy with his avowed zeal for 
ancient models. True, he secures attention, and sometimes 
makes us hold our sides; but we doubt the wisdom of so com- 
plete an abandon in style as marks certain pages. Yet we are 
bound to declare, of most of the opinions expressed on this im- 
portant subject, that they are ably defended, and that they are 
our own. Asa whole, we believe the work will excite much 
opposition and do much good. It will cause some fluttering 
among the nests of school-quackery, and revive the canting of 
infidel malignants ; but we regard the agitation as a blessed one, 
and hope it may go on till the whole Christian population of 
America shall be awake to the danger of leaving so precious a 
thing as the mental and moral culture of their sonsand daughters 
to the tender mercies of pretending knaves and irreligious 
dunces. 
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Art. IV.— Thoughts on Family Worship. By James W. Al- 
exander, Pastor of the Duane-street Presbyterian Church, 
New York. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 1847. pp. 260. 


Tue church has occasion for renewed gratitude to her Head 
when he reveals anew his care over her by reproving her faults. 
If she be, indeed, “his body, his flesh and his bones,” then as’ he 
liveth she must live also; and as he holds the powers of perfect 
spiritual health, every impulse from him to her will be sanatory, 
and be applied with most decision and effect to those parts 
which have most need of healing. Such has been the intercourse 
between Christ and the church from age to age. It awakens 
both sorrow and joy to contemplate any state in which the 
church has ever yet been formed on earth; sorrow, to witness 
her infirmity ; joy, that the gates of hell have not prevailed 
against her. We see, on the one hand, the weakness and the 
treachery of men; on the other, the power and faithfulness of 
Christ. These have wrought against each other through every 
age, and the history and present state of the church are the 
product of the two contending forces. 

“Say not thou, what is the cause that the former days were 
better than these; for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this.” Each age of the church has its virtues. As the church 
advances, her glory brightens in reality, and to eyes practised in 
discerning her scriptural characteristics, it brightens in appear- 
ance. ‘The dense but slowly vanishing cloud which floats over 
the field of her outward activity, darkens one spot now, and now 
another ; but as the shadow moves, it keeps its limits, and slowly 
very slowly fades; while the illuminated region behind the 
cloud is a little brighter than that before. Thus the visible fea- 
tures of her glory successively pass into the shade, and succes- 
sively emerge. The same spot will be dark and light alternate- 
ly, till the cloud departs, and the light of Zion is fully come. 

Each age, too, has its vices; and to these it becomes the re- 
spective generations of the people of God to be tenderly alive. 
The distinguishing virtues of this age of the Church we may 
leave to be enumerated and commended by a coming generation. 
It behooves Christians to listen to those admonitions which 
remind them of their proneness, while cherishing one virtue to 
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let another go. The remark of Dr. Alexander, in his preface is 
too true, that the “world has invaded the household. Our 
Church cannot compare with that of the seventeenth century in 
this regard. Along with Sabbath observance and the catechising 
of children, family worship has lost ground. 'There are many 
heads of families, communicants in our churches, and (according 
to a scarcely Brediis report) some ruling elders and deacons who 
maintain no stated daily service of God in their dwellings.” 

We receive this book with thankfulness. It comes as the 
voice of the Lord from the heart of one of his servants in sea- 
sonable reproof of a great neglect of duty in the church. Such 
a book would be acceptable at any time. The subject, in such 
hands, appears like one on which Christians might write and 
read to edification, though no prevailing dereliction suggested 
the form of exhortation and reproof. 'To illustrate those adora- 
ble laws of the spiritual kingdom which underlie this crowded 
field of divine phenomena, might afford intellectual entertain- 
ment of the highest and purest kind, gratify the most philosophi- 
cal taste, and furnish a creditable addition to what may be called 
the philosophical literature of the church. 

The appearance of this little work is seasonable. 'There are 
times when bold outward movements captivate the church ; 
when the predispositions of Christians would divert from such a 
production the respect it might confessedly merit, and consign it 
to a natural though inexcusable neglect. But seldom less than 
just now has the attention of the church, the outward and noisy 
attraction of theological warfare, or of some new and absorbing 
enterprise of Christian zeal. Seldom more than just now do 
Christians seem prepared to listen to the word of exhortation. 
The unblushing neglect of family devotion is provoking a natural 
reaction from the instincts of piety, awakening sensibility to the 
dictates of true religion, and even anticipat ting reproof; a cheer- 
ing sign of the working of one Spirit in him who gives the 
admonition and in those who are to receive it. ‘There is, more- 
over, a strong movement in another quarter, on a subject, kindred 
to that of this book, and indeed involving it; a movement from 
which great help must come towards the ends of our author in 
this treatise. And furthermore, at the risk of seeming visionary 
we add, that by the progress ofevents, the correction of this evil 
is fairly suggested as the next thing in order to be done. We 
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submit this last assertion to whatever of illustration it may re- 
ceive from the tenor of our subsequent remarks. 

In the first chapter of the work before us, which treats of “the 
Nature, Warrant and History of Family Worship,” we note 
amidst the felicitous selection of hints on the origin of the prac- 
tice, the “irresistible impulse to pray for those whom we love; 
and not only to pray for them, but with them,” the “natural as 
well as gracious prompting to pray for those who are near to us;” 
and the involuntary impulse of any two human beings, “if they 
are of sanctified hearts, to pray with one another.” It is after- 
wards stated as a natural reason why religion should specially 
pertain to the domestic relation, that “the family is the oldest of 
human societies; as old as the race. Men were not drawn to- 
gether into families, by a voluntary determination, or social 
compact, according to the absurd figment of infidels; they were 
created in families. This has been recognised in every cove- 
nant; and the gospel, so far from destroying, has bound more 
closely and sanctified the family. By circumcision under the 
Old Testament and by baptism under the New, God has perpe- 
tually reminded his people of the honour set on this connexion.” 

We have here referred to the recognition of the family rela- 
tion in the covenant of grace. Dr. Alexander seems not to have 
made it a part‘of his plan to illustrate the connexion between 
the doctrine of the family covenant and the practice of family 
worship. The paragraph quoted above, and a somewhat more 
extended passage in the thirteenth chapter, contain, if we mis- 
take not, the only references in the book to this subject. We 
shall enlarge, a few moments, on this point, somewhat as we 
venture to presume our author would have done, if it had ac- 
corded with his plan. By inserting this covenant substratum 
under his several chapters, as far as our space in this article 
will allow, we would not be understood as suggesting any defi- 
- ciency in the book; for the author had his wise design in the 
limitation of his subject; but as showing how his transparent 
views admit the thoughts of the reader throughout to the family 
covenant, as a prominent principle in the administration of grace. 

Of all the condescending and gracious transactions of God 
with men in which there is signal recognition of the family tie, 
no other on record comes to our hearts with an impulse always 
so fresh and so powerful, as the simple covenant with Noah. 
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This covenant was peculiar in its matter and its application, but 
none can doubt that it was exemplary in its family principle and 
form. “With thee will I establish my covenant and thou shalt 
come into the ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy 
son’s wives with thee.” This solemn and specific pledge of salva- 
tion from the flood embraced the entire family of Noah with 
himiself.. It must be remembered that this salvation of Noah 


was by faith, and that the covenant proceeded on gospel princi- 

ples, although it did not confer the gospel salvation. It secured 
favour to Noah asa man of faith, Heb. xi. 7, and through the 
then unrevealed merits of that Redeemer by whom all the 
righteous have their salvation. We lay admiring stress on this 
feature of the covenant with Noah. While made with refer- 
ence to his faith alone, and addressed only to him, its provisions 
contemplated others besides himself; and the grounds on which 
those others partook of its benefits was their family relation to 
a man of faith. Who can read the language of that covenant 
without perceiving that the extension of the promise was in 
kindness to Noah himself; to double the joy of his own salva- 
tion by the salvation of all who were joined to him in the family 
ties, and whose welfare might be taken as a part of the gracious 
reward of his own faith. 

We must distinctly observe the relation through which the 
family of Noah reached a share in his covenant blessing. It was 
not the sole relation of blood kindred; though that was the chief 
and fundamental element. His sons were, indeed, of his family ; 
but there were also his wife and his sons’ wives, all of whom be- 
longed to the family of which he was the head. His brothers 
and sisters were hot included. Though kindred by blood, they 
were not of his household. His father was alive, and at the 
head of his patriarchate when the covenant was made ; and re- 
mained alive a hundred and fifteen years after the ark is sup- 
posed to have been begun. Had the covenant been make with 
Lamech, it would have taken in the brothers and sisters of Noah. 
But it was made with Noah, and had no collateral application. 
The only persons embraced in these gracious provisions of sal- 
vation from the flood, were those who could properly be called 
the family of Noah. 

There is an interesting sense in which Noah held, in this 
transaction, the relation of a representative of his household. 
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It was not, indeed, by their choice, but by nature; by the tacit 
appointment of God. It was a peculiar sort of représéntations 
The father represented not the opinions, the wishes, the right- 
eousness, the claims, of his family, but their interests solely as 
blended with his own. There was, doubtless, on their part, an 
assent to his views and purposes, as there was obedience to his 
direction ; and this assent and obedience were interwoven wit! 
the process of their salvation. But the ground of octane 
the covenant to them was the righteousness of their father; of 
which their assent and obedience to him were a natural fruit and 
proof. he father was righteous, not for himself alone but for 
his family with him. His wife, his sons and their wives are 
treated as one with himself. He stands in the covenant not as 
an individual, but as the head of a household; to the welfare of 
which, as well as to his own, his righteousness bears, through the 
grace of God, a vital relation. 

This family dispensation, with various degrees of speciality 
appears in all the inspired history of grace to man. With Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, the hereditary right of covenant privilege 
clave to the family, and pervaded the family, with only such ex- 
ceptions as were expressly taken. Exceptions were made in 
the families of Abraham, and Isaac; but they were contrary to 
the rule on which those patriarchs had been expressly taught to 
form their general expectations of divine favour; and are noted 
in the sacred history as extraordinary sovereign deviations from 
an established law, to accomplish a special divine purpose. But 
from Jacob downward, the families were taken whole. The 
privileges and obligations of the covenant passed through the head 
toall the members. 'The very heathen were reached by the be- 
neficent law. 'The accession of a gentile householder to the He- 
brew church inserted the family, as a single branch, into the good 
olive; and the circumcision of the father and head wa’ a warrant 
for placing the seal of the covenant on every male belonging to 
him. 'Thus the perpetuity and enlargement of the church was 
established upon the household tie; and an all-sufficient reason 
for a person’s receiving covenant benefits was his belonging to 
the family of achurch member. Such a person was no more 
an alien from the commonwealth of Israel and a stranger to the 
covenants of promise, unless for scandalous behaviour, he was 
cut off from his people. 
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Through all the intervening ages of the first form of the 
covenant where the forms of the administration, and even the 
benefits were so largely outward and carnal, we pass to the 
point of transition from the Old to the New. And first of all, 
we hear an evangelical Jew, familiar with the ancient way of 
calling people by families, and with the history of Noah which 
he afterwards quotes in an epistle, full himself of the Holy 
Ghost, declaring to a concourse of Jews, that the promise of the 
Holy Ghost is to them and their children. The promise is to 
you (Jews) and to your children; and to them that are afar off 
(Gentiles) and to their children, (for so the ellipsis is filled) even 
to as many as the Lord our God shall call. As Noah and Abra- 
ham had promises to them and their children, so ye who are now 
called, and who “believe and are baptized” have the promise of 
the Holy Ghost to you and to your children. This brilliant 
light was given out at the point where the heavenly principle of 
the family covenant passed from the Old dispensation into the 
New. ‘That principle thus comes down the continued line of 
divine favour to sinners; and reveals itself through the official 
acts of the apostles, as at Philippi and Corinth in the actual 
baptism of households. 

We now rejoin our author in tracing some of the energetic 
motions of this principle, through the laws of human nature, 
towards the establishment of family worship. “ While all the 
church of God (p. 12) was in the ark, the worship was plainly 
Family Worship; and after the subsiding of the waters, when 
‘Noah builded an altar unto the Lord,’ it was a family sacrifice 
that he offered.” Family Worship in the ark! And there, it 
must have revealed the true family principle in which the prac- 
tice originated. “'There is an irresistible impulse,’ says Dr. 
Alexander, as quoted before, “to pray for those whom we love, 
and not only to pray for them, but with them. There isa natu- 
ral as well as gracious prompting to pray with those who are 
near to us.” And what a nearness is that between covenant- 
trusting Noah and his covenant-privileged household. The holy 
man “liveth not unto himself.” All those around him have their 
life in his. With the blended airs of conscious security in God, 
of patriarchal dignity, and fatherly love, he walks, at the head 
of his natural group,into the ark; and when “ the Lord has shut 
him in,” and while the wall of his arkis the partition between 
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death without, and life within, he feels the “ natural as well as 
gracious prompting to pray for those who are near to him.” 
Nature had placed his family with him in common affairs, and 
the covenant takes him and them together, for its special purpo- 
ses, as by the same incorporating law of divine beneficence. 
“ Thee only have I found righteous, therefore, come thou and thy 
household into the ark.” Here appears, in its full strength, the 
trustful and joyful recognition of the family covenant ; a powerful 
principle, first to prompt all genuine family worship, and then 
to pervade it. When Noah calls his household to a devout and 
grateful celebration of the covenant mercies of the Lord, he 
doubtless finds them ready to join him with, at least, a sympa- 
thetic devotion. 

In thus expanding the interesting hints of the author on this 
point, we reach the conclusion, that wherever the scriptural view 
of the family covenant is fairly taken, it is eminent amongst the 
natural sources of family devotion. It is certainly agreeable, if 
it be not incumbent, to associate all the Christian practices and’ 
privileges of the household with that same covenant foundation, 
on which family baptism, the beginning of what is properly 
household religion, is always upheld. 

With this covenant clue it would be instructive to trace the 
philosophy of the history of family worship. ‘The worship and 
the covenant have usually shown a natural affinity for each other. 
We will not stop here to verify our impressions by a fresh col- 
lection of particular facts; for we are not aiming at scholastic 
precision, but we have the prevailing impression that the recog- 
nition of the family covenant has usually accompanied true and 
long continued family devotion. Its tendency to promote domes- 
tic religion will be doubted by none. The days of Scottish 
household piety, so justly eulogized by the author, were emi- 
nently days when the family covenant was remembered and duly 
celebrated. 

The beautiful illustrations of the influence of family worship 
on individual piety, given in the second chapter, will answer to 
the experience ofall who have long been faithful in domestic devo- 
tion. And they will command the assent of thousands who have 
neglected it. Although piety in the heart “is best promoted in 
the secrecy of the closet, yet it must not, it cannot abide in the 
closet or the heart; but will be like ‘the ointment of the right 
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hand which bewrayeth itself; like the alabaster box of ointment 
that filleth all the house. The electric current will pervade all 
whose hands are joined in the domestic circle.” Then by the 
aid of family worship, in bringing a daily or a semi-daily occasion 
of serious reflection, in placing the head of the household under a 
discipline peculiarly direct and effective; in furnishing a daily 
season of soothing relaxation for the laborious poor; in providing 
incitements intermediate between sacraments, sabbaths, and 
other periodical holy occasions, and making religion a matter of 
every day interest; in making the religious improvement of the 
head of the family avail the members; and in adding so much to 
all the other institutions of religion, it cannot fail, that where the 
exercise is conducted “in a due manner, as if we were going to 
the very feet of Christ,” a powerful influence will be exerted 
“to awaken, edify and comfort the individual soul.” 

The third chapter treats of the influence of family worship on 
parents. 'The first sentence indicates the superior importance 
of this part of the subject. “In order to educate the children of 
a land, we must first educate the parents; and if an institution 
were demanded for this special purpose, it would be impossible 
to find one comparable to family worship.” 'The reader feels 
no deficiency in the treatment of this part of the subject. “No 
man (p. 44) can approach the duty of leading his household in an 
act of devotion, without solemn reflection on the place which he 
occupies in regard to them. He is their head. He is such by a 
divine and unalterable constitution. . . . . here is some- 
thing more than mere precedence in age, knowledge or substance. 
He is the father and the master. No act of his, and nothing in 
his character, can fail to leave a mark on those around him. 
This he will be apt to feel when he calls them about him to pray 
to God; and the more devoutly he addresses himself to the 
work the more will he feel it.’ Such is doubtless the natural 
tendency of the due performance of this duty. But to how 
many does it seem a drudgery ; a submission to obligation ; a sub- 
jection to responsibility from which the man would gladly be 
released. ‘There is no attendant consciousness of dignity to 
render the responsibility agreeable. The thought of being the 
head of such a group of worshippers, would elevate the soul. 
The sense of responsibility for their spiritual privileges, is a 
powerful incitement. ‘To regard oneself as the “ divinely ap- 
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pointed head-spring of religious influence to his household” is 
most engaging to areflecting parent. It suggests solemn thoughts 
to hold the office of an “intercessor for his house.” 

As subsidiary to all these tendencies, we will here add, there 
arises an awakening view from the doctrine of the covenant. 
The head of the household can derive the dignity, the solemnity, 
the official eminence of his station, from the fact that he alone of 
the family is party to the covenant between his house and God. 
There may be pious persons in his family who could read and 
expound scriptures, as well as himself, who could offer as fervent 
and acceptable prayer, and shed the light of as bright an example 
upon the household circle. But there is no other in the house 
to whom it is said with reference to the whole family: “ With 
thee will I establish my covenant: come thou and all thy house 
into the ark; for thee have I found righteous.” “'This day is 
salvation come to this house, forasmuch as fe is a son of Abra- 
ham.” No other in the house can say, As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord. What an element of dignity is this! 
To be thus the plenipotentiary of the house: to treat and be 
treated with concerning the spiritual and everlasting welfare of 
the whole household. If the natural minister of the household 
neglect their affairs, the members may act for themselves; and 
the Lord will condescend as graciously to the case of each di- 
rectly, as if the parental mediation were duly fulfilled. And 
each one always does hold direct intercourse with God, according 
to his knowledge and other qualifications. But the parental min- 
istry is a help to these personal offices, and always precedes them 
in the order of nature. And what an honour from God is conferred 
on the head of the family, so empowered that all the rest, under 
certain conditions, negotiate through him. 

The influence of family worship on children is traced by the 
author in its effects on the habits, the fraternal and filial affections, 
and the obedience of the children, in the good order of the house- 
hold, in the devotional practices of the children, in their in- 
creased attachment to home and in the spiritual benefit they re- 
ceive. “In many instances, (p. 61) we may suppose the first 
believing prayers of the Christian youth ascend from the fire- 
side. Slight impressions otherwise transient are thus fixed, and 
infant aspirations are carried up with the volume of domestic 
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incense. It is not too much to say that in this way family wor- 
ship becomes the means of everlasting salvation to multitudes.” 

The family covenant here offers itself again so attractively 
that with the suggestions of our author before us, we cannot di- 
vorce it from our thoughts. “Nowhere (p. 63) is the Christian 
father so yenerable as when he leads his house in prayer. The 
tenderness of love is hallowed by the sanctity of reverence. A 
chastened awe is thrown about the familiar form, and parental | 
dignity assumes a new and sacred aspect. ‘There is surely 
nothing unnatural in the supposition, that a froward child shall 
find it less easy to rebel against the rule of one whom he daily 
contemplates in an act of devotion.” 

Nothing, surely. And especially if in connection with these 
acts of devotion, there is felt, by the intelligent minds of the 
family, the natural power of the doctrine of the household cove- 
nant. Though the conception of this as a doctrine of theology 
be not indispensable to a participation in many of the promised 
benefits; yet the zest it must diffuse through the family devo- 
tion, the sacredness it must add to the spiritual relation of the 
members to the head, and the solemn aspect it must give the 
household state, will vastly invigorate the domestic bonds and 
exercises, as means of religious improvement. “ Honour thy 
father and thy mother.” And what children must not honour a 
father, in whose hands they see, for the time, the title and deed 
of their everlasting inheritance; or a mother, whose more retir- 
ing, but not less valid claim, draws with his upon the covenant 
deposit in behalf of the common offspring. “Children obey your 
parents in the Lord.” And what children will not yield pious 
obedience to the parents, from whose lips they daily hear the 
special pleadings of the gracious covenant in their behalf; by 
whom they are daily led in the thankful celebration of benefits 
already received; and by whose faith and prayer, they have the 
incitements of faith and the nurture of hope in exceeding great 
and precious promises? What children can slight the Christian 
commands of parents by whose hands they have been led into the 
ark, for whose sake they are kept in it, and by whose hold on 
the covenant of promise they are saved from sinking in the 
flood ? 

- Here, as it seems to us, is the corner-stone in the foundation 
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of parental control. Not only does it sustain the parental au- 
thority in its prerogative of moulding the entire character of the 
child, but partakes most efficiently in the process. The family 
of Noah is an example. It matters little as to practice whether 
we take the mutual fidelity of parents and children as a condi- 
tion or as a consequence of the covenant promise; and it may 
be difficult to show of which character it most partakes. But 
it undeniably belongs in some way with the fulfilment of the 
promise. And in Noah and his family we have both the con- 
trol on the one hand and the submission on the other. By 
means of his authority and instruction, his children agreed in 
their views of truth and duty with him, and not with the rest of 
the world. ‘They assented to their father’s faith in relation to 
the flood; and as God warned him, and he believed God, so he 
warned them, and they believed him. He was not so fearful lest 
his children should not be free and rational in adopting their 
opinions, that he dare not teach them his own; but, sure that 
opinions which were safe for himself would be safe for them, he 
did not hesitate to instil his doctrines into their minds. 

Shall children be taught truth no faster than they can compre- 
hend the evidences of it? Shall children have no fixed impressions 
of God, till they can form a conclusive argument for his being 
and attributes? And is there no religious truth sufficiently 
fixed and certain fora child to receive and act upon under a 
parent’s direction? The Bible presumes that there is. ‘The 
laws of nature, which dictate the parental relations and duties 
presume that there is; and these all bind the parent to find out 
truth for his children, and teach it diligently to them. The 
parent can teach with authority; and he is the only human 
teacher who can; and if by skillin government and in guiding 
early thought, he can succeed in forming the opinions of his 
children according to his own pleasure, he not only exercises his 
own right, but fulfils an unquestionable duty. He must command 
in the proper way, the religious opinions of his children. He 
is the first judge of their duty. To facilitate this parental pre- 
rogative, the children are cast, at birth, upon his care. They 
have, at first, no more of opinion or of knowledge, except what 
they receive from him, than they have of property or liberty. 
At this age of impressions, the children are under a parental 
power almost absolute. No power of one finite mind over 
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another can be more complete. Such command of the parent 
over the opinions and conduct of his children makes it alto- 
- gether reasonable to hold him as accountable for their early faith 
and practice as for his own. And if in their early faith and 
practice they are properly established and trained, when they 
are old they will not depart from them. The family of Noah, 
in the maturity of their life, honoured their father’s faith, and 
followed his direction. During those long hundred and twenty 
years, while their father was spending his time and substance, on 
that immense ark, while all the changes of nature went quietly 
on, and all things remained as they had been from the foundation 
of the world, his family clave to his interest and shared in his 
reproach ; and amidst the scoffs of an ungodly generation, they 
all followed him into the ark under as bright a sun as ever 
shone. Alas, for those children whose parents have no word of 
1 for them; no covenant favour to plead for them; no pious 


ne igion, and offer them daily unto God, with their own consent, as 
a reasonable service. 

The fifth chapter of our author is the outflowing of a lively 
and intelligent Christian philanthropy towards those members 
of the household, who according to “a different and more old 
fashioned school,” pass under the name of servants. We do not 
take the remarks on p.71 as an oblique lamentation over the 
progress of public sentiment against slavery; although (pp. 74, 
75) the author from “having been born and having lived and 
laboured among slaves, feels impelled to utter thoughts which 
will meet a response in the hearts of brethren at the south ;” 
and although, for the same reasons, he may be supposed, as well 
to regard slavery in the concrete as to reason about it in the ab- 
stract, with more lenity, and even apparent complacency, than 
those can do who never felt the peculiar, and possibly the noble 
and holy attachment between a kind master and a faithful slave. 
The truth is the “thoughts” of Dr. Alexander on this subject 
will “meet a response in the hearts of brethren” as well in the 
north as in the south. We are sorry if anywhere in the land, 
there are thinking and honest people who cannot see that such 
“thoughts” indicate the true way both to hasten the abolition of 
slavery, and to make it a blessing when it comes. 
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But to take the hints of our author in their permanent bear- 
ings. The religious instruction of domestics, even in those fam- 
ilies where the children are conscientiously trained is greatly 
neglected. The failure, in religious and well ordered families, 
chiefly originates in the transient connexion of the domestics 
with the family; and how and when this hindrance to their im- 
provement is to be removed, does not now appear from any pro- 
vidential indications. 'The condition of the better families of 
the land in regard to “help,” were it for the foreigners who 
seek such place, gives no very hopeful view of the tendency of 
these matters under our civil institutions, our social theories and 
habits, and the industrial system of our country. With an 
‘area of freedom” indefinitely expansible to accommodate inde- 
pendence and foster the disposition to hold “service” in disre- 
pute; with a system of productive industry captivating by i 
magnificence, lucrative beyond the domestic rates, and threat- 
ening for years to want all the “hands” it can get; with a 
elling tendency inherent in our political life, and with max! 
and measures of universal culture which will long be ten 
tions to confound equality of natural worthiness with equality 
of external conditions, we seem about to meet the alternative of 
making equals of servants or serving ourselves. 

But under whatever name or conditions any may fill the place 
of domestics, they constitute an interesting portion of the con- 
vocation for family worship; perhaps even none the less so, for 
being transient, and having an eye to other relations in life. In 
the spirit of Dr. Alexander’s remarks we can testify, how large 
an addition to the interest of family worship we have witnessed 
in households where domestics in considerable numbers were in 
punctual and solemn attendance. Beyond any other domestic 
occurrence, it embraces them in the circle of family sympathy. 
[t carries to them whatever of organic circulation or of covenant 
influence, their relation to the household may qualify them to 
receive. ‘The rich and suggestive remarks of our author con- 
cerning the welfare of servants, the bond and the free, and the 
various methods of doing them good in family worship, are 
worthy of the Christian minister who has so honourably associ- 
ated his name, both in the south and the north, with personal 
labours for the religious benefit of that class of people. 

The chapters on family worship as.a means of intellectual 
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improvement, and of promoting domestic harmony and love, the 
admirable chapter on the benefits of family worship to a house- 
hold in affliction, the two on its influence upon guests and neigh- 
bours, and in perpetuating sound doctrine; full of graceful, 
luminous, and moving hints, we cannot dwell upon in detail. 

The next three chapters beginning with the eleventh, exhibit 
the influence of family worship on the Church, the Common- 
wealth, and Posterity. Here we approach the triune receptacle 
and reservoir of the benefits granted as individual and family 
mercies. In these is collected from countless fountains, an ocean 
fulness to be distributed again in shadowy and cooling vapours, 
in brightening dews, and in the early and the latter rains, in a 
ceaseless and life-giving circulation. It accommodated the pur- 
pose of the author to distribute his thoughts under the three 
heads of these chapters; it accommodates ours to blend them. 

It is a consideration of signal value to Dr. Alexander in giving 
his “ thoughts” on this subject, and to usin expatiating on them, 
that the church, the commonwealth and posterity have their 
being in the family. Not only was the domestic organization 
first in the order of time but also first in the order of nature. 
Rather the first family is itself both church and state; and so it 
remains until another family rises out of it. Thus the natural 
commonwealth grows not by accretion, but by development 
through organization ; enlargement by the law of an inward life. 
The family properties come into church and state, not by absorp- 
tion from without; not by external application in the way of 
impulse or example, but by diffluence through the channels of 
vital circulation. 

We discover here the economic reason why the covenant should 
have its gracious application to the family. It is dispensing 
grace through providential channels; rearing on the roots of 
nature, by the superadded agency of grace, a spiritual seed. 
Where else should the promise, and the grace itself, be applied? 
“Fither make the tree good, and its fruit good, or else make 
the tree corrupt, and its fruit corrupt.” And when thus inserted 
by adivine skill, why should not the heavenly principle per- 
vade the system? Why should it not impart strength to the 
stem, expansion and verdure to the leaf, tints and fragrance 
to the flower, and richness to the fruit. If we fail to discern 
this feature of the wisdom of God, we are liable to hinder the 
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work of his grace. Is it not to preclude such hindrance, that he 
says so much in the scriptures about his covenant with parents 
and their children, brings people into the church by families, 
calls children holy from the faith of parents, and requires them, 
as his, to be brought up in his nurture and admonition. “God 
determines (p. 178) that his great favours shall descend from 
age toage. ‘The promise is to you and to yourchildren. From 
the beginning of the world he has dealt with mankind upon 
the family principle. Every covenant has comprised succeeding 
generations. 'The federal and representative element, variously 
modified, is in every system from Eden to Pentecost. It is 
breathed in the first promise, it beams in the bow of Ararat, it 
fills the starry page of Abraham, it is uttered through the fires 
of Sinai, it is inscribed on the bloody lintel of Egypt, it flows in 
the household baptism of the New Testament. . . . . The 
‘word of this life’ is not a cistern, but a fountain; it flows from 
father to child.” me 

The Christian, whose dogmatical predilections blind him to 
such views as these, seems to us to suffer a great privation. It 
appears to us a theological obliquity, which, by some unravelled 
filament of personal accountability, or believers’ baptism leads 
any Christian minds to pass by the everlasting covenant on the 
other side. We reprove ourselves and our brethren for the in- 
consistency and dimness with which the bow of this covenant 
stands before our eyes. It spans the territory of the church; 
and not until its reflection of heavenly love shall meet the eyes 
of all our families, will the people of Christ know “ what is the 
hope of his calling.” 

Our author presents the church and commonwealth under that 
part of the influence of family worship which consists of prayer; 
and then follows prayer in its effects only through “is answer 
in heaven.” We contemplate a moment some of the natural 
forms, so to call them, in which its answers are bestowed. 

Take, then, the family accustomed to the daily worship of 
God, and formed, in their dispositions and habits, under its power. 
If that worship be conducted, in some good degree, according 
to the true spirit of the institution, it nourishes directly in the 
head of the family, the spirit which adorns and blesses the church 
and the state. The yearnings of a father and a mother for the 
welfare of the church in their house are the natural germ of 
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solicitude for all the church of God. Such a family is an orna- 
ment and a support of the sanctuary. A church of such families 
would be a glorious branch of the church. Let the reports to 
our General Assembly, for a single year, embrace such a fact as 
this, that every family of the church has become a family of 
prayer, and that the head of each is leading his household in 
morning and evening devotion, and those reports need not em- 
brace anything else. All other things pertaining to the pros- 
perity of religion would follow from that. 'The countenances of 
pastors would brighten with joy. Zion would seem to have 
arisen from the dust and put on her beautiful garments. She 
would know herself from the world. 'The world would know 
itself from her. ‘The heads of such families are the men from 
whom to choose the rulers and guides of the church. They are 
the men to act in church and state; to judge of the business 
proper to be done, and of the proper way of doing it, in matters 
to which their intelligence extends. They are the men whose 
views of the true character of the church and commonwealth, 
and of the value of civil and religious privileges, have been not 
the fruit of speculation, or of verbal instruction, but the fruit of 
pious devotion in the circle of their domestic love and care. 

The children of such families are the earthly hope of the 
church. hey drink at the fountain of church life. 'lhey come 
to maturity with church principles inbred. They have been 
brought up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. The 
mantle of the fathers falls on them; and as those fathers pass 
away, the sons, with hardly a sense of the transition, receive the 
ark of the covenant upon their shoulders, and bear it down through 
another generation. How many and luminous facts we have to 
suggest this covenant law of grace, we hardly stop to consider. 
Where are the inductive philosophers of the church? If our 
hearts are too froward to take the covenant of God by faith, let 
us look for the proofs of its power in facts. How does history 
teach us that “the word of God (p. 180) has been carried abroad 
from land to land and brought down to us. . . . "Take the 
darkest view ; there is scarcely a Christian family in a thousand 
of those who daily worship God, in which one member does not 
maintain the succession; while there are thousands in which 
every member is a visible believer.” Who besides the children 
of the church of the past generation, with few exceptions, actu- 
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ally constitute the church of the present ? How many are the 
adult baptisms in our annual statistical tables, compared with the 
annual admissions to communion? Andhas the covenant no force? 
All this fruit, moreover, from such careless and thriftless husband- 
ry; from seed sown by the wayside, on stony places, and among 
thorns; in an age when, as the preface of our author justly says, 
“the world has especially invaded the household;” when “the 
church cannot compare with that of the seventeenth century,” for 
domestic religion ; when “ many heads of familiesand sume ruling 
elders and deacons, maintain no stated worship of God in their 
dwellings.” And has the covenant no force ? 

What may we not expect from the faithful word of promise, 
if we do but adapt our practice to this law of the dispensation of 
grace? If it were true that we sowed much in this field and 
brought in little, we should still not lack proof of the faithfulness 
of God. How much more when over a harvest of almost sponta- 
neous growth, we have to repent that we sowed so'little. “Bring 
ye all the tithes into the storehouse and prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing, till there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.” The lack of covenant fruits in their abundance is 
through mere want of conformity on our part with the outward 
conditions of the economy of grace. Here is our lamentable 
defect. Hence many a merciful beginning which is made by the 
spirit in the souls of our children, is left unimproved, and con- 
sequently remains unknown to the church, to the parents, and to 
the children themselves; until, after a youth of carelessness and 
a manhood of estrangement from the visible church, the latent 
life is taken, with its dwarfed capacities, to its everlasting state. 

We commend the closing chapters on the manner of family 
worship, to our Christian people, as full of excellent counsel. 
Especially would we invite attention to the remarks on psalmody 
as a part of family worship. ‘The great interest which children 
of a very tender age are capable of sustaining in that most de- 
lightful and edifying exercise, above what they naturally feel in 
any other part of the service, should make the household dili- 
gent in preparing to maintain it. But the first effort should be 
to establish the practice of daily worship in any form in those 
families where it is now neglected. ‘The circumstances and the 
capacities of the family and especially of the head, will usually 
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suggest the most edifying form. Even the reading of the scrip- 
tures alone morning and evening in the family, solemnly called 
together for that purpose, would not be unavailing; nor after 
such a beginning, would prayer, and where practicable, psalmody, 
be long neglected. 

There are auspicious signs in the movement of the mind of 
the church on this subject. We trust the Holy Spirit is in the 
movement. He evidently calls for a nearer conformity of our 
thoughts to the methods of hisown work. ‘The hope of such im- 
provement is encouraged by several facts. That simultaneous 
impulses in the same direction come from different quarters of 
the church; that high and strong ground is so firmly taken, and 
that a pious purpose is so fully declared of pressing the truth 
respecting family religion and salvation on the conscience of the 
church, are indications of what we will call the family revival. 
It is now a time of interesting suspense. We are looking for 
good to Zion. ‘The sects of the church are turning their eyes 
expressively on oneanother. We are inquiring for the old paths. 
The foundations of the church are presented to be explored anew. 
The principles of unity, the nature of faith, the laws of church 
growth, and the distinguishing properties of the church itself, 
are coming up in spirited review. It is a healthful, a delightful 
process; and such works as the one now before us, so timely, 
instructive and attractive, will contribute to render it a perma- 
nent blessing. 


Arr. V.—A Commentary on the Book of Leviticus, Expository 
and Practical, with Critical Notes. By the Rev. Andrew A. 
Bonar, Collace ; Author of Memoirs of Rey. Robert McCheyne, 
Narrative of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews, etc. ete. Lon- 
don. 1846. Svo. pp. 500. 


Tue central mass, both of the history and antiquities of the 
Old Testament, is the Mosaic Legislation. Its relative impor- 
tance may be fairly stated thus. The only way in which the 
parts of the Old ‘Testament can be brought into agreement, so as 
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to constitute one harmonious whole, is by assuming, that what 
goes before the Law of Moses was intended to prepare the way 
for it, and that what follows was designed to show how far it was 
observed, departed from, or modified in later times. Nor is this 
true only of the history. 'The prophecies bear a definite relation 
to the law, without due regard to which they are almost unintelli- 
gible. ‘The same is true, though ima less degree, of the remaining 
books. 'This subject, therefore, furnishes a key to the entire Old 
Testament, and cannot but be of great importance to the proper 
understanding of the New. 

These considerations render it a matter of rejoicing, that this 
part of the divine revelation is again attracting the attention of 
so many able writers, not in one church or country merely, which 
might lead to an exaggeration of onesided views, without any 
general advancement of our knowledge, but in various schools 
and languages. FE'rom every imaginable point of view, in all 
conceivable directions, and with the aid of the most diverse optical 
appliances, a multitude of keen observant eyes have been, within 
a few years, turned anew to this great object. The results of 
this manifold investigation are not only inconsistent with each 
other, but often individually most extravagant. Believing, how- 
ever, as we do, that some acquaintance with the progress of 
opinion, in such cases, is conducive to the strength of orthodox 
convictions, we propose to take a rapid view of the subject, as it 
has been treated by the latest writers knowntous. We offer no 
apology for connecting this synopsis with the work of Mr. Bonar, 
which, though eminently pious in its tone and spirit, and exceed- 
ingly instructive as to many interesting points, is really an exhi- 
bition of but one among the many phases which the subject has 
assumed, and quite deficient in comprehensive and preparatory 
statements, such as might have furnished the materials of a gene- 
ral introduction. Contenting ourselves, therefore, with a hearty 
recommendation of the book, as one of the most truly evangelli- 
cal and edifying lately published, we shall wave all special criti- 
cism, except in the form of incidental observations, growing out 

_of a more general survey and exhibition of the subject. 

The first topic of inquiry and discussion,among those who have 
given their attention to the Mosaic Legislation, is the form in 
which it is recorded. The record is contained in the last four 
books of the Pentateuch, to which the first is a historical intro- 
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duction. The fifth book is distinguished from the other three, 
ag a recapitulation, delivered at one time, and in the form pecu- 
liarly adapted to a popular address. ‘The remaining three books, 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, are really one continuous com- 
position or official record, the division, although ancient, being 
only for convenience. These books contain the Law of Moses, 
in the strict and proper sense. It is, therefore, to the form of 
these that we must first give our attention. 

Their grand peculiarity is this, that they consist of two distin- 
guishable elements, combined in an unusual manner. One of 
these is the Legislation, properly so called, a series of minute yet 
laconic regulations, directly opposite in form to the endless itera- 
tions and synonymies of modern statute-books. ‘These laws, in- 
stead of being wrought into a system, or standing insulated by 
themselves, are interrupted yet connected by a running narra- 
tive, with dates and geographical specifications, at unequal in- 
tervals. To account for this peculiar form, several hypotheses 
have been proposed, the principal of which it may be proper 
very briefly to enumerate. In doing this, we shall begin with 
the lowest and least plausible, and gradually rise to what we 
believe to be the true ground. 

It may seem incredible, that some of the Germans have been 
able to persuade themselves, or at least have attempted to per- 
suade their readers, that the Law of Moses, as we have it in the 
Pentateuch, is not only far posterior in date to his times, but 
exhibits an entirely different state of things from that which then 
existed. Some have even gone so far as to deny that Moses and 
his contemporaries were monotheists. If this were so, it would 
hardly be worth while to believe that such a person ever lived. 
This extravagance may serve as an example of the cool audacity, 
with which the same class of writers can reject the testimony of 
all history and all tradition, and yet expect their own insane imagi- 
nations, on the self-same subjects, to be swallowed and digested. 

Some, who recoil from this extreme, maintain, however, that 
the minute and comprehensive code of laws, now extant in the 
Pentateuch, is the product of a later age, invented for the purpose 
of imparting to existing institutions the authority and sanction 
of remote antiquity. But this leaves the origin of the institu- 
tions themselves entirely unaccounted for, and nothing can be 
more absurd than to reject a traditional explanation of notorious 
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facts, if intrinsically credible, when there is nothing to supply 
its place. This theory is also refuted by the numberless allu- 
sions to the circumstances, under which the law was given, and 
which a later writer, in the case alleged, neither could nor would 
have forged. 

Another theory concedes a partial antiquity to the Law of 
Moses, but denies its unity and systematic character, regarding 
it either as an accidental combination of heterogeneous fragments, 
or as a laborious compilation of documents, belonging to many 
different dates and authors. 

Out of this chaos of confused opinions light at length begins 
to spring, by the admission, on the part of the same writers, or at 
least of the same school, that the Law undoubtedly contains 
Mosaic elements, though few and dubious, and mixed with an 
immense amount of later matter. By slow degrees, this genu- 
ine portion of the Law has been becoming, in the microscopic 
view of these infallible observers, more and more extensive, till 
at last it is announced, as the result of the most searching analy- 
sis by some of them, that, with few exceptions, the entire legisla- 
tive portion of these books is as old as Moses, and perhaps re- 
corded by himself Asa salvo to the pride of skeptical criticism, 
this concession is still coupled with a positive assertion, that the 
historical portion of the same books is of later date. 

Weare far from looking upon these results of skeptical inquiry 
as entirely negative and unimportant. It is true, they bring us 
back, by a circuitous process, to the ground already occupied for 
ages by the church; but then they bring us back with the ad- 
vantage, unattainable in any other way, of having tried all other 
grounds and found them utterly untenable. The gravity with 
which this class of critics sometimes tell us, asa fresh discovery of 
their own, what our fathers and our fathers’ fathers knew before 
us, is often ludicrous enough. ‘Their position is like that of per- 
sons walking blindfold, who have stumbled unawares upon the 
very spot from which they started, and of course look very foolish 
when the bandage is removed. But foolish as they look, and as 
they sometimes are, their testimony has its value, for the reason 
above stated, in explaining why we dwell upon the late conces- 
sion of some German critics, as to the antiquity and genuineness 
of the Law. 

This concession has at last been pushed so far as to admit, 
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that the legislative portion of these books is not only ancient 
and genuine, but methodical, the whole law, in the strict sense, 
forming a regular connected system. One of the latest forms 
which this view of the matter has assumed may interest some 
readers by its very novelty and ingenuity. It may also serve to 
show that even in returning to the old pathsan inventive genius 
may discover something new. One of the younger living orien- 
talists of Germany, Bertheau of Géttingen, who is far from fall- 
ing under the description of “foolish,” being eminent both for 
his talents and acquirements, was led to institute a searching 
scrutiny of these three books, in the hope, according to his own 
account, of proving them to be a heterogeneous mixture. The 
actual result of his researches was not only to convince him that 
the parts were perfectly harmonious, but also to disclose a fact be- 
fore unsuspected and of great importance, as a proof of unity in 
the composition. Setting out from the Decalogue or Ten Com- 
mandments, he was led by analogy to the conclusion, that the 
iaw is full of Decalogues, and that these are grouped, with a 
surprising regularity, by sevens. ‘The general formula, to which 
he reduces the whole system, is, seven groups, in each group 
seven series, in each series ten commandments. 

There would be something very captivating in this scheme, if 
its details were in exact correspondence with its general idea. 
But, asin most other cases of the same sort, on descending to 
particulars, we find that the exact regularity, which constitutes 
the beauty of the theory, can only be secured by clipping and 
paring, striking out as spurious, or of later date, whatever over- 
runs the prescribed bounds. In making these distinctions, it is 
evident, moreover, that the author is guided, not so much by any 
eritical principle whatever, as by the conditions of his own hy- 
pothesis. In other words, he imagines reasons for rejecting 
what he no doubt would retain without a scruple, if it just made 
up the necessary number. In this way he robs Peter to pay 
Paul, by taking back with one hand what he gives with the 
other. In the very act of proving the consistency and unity of 
the Mosaic legislation, he introduces a false principle of criticism, 
no less injurious or groundless than the corresponding process, 
by which Ewald and others expunge from the poetical books 
whatever will not fit into the arbitrary frame-work of an imagi- 
nary strophical arrangement, At the same time, we have no 
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doubt as to the truth of the main facts, upon which Bertheau 
erects his theory, to wit, the regular structure of the Legislation, 
and the predominance of the numbers ten and seven, in deter- 
mining its form. ‘The explanation of this latter circumstance 
would lead us into an inquiry, curious and by no means unim- 
portant, but beyond the limits of our present purpose. 

One inference from these facts, which to us seems irresistible, 
is rejected by Bertheau himself on very insufficient grounds. 
The unity and systematic form of the legislative passages create, 
we think, the strongest possible presumption, that the history, 
with which it is so intimately blended, partakes of the same 
character. Nothing could be @ priori more unlikely than that 
any later writer should undertake to separate the parts of a 
digested code of laws, by interspersing them with stories of his 
own invention. ‘The wildest license of fictitious composition, in 
our own day, although it has run riot in corrupting history, has 
never dreamed of thus embellishing the Pandects or the Statutes 
at Large. In the case before us, such a supposition might be 
reckoned less improbable, if the narratives were evidently meant 
to furnish the historical occasion of the legislation. But that 
this is generally not the case, is one of Bertheau’s strongest rea- 
sons for denying both to be coeval. He proceeds upon the sup- 
position, that the history, if genuine, could only be intended to 
explain the circumstances out of which the legislation grew, not 
merely in the general, but in each particular instance. But if 
invented for this purpose, why was it not so invented as to ans- 
wer the purpose? Besides, he has unfortunately overlooked 
another supposition, far more natural in itself, and affording a 
more satisfactory solution of the facts. This is the old and ob- 
vious supposition, that the laws are given in the very order of 
their promulgation, the intermediate and synchronous events 
being recorded in their proper places. Certain laws and certain 
narratives are put together, not because they were intended to 
explain each other, but because they came together in fact. 

The correct view, therefore, of the form of the Mosaic Legis- 
lation is, that it is regular and systematic, that is, one in purpose 
and harmonious in detail, but recorded in the order of its pro- 
mulgation. It differs from a formal system, such as some would 
find in it, just as a modern Statute Book or Digest differs from 
the Journal of a Legislative Body, in which the enactments are 
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recorded at length. It isa code of laws inserted in a frame of 
history. 'To this fact due regard must be had in the interpreta- 
tion of the laws themselves. 

But what is the internal character and purpose of the Law 
thus recorded? This is the second question which presents 
itself, and which must be disposed of, as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the just interpretation of the Law itself. It has ac- 
cordingly received a due share of attention from the various 
writers on the general subject. Leaving out of view individ- 
ual eccentricities of judgment, there are three hypotheses, in 
reference to this point, which have greatly influenced the 
scientific treatment, and less directly the popular impression of 
the whole subject. 

The first is the doctrine of some early writers, still extensive- 
ly adopted, and familiar to most readcrs on the subject. It sup- 
poses the Law of Moses to contain two distinct and entire sys- 
tems, one of religious worship and ecclesiastical organization, 
the other of civil and political government. Both these systems 
are supposed to be exhibited with almost equal prominence and 
fulness, and the particular enactments are referred to one or the 
other, as appears most natural. 

‘The second theory is that propounded by John David Micha- 
elis, in his celebrated work on the Mosaic Law. The real, 
although not the avowed principle of that work is, that the 
Law of Moses was a civil institution, and that its highest praise 
is that of a consummate legislative wisdom and sagacious policy. 
In carrying out this radical idea, which he does with rare inge- 
nuity and learning, he is guilty of extravagances tending to 
lower both his subject and himself. As for instance, when he 
represents all the ceremonial laws of cleanness and uncleanness, 
with respect to things and persons, as police regulations, intended 
to secure habitual cleanliness and to preserve the public health. 
A much more serious objection to this theory is, that it deliber- 
ately puts out of view, as far as possible, the great ends of the 
legislative system, and reduces it to a level with those of Solon 
and Lycurgus. ‘I'he remaining faith in the divine authority of 
the Mosaic Legislation, which Michaelis professedly, and perhaps 
really, entertained, was founded upon early education, and at 
variance with his doctrines, so that his disciples, as in all such 
cases, held fast to the latter and gave up the former. 
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A third hypothesis reverses this view of the matter, and 
assumes the Mosaic Legislation, as we have it in the Pentateuch, 
to be entirely a religious system. What appears to be purely 
civil or political in its enactments is supposed to be introduced 
on account of its connexion with religion, or, in some cases, to 
be not so much legal as moral in its character. ‘Thus Hengsten- 
berg explains the provision for the poor, and the prohibition of 
certain acts, and even feelings, which could never practically fall 
under the cognizance of any human magistrate or court of jus- 
tice. This theory does not involve a denial, that the Israelites 
of the Mosaic period had a civil government distinct from their 
religious institutions. It only denies that it was any part of the 
design of the existing revelation to describe these civil institu- 
tions fully. What we know of them we know from incidental 
statements in the history itself, or in connexion with religious 
and ecclesiastical enactments. It assumes that the whole Mo- 
saic Legislation, as we have it, is a system of religious rites and 
government, the influence of which upon civil institutions made 
it unavoidable to exhibit some of these, while most of them are 
mentioned, either not at all or only incidentally. 

‘The main objection to this doctrine, in the form here given to 
it, is, that it appears to presuppose the existence of a contem- 
porary civil constitution not described in scripture. Now 
was this constitution a mere human device or a divine ordi- 
nance? ‘I'he former supposition seems at variance with the 
whole drift and tenor of the history of Israel, as a peculiar 
people, every part of whose experience was determined by a 
special divine guidance and control. If, on the other hand, their 
civil constitution was as much a divine ordinance as their relig- 
ious system, why is it not equally included in the record, which 
describes so minutely the whole progress of the people from its 
birth to its rejection ? ' 

Perhaps the best mode of avoiding these objections, and of 
presenting the whole subject in its true light, is by adhering to 
the idea of a Theocracy, in the strict sense, as extending both to 
civil and religious institutions, or rather as excluding the dis- 
tinction altogether, because founded in a difference of circum- 
stances, which appears to be at variance with the very idea of a 
theocracy, if that name be supposed to mean anything more than 
providential government, to which all nations are alike subjected. 
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If we once admit, that all the national concerns of Israel were 
under an extraordinary guidance from above, it becomes un- 
necessary to assume a twofold constitution, since al] public affairs 
were, in a certain sense, religious, because all designed for a re- 
ligious purpose, and divinely ordered so as to secure it. Under 
such a dispensation, things, which with us require a double ma- 
chinery, could be effected by a single undivided organization. 
The whole nation was a kingdom of priests. Its rulers there- 
fore were religious rulers. In providing for the spiritual wants 
of the people, provision was effectually made for many of their 
most important secular interests, or such as must be secular in 
our case, from the total difference of our situation. ‘Those reg- 

ulations of the Law, which seem to have least of a religious 
character, are not then to be looked upon as fragments of another 
system, accidentally and partially disclosed, but as the more sub- 
ordinate and less important parts of that which is described at 
length. 

Whether this be regarded as a fourth hypothesis, or as a mod- 
ification of the third, it will be seen that, while they differ in 
the relative position they assign to the more secular provisions 
of the Law, they agree in giving the priority to that part of the 
system which relates to the distinguishing religious institutions 
of the people, and which, from its peculiar character, is com- 
monly called the Ceremonial Law. As every thing else in the 
Mosaic Legislation is directly or indirectly shaped by this, and 
must therefore be interpreted by it, the Ceremonial Law may 
be said to occupy the same fundamental or central place in the 
legislative system, that the latter, considered as a whole, does in 
the history and antiquities of the Old Testament. 

A third question, therefore, which has occupied and divided 
the writers on this subject, both in earlier and later times, is the 
question as to the specific purpose of this ceremonial system, 
considered as a part, and an important part, of the great scheme 
of preparation for the coming of Christ. We may here, if only 
to save room for something better, set aside those theories which 
rest upon an infidel or antichristian basis, and confine our view 
to those which hold the common ground of an intimate relation 
between the institutions of the Old and New Testament. These 
are in fact so numerous, that only some of the more striking 
variations can be even superficially described. Of the skeptical 
hypotheses a sufficient sample has been given in considering the 
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form of the Mosaic Legislation. Nothing more will here be 
requisite than simply to record the fact, that some modern 
writers still explain the Ceremonial Law as the accidental pro- 
duct of a gradual process of refinement, acting on the horrors 
and absurdities of heathenism; while others hold, that all its 
parts may be supposed to have arisen froma transfer of the 
forms familiar in the oriental courts to the worship of the Deity, 
the sanctuary being nothing but his palace, the priests his minis- 
ters of state, the sacrifices feasts, &c. If the first of these hy- 
potheses could be maintained without absurdity, history would 
no longer have a use or meaning, as its place might be more 
than filled by imaginative fiction. The other theory, although 
it does not utterly ignore all history, reverses its decisions, making 
that the source which experience shows to be the stream, and 
vice versa. ‘The practice of the ancient oriental courts was to 
borrow the form of civil homage from the rites of religious 
worship, not to lend it to them. 

But without dwelling longer on these monstrous obliquities of 
judgment or invention, let us look for a moment at the points of 
agreement and of difference among those who acknowledge a 
special divine purpose in the forms of the Mosaic Legislation, 
and especially in those of the Ceremonial Law. Among such 
there can be no dispute, as to its systematic unity, nor as to the 
general fact of its prospective reference to the times of the New 
Testament. ‘They are also agreed in ascribing to the system an 
important moral purpose, and a corresponding actual effect, in 
preserving Israel from the corruptions of the neighbouring 
nations, not indeed wholly, but to such a degree as to give them 
an exalted relative position in the ancient world. Another 
undisputed purpose is that of saving them, not only from the 
deepest moral debasement, but from those religious errors which 
it always accompanies, and which may all be summed up in 
Idolatry. But neither of these ends could be even partially 
secured if unrestricted intercourse with the surrounding heathen 
were permitted. It is, therefore, furthermore agreed among the 
writers now in question, that the Ceremonial Law was intended 
to secure the segregation of the chosen people till the end of the 
restrictive and preparatory dispensation. But with all these 
strong points of agreement, the question still remains, what more 
was the Ceremonial Law intended to accomplish? In deter- 
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mining this question, those who were agreed on all the other 
points, diverge essentially from one another. 

Some reply, that nothing more whatever was intended; that 
the objects which have been already mentioned are sufficiently 
important to account for the complexity and rigour of the system ; 
that if the Israelites were kept apart for ages from all other 
nations, and thereby preserved from idolatry, with its concomi- 
tant and consequent corruptions, we have no need to look further 
for the meaning and design of the whole law or of any of its 
parts, the peculiar form of which may have been derived, either 
directly or by contrast, from those false religions with which the 
people had been most familiar, or arbitrarily selected with a view 
to make the whole more coercive and distinctive. This is, in 
fact though not in form, the principle of Spencer’s great work on 
the Hebrew Ritual, which has done so much to influence the 
views of later writers, both in England and in other countries. 
It has been more especially a favourite with those who were 
least attached to the distinguishing truths of Christianity, and 
dnost disposed to a lax and liberal theology. By the rationalists 
of Germany it has, of course, been carried out still further; but 
we are speaking now exclusively of doctrines held by writers 
who acknowledge the divine authority of the Scriptures in 
general, and of the Mosaic Legislation in particular. __ 

In opposition to this negative hypothesis, the straiter sect of 
orthodox and evangelical interpreters have strenuously urged, 
that it supposes a complete stagnation of the chosen people for a 
course of ages, during which, although externally more pure, 
they were scarcely more enlightened than the heathen. When 
to this it is replied, that the people possessed spiritual views of 
God and of moral truth, otherwise communicated, this only makes 
it still less probable, that no such views were embodied in the 
Ceremonial Law itself. It is also urged in opposition to this 
theory, that it robs the Mosaic dispensation of that pedagogic 
and preparatory character, so constantly ascribed to it in the 
New Testament. If the design of the Ceremonial Law was 
merely negative, it could not be said to have prepared the way 
for the coming of Christ; it could, at most, only keep the people, 
through a course of ages, as they were at first. The force of 
these objections cannot be consistently denied by any who admit 
the exegetical authority of the New ‘Testament. 
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Under the influence of these considerations, the great mass of 
evangelical interpreters, especially in former times, have made it 
a main object, in their expositions of the ceremonial law, to shun 
the error of excluding Christ and gospel times from the signifi- 
cation of the legal shadows. In attempting this, it is not, per- 
haps, surprising, that their zeal has sometimes led them towards 
the opposite extreme. The exaggeration, both of this and of 
the contrary hypothesis, has led to the same general result, but 
in ways directly opposite. Both have deprived the Ceremonial 
Law of its preparatory character, the one by reducing its signi- 
ficancy too low, and the other by exalting it too high. If the 
ceremonies of the Law meant nothing, they could not be prepa- 
ratory to the Gospel. If they meant everything, and made known 
everything which needed to be known, they were not so much 
a preparation as an anticipation of the gospel itself. 

This is the main objection to the Typical hypothesis, at least 
in its extreme form, as applied to the interpretation of the Law. 
It does not view it as a temporary substitute and preparation for 
the Christian system, but as a full though enigmatical disclosure 
of it, both in outline and detail. Once furnished with the key 
to this anticipated gospel, the believing Jew might gain as ac- 
curate a knowledge of the latter, as we can now gain from the 
New Testament or froma modern system of theology. ‘This, 
it is said, is not the relative position which the old economy 
is represented by our Lord and his Apostles as occupying to 
the new. They nowhere recognise the ancient church as in 
possession of the same revelation that was afterwards made in 
the New Testament, even as an esoteric doctrine, comprehended 
only by the more enlightened, while the people at large 
regarded the same objects as a set of riddles. The Old 'Testa- 
ment saints, it is alleged, although saved in the same way 
with us, and fully equal to the highest specimens of Christian 
experience in the warmth of their devout affections, occupied 
a lower place with respect to the fulness and extent of their 
religious knowledge. ‘This truth is believed, by those whose 
opinions we are now expressing, to be taught in that re- 
markable statement of our Lord respecting John the Baptist, as 
belonging to the old dispensation and in some sort representing 
it, that although a greater prophet never had arisen, yet even 
the least in the kingdom of heaven was greater than he. 
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Another objection to the Typical hypothesis, at least in its 
extreme form, is founded on the obvious assumption, that a sys- 
tem of significant rites must have been designed to speak for 
itself, to convey instruction through the senses, without an ac- 
companying oral explanation, which must either have been 
superfluous itself or made the rites so. If this be granted, it 
would seem to follow, that an obvious resemblance and a natural 
association was an indispensable condition of the end to be at- 
tained. But it certainly cannot be alleged that any such resem- 
blance or association really exists between the rites of the Mo- 
saic law and all the minute points of the Christian system. ‘The 
very ingenuity employed in tracing the analogy may serve to 
show that it is not self-evident. 'That it is not even easily dis- 
covered, is apparent from the fact, that the most celebrated 
typical interpreters are not agreed, as toa large proportion of 
the types which they explain. It may be said, indeed, that 
there is no unanimity at all, except in those points which the 
New Testament authoritatively settles for us. 

The typical interpretation of the ceremonial law is so inter- 
woven with Christian experience, and so indelibly impressed 
upon our best religious literature, that there is a salutary preju- 
dice against whatever even tends or threatens to assail it. We 
have reason, therefore, to observe with satisfaction, that the 
strong objections, which have just been stated, do not lie against 
the principle of this hypothesis, but against the method of its ap- 
plication. If then it can be modified in such a way as to obviate 
these difficulties, while at the same time its essential principle 
is held fast, an important step is likely to be taken towards the 
ultimate solution of a difficult and interesting problem. 

This has been attempted in what may be called the Symboli- 
cal, as contradistinguished from the Typical theory. This ter- 
minology is not, however, such as to explain itself. Interpreted 
according to popular usage, it conveys no definite idea, or a false 
one. It may not be amiss, therefore, to elucidate it by a brief 
statement of the theory of Symbols upon which it rests. Un- 
derstanding by a Symbol a sensible sign of an invisible reality, 
we may classify all Symbols by a reference either to their origin or 
their design. When considered in reference to its origin, a Sym- 
bol may be natural, conventional, or arbitrary. A natural Sym- 
bol is one founded on a natural association, and requiring neither 
explanation nor authority to recommend it. A conventiona, 
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Symbol is one founded upon usage and the agreement which it 
presupposes. An arbitrary Symbol is imposed by authority. 
These three definitions, it will be perceived, are not exclusive 
of each other. A natural Symbol may be sanctioned by long 
usage and likewise prescribed by an existing law. A more im- 
portant distinction is the one which has respect to the design or 
meaning of the Symbol. If this is a universal truth, the Sym- 
bol is philosophical or doctrinal, and may be called an emblem. 
If the thing denoted is a past event, the symbol is historical, a 
memorial, or a monument. When the thing signified is some- 
thing future, the symbol is prophetical, or at least prospective, 
and may be called a type, in the restricted sense. 

Now both the theories in question, the symbolical and typical, 
agree that there are types, 1.e. prophetic symbols, in the Ceremo- 
nial Law. But the typical interpreter sees nothing else, whereas 
the symbolical interpreter sees also many doctrinal symbols, not 
expressly prophetical of Christ or of the Christian church as such, 
but significant of doctrines suited to the actual condition of the 
people, and intended to prepare them for the clearer revelations 
of the gospel. This general description of the two hypotheses 
will be rendered clearer by a statement of the mode in which 
they are respectively applied to the several divisions of the 
ceremonial system. In attempting such an illustration, we may 
follow the fourfold distribution which has been adopted, by the 
latest as well as by the older writers, on the sacred institutions 
of the Jews. The four main topics thus distinguished are those 
of Sacred Places, Sacred Persons, Sacred Rites, and Sacred 
Times, or to use a more laconic terminology, the Sanctuary, the 
Priesthood, the Ritual, and the Calendar. 

What was the meaning, the idea, of the Sanctuary, both in 
its moveable and settled form? We need not stop to notice the 
hypothesis, that the Jewish Sanctuary was a mere refinement 
on the temples of the heathen, without any spiritual import of 
its own; or that it was borrowed from the palaces of earthly 
kings, and appropriated to Jehovah in that character. For such 
a purpose it would have been made more spacious and more 
splendid. Such a hypothesis affords no explanation of the small 
dimensions of the tabernacle especially, and of the minute detail 
in which its structure is described. It is almost equally super- 
fluous to mention the idea of Philo and Josephus, entertained by 
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several of the Christian Fathers and the later Rabbins, that the 
Sanctuary symbolized the doctrine of creation, its several parts 
and its significant numbers pointing to the heavens, earth, and 
sea; the sun, moon, and seven planets; the days of the week, 
the months of the year, the signs of the zodiac, the points of 
the, compass, &c, &c. Besides the absence of all obvious re- 
semblance or natural association, such a system of symbols would 
be wholly without any moral effect, and much less in keeping 
with the scriptural theology than with the ethnic superstition, 
considered as a worship of Nature. Nor is this objection really 
removed by the modern refinement on this ancient doctrine, 
which explains the Sanctuary as a symbol, not of the actual cre- 
ation or its material products, but of the relation between the 
Creator and his creatures. ‘This intangible abstraction would 
be still less readily suggested to the mass of worshippers, while 
the total absence of all moral or spiritual influence would still 
exist as much as in the other case. If this part of the system 
was significant at all, a very different solution must be given to 
the question, what did it denote ? 

The typical interpreters, as represented by Cocceius and 
others, answer, that the Sanctuary signified the Christian church, 
the visible church being represented by the court, the invisible 
by the house; the latter, as it now is, by the holy place; as it 
shall be hereafter, by the holy of holies. In conformity with 
this generic view, the most minute details are brought into con- 
nexion with distinct points of Christian doctrine or church his- 
tory. 

The general fact of correspondence and significant design is 
equally admiited by the symbolical interpreters, distinctively so 
called, who acknowledge the authority of the New Testament, 
as to all the specific types of Christ there mentioned. But they 
hold that, in addition to these types, the sanctuary symbolized 
certain general truths not peculiar to the Christian revelation, 
especially the great truth of God’s dwelling among men, to re- 
present which he provides himself a house like the houses of his 
people, dwelling in tents while they are in the desert, or still 
unsettled in the promised land, but when the theocracy is finally 
developed and established, removing to a permanent abode. 
Under this general idea of the sanctuary, different explanations 
of minuter points are given by symbolical interpreters. One of 
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the latest and most eminent, for instance, understands the court 
with its contents as symbolizing the actual communion between 
God and man, the sacred edifice as symbolizing its ideal perfec- 
tion to be realized hereafter. Within the house, the two apart- 
ments might suggest the same essential idea, while one made 
more prominent the gifts conferred by God upon his people, the 
other those offered by them to him. The mercy-seat placed 
above the tables of the law would be a natural emblem of mercy 
rejoicing over judgment, while the altar of incense, the golden 
candlestick, and the table of show-bread would suggest the neces- 
sity of prayer, diffusion of the truth, and perpetual devotion to 
God’s service. In the court, the laver and the altar of burnt- 
offering would continually preach the necessity of purification 
and atonement, the latter being shown, by the position of the 
altar, to be absolutely necessary to communion between God and 
man. 

Into still minuter questions of detail it will be needless here 
to enter, as for instance the significancy of the stuffs and colours 
so particularly required and described in the construction of the 
tabernacle. There is indeed a question, among the symbolical 
interpreters themselves, as to the general principle which ought 
to govern the interpretation of these minor points. One theory 
regards it as the only safe or practicable rule to attach a distinct 
meaning to every distinguishable part of the symbol, except 
where it is evidently only an appendage or indispensable accom- 
paniment of something else, as for instance in the case of the 
golden snuffers, or the tongs and shovels, which are natural at- 
tendants of the candlestick and altar, and need not therefore be 
supposed to have any separate meaning of their own. Another 
theory reduces still further the number of significant particulars 
by assuming that the ceremonial system was intended to be, not 
only instructive but impressive, and, in some of its parts at least, 
attractive. With a view to these collateral or secondary ends, 
costly materials, brilliant colours, symmetrical forms, and pictur- 
esque arrangements may have been preferred to coarseness and 
unsightliness, without intending to convey a distinct doctrine or 
idea by each of the particulars. But however these points may 
be settled, it is plain that the idea of God’s dwelling among men, 
in some extraordinary sense, would be spontaneously suggested 
by the very sight of a tent erected expressly for him, in the 
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midst of the encampment of his chosen people, without any 
forced refinement or the necessity of any accompanying oral 
explanation. 

If we now turn to the Priesthood, we are met at once by dis- 
ingenuous attempts, upon the part of unbelieving writers, to 
confound the sacredotal institutions of the Ceremonial Law with 
the analogous arrangements of the. Egyptian and other forms of 
ancient heathenism. For this unworthy purpose, the points of 
actual resemblance are exaggerated, combined, and pressed into 
the foreground of the picture. We are told that in both cases, 
a defined portion of the people was set apart for sacred duties; 
that in both, this body was perpetuated by hereditary succession; 
that in both, it was sustained by the appropriation of a definite 
proportion of the national property; that in both, it was distin- 
guished from the body of the people by costume and other out- 
ward indications; that in both, the idea of a priesthood involved 
that of mediation between God and man. 

The same pains, as might have been expected, are not taken 
to present the essential points of difference, by which these 
coincidences, striking as they are, are more than neutralized. 
We must go to other writers, or inquire for ourselves, in order 
to discover that, although hereditary succession was the prescri- 
bed form by which the Levitical priesthood was continued, there 
is no recognition of hereditary right independent of a special 
divine choice and designation, which is constantly supposed as an 
essential requisite to sacerdotal functions, so that the Hebrew 
Priests were not a caste, like those of Egypt. We are not told 
that, although a certain part of the national property was set apart 
for the support of the sacerdotal tribe, they merely had an ade- 
quate subsistence, instead of absorbing almost all the wealth of 
the country, as in Egypt. We are not told that the Levites, 
unlike the Egyptian Priests, were deprived of all political supe- 
riority, and permitted to exercise civil authority, only in well 
defined and guarded cases. Weare not told that their mediation, 
instead of reconciling man to Nature and initiating him into her 
secrets, as in the case of the Egyptian Mysteries, was a moral and 
spiritual mediation, bringing him near to a personal and holy 
God. Weare not told, lastly, by the writers now in question, 
that the Law, and indeed the Bible, is without a trace of the 
distinction, so cherished by the heathen priests, between an 
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esoteric and an exoteric doctrine, but that on the contrary, what- 
ever the Levitical priests knew of sacred things, they knew for 
the benefit and as the official instructors of the people. Their 
grand function was in fact to teach the doctrines of religion to 
the people, both symbolically and orally. (Lev. x. 11.) These 
differences draw a line of demarcation not to be mistaken, we 
might rather say, they fix an impassable gulf between the priest- 
hoods of the heathen world and that of the Mosaic Law. As to 
the fact, which some have used to lower the Levitical priesthood 
beneath every other, to wit, the exclusive requisition of corporeal 
qualifications, it has really a contrary effect, as showing, that the 
institution was significant, and is to be explained upon the prin- 
ciple of representation. 

‘This principle, so far as it is applicable here, may be stated thus. 
Out of the mass of fallen men God purposed to save some in 
Christ. Until this Saviour actually came, the body of the saved 
was represented by a chosen people, who might therefore be 
collectively regarded as a kind of mediator, and correctly repre- 
sented as a nation of priests. (Exod. xix. 6.) But in order that 
this same great doctrine might be kept before the minds of the 
representatives themselves, a single tribe was set apart from 
among them, to represent the whole, and as it were to mediate 
between God and his people. By a further application of the 
same symbolical idea, a single family was chosen from this chosen 
tribe, as if to represent it; while in this family itself, a single 
— individual, its natural, hereditary head, represented his family, 
and through that family his tribe, and through that tribe his 
people, and through that people the elect of God. In the High 
Priest, therefore, the entire representation was concentrated 
and completed. At the same time, this symbolical representa- 
tive of the Body was a typical representative of the Head, the 
promised Saviour, the two functions being not only consistent 
but inseparable, on account of the peculiar and most intimate 
relation of the Head and the Body to each other. In no other 
system upon record, whether civil or religious, has the great 
principle of representation been so fully embodied and distinctly 
carried out as in the sacerdotal system of the ceremonial law. 
An important corollary from this statement is, that even under 
that economy, the Jewish race was not so much the people of 
God as its appointed representative. 
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If this yiew of the Priesthood be correct, it explains the absence 
of all moral and religious requisitions in describing the incumbents 
of the office, as well as the want of philosophical mysteries, 
which formed an essential feature of the sacerdotal system in 
Egypt and in other couutries. As the God of the Hebrews was 
not Nature or the Universe, their religion could not be a system 
of Natural Philosophy, or their Priests professors of that science, 
and the total difference, in this respect, between the faith of Jews 
and Gentiles, is a strong proof not only of the independence of 
the former, but of its divine authority. 

To the general views which have been now presented, it will 
not be necessary to add any inquiry into minor points, such as 
the minutic of the High Priest’s dress, or to refute Philo’s no- 
tion, that this too was a symbol of creation, or the later rabbini- 
cal opinion, that each part of the costume was expiatory or 
denoted the expiation of a particular sin. Under the same 
category fall the attempts, made by some of the older typical 
interpreters, to explain every portion of this dress, however 
trivial, as distinctly significant of something in Christ’s person 
or his work. As to these minor points, much must be left to 
individual taste and judgment. One man may derive edification 
from a mode of viewing these things which to another seems 
absurd. 'The grand error of the earlier typologists consisted in 
forcing every possible analogy of this sort on the text, not as an 
allowable subjective use or application, but as a part of its essen- 
tial meaning. Let us see to it, however, that in shunning this 
extreme, we do not rush into the opposite, and let go the princi- 
ple of typical significancy altogether, though so natural and 
reasonable in itself, and so expressly recognised in the New Tes- 
“ tament. 

If the Ceremonial Law has been correctly represented as 
the centre of the old economy, the centre of the Ceremonial 
Law must be the rites themselves, for the sake of which the 
other parts exist; the priests being the performers, the sanctu- 
ary the place, and the festivals the time of the performance. 
This is perfectly compatible with the assumption, that the 
Priesthood and the Sanctuary, in themselves considered, con- 
veyed a distinct part of the symbolical instruction, although they 
would probably have not existed, independent of the rites. 
The significant rites of the Mosaic Law .may be reduced 
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to two great classes, Offerings and Purifications. Of these 
the former is the more important, the other being really sup- 
plementary to it and dependent onit. The Offerings themselves 
may again be divided into Animal and Vegetable, or, as some pre- 
fer to call them, Bloody and Bloodless. The latter had no sub- 
stantive or separate value, but were primarily used as appendages 
to the other, the mutual relation being the same as that between 
Offerings in general and the Levitical Purifications. 'The ele- 
ments or materials of the sacrifices were essentially the same in 
every case. It was their different combinations, and the different 
occasions upon which they were presented, that afforded the 
ground of their classification, under the names of the Burnt 
Offering, the Sin Offering, the Trespass Offering, and the Peace 
(or Requital) Offering, with its subdivisions, Thanksgiving, Vow, 
and Free-will Offerings. In all these the material of the animal 
sacrifice consisted of the larger and smaller cattle, the latter in- 
cluding sheep and goats, with a substitution, in the case of pov- 
erty, of doves or pigeons for the more costly victims otherwise 
required. The materials of the Vegetable Offering were the 
three great staples of subsistence, Corn, Wine, and Oil. 'To both 
may be added, as subsidiary substances, Frankincense and Salt, 
which last was an indispensable addition to all animal oblations, 
while Honey and Leaven were expressly excluded. 

As the rites are the centre of the ceremonial system, and the 
offerings of the rites, so the animal offerings are the central 
point of these ; andof the animal offering itself, the blood. ‘The 
solemn presentation of the victim, the imposition of hands, and 
the act of slaughter, were performed by the worshipper himself. 
It was not until the blood was to be disposed of, that the priestly 
functions properly began. ‘The prominence thus given to the 
blood would be sufficient of itself to refute the anthropopathic 
notion, that the sacrifices of the Jews, as well as of the heathen, 
were originally looked upon as feasts or entertainments offered 
to the Deity. If this were so, the flesh would have been treated 
as more precious than the blood, and the arrangements of the 
sacrifice would certainly have borne more resemblance to the 
gustomary mode of feasting, not to mention the taking back of 
the victim or a part of it in certain cases, which, on this suppo- 
sition, would be wholly unaccountable. 

~The only hypothesis which solves all the phenomena is that 
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which attaches to these rites a moral and religious significance. 
And this hypothesis is common to the typical and symbolical 
theories. The difference is, that the former explains everything 
about these rites as prophetic symbols of something in Christ’s 
person or his expiatory work. The objection to this mode of 
interpretation rests, as in the other case, on its arbitrary cha- 
racter and the diversity of its results, together with the want of 
any obvious resemblance, tending to suggest the truths conveyed 
at once to the observer bya natural association. However clear 
they may be now to us, they cannot be supposed to have con- 
veyed the same ideas to the ancient worshippers, without a spe- 
cial inspiration or an oral commentary, either of which would 
have made the symbolical instruction quite superfluous. 

The symbolical interpreters admit the existence of specific 
types of Christ among these symbols, but deny that they were 
all such types, alleging, on the contrary, that some of them were 
intended to teach doctrines properly belonging to the ancient 
dispensation and appropriate to the actual condition of the 
people. In answering the question, what were these doctrines, 
we must bear in mind, that the whole system pre-supposes 
God’s existence, unity, sovereignty, and natural perfections, and 
proclaims his holiness and his requisition of 1 in his creatures ; 
that the very existence of the chosen people taught the doctrine 
of election, the priesthood that of mediation, and the sanctuary 
that of God’s abode among his people, and the possibility of near 
access to him. But how was this to be effected as the whole 
system rests upon the supposition of human apostasy and guilt? 
The answer to this question was afforded by the sacrifices, con- 
sidered not merely as prophetic types of Christ, but as doctrinal 
symbols of truths which had already been revealed. 

The two great doctrines symbolized by sacrifice were that of 
God’s sovereignty over us and propriety in us, his absolute right 
to ourselves and all that we possess; and that of expiation or the 
removal of guilt by an atonement. In all sacrifices, even those 
of heathendom, these two ideas are embodied. Opposite errors 
have arisen from their separation. The worst is that which 
leaves atonement wholly out of view and makes the sacrifices 
mere oblations. A no less real but less hurtful misconception, 
while it holds fast to this cardinal doctrine, loses sight of the 
other. On this hypothesis, it is not easy to explain the Ritual 
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in all its parts. But put the two together and the explanation 
becomes easy. 

Why were these particular substances, both animal and 
vegetable, offered in sacrifice? Not merely on account of 
natural qualities, by which they were fitted to be ty pes of Christ ; 
for although this analogy is sometimes obvious enough, as in the 
case of the paschal lamb, it can only be made visible in others by 
a forced interpretation, as in that of the goat, or not at all, as in 
the case of the vegetable offerings, unless we admit, as Mr. 
Bonar seems disposed to do, that the meal and the bread, 
for example, were intended to suggest that Christ was to 
be ground by suffering and baked in the fire of persecution, 
&c. But did bread or flour ever suggest these ideas, even in 
their vaguest form, by virtue of a natural association? fn the 
Lord’s Supper, it is not the grinding or the baking that suggests 
the idea of his passion, but the breaking of the bread by the offi- 
ciating person in the presence of the worshipper, and that too 
accompanied by an explanatory form of words, to which there is 
nothing corresponding in the ancient ritual. It is indeed worthy 
of observation as a general fact, that the Mosaic ritual contains 
so few liturgical formulas; a strong proof, in the first place, 
that it furnishes no ground for the use of verbal forms at present; 
and in the next place, that the ceremonies of the law were meant 
to speak for themselves and be their own interpreters, an effect 
which could not be secured without an obvious resemblance and 
a natural association between type and antitype. But this 
analogy does not exist, as we have seen, between the person or 
the work of Christ and all the substances required in sacrifice. 

Another explanation of the choice of these particular materials, 
both animal and vegetable, is, that they constituted the ordinary 
food of the people to whom the ritual was given, and by whom 
alone it was to be observed. It is a fact somewhat remarkable 
that, while the catalogue of animals allowed for food was far 
more extensive than that of animals admitted to the altar, the 
latter were identical, so far as we can learn, with the species 
actually used in common life. ‘This correspondence cannot be 
fortuitous or wholly without meaning. It establishes the fact of 
some designed connexion between the offerings of the people 
and their ordinary food. If, however, we should acquiesce in 
this as a sufficient explanation, it might furnish some support to 
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the offensive doctrine, that the sacrifices were required and 
offered as mere feasts to the divinity. This abuse may be pre- 
cluded, and the whole truth disclosed, by assuming that these 
animal and vegetable substances were singled out, not only as the 
ordinary food, but as the substance, property, or wealth of those 
who offered them. A vast proportion of the wealth of Israel 
might be included under the descriptive heads of oxen, sheep, 
goats, corn, wine and oil. The offering of these was therefore 
well adapted to express the truth, that ail belonged to God, and 
that his claim to them must be acknowledged by the solemn pre- 
sentation of a part. Even when taken back by the offerer, it 
was taken back as a gift from God. 

But if this were the whole meaning of the sacrifices, those of 
a vegetable nature would have been sufficient, and the waste of 
life might have been spared, as in the offerings of Cain. And 
yet we find animal sacrifice not merely added to the other, but 
set over it, as first in value and importance. 'l’his shows that 
something was to be symbolically taught, which could not be 
expressed without the sacrifice of life. For the essence of the 
animal oblation, as we have already seen, was in the presentation 
of the blood, regarded as the vehicle or seat of life. (Lev. xvii. 
il.) There is no physiological question here involved, at least 
so far as to jeopard the credit and authority of scripture, which 
is fully sustained, even if we look upon this representation of 
the blood as wholly arbitrary. The blood, whatever be its place 
or function in the animal economy, was, for sacrificial purposes, 
to be regarded as the seat of lite. 

The cardinal act of sacrifice was not that of slaying the animal, 
nor even that of burning on the altar, but the offering of the 
blood, the various modes of doing which were not necessarily 
significant, but all alike expressive of the forfeiture of life. The 
doctrine taught therefore by this class of sacrificial rites was the 
necessity of expiation by the offering of life, and more specifi- 
cally still, by the offering of life for life. The solemn rite of 
imposition could mean nothing, if it did not mean the transfer of 
the offerer’s guilt to a substituted victim. Its explanation as a 
symbol of the transfer of the property is wholly inadequate, 
although it may be comprehended, just as the vegetable offerings 
by themselves might have meant nothing more than the solemn 
dedication of men’s wealth to God, whereas, when placed in a 
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subordinate connexion with the animal oblations, they taught, in 
a most expressive manner, that no offering of a man’s possessions 
could be made acceptably without an expiation of his guilt. 

The sacrifices, then, continually kept before the minds of the 
people the necessity of expiation, and the only way in which it 
could be wrought, by the sacrifice of life for life. But they did 
not necessarily, and by a natural association, suggest to all who 
saw them, who or what was the true victim thus prefigured. 
This was a New Testament doctrine, to reveal which formed.no 
part of the design of the Levitical symbols as such. So far ag it 
was intimated at all, it was by special types, the existence and 
meaning of which must be determined by New ‘Testament 
authority. 

As to the meaning of the various kinds of animal oblation, the 
main fact seems to be this, that the Olah or Burnt Offering con- 
tained in itself the symbolical import of the whole sacrificial 
system, as it had done in the days of the Patriarchs, who seem to 
~ have known no other. 'To this general expiation the others 
stood related, as applying the same doctrine of atonement to par- 
ticular occasions and emergencies, and keeping the same con- 
‘stantly before the mind, in connexion with the various events of 
life. "This view of the matter is confirmed by the remarkable 
fact, that the Olah is the only sacrifice which could be offered by 
itself, and which was necessary, as an accompaniment to all the 
rest. This defines its position as the sacrifice, of which the others 
were mere special variations. The objection drawn from the 
use of the same rites in cases of thanksgiving and of free-will of- 
ferings, really confirms the view which has been taken, as this 
whole arrangement taught the important truth, that no religious 
service could be rendered acceptably without atonement, and 
that no atonement could be efficacious without bloodshed. .The 
various theories which have been proposed with respect to the 
difference between the sin and trespass offerings, as having re- 
ference to moral and ceremonial faults, or to sins of omission and 
commission, or to sins of inadvertence and presumption, are all 
extremely dubious; but the main fact is clear enough, that both 
these kinds of offering bore the same relation to the Olah, that 
particular offences bear to sin in general. 

All that has now been said has reference to the symbolical 
import of the sacrifices, as significant of spiritual things, and 
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not to their intrinsic and immediate effect in removing cere- 
monial disabilities, which were themselves symbolical of some- 
thing altogether different. The same remark applies to the 
non-sacrificial rites of the Mosaic Law, which may all be 
comprehended under the general description of Leyitical or 
Ceremonial Purifications. 'These, like the sacrifices, had an 
immediate efficacy, symbolizing that belonging to the change 
which they prefigured. The occasions of these ceremonial 
cleansings arose partly from the state of the body, under 
which head the leprosy may be included, and partly from ex- 
ternal contact with dead bodies, or participation in the rites of 
burial. The purifying rites themselves were always partly sacri- 
ficial. 'The additional ceremonies consisted chicfly in sprinkling 
with water, either pure or mixed with the blood of the victim, 
or with its ashes, or with those of cedar-wood, scarlet wool, and 
hyssop, to which may be added tke letting go of living birds on 
a particular occasion. 'The officiating person was required to be 
clean, that is, ceremonially undefiled, but not necessarily a priest. 
With respect to place, it is characteristic of these rites, that 
some of them could only be performed without the camp, while 
others were begun there and completed within. 'lhese last 
peculiarities, in reference to place and the officiating person are 
clearly owing to the singular fact, that the purifying rites were 
themselves defiling. ‘They are also interesting, in connexion 
with the fact, that although there was no sacrifice without blood- 
shed, a vegetable offering was received instead of a victim in 
case of extreme poverty, as a proof that the law ascribes no 
magical virtue to the opus operatum of its rites, and that Chris- 
tian ritualists greatly err in forming their extreme views of 
sacramental grace upon the model of the Ceremonial Law. 

The symbolical import of the purifying rites is for the most 
part very clear. There is still some dispute as to the use of scarlet 
wool and the colour of the red heifer; but water is everywhere 
familiar both as a means and an emblem of purification; the 
same idea is associated with the use of ashes, which served at the 
same time to connect their rites with those of sacrifice; the 
hyssop was extensively employed among the ancients as a means 
of cleansing ; and cedar wood was not only a costly species, but 
considered incorruptible, and therefore. significant of antiseptic 
virtue. All these then would seem to be natural emblems of 
purification. 
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A more important question is the one in reference to the 
general design of this whole ritual and the selection of the cases 
to which it was applied. The lowest ground that can be taken 
is that of J. D. Michaelis, who maintains, that all these regula- 
tions had a view to health. The attempt to carry out this par- 
adoxical idea has rendered his great work a prodigy of mis- 
placed ingenuity and learning, some parts of which cannot 
be read without disgust by any person of ‘religious feeling or 
good taste. The grand objection to this doctrine is that it 
destroys the religious character of the system, except as a mask 
for mere prudential sanatory regulations. It may also be ob- 
jected, that some of the cases would not answer the supposed 
design at all, while others which would have been far more ap- 
propriate are overlooked. The same objections lie against a 
modified form of this opinion, namely, that the purifications were 
intended to secure external cleanliness and neatness, such as 
became the people among whom Jehovah condescended to reside 
as king. It may moreover be alleged as a certain fact, that cer- 
emonial ablutions and personal cleanliness by no means always go 
together. A third opinion is, that these were arbitrary forms, 

designed to separate the people more completely from the hea- 
then. But in no part of the system is the resemblance of the 
Jewish and the Gentile ritual more striking than in this. A 
fourth explanation is, that these expurgatory rites have reference 
to a natural repugnance and sense of defilement. This is so far 
true, that it looks to something higher than the attainment of a 
mere external end, and is also founded on a physical truth; but 
it is still inadequate, because it does not explain why the exis- 
tence of this natural repugnance rendered these rites necessary. 

The insufficiency of all these explanations has led to the con- 
clusion, that these rites are symbolical of moral and spiritual 
changes. A fifth hypothesis accordingly supposes.each particular 
rite to have a reference to some specific form of sin. But no 
one has succeeded in determining, with any plausibility, the 
meaning of the several cases of defilement and purification upon 
this hypothesis. ‘The best explanation therefore is, that these 
purifying rites were intended to keep constantly before the 
mind the idea of sin as a defilement, and the necessity of sancti- 
fication, just as the sacrifices rendered prominent the idea of 
guilt and the necessity of expiation. Thus the two great doc- 
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trines of atonement and sanctification wére embodied in these 
two distinct but parallel systems of expiatory and expurgatory 
rites. 'T'o the question why these particular cases were selected 
for the purpose, it may be answered, in the first place, that a 
choice was necessary, and that some degree of arbitrary discre- 
tion must have been expected. In the next place, all the cases 
are connected more or less with a natural feeling which adapted 
them to serve this purpose. It was not necessary for this end, that 
they should all be immediately connected with actual sin. A 
leper, for example, might be a good man; but this only served 
to prevent misapprehension, and to show that the whole system 
was symbolical. Another theory, proposed by an ingenious liy- 
ing writer, is, that these ceremonial reeulations were intended to 
connect the idea of man’s fallen state with those of birth, disease, 
and death, to which all the cases of defilement may be more or 
less immediately referred. As this is by no means inconsistent 
with the explanation before given, they may be combined, and 
the entire system of ceremonial defilement and purification be 
described as intended to keep constantly before the mind, by 
natural association no less than by arbitrary symbols, the loathe- 
someness of sin, the innate corruption of mankind, its hereditary 
propagation, its connexion with the sufferings of life, and its 
tendency to death, both in the lowest and the highest sense ; 
while the complication of these purifying rites with those of 
sacrifice perpetually taught the fundamental doctrine, that with- 
out atonement moral renovation is impossible. All these were 
Symbols, as distinguished from prophetic Types, and as such 
suited to prepare the way for the Christian system, without 
confounding the two dispensations by an anticipation of the 
gospel light amidst the shadows of the law. 
We have not left room for a proportionate examination of the 
‘fourth great division of the Ceremonial system, namely, its 
Calendar or Sacred Times. Nor is so minute an inspection 
necessary, from the very nature of the subject. 'T'o complete in 
some sort what we have begun, we may advert to two false no- 
tions with respect to sacred times, neither of which is contained 
or countenanced in the Law of Moses. The first is a belief in 
the intrinsic holiness of certain times, that is to say, the peculiar 
virtue of religious acts performed then. he other is the still 
more prevalent and practical mistake, that by appropriating cer- 
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tain times to God, we make the rest exclusively our own. The 
doctrine taught by the Mosaic festivals was just the contrary, to © 
wit, that the observance of particular times is a solemn recogni- 
tion of the fact, that all our time belongs to God and should be 
spent in his service. The grand distinctive feature of the 
Mosaic calendar is that its festivals are associated with remarka- 
ble junctures in history and providence. This is especially the 
case with the great yearly celebrations. 

The weekly Sabbath, which is the basis of the whole system, 
was symbolical of rest, rest from labour, rest from suffering, rest 
from sin. Asa historical symbol, it commemorated God’s rest 
after the creation, and Israel's rest after the Egyptian bondage. 
Asa prophetic symbol, it prefigured rest in the promised land, 
the rest of the soul in Christ and God, the rest of the church in 
the new dispensation, and the rest both of the church and indi- 
viduals in heaven. ‘The Sabbatical Year symbolized besides the 
rest of the land from cultivation and the rest of the debtor from 
his creditor’s exactions. The great Sabbath of the Jubilee sug- 
gested the ideas both of rest and restoration; the restoration of 
the land to its former possessors, and the restoration of the slave 
to freedom. 

The great yearly feasts were associated with remarkable con- 
junctures in the history of Israel and in the constant revolution 
of the seasons. ‘Thus the Passover marked the beginning of 
harvest, and recalled to mind the doctrine of dependence upon 
God for the fruits of the earth, while, as a historical symbol, it 
commemorated the deliverance from Egypt, and as a type, pre- 
fizured Christ. Pentecost marked the conclusion of the harvest, 
and, according to the Jewish tradition, commemorated the giving 
of the law at Sinai, while as a type it may be said to have pre- 
figured the outpouring of the spirit and the organization of the 
Christian church. The Feast of Tabernacles marked, in the 
natural calendar, the vintage and ingathering of other fruits, 
while it: historically kept in mind the journey through the 
wilderness and the happy arrival in the Promised land. From 
these associations, both historical and natural, as well as from its 
relative position at the close of the festal year, it became the 
most joyous and at last the most frequented of the feasts, and in 
all these ways was signally adapted as a type to signify the ul- 
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timate salvation of God’s people and their safe arrival in the 
heavenly Canaan. 

The one great day of humiliation in the Jewish year, though 
followed by the feast just mentioned, that the cycle of obser- 
vances might yearly have a joyous termination, was itself placed 
very near the end of the whole series, most probably because it 
was designed to be a summary and concentration of the expia- 
tory rites of the entire year. This presumption is confirmed by 
the otherwise extraordinary fact, that the Great Day of Atone- 
ment is connected with no such historical or natural associations 

_ag distinguish the three festivals. ‘That it was meant to re- 
capitulate and sum up all the rest, may likewise be inferred 
from the unusual solemnity of all the rites, as well as from the 
fact, that the officiating priest was the highest in rank, that he 
wore a peculiar dress on the occasion, and that on this day and 
this only he was suffered to pass the inner veil and stand within 
the Holy of Holies. The distinctive rite of the Great Day of 
Atonement was the presentation of the two goats, one of which 
was slain and the other sent into the desert “to (orfor) Azazel.” 
Into the old dispute as to the meaning of this name we haye 
neither inclination, time, nor space to enter. We regard it in- 
deed as a question of comparatively little moment. Whether 
Azazel be the proper name of a particular place, or an appella- 
tive meaning “desert,” or a title of the Devil, or an abstract 
term denoting removal, rejection, or repudiation, matters little 
as to the essential import of the solemn rite with which it stands 
connected. Even this, however, we shall only mention, as af- 
fording an additional and final sample of the difference between 
what we have called the Symbolical and Typical hypotheses. ° 
Those who proceed upon the latter, taking it for granted, that 
in order to be really significant, this ceremony, like the rest, 
must be directly typical of Christ, are under the necessity of 
finding some antithesis in the person or the history of Christ 
himself, of which the two goats may be looked upon as emblems. 
Among the various ingenious answers to this puzzling question, 
may be mentioned that which supposes one goat to denote our 
Saviour’s deity, the other his humanity, the consequence of 
which assumption is, that the divine nature is exhibited as either 
dying or as going away loaded with the sins of men. Another 
theory, still less felicitous, supposes the antithesis to be between 
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our Lord’s humiliation and his exaltation, but without being 
able to determine which is which. A third makes one goat sym- 
bolize his personal sufferings and death, the other the contempt 
and scorn which he endured; an explanation anything but ob- 
vious or founded on a natural association. Induced by these and 
such like difficulties, some have been led to acknowledge only 
one goat as a type of Christ, while the other represents the 
Jews, or something still less likely to be readily suggested by the 
sight of this mysterious ceremonial. 

All this confusion and uncertainty arises from assuming, in 
the first place, that the significant rites of the ceremonial law 
must of necessity be types, that is to say, prophetic symbols; 
and in the next place, that they must necessarily be types of 
Christ. As soon as we admit, that it is equally consistent with 
the honour of the Saviour, and still more consistent with the 
general purpose of the old economy, as a preparatory dispeusa- 
tion, to explain a large proportion of its forms as doctrinal sym- 
bols, teaching general truths of great importance, suited to ‘the 
actual condition of the people, and tending to prepare them for 
a clearer revelation, several obvious interpretations of this rite 
spontaneously suggest themselves. Of these we shall propose 
but one, which seems to us to furnish a complete and satisfactory 
solution. It rests upon the general supposition, which has been 
already stated, that this whole observance was intended to con- 
centrate and epitomize the ceremonial method of atonement. 
It is natural therefore to suppose that the two goats were in- 
tended to be symbols of the same great doctrine, that of expia- 
tion, as consisting of two parts, substitution and removal, one of 
which is represented by the death of the first goat, and the 
other by the exile of the second, both together constituting, as 
it were, a single undivided symbol ‘of atonement, such as we 
know to have been wrought by Christ, but which the ancient 
worshipper, except in case of special inspiration, could only see 
through a glass darkly. 

In this protracted disquisition, we have not been drawing on 
our own resources in the way of original speculation, but have 
stated the conclusions reached by many wise and learned men of 
various schools and countries, with such modifications and addi- 
tional suggestions of our own, as seemed to make the statement 
clearer or to approximate still more to a complete and satisfac- 
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tory solution of this interesting problem. If anything has been 
suggested tending to aclearer and a more correct appreciation 
of the general subject, this may serve to excuse the crude and 
superficial form in which it has been here presented, and the 
slight attention which we may have seemed to bestow upon the 
valuable work before us. 


Art. VL—The Twenty-fifth Chapter of the Confession of Faith 
of the Westminster Assembly. Of the Church. 


1. “Tur Catholic or Universal Church, which is invisible, 
consists of the whole number of the elect which have been, are or 
shall be gathered into one, under Christ, the head thereof, and is 
the spouse, the body, the fulness of him, that filleth all in all. 

2. “The visible church, which is also catholic or universal 
under the gospel, (not confined to one nation as hefore under the 
law,) consists of all those throughout the world, that profess the 
true religion, together with their children; and is the kingdom 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of God, out of 
which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation. 

3. “Unto this catholic visible church, Christ hath given the 
ministry, oracles and ordinances of God, for the gathering and 
perfecting of the saints in this life, to the end of the world; and 
doth by his own presence and spirit, according to his promise, 
make them effectual thereunto. 

4. “his catholic church hath been sometimes more, some- 
times less, visible. And particular churches, which are members 
thereof are more or less pure according as the doctrine of the 
gospel is taught and embraced, ordinances administered, and 
* public worship performed more or less purely in them. 

5. “'The purest churches under heaven are subject both to 
mixture and error; and some haye so degenerated as to become 
no churches of Christ, but synagogues of satan. Nevertheless, 
there shall always be a church on earth to worship God accord- 
ing to his will. 

6. “There is no other head of the church, but the Lord Jesus 
Christ, nor can the Pope of Rome, in any sense be head thereof 
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but is that anti-christ, that man of sin, and son of perdition, that 
exalteth himself, in the church, against Christ, and all that is 
called God.” 

In this clear and concise language did the venerable assembly 
of divines at Westminster express their conception of the Chris- 
tian church. They have given a statement which it is difficult 
for any to reject who have any belief at all in “the holy catholic 
church.” They trace the outlines of the kingdom of God, as 
laid down on tke chart of inspiration; with the just limitations 
on the one hand to leave space in the moral universe for the 
kingdom of satan, and a just expansion on the other, to take in 
all who “ shall be saved.” 

The church is the new and heavenly Jerusalem, which is the 
mother of us all. Into her bosom the Lord collects his children 
to be nourished, protected and governed during their infancy, 
and until, in the stature and strength of their maturity, they 
reach the end of their faith. It is the Westminster doctrine 
that the church is with the people of God. In her invariable, 
spiritual capacity she holds “the, whole number of the elect.” 
As she throws her visible lines in easy flexures across the earthly 
isthmus of time and space, she gathers in some who do not belong 
to her, and leaves out some of her own. On earth she is the 
community of “all those throughout the world who profess the 
true religion, together with their children, the kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of God, out of which 
there is no ordinary possibility of salvation.” 

The fundamental heresy of the Papacy is its doctrine con- 
cerning the church. It is out of this, as a perennial fountain of 
falsehood and delusion, that Rome has drawn her anti-christian 
system of priestly mediation in worship, in instruction, and in 
pardoning and sanctifying grace. Wherever the adherents of 
- the Papacy discover their grievous delusion concerning the na- 
ture and constitution of the kingdom of Christ, there the flood 
of desolating corruption begins to retire, and the tops of the 
mountains of truth and righteousness begin to be seen. ‘These 
are the mountains which stand immoveably in our confession ; 
and in just and commanding prominence among them all stands 
the doctrine concerning the church itself. 

A portion of the Romish error concerning the church consists 
in confused and false ideas of its unity. ‘There is a confusion of 
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faith and sight. Professing to believe in one “ Holy Catholie 
Church,” the Papist insists that his faith shall repose on a visible 
foundation. He claims a unity addressed to sight, as a condition 
of receiving the doctrine of unity by faith. 'The self-contiadic- 
tion is.obvious; for what has faith to do with a mere matter of 
sight? We refer here to the’doctrine of unity only. In respect 
fo the living and the life- giving virtue of the church, the faith 
of the intelligent Papist is altogether sufficiently implici t and 
comprehensive; even if the excresvent and cumbrous superflui- 
ties of Popery were dismissed. But in respect to the unity, his 
faith is altogether engrossed by sight. He is not contented to 
hold that the external or visible church must emanate frcm the 
internal and invisible. He claims that the emanation is already 
complete; and that the actual manifestation of the spirit of’ life 
in the church, in the form and under the name of the Remish 
hierarchy is, and shall be to the end of time, the only true, and 
the infallible visible church of Jesus Christ. 

As an indirect illustration of the nature and extent of this 
error, we propose to offer a few thoughts on the doctrine of the 
unity of the church, as taught by the Saviour, and as embraced 
in the spirit and implied in the language of the Westminster 
confession. 

The Christian church has now fulfilled a course of almost 
two thousand years. Through all this period, she has been the 
earthly dwelling of the Holy Ghost, and the pillar and ground 
of the truth. The Saviour, sopra to his promise, has been 
always with her. He has never surmenaeien her to the malice 
of her foes, nor to the treachery or weakness of her friends. 
She has suffered mournfal debasement, without the entire loss 
of her divine glory. She has borne shameful corruption without 
entire defilement. She has fallen on the quicksands of error 
without total shipwreck of the faith. A heavenly light has 
been her guide, and a heavenly power her support. Ina clime 
unwholesome to her life, and unfriendly to her influence, she 
bears the constant action of elements which none but a divine 
constitution can resist. 

Tae law of life in the church reveals itself partly in jealousy 
for the truth ; and the search for truth employs no small portion 
of her intellectual power. While contemplative minds rest in 
general views and in the more obvious facts and suggestions of 
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the scriptures, and minds more practised and skillful in the nicer 
distinctions, become zealous for the philosophical forms of the 
Christian doctrines, both classes, if they pursue their courses in 
the proper spirit, give true signs of spiritual life, and comply 
with an important part of the scheme of Christian discipline. 
Yet in the exercise of their privileges, they produce unavoidable 
and great diversity amongst themselves. Forms of thought 
become various, trains of reasoning diverge, conclusions from the 
same premises become mutually contradictory; and Christians 
present an aspect of disagreement and division hardly reconcila- 
ble with unity of faith and of communion. 

Yet, through all the fluctuations of religious faith and practice, 
the doctrine of the wnily of the church has been held with un- 
wavering constancy. It is now again attracting the public 
attention in an unusual degree. It is no more called in question 
now than ever; but while the attention of many is drawn to the 
distractions of Christendom, it: becomes to all a matter of curi- 
osity, and to some a matter of conscientious solicitude, how these 
distractions stand related to the real unity of the church. The 
problem is, in what does the unity of the church consist, how is 
it properly expressed. 

Of all the passages of Holy Scripture which have held the 
faith of Christians to the doctrine of the unity of the church, 
the passage in John xvii: 20, 21, is one of the most decisive dad 
instructive. “Neither pray 1 for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their wor di that they all may 
be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast 
sentme. It isa part of the prayer offered by the Saviour on 
the eve of his departure from the world. The persons for 
whom he thus prayed were his disciples who were then with 
him, and those who should believe on him through their word. 
His prayer was for all believers in every age and every quarter 
of the world, that they all might be one. 

This prayer of Jesus, while it was a true expression of desire, 
was also a declaration of fact. While it was for him a natural 
and appropriate act of communion with the Father, it was also 
one of his condescending and persuasive methods of instructing 
his followers in the doctrines of his kingdom. And what a reve- 
— lation haye we here of the deep-seated affections of his soul 
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towards his disciples, when we behold him thus absorbed in their 
cause, in the very moments of his high and rapturous commu- 
nion with the Father. Words like these, thus spoken, fill us 
with profound and reverential prepossessions for whatever of 
doctrine they may be found to declare. Every word of this com- 
prehensive prayer, like every other prayer of our divine inter- 
cessor, has either been fulfilled or is hastening to its fulfilment ; 
and if we are amongst those for whom the prayer was offered, 
we may rejoice to consider what blessings he has asked for us, 
how we may most freely enjoy them, and what an abundance 
of peace is yet in store for the church. 

We may hope to revive our impression of the Saviour’s doc- 
trine on this important subject, we take up his three points in 
their order. 

I. His resolving all believers into one body—the church. 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word, that they all may be one.” 

IL His statement of the nature and grounds of that unity. 
“ As thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us.” 

IIL. His estimation of the practical value of this unity to the 
credit of his gospel in the world. “'That the world may believe 
thou hast sent me.” 

I. Our Lord resolved all believers into one body, the church. 
“J pray for these, and them which shall believe on me through 
their word, that they all may be one.” 

That this union of all believers forms the church, we have the 
following considerations as proof: 'That the union of Christians 
must form a body, which shall be permanent and known to the 
world; and the only body known, either to the scriptures or to 
the world, as composed of Christians, is the church. Taking, 
moreover, the words of Jesus, “TI lay down my life for the sheep,” 
and comparing them with the words of Paul, “ Feed the church 
of God which he hath purchased with his own blood ;” taking, 
also, the words of Jesus, “that they may be one in us,” and com- 
paring them with the words of Paul, “We being many are one 
body in Christ ;” we are members of his body, of his flesh and of 
his bones, and he is head over all things to the church, which is 
his body; we have full proof that the words of our Lord denote 
a unity of the church. The unity contemplated by the Saviour 
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in his prayer is, then, an ecclesiastical unity ; and his words in 
this prayer are our warrant for the constitution of one church and 
one only. In this one church all believers are embraced. 

But who are believers? In this delicate and difficult direc- 
tion we take the only safe path for our thoughts, when we define 
a believer to be, one who believes that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God; meaning by the terms “Son of God,” not‘all which a pro- 
ficient in Christian doctrine might associate with them, but only 
what they directly express as to the divine authority, power, and 
glory of Jesus. No discerning reader of the scriptures can fail 
to observe with what emphasis this single doctrine is given as 
the all comprehending article of Christian faith. Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God. It was the chief labour of Jesus with his disci- 
ples, who, as Jews, already believed in God, to make them believe 
also in him; to direct upon himself whatever of reverence, love, 
and trust they entertained for God. And when he had accom- 
plished this, he spoke his joy in grateful acknowledgments to the 
Father that his work was done. “Now they have known that 
whatsoever things thou hast given me are of thee. For I have 
given them the words which thou gavest me, and they have re- 
ceived them, and have known surely that I came out from thee, 
and they have known that thou didst send me. O, righteous 
Father, the world hath not known thee, but I have known thee, 
and these have known that thou didst send me.” 

These disciples were now believers; heirs of gracious, gospel 
promises, children of God by faith. As apostles, teachers of 
Christianity, they awaited farther instruction. As Christian 
men, they would acquire more completeness in knowledge and 
virtue. But as believers in Jesus, and heirs of heaven, they had 

the true faith, and were members of the one church. 

Peter, when prepared to testify “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” won from his Lord a most emphatic 
benediction for his divine endowment of faith. Martha meets 
the requisition of the Master when she answers, “I believe that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the 
world.” ‘This simple, solitary article of faith is the whole con- 
fession of the Ethiopian who is baptized by Philip. Hear the 

‘apostle John declare this confession to be a test of the work of 
the Spirit in the heart. “Hereby know ye the Spirit of God. 
Hyery spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
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flesh is of God; and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is not of God, and this is that spirit 
of Anti-Christ. Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son 
of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God. Who is he that 
overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the 
Son of God.” From such views, given with such emphatic repe- 
tition, and in such a variety of forms, it is the natural conclusion, 
that the sacred writers held this brief confession, and intended 
to give it as the substance of evangelical faith. 

This substance of true Christian faith has its intellectual and 
moral conditions. Faith pre-supposes knowledge and works by 
love. But these intellectual and moral conditions of faith may 
be considered as distinct from faith itself, and must not, in our 
theological reasonings, be confounded with it. We state an in- 
tellectual condition of faith when we say that faith implies 
knowledge. That a man may believe that Jesus is the Son of 
God, he must have some knowledge of the meaning of the words. 
He must have an idea of God. Belief in Jesus as the Son of 
God without any knowledge of God at all would be absurd. Yet 
any conception of God, involving the notions of supreme authority, 
power and glory, is a sufficient intellectual basis for faith in Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God. 'lhe primary act of Christian faith 
is nothing else than the transfer of the known attributes of God. 
to Jesus. It is done, as we shall soon remark, only by the power 
of the Holy Spirit; but the only intellectual pre-requisite is 
some just conception of God as an object of obedience, trust and 
worship. Hence, degrees of knowledge in true believers vary 
indefinitely ; while this one intellectual characteristic, and this 
one only, is, of necessity, common to all; the idea of the true 
God, as supreme in power and glory, and the appropriation of 
that supremacy to Christ; “to know thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

The other intellectual views of believers will vary with capa- 
pacity, education and general intelligence. To one fully instrue- 
ted in the Hebrew theology, faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God draws after it all the Old Testament ideas of divine ma- 
jesty and sovereignty, of divine law and government, of sin, of 
atonement, of pardon, of reward and punishment, and all the pro- 
phetic doctrines concerning the person and the reign of the 
Messiah. ‘'T’o one learned in the New Testament, faith in Jesus 
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Chris! as the Son of God brings along with it those ideas of filial 
subordination, endearment and hanegn which are revealed of him 
in the gospel; his equality with God, his personal mystery as 
God snd man, his atonement by suffering and death, his media- 
toriai supremacy in the church, his infallible teachings concern- 
ing the sinfulness of mankind, regeneration, justification by faith, 
resurrection, the day of judgment and eternal retribution. To 
one silled in reasoning on the nature of things, and in minute 
and precise theological distinctions, faith in fox Christ as the 
Soe of God inv olves some theory of divine filiation, perhaps that 
of an cternal generation, some philosophical doctrine of the union 
of tlic two natures in the person of the mediator, perhaps that 
of an hypostatical union; some theory of the sufferings of Christ, 
asa testimony to the authority of law, or as strictly penal; of 
the atonement, as intended only for the elect or for all men; and 
so on, as far as the abilities or the opportunities of the believer 
enable him to pursue his scientific investigations. It is far from 
being a matter of indifference to the interests of religion in the 
world, to the completeness and stability of the Christian charac- 
ter and the reputation of the church, whether believers have one 
of these theories or another. One is nearer the truth than ano- 
ther, and tends more to edification. But how much soever more 
of theological correctness, or of tendency to edification, any one 
of them may have than another, no one has any more importance 
than another in the vital question of a believer's salvation. A 
man may be a true believer in Christ and be.saved without any 
of them. For suppose that a person uninstructed in both the Jew- 
ish and the Christian theology, for instance a native of the Sand- 
wich Islands, hearing for the first time the revelation of the true 
God, and beginning to entertain just conceptions of his power 
and glory, when he hears of Jesus, ascribes those divine attri- 
butes to him; receives and honours him as the livmg and true 
God, and looks to him alone for the knowledge of the way of 
life; and having thus received Jesus Christ by faith, as the Son 
of God, and become prepared to sit at his feet for instruction and 
to receive all the doctrines of the gospel as fast as he can learn 
them, he is taken from the world, before acquiring the knowledge 
of any doctrine of Christ beyond the single and primary doctrine 
that he is the Son of God. This involves the entire surrender 
of the soul to Christ, which is the essence of saving or justifying 
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faith. We must suppose him to have supernatural light and 
spiritual impressions; because such convictions concerning Jesus, 
are only from above. We must suppose him to be, in some sort 
penitent, because the Holy Spirit convinces of sin wherever he 
works faith. And if we consider this converted heathen as be- 
longing to the kingdom of Christ, and expect to meet him in 
heaven, we may number him among thousands of his country- 
men who were only born into the kingdom to die; whom none 
can believe to have perished; whose minds were renewed but 
uneducated in Christ ; who knew Jesus as the Son of God, and 
worshipped him, and trusted him, and were beginning to obey 
him; but knew nothing yet of his way of saving them. If we 
receive such as Christians, we shall find among them the peni- 
tent thief on the cross, perhaps the Roman centurion and those 
with him, who witnessed the crucifixion, Cornelius of Cesarea, 
partial idiots converted, and regenerate children at the dawn of 
intelligence. 

As to the degree of knowledge indispensable to Christian 
faith, it may be indefinitely small; as to the kind, it must em- 
brace Jesus as the Son of God. 

We state a moral condition of faith when we say “ Faith works 
by love.” Faith is the fulfilling of the gospel, love is the fulfilling 
of the law. As Christ came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil 
it, faith in Christ involves submission to the law; and faith and 
love are inseparable. If knowledge must enter into faith, and 
belong to it so also must love. Whether we consider faith and 
love in their theological aspects, as treated in the scriptures and 
given in the experience of Christians, or in their philosophical 
aspects as states or exercises of the mind, it has been always 
found impossible so to separate either their natures or their offi- 
ces, that neither shall seem to run into the other. There is al- 
ways no small difficulty in distinguishing completely between the 
offices of faith and love in the gospel scheme. The Romish 
error respecting justification by faith has its origin here. It 
springs from truth, which by ages of handling with corrupt 
hands, has lost its gospel aspect, and changed from a doctrine of 
spiritual religion into an instrument of priestly artifice and im- 
posture. 

Love is an attribute of every true believer. A pious disposi- 
tion towards God, and a kind disposition towards man is an inva- 
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riable condition of faith in Christ. No man truly believes 
that Jesus is the Son of God, who has it not in his heart to 
honour him. Faith in Jesus Christ is but another name for an 
inward conviction and acknowledgment of his claims; an inward 
testimony to his glory; a submission of the soul to him; not so 
much an act of the understanding or of the reason to be followed 
by pious affection, as an exercise of pious affection itself. This 
will more clearly appear as we proceed to consider another inya- 
riable condition of faith, 

The operation of the Holy Spirit. Faith is not of ourselves; 
it is the gift of God. The elevation of our minds to the sublime 
and mysterious truth that Jesus is the Son of God, is only by the 
_ Holy Ghost. There are many impressions of the extraordinary 
character of Jesus, which do not rise to the conviction of his 
being the Son of God. The woman of Samaria could say, “ Sir, 
I perceive that thou arta prophet.” Nicodemus could say, “We 
know that thou arta teacher come from God; for no man can 
do these miracles that thou doest except God be with him.” All 
this might be suggested to the natural reason by the works of 
Christ. But when Peter exclaimed “Thou art the Christ the 
Son of the living God,” he spoke from a supernatural impulse. 
Flesh and blood did not reveal it to him; but the Father which 
isin heaven. No man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost: anda proof of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost 
is this sincere and abiding conviction of Deity in Jesus Christ. 
It is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth ; 
and this inward testimony to the glory of Christ is a universal 
characteristic of true believers. While this indwelling Spirit 
gives birth to faith, and makes the sinner a child of God, it 
prompts him to call God his Father, heaven his home, Jesus his 
Lord, all Christians his brethren, and, of consequence, the church 
his foster mother. 

The distinction between the church visible and the church 
invisible has been adopted as a convenient mode of denoting the 
difference between the church in the earthly and temporal sec- 
tion of her history, and the church universal and perpetual as 
the body of Christ. The distinction is a mere economical ac- 
commodation of thought and language to a part of the facts pre- 
sented by the kingdom of Christ in its transient relation to 
Space and time. It rises from the impossibility of preserving an 
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invariable coincidence between the apparent and the real limits 
of the church. What we see of the church in time and space 
we call the visible church. We thus consider it as not making 
a precise division between the people of God and the people of 
the world. The church invisible embraces all and only those 
who truly believe in Jesus Christ, and who have been, are, and 
shall be the subjects of his saving grace. 

In the earthly administration of the kingdom of Christ, those 
who profess faith in Jesus, and signify it by such signs as are, by 
common consent, considered credible, are received as members. 
The credible signs of faith in Christ are held by all denomina- 
tions with great uniformity. hey are, a declaration of faith 
and of a purpose of Christian obedience, some correct knowledge 
of Christ as he is revealed in the gospel, freedom from scandal, 
and a disposition to join in the public celebration of the Christian 
ordinances. A person with these signs of Christian character 
upon him, and these proofs of the work of the Holy Spirit in his 
soul, meets no proper law of the church which denies him mem- 
bership. Such is the practice of each denomination within its 
own communion. In the absence of the higher and brighter 
proofs of piety, a declaration of faith and obedience, a good re- 
port with those who are without, and a promise of submission to 
the discipline of the church, usually command for the applicant 
the privileges of membership. While thus becoming enrolled 
among those who maintain the outward observance of the Chris- 
tian institutions, he assumes the exterior of church membership ; 
but since his outward profession may spring from an inward 
faith, or may not; it determines nothing as to his real connexion 
with the body of Christ. 

As the visibility of the church arises from its invisible nature, 
the visible church, like the invisible, is one. All who profess 
faith in Jesus Christ become the apparent constituents of the 
one church, the body of Christ; and, however various in appear- 
ance, they form, in fact, one vast communion. By his prayer, 
the Saviour bespoke this unity; by his whole mediation he se- 
cures it. ‘The unity is not a mere possibility, or a desideratum, 
but a fact. Behold, then, this wonder of the world. The thou- 
sand times ten thousand, which no man can number, of every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation, with their infinite 
diversities of knowledge, culture and station, of national preju- 
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dices, manners and customs, of temporal occupations and interests, 
fall together into this vast caravan for their earthly prilgrimage 
toward heaven. None go thither otherwise. The body is in- 
dissoluble. However individuals may group together in separate 
bands, for local convenience, or by a clanish and perverse tena- 
city, the pervading law of unity remains irresistible and unbro- 
ken. That it must forever remain so will the more fully appear 
as we proceed to consider, 

IL. The nature and ground of this unity. “As thou, Father, 
art in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” We are 
here referred to the ground of unity between the Father and 
the Son as an illustration of the ground of unity among Chris- 
tians. 

Father, Son and Holy Ghost are three divine persons in one 
God ; the same in substance, and equal in power and glory. 
God is one in substance, three in personal manifestation and 
office. It is common to represent the Sonas the offspring of the 
Father, by a peculiar divine generation ; or as eternally begotten ; 
and the Holy Spirit as proceeding from the Father and the Son. 
The idea which seeks expression in these forms of speech seems 
to be this: ‘That Father and Son, in the adorable Trinity are of 
one substance, of which substance, the two divine persons are 
different, official and actual manifestations; the Father being 
forever Father, the Son forever Son, and both personal manifesta- 
tions of the one substance, God; so arising, however, out of that 
one substance that the Son is, in some mysterious manner, 
offspring of the Father; that the Holy Spirit, also of the same 
substance, God, comes forth with an eternal personal form, from 
the Father and the Son, as the sole divine operative in the 
spiritual kingdom. ‘his conception of the Trinity has pre- 
vailed from the early ages of the church, and to us it is power- 
fully commended by the authority of the Westminster divines. 
“Tt is proper,” say they, “to the Father to beget the Son, and to 
the Son to be begotten of the Father, and to the Holy Spirit to 
proceed from the Father and the Son, from all eternity.” 

Now this our conception of the personal relations in Godhead 
becomes an illustration of our personal and mutual relations in 
the church after this manner: Jesus Christ said: “As thou Father 
art in me, and I in thee.” There is therefore a mutual in- 
dwelling of the Father and the Son. ‘They are one, not only 
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as having the same substance, but the same Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit is not only the Spirit of the Father, but also the Spirit of 
the Son. He belongs to both and proceeds from both. Both 
the Father and the Son are said to dwell in believers, because 
they are the temples of the Holy Ghost. ‘The members of 
Christ’s body are partakers of the divine nature, because parta- 
kers of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Ghost, therefore, as equally 
the Spirit of the Father and the Son, is, so to speak, one of the 
bonds of unity between them. One of the senses in which they 
are one is that they have one Spirit. Hence it is that the indwel- 
ling of the Spirit in believers makes them one in God, according 
to our Lord’s declaration: “As thou Father art in me, and I in 
thee, that they may be one in us.” In other words, that peculiar 
form of unity between the Father and the Son, which arises from 
the Holy Spirit being the Spirit of the one as wellas of the other, 
is held up as the model of the unity of Christians with God and 
with one another. 

To return: This unity of Father and Son holds confesyedly 
between the two, as the source of the spiritual agency in re- 
demption. The Holy Spirit proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son. He is sent by the Father in the name of the Son. 
He is the Spirit of the two, and through him the two are 
one Spirit. Thus related to Father and Son, and sent by both, 
he comes forth to form the new creation. He gives faith. 
By him the Father taught Peter that Jesus was the Christ the 
Son of the living God. By him the Father draws all to Christ 
who come. This is the Spirit without whom no man can say 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. He is the guide of Chris- 
tians in the way of truth, their comfort in affliction, the earnest, 
the pledge, the very utterance and power of the love of God in 
the hearts of his people. And he is in the church what he is in 
Godhead. In God, he is the personal form of truth and love, 
combined, by the inscrutable laws of the life of God, with all 
those other attributes by which truth and love can make them- 
selyes known, the indwelling principle and the outworking 
agent of moral power and glory. Whenhe comes forth from his 
one source, the Father and the Son, it is to give his divine 
nature, as the moral agent of the universe, a new creating, en- 
lightening, and comforting manifestation in the church. He 
becomes in the church, the moral life of God ; the Spirit of all 
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grace in all believers; working in the children of God severally 
as he will, yet working im all, and working all in all; and thus 
becoming, to the persons of believers, what he is in one sense, to 
the Father and the Son, the spiritual, living, inviolable platform 
of their unity. “There are diversities of gifts but the same 
Spirit. There are diversities of operations, but it isthe same God 
which worketh all in all. By one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond 
or free, and have been all made to drink into one Spirit.” 

The ground of Christian unity, then, is the Spirit of God. 
That all believers are partakers of this one Spirit, is the reason 
why they all are one. The unity of the church is the unity of 
the Spirit. So the Apostle calls it. “Keep the unity of the 
Spirit.” He namesit from its ground. The Holy Ghost is one, 
one holy, energetic element of Godhead; one holy, energetic 
emanation from Godhead to the church. He makes unity where 
he dwells from eternity ; he makes unity where he works in 
time. “ As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee;” as we are 
one, “that they also may be one;” and not as a body by them- 
selves, a separate unity, a system of their own complete in itself ; 
but “that they also may be one im us,” “ One in us.” 'Thus 
arises a true and proper unity among Christians; and as the one 
Holy Spirit goes on with his work, adorning and enriching be- 
lievers with light and holiness and joy, the inward unity tends 
always towards outward mutual conformity; to mutual sympa- 
thy and charity, to congenial doctrine and concurrent action. 

It is but a superficial view that we take of the unity of the 
church, if we consider it as grounded on sameness of faith, or 
likeness of character, or the mutual love and harmony of the 
members. These when they exist, are not the grounds of the 
unity, but its fruits and signs. The church is one because of its 
one indwelling Spirit; and from this one Spirit the outward 
mutual conformity of the members must arise. 'The seed of the 
word is sown in the soil of the heart; the Holy Spirit is the life 
of the soil; and from that incorruptible seed, by the life giving 
Spirit, the growth of the new creature in Christ Jesus begins. 
The seed germinates, the plant springs up, and puts forth, first 
the blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear; and 
since the seed is one, and the Spirit of life one, how shall the 
natural and proper results—the faith, the character, the charity, 
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the works—be otherwise than one? Yes, how indeed? We 
press this solemn question upon ourselves; we are prompted and 
guided in doing so by the third point given by our Saviour in 
the passage ales referred to. 

III. The value of this unity to the credit of Christianity and 
to its progress in the world. “That the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.” 

The world means here not the mass of unconverted people as 
such ; for that would make the sentence imply, what is elsewhere 
denied in the scriptures, that the multitude of the ungodly are 
to believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God; which no man 
really does believe, but by the Holy Ghost. But the world 
means here what it means in the passage, “he is the propitia- 
tion for the sins of the whole world;” the great body of those 
who are to believe on Christ. We therefore see our Lord in 
his prayer aiming at the propagation of his religion, and the final 
triumph of his kingdom in the earth, through one of the obvious 
and natural aids of such a work: the unity of the church; and 
thus disclosing his purpose, that the unity of the church shall 
be a condition of its universality. 

And here we meet the true doctrine of practical unity. Hith- 
erto we have spoken of theory only. No words could express 
the Saviour’s reference to an outward and visible unity more 
pleinly than these: “'That the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” He begins with an inward unity, “as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee ;” he speaks of a mysterious, profound, 
spiritual unity, and speaks like one who knows how to lay open 
the depths of his mysteries with a word; but, as if refusing to 
know a living root in the ground, without the tree and its fruit, 
he joins the outward upon the inward, as though the two were 
one and inseparable. He challenges attention to a unity, which, 
having been inwardly created, shall be outwardly expressed ; 
given to the observation and the common sense of mankind as a 
commendation of himself and his doctrine. He demands a visible 
unity. Let us always be ready to bear an unshrinking applica- 
tion of the truth which here rises so boldly in the path of our 
thoughts. 

What is this proper and praise-winning expression of the 
inward unity of the church? By what visible form is the unity 
of the church to commend to mankind the faith of the church ? 

We answer: the appearance of unity must correspond with 
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the reality. As the church is one in fact, she must be one in 
her manifestation. It is therefore something to the purpose 
when Christians acknowledge their unity in words, and assert 
for all true believers a mutual fraternal relation; and thus re- 
cognise a reasonable ground for mutual love. And it isnot a 
feeble testimony to the great inward law of spiritual unity, that 
the hearts of all pious people prompt them, as their reason binds 
them, to this acknowledgment. It is farther to the purpose 
when Christians recognise the bond of unity, notwithstanding 
doctrinal diversities, local prejudices, nominal distinctions, and 
sectarian rivalries and conflicts. 

But all this is a superficial virtue drawn over a deeper vice. 
It presupposes the want of that very thing by which the true 
aspect of unity must be formed. Our strenuous assertions of 
unity betray our fault. The building, fitly framed together, 
with due proportions and such an unity of plan that every part 
contributes to one result, needs not to be labelled all over with 
notices that the building is one and not many. Its unity is 
known and read of all men. The hint of such a notice for infor- 
mation would be ridiculous. 

We fall back upon the ground of unity before stated. It is 
the indwelling Spirit of God. From him believers obtain their 
faith in Jesus as the Son of God, and the Saviour. Suppose 
now these believers to be trained into watchful submission to 
their spiritual dictates, working out their saving principles with 
fear and trembling, with anxious deference to the Spirit of God, 
who worketh in them to will and to do of his good pleasure; and 
studying with habitual solicitude to give their faith and love a 
proper manifestation, Their first natural impulse is towards 
union, inseparable union, on the basis of their spiritual relation 
and privilege as the children of God. With one faith as the 
immediate fruit of their indwelling Spirit, they fix their leading 
thought on that common ground. The first discernible charac- 
teristic of the whole body is their one faith. It receives their 
habitual attention. It is the mark of distinction between them 
and the world. If they bestow attention on other points, not 
fundamental, and not vital to their great doctrine concerning 
Christ, as the object of their worship and trust, they consult only 
their mutual edification. They go, with one accord to the study 
of the scriptures. They are of one mind in searching for the mind 
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of Christ. 'They are instant in prayer to him for light. Their 
ruling principle of religion is unanimous reverence and love for 
Christ, and a disposition to unite in his worship. Above all, 
they are guided by their heavenly resident within, whose every 
impulse is towards unity of mind and heart in all the children 
of God. 

When, now, from the infinite diversity of natural and ac- 
quired endowments, and even of spiritual gifts among Christians, 
if one shall discover a sentiment of scripture, or invent an illus- 
tration which others may not have attained or may not be pre- 
pared to receive, what must be supposed to be the dictate of the 
one Holy Spirit who dwells in them all? We look now for the 
way in which the Spirit, if unresisted, would manage this diver- 
sity. It is admissible that one true believer should gain views 
of truth not attained by others, while all have the Spirit; for 
there are diversities of gifts. We must presume that the spirit- 
ual impulse, if carefully obeyed would guide the outward move- 
ment in the case somewhat after the following manner: First, 
as to the discoverer of the new views. It will render him 
cautious and unobtrusive in publishing his doctrine, and watchful 
as to its acceptance with others, who must be presumed.to be 
guided by the Spirit equally with himself. If it prove edifying 
to himself, and strengthen his reverence and love for Christ, he 
need not suspect his doctrine to be false, beeause not instantly 
received by others. He is to judge that the Spirit intends it, at 
least for the present, rather for his own edification than for that 
of the church at large. And having made it known, or made 
the knowledge of it accessible by all to whose degrees of intelli- 
gence and piety it is adapted, his work is done. 

Next, as to the other Christians. The same Spirit will ren- 
der them inquisitive, candid, peaceable. They will be predis- 
posed to receive any doctrine which, claiming to be scriptural, 
agrees with their most humiliating views of themselves, and 
their strongest reverence and love for Jesus Christ. But since 
degrees of intelligence and of piety vary among true Christians, 
some receive views which others decline ; and the way becomes 
easily prepared for growing differences of sentiment, and conse- 
quently for mutual alienations of heart. Throughout the de- 
velopement of these doctrinal diversities, the believers are still 
one, and are held to an outward concurrence in all their Chris- 
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tian exercises by their unanimous disposition to worship Jesus 
Christ. There is nothing as yet to suggest their dividing them- 
selves into separate assemblies, or their falling into separate or- 
ganizations for mutual edification. When they begin to disagree 
in their purpose of worshipping Christ, they can no longer walk 
together. But agreeing in this, they cannot from any Christian 
motive, go asunder. Where natural embarrassments exist, like 
difference of language or the necessity of local accommodation, 
there is no violation of Christian principle in consulting conve- 
nience. But the division of Christians into separate assemblies 
for the worship of Christ, from mere diversity of religious opin- 
ion, is hard to be reconciled with any Christian law. Can it be 
a dictate of the Holy Spirit ? There is less difficulty in account- 
ing for the separation than in justifying it. When the attention 
of the religious assembly is to be occupied with theological dis- 
cussions under the scientific and polemic form, and preachers 
make their pulpits the battle-ground of theological warfare, it 
is to be expected that persons of different religious sentiments 
will be uncomfortable in the same assembly. Diversities of doc- 
trine and of practice appeared early in the church. But the 
division of religious assemblies according to opinion, was evi- 
dently no part of the apostolic policy, and was for ages most 
revolting to the Christian sentiment of the church. In our days, 
the extreme prevalence of division for opinion’s sake seems 
inseparable from the prevailing habit of insisting, in a disputa- 
tious strain, upon conflicting doctrines of minor importance, in 
our worshipping assemblies. Thisis the source of our sectarian 
divisions: It lies deep in our system, indeed, and the evil may 
be incurable. The correction must be presumed to require sacri- 
fices which few would be willing tomake. Yet the mass of our 
Christian people betray the involuntary confession that the pre- 
valent sectarism of Christendom requires a better apology than 
we have ever been able to offer. There is no other fact in the 
present condition of the protestant world so repugnant to en- 
lightened Christian sentiment as the divisions and dissensions of 
the church. The spontaneous revulsion of the Christian heart 
from this aspect of the church is all the proof we need, that the 
divisions are-irreconcilable with the Spirit of unity within. 

But what practicable course, in the present state of things, 
may the Holy Spirit be presumed to recommend ? 
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We answer without hesitation. First, Cultivate the sense of 
unity to the utmost. his divine sentiment cannot have too 
strong development in any Christian under any circumstances. 
While we reason out the doctrine from the words of our 
Lord, or infer it from the dwelling of the Holy Ghost with- 
in us, let us so bear it in our thoughts in communion with 
God and with all Chistians, that it shall become one of our 
fixed and ever presént ideas. It is evident that our habitual 
thoughts on this subject do not agree with the fact of our spirit- 
ual unity. Correction must begin here. Conventions for com- 
promise and for co-operation in a scheme or two of religious en- 
terprise, as an annual and local demonstration of unity, avail 
nothing except as an indirect and confused indication of an in- 
ward want to be supplied by some outward accommodation. It 
is only covering division, not removing it. When Christians 
have already parted, and one saith, I am of Paul, and I of Apol- 
los, and I of Cephas, it is too late for action on unity. 

Second, Bear it in mind that we are all, in our respective mea- 
sures responsible to our Lord for the visible integrity of his 
church. The ecclesiastical disorders of the Christian world are 
inveterate and painful. ‘They are nowhere more so than in our 
own country. They spring not from the true liberty of thought 
and speech wherewith Christ makes his people free; but from 
the vague and inconsiderate presumption that diversity of theo- 
logical opinion must work a corresponding diversity of ecclesias- 
tical order, and show itself in external disintegration. Schism 
becomes the condition of enjoying one’s own opinions. A pecu- 
liar opinion on almost any religious subject is deemed more im- 
portant than Christian union, and incompatible with it. 'That 
form of words, or a logical order of religious ideas, an illustration 
of truth, or a scientific attenuation of some Christian doctrine, is 
exalted to the sacredness of a direct revelation of God. Every 
doctrine is conceived to be, or to involve fundamental truth; the 
difference becomes a grave matter of conscience ; dispute kindles 
passion; parties dissent even more in feeling than in opinion; 
and thenceforth the movements spurn the guidance of Christian 
principle, and follow the natural artifices and passions of the 
men. Worse than all, the pretext of doctrinal diversity is 
usually urged to justify division from the most unworthy causes. 

The form of Christian doctrine is justly held to be of great 
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importance. It is praiseworthy watchfulness to guard it, and 
praiseworthy labour to adapt it to the minds and hearts of the 
people of God. But it is a question we cannot too often recon- 
sider, whether a hasty and distant separation be the best mode 
of doing so desirable a work. It is indeed the mode on which 
the church has fallen; and it has this precedent, such as it is. 
in its favour; but whether it be the mode which the Spirit of 
Christ in the church does now, or will finally sanction, whether 
its natural fruits can, in any form, be made to give the heavenly 
flavour, remains to be seen, when the true fruits of the Spirit 
shall be more fully brought forth. 

May that time speedily come; the day when the light and 
love and joy of the Holy Spirit shall be shed abroad, in a perfect 
fulness, in the hearts of all the children of God; when the Holy 
Spirit, the one living soul of the church, shall control the organi- 
zation and all the motions of the body; and when the unity of 
this divine soul shall give singleness to the eye of the body, and 
shine with commanding splendour, from every feature of the 
face. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Arr. VIL—The Life of David: a Series of Discourses. By 
the Rev. C. M. Fleury, A. M., Chaplain to the Molyneaux 
Asylum, Peter-street, Dublin. New York, Robert Carter. 
1847. 12mo. pp. 237. 

We are struck, on opening this book, with the grateful 
largeness of the type. Still more welcome to us is the evan- 
gelical unction of the discourses. Without any thing great or 
awakening, they present an easy flow of sound, pious and enga- 
ging thoughts. There is here abundance of profitable expe- 
rience. 


Illustrated Sketches of the Countries and Places mentioned in 
Bible History. Translated from the German by J. F’. Ken- 
nedy, Am. Sunday School Union. 1847. 18mo. pp. 382. 


This is at once a beautiful, an interesting, and a most valuable 
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volume. There is, we suppose, no parent or teacher, who will 
not, after examining it, thank Mr. Kennedy for so seasonable an 
addition to Sunday School Helps. 


The Consecutive Union Question Book. Marx. Phil. Am. 8. 
S. Union. 


We ask more than usual attention to this volume, of which the 
price is sixpence. It has no frittering or garbling of the gos- 
pels. It contains the whole text of each lesson. It preserves 
the scriptural order of the passages. We own our very strong 
preference for this method of teaching scripture. 


1. William Allen; or the Boy who told the Truth, the whole 
Truth, and nothing but the Truth. pp. 70.—2. The Siz 
Days’ Wonder ; or the World as it was and is. pp. 229.— 
3. The Life of Lady Russell. pp. 192.—4. The Life of Mo- 
hammed. pp. 192.—5. Fanny Mansfield ; or the Adopted 
Sister. pp. 190.—6. The Gift of Love. pp. 227.—7. The 
Prize. pp. 192.—8. The Highland Pastor, a Sequel to 
George Somerville. pp. 197.—9. The Wonders af Vegetation. 
The Fruit pp. 88.—10. Life in the Nursery, (several num- 
bers of picture books).—I1. The Elephant and other Beasts.— 
12. A Peep at the Birds.—13. Another Peep at the Birds — 
14. Bible Stories for the Young. 


In this list we have placed together more than a dozen new 
books of the Sunday School Union; to whose issues we continue 
to look with profound interest. We dare not pretend to have 
carefully perused all of them. Some of them, however, have 
attracted more than a passing attention from us; as for example, 
No. 8, which, one cannot but hope, will be blessed to the drawing 
of many beloved youth into the gospel ministry ; it would be a 
precious gift to a Christian boy; likewise No. 5, which has a 
peculiar gracefulness, and is from a pen unknown to us, but one 
which ought not to rest, and is further adorned with better cuts 
than usual. The “Prize” and the “ Gift of Love” are well pre- 
pared. Altogether, the late publications of the Union awaken 
in us the liveliest hopes for the race of coming Americans, and 
we renew our New Year’s wishes to this and to the other Socie- 
ties employed in the heavenly work. 
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The Bible in Spain ; or the Journeys, Adventures and Impri- 
sonments of an Englishman, in an attempt to circulate the 
Scriptures in the Peninsula. By Geo. Borrow. ‘Thirteenth 
Edition. New York. Robert Carter. 1847.—The Zincali. 
or an account of the Gipsies of Spain. By Geo. Borrow. 


These two fascinating and well-known works are reproduced 
by Mr. Carter, ina cheap and uniform edition. Our day has 
seen few things more entertaining ; they likewise abound in in- 
struction. 


The Footsteps of Messiah; a Review of Passages inthe History 
of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. W. Leask, N. Y. and Phila. 
William S. Martien. 12mo. pp. 351. 1848. 


In the first place, the outside of the book is beautiful; in this 
Mr. Martien often demands our thanks. In the second place, 
the subject is the most important and lovely which can be con- 
ceived. In the last place, it is ably, simply, and evangelically 
treated. 


Heaven upos Earth; or Jesus the best Friend of Man. By 
James Janeway, author of “ A Token for Children,” etc., with 
a History of the Janeway Family, by the Rev. F. A. Cox, 
D.D. L.L.D., Hackney. N.Y. R. Carter. 1848. 12mo. pp. 
314. 


Who, among Presbyterian readers, does not remember the 
Token for Children, and regret that it has been pushed out of 
the market by less awakening books? Dr. Cox’s admirable 
prefatory memoir gives us some valuable histories respecting the 
life and times of the Janeways. Of this work, he says, “it is not 
free from the defects which characterizes the writings of that 
age; but though somewhat quaint, immethodical, and prolix, it 
is replete with sterling sense and powerful appeal. Few pious 
persons can read it without benefit ; and could the irreligious be 
persuaded to peruse its pages, we should anticipate a happy 
result.” 


The Choice Works of the Rev. Stephen Charnock, B. D., with 
his Life and Character. By the late Rev. Wiliam Syming- 
ton, D.D. N. Y. R. Carter. 1847. 12mo. pp. 283. 
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Charnock was one of the greatest of the Puritans; we always 
name him after Owen, Howe and Bates. All his writings are 
distinguished for Calvinistic theology, deep thinking and a spar- 
kle of perpetual joyous illustration. His imagery shines on 
every side, and the great forest-limbs of his school-divinity are 
overhung with sprinkled, shining drops of fancy. 


The Grace and Duty of being Spiritually Minded, Declared 
and practically improved. By John Owen, D.D., sometime 
Vice Chancellor of the University of Oxford. New York. 
1848. R. Carter. 12mo. pp. 385. 


It is an evil incident to the publication of the entire works of 
voluminous authors, in one series, that buyers of small means 
find it difficult to get single treatises. ‘T'o remove this evil, 
such reprints as this are peculiarly valuable. Works like the 
one before us, and those on Indwelling Sin, on the Mortification 
of Sin, on the Holy Spirit, and on the Glery of Christ, should 
never be out of the market. In regard to the treatise on Spi- 
ritual Mindedness, we regard it as peculiarly appropriate, in this 
day, when many persons are tempted to wish that our plain 
anti-ritual services were colored with a little tincture of formal- 
ism. The experiment will doubtless be tried, and will succeed 
in maturing a goodly number for the more satisfactory pomps of 
Oxford and Rome. We owe it to justice to say, that the proof- 
reader to whom was committed the Greek of page seventeenth, 
should be requested to look again at the words, danoia, phrome- 
me, and phonein. 


The Bethel Flag. A Series of Short Discourses to Seamen. 
By Gardiner Spring, D.D., Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in the City of New York. New York: Baker & 
Scribner. 12mo. pp. 309. 1848. 


It is not long since some Socinians, desirous it seems of renew- 
ing the experiment of the Viper and the File, tried their teeth 
on the ministerial character of the Rev. Dr. Spring; we believe 
they have repented of it. If there is an enviable landing-place 
for a veteran minister, it is that which is occupied by the author; 
not so much resting on his arms, as giving them a new direction, 
and sending forth, every year, works of solid theology and prac- 
tical usefulness. Such is this, and we doubt not, that, with due 
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care to give it circulation, it will be a blessing to thousands of 
seamen. 


On the Atonement and Intercession of Jesus Christ. By the 
Rey. William Symington. Third American Edition. New 
York: R. Carter. 1847. 12mo. pp. 308. 

Our judgment of this excellent treatise has been fully given 
in former years. At present, we have only to commend it to all 
who desire a sober and judicious defence of what is well known 
and vehemently maligned, as the old Calvinistical doctrine on 
this head of divinity. | 


A Sketch of the History of the Presbyterian Church in Jamaica, 
L. I. By James M. McDonald, Minister of said church. New 
"York: Leavitt, Trow & Co. 1847. 12mo. pp. 138. 


If time and space were given to us, we would make this 
memoir the theme of as many pages as we are about to give it 
lines. It is a valuable contribution to the history of American 
Presbyterianism ; one, indeed, which we regard as absolutely in- 
dispensable. We do not wonder that the pastor of a church, so 
venerable for age and steadfastness, should have given to it his 
affectionate labour, and we rejoice that he has done his work so 
well. 


The Kingdom of Christ and the Errors of Romanism. By 
the Rey. Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
New York: R. Carter. 1848. S8vo. 

This new impression presents a work which has become clas- 
sical on its subject, and in regard to which we refer to our former 
commendations. 


The Martyrs and Covenanters of Scotland. New York: R. 
Carter. 1847. 12mo. pp, 233. 


The stories of Scottish suffering, for the cause of Christ’s 
headship, and against the persecuting rage of the Stuarts and the 
prelates, are here given, in a shape which brings them vividly 
before the eyes of the young. Far from approving all that some 
of these Covenanters said and did, we nevertheless consider their 
claim to immortality quite equal to that of the Huguenots, the 
Waldenses, or the sufferers under Roman emperors. 
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The Glory of Woman is the Fear of the Lord. A Sermon by 
the Rey. Charles Colcock Jones, D.D. Philadelphia: W. S. 
Martien. 1847. 18mo. pp. 60. 


This discourse was delivered by Dr. Jones, in Richmond, 
during the sessions of the General Assembly, and was asked for 
publication by some who. heard and admired it. It is a plain 
and practical, but soundly and wisely faithful discussion of a sub- 
ject which few men could have so judiciously handled. 


Water Drops. By Mrs. Sigourney. New York. 1848. 12mo. 
pp. 275. 


The celebrated author of this work happily needs no intro- 
duction to the public, either in America or Great Britain. Like 
Montgomery, her pen has always been employed in behalf of 
Christ and of suffering humanity. In the present instance she 
has offered a work in favour of Temperance. Many, we believe, 
will be reached by this gentle hand, whose madness would 
scarcely have brooked more masculine assaults. The articles 
are poetry in prose. Among them is one which we cannot pass 
over, without our hearty acknowledgments: it is on the.“ Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of Princeton College,” in allusion to the fact 
that that festival was conducted without spirituous or fermented 
beverages. For the graceful tribute, many a son of the College 
will thank the philanthropic anthor for her garland. 


Miscellanies ; embracing Reviews, Essays, and Addresses, by 
the late Thomas Chalmers, D.D., and LL.D. New York. R. 
Carter. 1847. pp. 544. Svo. 

In this volume are contained some of the most striking and 
valuable productions of the revered author. Even those articles 
which were written as prefaces to the reprints of old books, are 
occasionally equal to his most prepared flights. The review of 
Morell’s History of Philosophy—a work which is about to ap- 
pear in this country—is alone worth the price of the volume. 
Whosoever he be that admires and loves the memory of Chalm- 
ers will delight in this volume. 


Memoir of Charles L. Winslow. pp. 108. 18mo.— Thoughts on 
Missions. By Rey. Sheldon Dibble, late missionary at the 
Sandwich Islands, pp. 225, 18mo.—The Withered Branch 
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Revived. From “Gathered Fragments,” by the late Rey. 
John A. Clark, of Philadelphia, pp. 72. 18mo.— The Peep of 
Day. pp. 228. 18mo.—Line upon Line. pp. 258—Precept 
upon Precept. pp. 256. 18mo.— Universalism not of God. An 

Examination of the System of Universalism, its Doctrine, Ar- 

guments, and Fruits, with the Experience of the Author, du- 

ring a ministry of twelve years. By Rey. Matthew Hale 

Smith, Pastor of a church in Boston. pp. 258. 18mo.— Trees, 

Fruits, and Flowers of the Bible. By the late Mrs. Harriet 

N. Cook, author of the Scripture Alphabet of Animals. pp. 

120. 1Smo. Illustrated with beautiful engravings. 

These titles show us something of the doings of the American 
Tract Society, to which we can never be indifferent; though we 
cannot always even name all their volumes. Several of the 
books have been long before the public, and have attained their 
just place. We have difficulty in expressing all the admiration 
and love which we feel towards the little “ Peep of Day” series. 
After using them with children, we are prepared to set them 
above any thing of their class we have ever seen. ‘The 
“Thoughts on Missions,” by the late Mr. Dibble, is a book of 
the same penetrating aud rousing, if we may not say, stinging 
character, as Melville Horne’s, on the same subject. No Chris- 
tian can read either, without yielding to much truth, and feeling 
much pain of conscience. It is a question with us, whether the 
more tender motives, those of sympathy and love, have their 
fair prominence. It is nevertheless a pungent and well-founded 
appeal.—Mr. Smith’s work on Universalism has already had our 
attention, in its original form. 


Our True Encouragement. A sermon preached at Buffalo, N. 
Y., Sept. 8, 1847, before the A. B. of C. for Foreign Missions, 
at their Thirty-Highth Annual Meeting. By Rev. David 
Magie, D.D., Boston. 'T. R. Marvin, 1847. . ° 
The Rey. Dr. Magie is one of ourselves, and he speaks a lan- 

guage with which we are familiar, in regard to the influences of 

the Holy Spirit; the subject chosen by him for this most im- 

portant occasion. The text is Isaiah xxxii: 15—“Until the 

Spirit be poured upon us from on high.” He shows, with ability 

and unction, that the Spirit of God must be with us, or we shall 

not use the right means for converting the world; and he shows 
VOL. XX.—NO. I. 9 ; 
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what this means is, namely, the gospel of the expiatory sacrifice 
and righteousness of Christ. He next shows, that unless the 
Holy Spirit be with us, we never prosecute our work with proper 
energy; nor, thirdly, see our efforts crowned with success. It is 
a good and edifying discourse, and such as we should desire to be 


often heard by all who have the sending forth of missionaries. 


The Circle of Human Life. ‘Translated from the German of 
Tholuck, by the Rev. Robert Menzies, Minister of Hoddam, 
Scotland. New York: R. Carter. 1848. 18mo. pp. 175. 


Heartily do we welcome to America, and in English, this spe- 
eimen of the greatly beloved Tholuck’s poetic prose. It is well 
printed, in large type, and will give some readers new impres- 
sions of what may come out of Nazareth. It is a foretaste, we 
hope, of more from the same source. 


Directions for Daily Communion with God; showing how to 
begin, how to spend, and how to close each day with God. By 
the Rev. Matthew Henry. New York. 1848. 18mo. pp. 163. 
We are almost weary of speaking good of Mathew Henry. 

He was the favourite commentator of fuur among the greatest 

preachers ef Great Britain; and as are his commentaries such 

are all his works: the preachers whom we mean are Philip Dod- 
dridge, George Whitefield, Robert Hall, and Thomas Chalmers. 

The book may safely be given to friend or foe. 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, with Notes. By R. D.C. 
Robbins, Librarian, Andover Theological Seminary : Andover. 
published by William H. Wardwell. New York: Mark H. 
Newman & Co. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1848. 


Socrates flourished about four hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. Xenophon was, for many years, his pupil and his con-. 
fidential friend and admirer. His object in writing these Mem- 
orabilia was to exhibit the character of his great master asa 
man, acitizen and moral teacher. We have, therefore, in the 
work before us, the conversations, the reasonings and principles 
of one of the purest, moralists and wisest philosophers of antiquity, 
sketched by, the most accomplished Athenian writer in the most 
refined age of Grecian literature; and formin,one of the most 
interesting books that have cme down to us from that golden 
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age. “The Memorabilia of Xenophon is a possession for all 
time ; for the noble simplicity of the style isworthy of the 
‘purity and soundness of the principles.” 

The editor has adopted the text of Kiihner with a few varia- 
tions. ‘Ihe notes embody the results of Kiihner’s learned com- 
mentaries upon the text, together with much which the accom- 
plished editor has gathered from the works of Seyffert, Schnei- 
der, Weiske, Borneman and Greenwood. ‘These notes occupy 
219 pages, and are followed by copious indexes covering 26 
pages. ‘The notes are full, and yet concise and pertinent, offer- 
ing aid to the student where he needs aid, directing him to the 
best authorities to illustrate the obscurities of the author, and 
the peculiar idioms of his language, and then leaving the student 
under the necessity of employing his own powers instead of 
laying them to rest by a translation. ‘The type is clear and 
beautiful, and the mechanical execution of the work highly 
creditable to the press from which it is issued. Weare particu- 
larly pleased with the scholar-like appearance of the bcok, and 
are confident that the editor has happily executed the design 
which he proposed to himself in these labours—that of aiding 
the “diligent student to gain a more thorough insight into the 
character of one of the greatest and best of uninspired men, and 
more love for and familiarity with the most cultivated and re- 
fined language of any age or nation.” 


Select Works of James, Venn, Wilson, Phillips and Jay. New 

York. Robert Carter. 

ft is enough to say of this volume that it comprises J. Angell 
James’s Christian Charity, Family Monitor and Christian Father’s 
Present; Venn’s Complete Duty of Man; Daniel Wilson’s 
‘Travels on the Continent; Bishop Thomas Wilson’s Sacra Pri- 
vata; Phillips’s Mary, and Jay’s Christian Contemplated.. Of 
course so many books could not be compressed into one without 
resorting to a small type. 


Sloth and Thrift ; or the causes and correctives of social ine- 
_ quality. pp. 152.—Frank Harper; or the country boy in 
. town, pp. 159. 

‘These are among the late issues of the American Sunday 
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School Union, and prove that the institution is still bent upon 
maintaining the high character of its books, and adapting them 
to the exigencies of the times. 


Undesigned Coincidences in the writings both of the Old and 
New Testament, an argument of their veracity ; with an ap- 
pendix, containing undesigned coincidences between the Gos- 
pels and Acts and Josephus. By the Rey. J.J. Blunt, B. D. 
New York. Robert Carter. pp. 361. 


Professor Blunt has here consolidated into an uniform work 
his three publications on the veracity of the Pentateuch—of the 
Old Testament History—and of the Gospels and Acts. They 
have been reduced from the form of sermons and lectures, in 
which they were first delivered by the author as Divinity Pro- 
fessor in the English University of Combridge, and arranged 
under distinct heads, and the prophetical writings are now, for 
the first time, added to the series. Although some of the coin- 
cidences may seem overstrained, there are many ingenious and 
instructive collocations of scripture passages which should make 
the biblical student willing to put the volume on the same shelf 
with the Horae Paulinae. 


The Errors of Modern Infidelity illustrated and refuted. By 
S. M. Schmucker A. M., Pastor of the First Lutheran Church, 
Germantown Pa. Philadelphia Grigg, Elliot and Co. 1848 pp. 
480. 


This book is very creditable to the industry and scholar- 
ship of its author; and we accept the promise it furnishes, 
that if his life is spared, he is destined yet to do good service to 
the Church. The work embraces a general view of the most 
popular and dangerous forms which modern Infidelity, or in oth- 
er words the unsanctified mind and heart of man, has assumed, 
in acting out its opposition to the gospel. ‘The argument is pre- 
sented both in the direct and indirect form; that is, directly in 
disproof of the positions taken by the various classes of infidels, 
and indirectly by vindicating those evangelical truths which are 
most exposed to the assaults of scepticism. The book shows an 
acquantance with the manifestations of unbelief in the literature 
_ of Germany and France, as well as our own; and is therefore in- 
structive to the general reader, as well as useful to the mere 
controyersialist. 
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We cannnot, however, refrain from saying, that the author 
plies his critical scalpel near to the very vitals of truth, with a 
boldness which we think more experience will moderate, if it 
does not cause him to approach it with a cautious and shrinking 
hand. In the chapter on “the origin of evil,” hypotheses are 
freely broached, which we are sure, from the spirit and tenor of 
the book, as well as the increasing maturity of the author’s views, 
he will one day discard. Indeed we doubt whether Mr. 
Schmucker can do better either for himself or the cause of truth, 
than to devote himself to the great subject which he has broached 
with so much zeal. Modern Infidelity isa most prolific and impor- 
tant subject; and in its innumerable and ever varying forms, 
both philosophical and popular, it may well exercise the most in- 
dustrious profound and vigorous mind for a life time. 


The Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. By J. H. Mc- 
Ilvaine. New York. Published by M, W. Dodd. 1847. pp. 
244, 

This is a work on which it is difficult to express an enlight- 
ened opinion, without entering into a wide discussion. It is 
easy to say it evinces an original and energetic mind; that the 
views which it presents are striking, and the trains of thought 
which it unfolds and suggests are wide-reaching, and in many 
directions salutary. But many of its statements are questionable ; 
more perhaps too broadly and confidently affirmed. The reader 
is often forced to pause before giving his assent, and is not al- 
ways sure how far the author means to lead him. There is 
however a basis of most important truth in the doctrines here 
advanced, both on the nature of symbols, and the symbolical 
character of historical portions of the scriptures, and especially 
of the records of the creation and fall of man. It is a work, 
therefore from which much may be learned, and which is well 
adapted to stimulate the minds of the students of the word of 
God. 


Scriptural Baptism Explained and Defended. Being the sub- 
stance of 'T'wo Discourses preached in the Presbyterian church, 
Petersburg, Virginia. By Rey. John Leyburn, Pastor of the 
church. 1847. pp. 42. 

We have seldom read two discourses in which simplicity and 
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perspicuity of style combined with clearness and point of argu-_ 
ment, appear to greater advantage. "These sermons are perfect- 
ly unambitious. They were evidently designed simply to pro- 
duce the conviction that immersion is not the only proper mode 
of baptism, and that the infants of believers are entitled to that 
seal of the covenant. ‘That conviction they are well adapted to 
produce, 


The Holy War made by Shaddai upon Diabolus, for the re- 
gaining of the metropolis of the world; or, the losing and 
taking again of the town of Mansoul. By John Bunyan. 
With explanatory, experimental and practical notes. By Rev. 
George Burder, author of Village Sermons, &c. Embellished 
with sixty-eight engravings. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 

This is much too long a title to make a tasteful title-page to 
soelegant a volume. The Holy War, though it never has at- 
tained the popularity or exerted the influence of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, bears the impress of the same imaginative mind, and 
breathes throughout the same spirit of genuine religion. Our 
Board have made their editions of these two imperishable works 
in all respects to correspond. ‘They are fit ornaments for any 
centre-table, a credit to the American press; and will serve, at 
the remarkably cheap rate at which they are published, to 
diffuse extensively a refining influence, with the more important 
benefit of religious instruction and excitement. The lesser of 
these advantages ought not to be overlooked. It is not a matter 
of indifference how a good book is printed. Neatness and 
even elegance havea real value. They serve to cultivate the 
taste, and elevate the pleasures of the people, and thus indirectly 
though powerfully minister to their moral improvement. We 
rejoice therefore in seeing such volumes issue from the press of 
our Board of Publication. 


The Work claiming to be the Constitutions of the Apostles, in- 
cluding the canons; Whiston’s version, revised from the 
Greck. With a Prize Essay at the University of Bonn, upon 
their origin and contents; translated from the German, by 
Trah Chase, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Phila- 
delphia: George S. Appleton. 1848. pp. 496. 


The constitutions and canons of the Apostles, though univer- 
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sally acknowledged not to be of apostolic origin or authority, and 
though the work of no one age, have still excited among the 
learned great interest and diversity of judgment, and have no 
small intrinsic value, as an index to the opinions and usages of 
the church, at a comparatively early period. The question of 
their origin and contents is discussed with minute thoroughness 
in the Essay which occupies more than two hundred pages of 
this volume. In the present prevalent disposition to look back 
to the ancient church, and to sift anew all questions relating to 
its constitution and powers, Dr. Chase could hardly have done 
a more acceptable service than presenting the work above named 
to the public. It is an elegantly printed and highly instructive 
volume. Dr. Chase has hardly given himself liberty enough in 
translating from the German. It is impossible to avoid awkward- 
ness in a version, unless the translator contents himself with an 
accurate exhibition of the meaning of his author, and disregards 
his words and the structure of his sentences. Itis not always 
such liberty is allowable, but we think it not only justifiable but 
desirable in all such works as the present where the meaning is 
all the reader cares for. 


Nature of the Atonement, a Discourse delivered by appointment 
of the Synod of New York and New Jersey, on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 20, 1847. By Rev. 'Thomas H. Skinner, D.D. 
Pastor of the Mercer St. Presbyterian church, N.Y. Pub- 
lished by request of the Synod. New York: S. U. Benedict. 
1848. pp. 19. 


The subject, the high standing of the author, and the sanction 
of the synod conspire to give this discourse an unusual degree of 
interest. The sermon is founded on Heb. u.10. “It became 
him for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, t o make the captain of ‘their 
salvation perfect through suffering.” 

In bestowing grace on sinners, our author remarks, God has 
not proceeded arbitrarily, but acted in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of pr opriety and decorum. There was a twofold necessity 
for this. One arising out of the nature of God, the other out of 
aregard for us. It ‘would be no real benefit to men to bestow 
favours on them in any way inconsistent with the character of 
God. ‘The text however teaches that “the essential perfections 
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of the Divine nature,” required that the captain of our salvation 
should be made perfect through suffering, in other words, an 
atonement. An atonement, “rests on the assumptions that man 
ig a sinner, and that there is in the nature of sin that which de- 
serves and calls for punishment; and is something which comes 
in the place of punishment, supposing that to be forborne.” The 
necessity of atonement rests therefore on the perfection of the 
Divine nature. He owes it to himself, if sin is pardoned, to 
require an atonement. “Sin calls for punishment, and God 
cannot disregard the demand.” He must so act as to express his 
abhorrence of sin. The natural method of expressing that 
abhorrence is the execution of the penalty threatened against 
sin. If that is set aside, there remains no other method of 
attaining the end but an atonement. But how could an atone- 
ment answer the purpose? ‘To see the true answer to this 
question, let it be remembered, says Dr. S. the precise thing 
which forbade the arbitrary remission of punishment, was that 
in that case there would have been “no appropriate revelation of 
the displeasure of God against sin.” Let there be such a reve- 
lation, and the necessity for punishment ceases. But why, we 
would respectfully ask, why, if this be all, must that representa- 
tion be made symbolically, or in the form of exemplary suffering 
of an innocent person? Issymbolical teaching the only effectual 
method of instruction? could not angels and men be convinced 
that God hates sin, in any other way than by the exhibition of 
his Son dying on the cross? We admit that this truth is most 
strikingly exhibited in the cross of Christ, but surely there are 
other modes of teaching. And if Christ died only to inculcate 
a truth, was there any real necessity for his death? And if this 
be the great design of his dying, does it matter much what truth 
his death was designed to teach? If one man says, it was the 
love of God, and another God’s hatred of sin, how do they differ ? 
Is not hatred of sin, according to many, only a modification of 
love? Is this then all the difference between an atonement and 
no attonement, that the death of Christ is an atonement, if de- - 
signed as an expression of God’s hatred of sin, and no attonement 
if designed as an expression of his love? Is this great fundamental 
doctrine of the gospel reduced to such an unsubstantial shadowy 
distinction as that? .As we understand the matter, Christ’s 
death was an atonement, if a real satisfaction to justice, and 
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no atonement if simply didactic, intended to teach this or 
that particular truth. And to say that it is indeed a sat- 
isfaction to justice, because it answers the end of punishment, 
and it answers the end of punishment, because it makes the same 
moral impression, teaches the same truth, that punishment would 
have done, is only to deny its being as an atonement, in a round- 
about way. We do not mean that Dr. Skinner denies the 
atonement. We only mean that his account of its nature, virtu- 
ally destroys it. ‘wo men may with equal sincerity embrace 
the Lord Jesus as their God and Saviour, as their wisdom, right- 
eousness, sanctification and redemption, and live in Him and for 
Him, and yet differ in their explanations, as to the nature of his 
work. ‘This is true, and may be felt and admitted, without at 
all denying that erroneous views of the nature of his work, are 
evil in all their tendencies. 

Dr. Skinner has with great discrimination touched the point 
of divergence in this matter, when he says, that to see how the 
death of Christ answers the end of punishment, is to understand 
the doctrine of atonement. He teaches that the end of punish- 
ment is to reveal or teach God’s displeasure against sin; Christ’s 
death makes the same revelation, teaches the same truth, and is 
therefore an atonement. It removes the necessity of punish- 
ment, by attaining the same end, “ for it was only in order to 
the manifestation of the Divine abhorrence of sin, that punish- 
ment was appointed.” “If it be possible then, by any other 
means than punishment, to reveal in full measure and power the 
displeasure of God against sin; in other words, if there are any 
means by which the ends of punishment are answered as perfectly 
as by punishment itself, and if these means are provided, is not 
the way opened, so far as the honour of God is concerned, for 
the setting aside of punishment?” 'This is:the radical idea of 
the sermon, every thing else follows of course, and it is therefore 
unnecessary to pursue the analysis further. If the end of pun- 
ishment is simply to teach or reveal the truth that God hates 
sin, if that revelation, being made by the death of Christ, makes 
his death an atonement, this of course determines the nature of 
the atonement. It is a method of inculcating truth. If these 
principles are correct, if this is the true doctrine on this subject, 
then it follows, first, that justice, considered as an attribute 
which demands the punishment of sin, because punishment is due 
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to sin, is not a virtue, but a form of malignity, and consequently 
cannot belong to God. It would conflict with love, which de- 
mands the pardon of the sinner, if the end of punishment, the 
moral impression to be effected by it, can be otherwise attained. 
These ideas are carried out in pages 7 to 9 of the sermon. 
“Public justice,” says our author, “demands the punishment of 
crimes as a means of securing the public good, but it is not 
against the pardon of an offender, whose punishment may be 
remitted with prudence.” This is a question partly of conscious- 
ness and partly of scriptural interpretation. So far as we can 
understand our own consciousness, or can read the common con- 
sciousness of our fellow men, it does not teach that sin and crime 
are punished only for the public good. The reason lies in the 
inherent ill-desert of sin. This is felt by every convinced sin- 
ner, who is far from feeling that the reason why he should be 
punished is that other men may not sin. It is manifested by 
the instinctive indignation against crime evinced by all men. It 
is impressed on all the languages of the earth. It is inwoven in 
all the representations of the Bible, which have all to be philoso- 
phized away, before you can get them to teach that sin is pun- 
ished, not because it is sin, but for the public good. 

It follows secondly, from the principles of this sermon, that 
the veracity of God does not demand the execution of the penalty 
of the law. See pp. 10 and 11. No one that we know of teaches 
that the veracity of God requires that the penalty of the law 
shall be executed upon every transgressor, for then there could 
be no such thing as pardon. But what his veracity demands is 
that the penalty should be executed, i. e. that the demands of 
justice should be satisfied. He has revealed that this may be 
done vicariously, but still it is done. There is no such thing 
as mere pardon. No such thing as pardon without justification. 

It follows, thirdly, that there can be no such thing as forensic 
justification. “Forensic justification and satisfaction,” says Dr. 
Skinner, “are inconsistent with forgiveness.” p.16. This how- 
ever is true only where the justification proceeds on the ground 
of personal merit. If it proceeds on the ground of satisfaction 
to the demands of the law, by another, it may be a justification 
and still a matter of grace. If justification is not forensic, there is 
no such thing, for from the nature of the case there can be no other 
kind of justification. It becomes mere pardon. The principles 
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of this sermon therefore, lead to the denial of the doctrine of 
justification, and require us to believe that dimoiow, dixouocuvn, and 
dmouog have lost their meaning in the New Testament. The 
truth however that the believing sinner is really justified, is too 
clearly taught in scripture, and too deeply impressed by the 
Spirit on the hearts of the people of God, and far too precious to 
them, to be renounced in behalf of a theory which simply pro- 
poses,to make the rationale of salvation more intelligible. 

It follows, again, from the doctrine of this sermon that the 
atonement is perfectly general. “The extent of the atonement,’ 
says our author, “is determined by its nature.” p.17. This of 
course is true, if its nature be what is here taught, otherwise its 
nature does not determine its extent. Lutherans agree with 
the Reformed as to its nature, but differ from them as to its 
design or extent. “The atonement proper,” says Dr. Skinner, 
“the atonement in itself, or its efficacy precisely as an atone- 
ment, hath an amplitude and a sufficiency equal to the value of 
the blood of Christ—the infinite merit of his sufferings and 
death. The boundlessness of the overture [of salvation] hath an 
adequate ground in the atonement, whose breadth and length are 
also without bound.” p. 17. If the atonement merely teaches a 
lesson, it must of course be as general as the truth taught. But 
on this ground we do not see why the death of Christ is not as 
much an atonement for fallen angels as for men; why it does 
not open the way for their salvation as well as for that of the 
human race; why the gospel, on the ground of this revelation 
of God’s displeasure against sin, may not as well be preached to 
the powers of darkness as to the apostate children of Adam. The 
scriptures however teach that it had a special reference to men, 
and an efficacy for them which it has not for apostate spirits, and 
they do thereby teach that it was more than a symbolical method 
of instruction. 

Again, it follows from the view here given, that the atone- 
ment is not in itself certainly efficacious. “'The atonement of 
itself involves the actual salvation of none.” p.17. If this means 
that a ransom, considered not as a ransom, but merely as a thing 
of value, redeems none, it is true, but unimportant. But if it 
means that a ransom paid and accepted as such, does not redeem, 
imposes no obligation and gives no certainty of redemption, that an 
atonement proffered, made and received, does not atone, does not 
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effect reconciliation, it seems to us very much like a contradic- 
tion in terms. As a ransom derives its efficacy, not from the 
nature of the consideration paid, but from the design and con- 
tract for which and according to which it is given; so the atone- 
ment of Christ derives its efficacy, not merely from the nature 
of his sufferings and work, but from their design and from the 
covenant under which he acted. He might have suffered pre- 
cisely what he did, where the case supposable, but if his suffer- 
ings had no reference to man, no relation to the covenant of 
redemption, they would not have been an atonement, or had any 
saving efficacy for us. But to call them an atonement, to admit 
that Christ came in execution of a covenant, and that that cove- 
nant contemplated the salvation of men, and yet maintain that 
the atonement “ involves the actual salvation of none,” we can- 
not understand, except upon a theory which in our view destroys 
its nature. 

An attentive reader of this sermon sees that it teaches the 
common governmental theory of the atonement, and that it in- 
volves all the consequences above mentioned, and which indeed 
the author himself deduces. Still the whole subject is presented 
in such a scriptural form, there is such a recurrence of familiar 
phrases, and such a glow of pious feeling pervading it, that it 
might be read or heard by those who do not adopt its distinc- 
tive principles with edification and pleasure. Indeed we are 
inwardly persuaded that if the respected author could only dis- 
abuse his mind of ideas associated with the statements of the 
advocates of the doctrine which he opposes, which ideas form no 
part of that doctrine, he would sympathize with them and in 
their views. We at least can sympathize with much that we 
read in this discourse, and give all but its philosophy an expla- 
nation in which we agree and in which we rejoice. There isa 
region a little lower than the head, a little deeper than the 
reach of speculation, in which those who think they differ, or 
differ in thinking, may yet rejoice in Christian fellowship. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF 


DR. CHALMERS’ POSTHUMOUS WORKS, 
EDITED BY THE REY. WILLIAM HANNA. 


Tux Works of Dr. Chalmers now proposed to be presented to 


the public, have been left by their lamented Author in a state of 
much greater preparedness for the press than is usual with pos- 
thumous publications. ‘They differ also for the most part both 
in substance and in style from any of his previous productions. 
The greater portion of them are of a practical and devotional 
character, couched in the most familiar forms of expression, and 
divested of all formality of arrangement. In detail, they will 
consist of the following Compositions :— 


1. 


Horar Breuican Quoripranar.—Daily Scripture Readings, 
Commenced by the Author in October 1841, and continued 
till the time of his decease. A portion of Scripture, extend- 
ing generally from ten to twenty verses, was read daily, and 
the reflections which it suggested were embodied in a few 
brief paragraphs. Dr. Chalmers’ own description of the 
Work was, that it was composed of his first and readiest 
thoughts upon the passage coming daily under review. The 
Reapincs—beginning with Genesis, are carried down to the 
end of Jeremiah. 


il. Horar Bisrticar SABBATICAE.—Sabbath Meditations on the 


Holy Scriptures. Two chapters, one in the Old the other in 
the New Testament, were read each Sabbath, and those trains 
of meditative thought, passing frequently into ejaculatory 
prayer, which the reading of each chapter suggested, were 
committed to writing. This Work is mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, devotional. 'The Hore Sabbatice begin with Gen- 
esis, and are continued down to the 2d Book of Kings. They 
embrace the whole of the New ‘Testament. 


{. Turotocican Instrtutes.—In 1841, Dr. Chalmers com- 


menced re-writing and re-moulding his Theological Lectures 
into the form of a complete and comprehensive ‘Treatise on 
Systematic Divinity. ‘To this Work all his leisure time was 
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given. None of his published writings received a larger, if so 
large a measure of the Author’s care and thought in their 
preparation. He looked forward to it himself, when com- 
pleted, as his largest and most matured contribution to the 
Science of Theolcgy ; and he has left it nearly in the state 
in which he designed to present it to public notice. 


IV. Lecrures on Burier’s Anatocy.—As not falling naturally 
into his Theological Institutes, Dr. Chalmers had contemplated 
issuing these Lectures as a separate publication, and for this 
purpose had commenced re-writing and re-modelling them. 
in this Work he had not made much progress; but it is hoped 
that the Lectures, as originally prepared and delivered, will 
not be found unworthy of public attention, though not having 
had the benefit of the Author’s final revision for the press. 


VY. Discourses.—T'o these Works it is proposed to add a volume 
of hitherto unpublished Sermons—beginning with one of his 
earliest, and, at the time, most frequently used compositions 
for the pulpit—and giving a series of others, composed at dif- 
ferent successive periods in the course of his ministry. 

The whole Series will extend to eight or at most, nine Vol- 
umes. The issue will be Quarterly, and the First Volume will 
appear on the 1st of November 1847. ; 

Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D.— 
That a Memoir of Dr. Chalmers may be prepared as speedily 
as possible, his Trustees have respectfully to request, that all 
who hold letters from him of any importance should favour them 
with copies. If it be more convenient to transmit the originals, 
the greatest care will be taken of them, and they will be re- 
turned with the least possible delay. All information will be 
acceptable which relates to any period or incident of Dr. Chal- 
mers’ life not hikely otherwise to come to the knowledge of the 
Trustees. No public use will be made of any letter or informa- 
tion thus transmitted, without permission from the party sup- 
plying it. 

Communications may be addressed to the Rev. W. Hanna, 
Churchhill, Morningside, Edinburgh. 


We insert the preceding Prospectus because we presume our 
readers will be glad to receive the information it contains, and 
because we wish to call the attention of those among them who 
may have important letters from Dr. Chalmers, to the request 
contained in the notice of his forthcoming memoirs. 


CONTENTS OF NO. I. 


Aur. J.—Suggestions on the Religious Instruction of the Negroes in the 
Southern States; together with an appendix, containing forms of 
Church Registers, form of a constitution and plans of different de- 
nominations. By Charles Colcock Jones, D.D............... 
Ant. f1.—Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, wilh extracts from her Journal 
and Letters. Edited by two of her daughters. In two volumes, 


Arr, IlJ.—Teaching a Science: the Teacher an Artist. By Rev. Baynard 
Real, AM eet wea Eie coor bated tnt akwiahd: dors 


Anr. IV.—Thoughts on Family Worship. By James W. Alexander...... 


Ant. V.—A Commentary on the Book of Leviticus, Expository and Practi- 
cal, with critical Notes, By the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar....... 


Arr. VI.—The Twenty-fifth Chapter of the Confession of Faith of the West- 
minster Assembly. Of the Church..................00000. 
Apr. VII.—Suorr Novices :-— 

The Life of David: a Series of Discourses. 

Mlustrated Sketches of the Countries and Places mentioned in 
Bible History. 

The Consecutive Union Question Book. Mark. 

1, William Allen; er the Boy who told the Truth, the whole 
Truth, and nothing but the Truth.—2. The Six Days’ Won- 
der; or the World as it was and is—3. The Life of Lady Rus- 
sell.—4, The Life of Mohammed.—5. Fanny Mansfield; or 
the Adopted Sister.—6. The Gift of Love —7. The Prize.— 
8. The Highland Pastor, a Sequel to George Somerville.— 
9. The Wonders of Vegetation. The Fruit.—10. Life in the 
Nursery, (several numbers of picture books).—11. The Ele- 
phant and other Beasts.—12. A Peep at the Birds—13. Ano- 
ther Peep at the Birds.—14. Bible Stories for the Young. 

The Bible in Spain—The Zincal1. 

The Footsteps of Messiah. 

Heaven upon Earth. 

The Choice Works of the Rev. Stephen Charnock, B. D., with 
his Life and Character. 

The Grace and Duty of being Spiritually Minded, Declared and 
practically improved, 

The Bethel Flag. A Series of Short Discourses to Seamen. 

On the Atonement and Intercession of Jesus Christ. 

A Sketch of the History of the Presbyterian Church in Jamaica, 
L. I, 

The Kingdom of Christ and the Errors of Remanism. 

The Martyrs and Covenanters of Scotland. 


104 


1 


Contents. 


The Glory of Woman is the Fear of the Lord. 
Water Drops. 
Miscellanies of Dr. Chalmers. 


Memoir of Charles L. Winslow.—Thoughts on Missions.—The 
Withered Branch Revived.—The Peep of Day.—Line upon 
Line.—Precept upon Precept.—Universalism not of God.— 
Trees, Fruits, and Flowers of the Bible. 


Our True Encouragement. 

The Circle of Human Life. 

Directions for Daily Communion with God. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, with Notes. 

Select Works of James, Venn, Wilson, Phillips and Jay. 
Sloth and Thrift—Frank Harper. 


Undesigned Coincidences in the writings both of the Old and 
New Testament, an argument of their veracity ; with an ap- 
pendix, containing undesigned coincidences between the Gos- 
pels, and Acts, and Josephus. 


The Errors of Modern Infidelity illustrated and refuted. 
The Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. 
Scriptural Baptism Explained and Defended. 


The Holy War made by Shaddai upon Diabolus, for the regain- 
ing of the metropolis of the world; or, the losing and taking 
again of the town of Mansoul. 


The Work claiming to be the Constitutions of the Apostles, in- 
cluding the canons ; Whiston’s version, revised from the Greek. 
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Art. l—1. The Poetical Works of S. T. Coleridge. Boston. 
Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1835. 

2. Aids to'Reflection by S. T. Coleridge, with a preliminary 
essay, and additional notes, by James Marsh, President of the 
University of Vermont. Burlington: Chauncey Goodrich. 
1829. 

3. The Friend: a series of essays to aid m the formation of 
fixed principles in politics, morals, and religion, with literary 
amusements interspersed. By 8.'T. Coleridge, Esq. Burling- 
ton: Chauncey Goodrich. 1831. 

4. The Statesman’s Manual, or the Bible the best guide to 
political skill and foresight : by S. 'T. Coleridge, Esq. Bur- 
lington: Chauncey Goodrich. 1832. 

5. Biographia Literaria; or biographical sketches of my litera- 
ry life and opinions. By 8. 'T. Coleridge. 'T'wo volumes in 
one. New York: Leavitt, Lord, & Co. 1843. 

6. On the Constitution of the Church and State according to 
the idea of each, by 8. T. Coleridge, Esq., R. A., R.S. L. 
Second edition. London. Hurst, Ebance, & Co. 1930. 

7. Specimens of the Table Talk of the late Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1835. 
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8. The Literary Remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, col- 
lected and edited by Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq., M. A., in 
four volumes. London: William Pickering. 1836. 

9, The Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, by James Gillman. 
Vol. 1. London: William Pickering. 1838. 

10. Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert 
Southey. By Joseph Cottle. New York: Wiley & Put- 
nam. 1847. 


Or course our readers will not expect in any single article a 
critical review of this formidable catalogue of books. Nor is it 
our purpose to give a detailed and complete analysis of any sin- 
gle work in the list. ‘The man who was the author of most of 
them, and whose life and character are delineated in the residue, 
was undeniably one of the most remarkable men of his time, 
whatever epinion may be formed of his merits or demerits.. Nor 
can any one at all acquainted with the present state of literature, 
metaphysics or theology in Great Britain and especially in this 
country, deubt that he has left his impress upon them, and that 
his writings are now exerting, and are destined yet to exert a 
strong moulding influence upon many of the younger class of 
educated men among us. Indeed his biographer, Dr. Gillman 
observes (p. 165.) “The Western world seems te have better 
appreciated the works of Coleridge, than most of his country- 
“men: in some parts of America, his writings are understood and 
highly valued.” And his admiring and eloquent posthumous 
editor, exaggerates, only by putting a partial in the form of a 
general truth, when he says that the writings of his master have 
been “melted into the very heart ef the rising literature ef 
England and America.” 

What the character is of this influence thus wide, powerfuland 
permanent upon so considerable a portion of these educated and 
intellectual classes, who in the end, shape and determine the 
prevailing opinions in the various ranks. of society,—and for 
these almost exclusively Coleridge wrote—is still sharply con- 
tested. Many have been so charmed by the originality, the 
depth, the vigour, the density, the mingled truth, beauty and 
magnificence of some of his finer passages, that they are spell- 
bound, wholly overmastered and enslaved by him. They are 
perfectly blind to the erudities and errors, by which his works 
are so seriously deformed. They think of him only to admire 
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and extol him. ‘They indignantly resent all criticisms which 
take exceptions even to his grossest faults, and most palpable 
heresies. ‘They revere him as a sort of oracle, whose all-pene- 
trant mind saw through the universe, into the inmost penetralia 
of truth, and gave forth not merely the corruscations of genius, 
but the sure light of inspiration. And hence, no matter how 
absurd or preposterous any of his statements may be on their 
face, such will believe and ardently contend, that the absurdity 
is only seeming to his readers on account of their short-sighted- 
ness, and that, if they did but possess the author’s “vision and 
faculty divine,” they would see it to be truth sublimed into its 
purest essence, its most ideal and supersensuous form. 

.An equal if not larger number have not only justly recoiled 
frpm this blind and perilous idolatry, but have also suffered 
themselves to be repelled to the contrary extreme, which if less 
perilous, is scarcely less blind. Affrighted by the shadowy mys- 
ticism, the abysmal transcendentalism, the occasional leaven now 
of rationalism, now of ritualism, and ether unfortunate idiosyn- 
cracies, with which his writings are more or less disfigured, they 
put them all under the law of absolute, indiscriminate, unrelent- 
ing reprobation, They pronounce them not only unprofitable 
but dangerous. They condemn the temperate, discriminating, 
independent mastery of his writings, as well as the being mas- . 
tered by them. ‘The only course of safety, they think, lies in total 
abstinence. Putting him in the same category with Hegel, 
Strauss ef id genus omne, their motto is, Procul, O procul, este 
profant. 

While between these two extremes, there are all shades of 
thinking and feeling, we also will undertake to show our opinion. 
On the one hand, we call no man, and least of all Coleridge, master. 
On the other hand, we believe that the cause of truth and reli- 
gion will be best promoted by giving to all their due, and espe- 
cially by a candid appreciation of the real merits of any author, 
who is taking strong hold of the minds of any worthy and re- 
spectable class of men. If that blind admiration of him, which 
swallows and pretends and honestly strives, to digest, the shell 
as well as the kernel, ought to be repudiated as most foolish and 
mischievous; en the other hand, nothing so tends to kindle and 
inflame it, as that equally blind prejudice and denunciation, 
which refusing to see and acknowledge his eminent, conspicuous 
and undeniable excellencies, declare all his works no better than 
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dross, because so much of it envelops or encrusts the silver and 
gold and precious gems, which every where show themselves in 
strange profusion and brilliancy. ‘The feeling that such a wrong 
has been done to a favourite author, to whom they are conscious 
of being indebted not only for refined pleasure, but for high and 
lasting benefits to their intellectual being, rouses all their gen- 
erous sentiments in his defence. It createsa revulsion of feel- 
ing, which so far from acquieseing in the injustice, disposes them, 
if possible, to repair it, not merely by mantling and extenuating 
obvious faults and errors, but by metamorphosing them into ex- 
cellencies. A fair and impartial estimate then of an author 
whose influence is so decidedly felt in the great departments of 
literature, mental and moral philosophy and religion, is highly 
desirable. This is what we propose to attempt. For this pur- 
pose we have placed at the head of our article his published 
works, and such memoirs of him as have hitherto appeared, not 
because we design in form to review any of them, but because 
we may see cause to quote from them all, in illustration of our 
views. In what light then are we to regard Coleridge as a 
genius, thinker, scholar, poet, critic, metaphysician, moralist and 
‘theologian, who has won for himself a name as extensive, and 
probably as enduring as English literature, and who has shown, 
in an extraordinary degree the power of impregnating that lit- 
erature with the living gems shot forth from his own mind ? 

In order to an intelligent answer to this question, and to a just 
conception of his peculiarities, a brief view of his peculiar early 
training and developments, and subsequent circumstances and 
habits, is indispensable. 'This will be mostly derived from Dr. 
Gillman’s memoir. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born at Ottery, England, Octo- 
ber 21st, 1772. His father was vicar of the parish, and head 
master of the King’s School, a man of most guileless character, 
exemplary habits, distinguished alike for his great learning, and 
his want of worldly tact and common sense. Samuel was the 
youngest of ten children, all by his second wife, who, though 
unrefined, had a prudence and energy in domestic concern, 
which in a good degree compensated for her husband’s deficiency 
in this respect. When the son was nearly seven years old, his 
father died, and according to a previous arrangement, he was 
transferred to the guardianship of a friend, who procured for him 
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admission to the school of Christ’s Hospital, the preceptor of 
which was Rey. James Bowyer, a most admirable instructor, but 
& most savage and merciless disciplinarian. Previous to this, 
however, he had been, owing to a freak in the nurse, kept from 
the society of other children, so that he says of himself, “I was 
huffed away from the enjoyments of muscular activity, from play 
to take refuge at my mother’s side, on my little stool to read my 
little book, and to listen to the talk of my elders.” . . “Alas! 
I had all the simplicity, all the docility of the little child, but 
none of the child’s habits. I never thought as a child, never 
had the language of a child.” On entering the school, he 
represents himself as being “depressed, moping, friendless, 
poor, orphan, half-starved,” for the food at this establishment 
was miserably scanty and coarse. Delicate and suffering from 
disease, the barbarous regimen of this institution must have 
been unfriendly to his health, and the culture of the genial 
affections and sympathies. Hence all circumstances conspired 
with his previous training at home, to lead him to find his 
recreation not so much in boyish sports, as in gratifying his. 
naturally voracious appetite for books. With a full supply of 
these he was furnished in a singular way. A gentleman meet- 
ing him in the street was so struck by his conversation, that he 
procured for him free use of a circulating library. “From eight 
to fourteen,” says he, “I wasa playless day-dreamer, a belluo 
librorum.” Whatever may have been the effect of these things 
on his intellect, it is obvious how they tended to implant and 
agerayate those maladies in a constitution naturally morbid, 
which so greatly embittered his life, and deprived him of that 
blessing to ail scholars so invaluable, of the mens sana in sano 
corpore. This evil was at this period also greatly increased by 
imprudence in bathing, almost the only recreation out of doors 
in which he indulged. j 

Middleton, who afterwards became. known to fame, being in a 
higher department of the school, had often observed Coleridge 
absorbed with books during play-hours. Inquiring of him on 
one occasion what he was reading, he found that he was studying 
Virgil for pleasure, not having yet reached it in the school-course. 
The attention of the head-master was instantly turned to this 
extraordinary fact, and he at once conceived the purpose. of 
training him to eminent scholarship. _ Always at the head of his 
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class without any desire or effort to be so, or any sense of emula- 
tion whatever, he was still incomparably more above his mates 
in miscellaneous knowledge, or as he himself styles it, “ the wide, 
wild wilderness of useless, unarranged book-knowledge and book- 
thoughts.” Getting his two volumes daily from the library, at 
all hazards, he describes himself as having been at fourteen in a 
continual low fever. “My whole being was, with eyes closed 
to every object of present sense, to crumple myself up in a cor- 
ner and read, read, read.” 

About this period, he imbibed infidel sentiments from reading 
Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary. Seeing that with such 
views he could not enter the ministry, and having become weary 
of his school, he sought to be apprenticed to a shoe-maker in the 
neighbourhood, who with his wife had become much attached to 
him on account of the gentleness of his spirit and the sprighthi- 
ness of his mind, and had in turn won his affection by their kind- 
ness to him. When he stated the case to Bowyer, and informed 
him that he was an infidel, without further parley, this veteran 
castigator whipped him severely, and thus according to the 
uniform testimony of Coleridge, exorcised the foul spirit. Indeed 
he acknowledged that this was the only remedy that would have 
reached the ai scwe) as all reasoning would rather have flattered 
his vanity, than convinced him of his error. 

But notwithstanding the barbarous, and in most instances, 
wholly unmerited severities he suffered from this master, who 
was wont to preface these inflictions by saying that the funda- 
mental maxim of the Peripatetic school was, “ Nihid in intellect: 
quod non prius in sensw,” and to translate it, “you must flog a 
boy before you can make him understand,’* Coleridge ever 
acknowledged his high obligations to him for the incomparable 
intellectual discipline he imparted. He not only made his 
scholars thorough linguists; he also exercised them laboriously 
in composition, fala ‘hy dulivation of a just taste. In this, his 
standard was high and severe. Says Coleridge, (Biog. Lit. pp. 
Tee) Pe ie early moulded my taste to the preference of 
ipeMerhends to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, and 
again of Virgil to Ovid. . . I learnt from him that poetry, 
even that of the loftiest and seemingly wildest odes, had a logic 
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of its own, as severe as that of science. . . In our own Eng- 
lish composition, (at least for the last three years of our school 
education) he showed no mercy to phrase, metaphor or image, 
unsupported by sound sense, or where the same sense might have 
been conveyed with equa! force and dignity in plainer words.” 

While we see in these facts how much the most splendid genius 
owes to faithful academic training, for its subsequent power to 
realize its own aspirations, there is another less pleasing circum- 
stance, which shows the permanent injury resulting even to the 
finest minds, from any material defect in early education, while 
it also illustrates the barbarous caprice which ruled at this 
schoo]. When commencing Euclid, Coleridge objected to the 
definition of a line, that it “must have some breadth, be it ever 
so thin.” For this he received a box on the ear, and was sent to 
his seat. Succeeding no better with his next recitation, he was 
given over as hopeless in this department, and his mathematical 
studies were neglected. Coleridge ever regretted this deficiency, 
and on grounds which we shall hereafter show, we think with 
reason, although his admiring biographer thinks his natural , 
logical powers were such as completely to make good thisvacuum 
in his education. | 

During his stay at this school, he wrote occasional fugitiv 
poems, which betokened his future eminence as a son of song. 
And while yet a school-boy he displayed that passion for meta- 
physics, by which he was distinguished through life. It was 
even then his delight, in his holiday excursions, to meet any 
stranger who would converse with him, and he would quickly 
turn the interview into discussion upon 

“Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost.” 

In 1791, at the age of 19, he was transferred from Christ’s 
Hospital to Jesus College, Cambridge. Here his ignorance and 
inaptness in money matters at once involved him in pecuniary 
embarrassments, which afterwards increasing, greatly annoyed 
him through life. Although an unrivalled linguist, yet his dis- 
taste for mathematics and his desultory habits of reading and 
studying as much out of the college routine as in it, prevented 
his gaining or even aspiring to, a fellowship, which by a proper 
concentration of his powers he might easily have won. He 
was the focus of social companies for conversation upon literature, 
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on the great topics of the day; and others had no occasion to read 
the latest pamphlets; for Coleridge having read them in the 
morning, would repeat them to the company gathered about him 
in the evening. 

While at college he became interested in the trial of a Soci- 
nian, which had the effect of leading him to espouse this barren 
faith to which he adhered till he was twenty-five years old. 

Another circumstance which strongly evinces his propensity 
to yield blindly and passively, to the capricious impulses of the 
moment, eyen to the length of the most foolhardy recklessness of 
consequences, is his enlistment in the army. For the amusing 
details of this affair we must refer the reader to Mr. Cottle’s 
book, p. 209, et seq. It appears that having been foiled in a 
love suit, he recklessly left the college and went to London and 
enlisted in a cavalry company, under the assumed name of Silas 
Tompken Cumberbatch. His inveterate distaste for bodily 
exertion, and unequalled awkwardness in every thing of the sort, 
made his new duties intolerable to him. He at length sur- 
mounted his worst difficulty, by bribing a fellow-soldier to groom 
his restive horse, in consideration of his writing for him loyve- 
ditties to send to hissweet-heart. Often tumbling from his horse, 
the butt of the whole regiment for the sorry figure he made in 
all martial exercises, he was yet a favourite and a wonder with 
them, on account of the richness, humour and charm of his conver- 
sation. hese circumstances being observed by some of the 
officers, they relieved him from some of his troubles by removing 
him to the hospital service. ‘This was not more fortunate for 
Coleridge than for the miserable patients. The charm of his 
conversation quickly emptied the sick-beds, and attracted their 
occupants into a group around him, and they said it helped them 
more than all the doctor’s physic. After some months, he was 
discovered by some of his friends, who extricated him from his 
sad predicament, so that he returned to Cambridge. 

His theological views precluding him from the honest exercise 
of the office of the ministry in the established church, no arena 
seemed open to him, but the pursuit of literature. For this 
purpose he left Cambridge, and in 1794 went to Bristol, where 
with Southey, and a small coterie of enthusiastic literary youths, 
he warmly espoused, if he did not originate, the visionary pro- 
ject of forming a colony, composed of themselves and such con- 
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genial spirits as they might induce to join them, which was to 
emigrate to this country and set up a new social organization on 
the banks of the Susquehannah, called Pantisocracy. Here they 
were to rid themselves of the social and political evils which 
have so long scourged our race, and regain that Paradisaic felicity 
of which it has so long been despoiled. It appears that all that 
determined them to the selection of this spot, was the romantic 
beauty of the name. Southey’s good judgment soon cooled his 
zeal in the enterprise. Coleridge’s enthusiasm was more endur- 
ing; but poverty disabled him from following its impulses, till 
he saw its folly. At this time he supported himself by deliver- 
ing popular lectures on various topics, political, literary, moral 
and religious, by some income derived from poetry, and in some 
degree by the generosity of friends, on which through life he 
was sadly dependent. Here he published the “Watchman,” a 
weekly periodical, which, if for no reason but his own sluggish 
uregularity and failure to issue it according to his engagement, 
speedily expired, as did every such enterprise in which he 
engaged; and involved him in serious pecuniary loss. 

In the year 1795, he married Miss Sarah Fricker, the sister of 
Southey’s wife, and domesticated himself in a rural cottage in 
the vicinity of Bristol, with the expectation of supporting him- 
self by writing poetry, for which his publisher agreed to pay him 
at the rate of a guinea and a half for every hundred lines. His 
habitual tardiness and delinquency in fulfilling his engagements, 
however, still clung to him, and brought him in arrears. But 
through the kindness and forbearance of an attached publisher, 
and the munificence of numerous friends who had been enchanted 
by his brilliant productions and matchless conversation, his wants 
were supplied. In all circles, in all positions, in the society of 
the most eminent men, his prodigious intellectual power dis- 
played itself and won for him not vulgar, but choice admirers 
and most devoted friends. All, however, soon found that his 
want of method, punctuality and fidelity to his engagements, 
was equal to his genius, and that in the strong language of 
Southey, “no dependance could be place upon him,” (Coééle, p. 
301.) Whether he announced a lecture, or pledged himself to 
furnish matter for the press; or accepted an invitation to dine, 
he was exceedingly liable to fail, and gave tokens thus early, of 
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what became a besetting sin, and grievous injustice to himself 
through life. 

About this period, the Socinians hearing that he was of their 
faith, and felicitating themselves on so important an accession of 
strength to their cause, made arrangements with him to preach 
in one of their chapels. Great was the eelat with which they 
heralded the appearance of this extraordinary genius in their 
pulpits. A meagre assembly however, convened. And the ser- 
mons were feeble repetitions of two lectures he had previously 
delivered in Bristol, one on the “Corn Laws,” and the other on 
“Hair Powder Tax.” Cottle, p. 71. 

But it appears that not long afterward he began to be agitated 
with doubts, and to yearn for a more life-giving system. “1 
was at that time,” says he, (Biog. Lit, p. 103,) “though 
a ‘Trinitarian, (i. e. ad norman Platonis) in philosophy, yet a 
zealous Unitarian in religion.” And again, (ib. p. 137) referring 
to a later period, “ Doubts rushed in, broke upon me from the 
fountains of the great deep, and fell from the windows of 
heaven. The fontal truths of natural religion, and the books of 
revelation alike contributed to the flood; and it was long ere 
my ark touched on Ararat and rested.” 

While his religious opinions were in this fermenting and cha- 
otic state, he was enabled by the munificence of two affluent 
friends to repair to Germany to complete his education. He 
went to that country in the year 1798, and besides acquiring 
the language, studied some of the great authors of the country, 
especially the writings of Kant and Schelling, and became 
highly enamored of that T'ranscendentalism, for which he was 
predisposed by the native bent of his mind, although he had 
previously been for a time so fascinated with Hartley and other 
writers of an opposite school that he named his first born after 
him. And the influence of his new metaphysical views is pal- 
pable in all his subsequent writings. In politics, criticism, 
morals and religion, his doctrines and reasonings, whether true 
or false, are always, as far as possible, shaped in the mould of 
the ‘Transcendental philosophy, sometimes brightened and glori- 
fied by the poetry and eloquence in which he arrays it, some- 
times modified by his English feelings and prejudices, and his 
Christian belief; and sometimes in all its naked abstractness, 
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and barbarous nomenclature, lowering upon us with “ darkness 
visible.” 

After an absence of fourteen months he returned to England, 
and took charge of the literary and political department of the 
Morning Post, a leading London Journal. He consented to un- 
dertake it, on condition that the paper should be conducted on 
fixed principles, previously announced, not deviating from them 
out of regard to persons or parties. Some specimens of the 
prodigious power displayed in his articles, may be found in his 
analysis of the character of Pitt, and report of one of his 
speeches which Canning afterwards said “did more credit to the 
author’s head than his memory.” (Gillman, p. 195, et. seq.) 
{n such labours for this Journal, and afterwards for the Courier, 
he was occupied several years, during “the prime and manhood 
of his intellect.” Nor was his influence unfelt. Even Buona- 
parte marked him as a victim, having been stung by the caustic 
of his Anti-Gallican articles; and sent an order for his arrest 
when he was visiting Italy for his health, which he narrowly 
escaped. After his return, he published the “ Friend” in peri- 
odical numbers, or rather printed it, since it scarcely retained 
enough subscribers, or at the time, gained enough readers, to 
make it fairly a publication. 

Little is brought to light concerning him for the four or five 
succeeding years. ‘There is every reason for the conjecture 
that he was to a great extent paralyzed during this period, by 
that most fatal habit, which it must not be concealed was his 
blackest stain, and which it was his highest honour that he re- 
nounced, as he saw the crisis at hand, when further persistence 
in it would have rendered death inevitable or life intolerable. 
We need not say that we refer to his enormous opium-eating ; 
of the extent, and debasing and withering effects of which upon 
this prodigy of genius, and of the monitory example thus fur- 
nished, it is due to the fidelity of Mr. Cottle that the world does 
not remain ignorant. We do not find in any of the biographical 
notices, or of Coleridge’s confessions, information as to the time 
when he began the practice which he afterwards carried to ex- 
treme intemperance. But the following passage in a letter to Mr. 
Wedgwood one of his benefactors, in the year 1800, excites the 
suspicion that he had already been accustomed to it, and that it 
probably commenced early in life. “Life were so flata thing 
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without enthusiasm, that if for a moment it leaves me, I have a 
sort of stomach sensation attached to all my thoughts, like those 
which succeed to the pleasurable operations of a dose of opium.” 
(Cottle, p. 319.) 

His own account of the origin of the wretched practice is as 
follows: “I was seduced into the accursed habit ignorantly. I 
had been almost bedridden for many months, with swellings in 
my knees. Ina medical Journal, I unhappily met with an ac- 
count of a cure performed in a similar case, or what appeared to 
me so, by rubbing in of laudanum, at the same time taking a 
given dose internally. It acted like a charm, like a miracle! 
I recovered the use of my limbs, of my appetite, of my spirits, 
and this continued for near a fortnight. At length the unusual 
stimulus subsided, the complaint returned,—the supposed remedy 
was recurred to—but I cannot go through the dreary history.” 
(Ib. p. 272.) 

This was in the year 1814, when his old friend and patron 
Mr. Cottle, to whom this disclosure was made, first learned, al- 
though many of his friends had long been painfully aware of the 
real cause which had made his body a very incarnation of disease, 
paralyzed his will into utter impotence, thrown his conscience 
into alternate fits of apathy, bewilderment and remorse, and 
reduced his intellect to a mere capacity for wild, capricious and 
abortive effort. This was the darkest crisis of his life. At 
times he felt that he must die in a week; and yet, such is the 
infatuation of intemperance, he felt constrained to ward off the 
supposed danger, by larger doses of the drug which had caused 
it, and the continued use of which, he knew would aggravate it! 
It is with no pleasure that we depict this melancholy self-degra- 
dation of one of the loftiest minds ever bestowed on man. But 
it is material to a just estimate of the man and his works. It 
had much to do with his mental idiosyncrasies; with the incom- 
plete and fragmentary character of his published writings; and 
beyond a doubt, aggravated those fitful and desultory intellectual 
habits, which we have already seen, were inherent in, and ever 
fostered by him. Nor were the effects of this intemperance, 
either on his mind or body, ever wholly obliterated, even after 
after he abandoned it. 

We have another motive, the same which governed Mr. Cot- 
tle in making the fearful disclosure. This case is a terrific 
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warning to all who may be venturing on this species of sensual 
indulgence, on any pretext whatever, which should be held up 
‘in all its odiousness, in these days, when, as we are informed, 
Turkish and other tobacco prepared with an infusion of opium, is 
becoming fashionable either as an addition to, or a substitute for, 
the more vulgar means of intoxication, among youth in some 
literary institutions, and doubtless elsewhere! And we think 
that Mr. Cottle did but discharge a solemn duty to the cause of 
letters, morals and religion, when he divulged the revolting 
truth, not regarding the temporary sensitiveness of relatives, 
friends, extravagant admirers, and servile disciples. 

We must therefore proceed to disclose the worst of this mat- 
ter. According toa statement of Southey, (Cottle, p. 276), at 
one time his “ordinary consumption of laudanum was, from two 
quarts a week to a pint a day.” 'To this was added “a frightful 
consumption of spirits.” (p. 279.) Describing attempts made 
by himself to abandon it, Coleridge says that his spirits rose, 
“till the moment arrived, the direful moment, when my pulse 
began to fluctuate, my heart to palpitate, and such falling abroad 
as it were, of my whole frame, such intolerable restlessness, and 
incipient bewilderment, that in the last of my several attempts 
to abandon the dire poison, I exclaimed in agony, which I now 
repeat in seriousness and solemnity, ‘I am too poor to hazard 
this” Had I but a few hundred pounds, but £200, half to send 
to Mrs. Coleridge, and half to place myself in a private madhouse, 
where I could procure nothing but what a physician thought 
proper, and where a medical attendant could be constantly with 
me for two or three months (in less than that time life or death 
would be determined,) then there might be hope. Now there 
isnone!! O God! how willingly would I place myself under 
Dr. Fox in his establishment. For my case is a species of mad- 
ness, only that it isa derangement, an utter impotence of yoli- 
tion and not of the intellectual faculties. You bid me rouse 
myself: go bid a paralytic in both arms to rub them briskly 
together and that will cure him. ‘Alas, he would reply, ‘that 
T cannot move my arms is my complaint and my misery.’” (Cot- 
tle p. 273.) 

T'o these humiliating confessions of bondage and impotence, 
must be added the still direr out-breakings of remorse, which 
he elsewhere declares, “the implicit creed of the guilty.” He 
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says in this same letier, “for ten years the anguish of my spirit 
has been indescribable, the sense of danger staring, but the con- 
sciousness of auiur worse, far worse than all!” In another, 
“ you have no conception of the dreadful hell of my mind, con- 
science and body.” In yet another, “conceive of a poor misera- 
ble wretch, who for many years has been attempting to beat off 
pain by a constant recurrence to the vice that reproduces it. 
Conceive of a spirit in hell, employed in tracing out for others 
the road to that heaven, from which his own crimes exclude 
him! Jn short, conceive of whatever is most wretched, helpless 
and hopeless, and you will form as tolerable a notion of my state 
as it is possible fora good man to have. . . . In the one 
crime of opium, what crime have I not made myself guilty of! 
Ingratitude to my Maker! and to my benefactors—ainjustice ! 
and unnatural cruelty to. my poor children! self-contempt for 
my repeated promise—breach, nay, too often, actual falsehood! 

“ After my death, I earnestly entreat that a full and unqual- 
ified narration of my wretchedness and its guilty cause, may be 
made public, that at least some little good may be effected by 
this direful example.” (Codéle, p. 292.) 

While we have here the fullest warrant for spreading out the 
whole ef this painful case, we see clearly intimated the cause 
of his separation from his wife and family. This drug poisoned 
domestic and conjugal affection at its fountain. It consumed his 
income, costing him, according to Southey, some twelve dollars 
a week, and indisposed and disabled him for any systematic and 
lucrative literary effort. His wife and three fine children were 
wholly neglected by him. He did not even write to them or 
open their letters to him. ‘They were taken in and mostly pro- 
vided for by Southey at his own home. And we can scarcely 
wonder at or censure the indignation of the latter at Coleridge’s 
mad persistence in this suicidal vice, as he vents it in the follow- - 
ing terms. “ He leaves his family to chance and charity, with — 
good feelings and good principles as far as the intellect is con- 
cerned, and an intellect as clear and as powerful as was ever 
vouchsafed to man, he is the slave of degrading sensuality and 
sacrifices every thing to it. The case is equally deplorable and 
monstrous.” (Cotéle, p. 286.) 

The completeness of this bondage is seen in another circum- 
stance. As the idea continued to haunt him, of going to a mad- 
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house to obtain the assistance requisite to reformation, a friend, a 
Mr. Wade, took him into his family, procured for him the con- 
stant attendance of a physician, and (when he had so long ab- 
stained, and so far recovered from the consequent prostration, 
that it was deemed prudent for him to walk abroad,) also hired 
a respectable man to attend him in his excursions, and prevent 
him, when tempted, from procuring the fatal drug. Despite all 
this, he dexterously contrived to procure it by stealth, while ap- 
parently reforming, and taxing the genergsity of his friends to 
ensure his reformation. (Cottle, p. 284-5.) 

It is not surprising that the patience of Coleridge’s friends 
expired with their hopes. And while numerous opulent admi- 
rers were ready to contribute to any extent, needful for his relief, 
comfort and usefulness, they became tired of benefactions which 
were only abused to his own harm and ruin, in ministering to 
this degrading appetite. 

But we now come to a more pleasing part of the record, which 
should efface that already past, were it not that the good of 
others, and the right comprehension of Coleridge as a public man, 
demanded its preservation. He at length became satisfied, that 
there was no ray of hope for him, except in utterly and forever 
abandoning the dire poison. For this purpose he sought admis- 
sion to the family of an intelligent physician, who could prescribe 
judiciously for his ailments arising from the stoppage of his 
opium doses, without permitting a recurrence to them, and who 
by taking a friendly interest in his case, and engaging in conyer- 
sation with him, could mitigate the severity of the experiment, 
and relieve the dreadful ennui to which he was exposed. A 
gracious Providence led him to Dr. Gillman, a Jourishing physi- 
cian in a village in the vicinity of London. This gentleman and 
his lady were at once fascinated with the splendonr of his genius, 
the brilliancy of his conversation, the gentleness and sweetness 
of his spirit, while they compassionated his infirmity, and sympa- 
thized with his desires, and were ready to second his efforts, for 
deliverance from it. They welcomed him to their hospitable 
home, where he went to reside in April, 1816, and continued till 
his death, which occurred July 25, 1834. Here he conquered 
his dreadful habit. And it was owing to the constant kindness 
and devotion of these new friends, their generous provision and 
natiring ministries for his comfort and welfare, prolonged through 
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near twenty years, most of them years of disease and exquisite 
pain, when he needed the laborious attentions required in sick- 
ness—and which their unmixed love and admiration of him, alone 
could have prompted—that he was both enabled to rise from his 
degradation, and send forth most of those important productions 
by which he has left his impress on the world. Soon after his 
resort to their house, he published the Biographia Literaria ; 
then, though whether in this precise order of succession we are 
uncertain, the Friend revised, the Aids to Reflection, and the 
Church and State. Here too he uttered, in magnificent dis- 
course, his Table Talk, which was given forth impromptu, much 
of it from a sick couch, without any thought of publication, dur- 
ing the visits of his admiring and accomplished nephew, who 
wrote it out and published it after his death. Here he composed 
a large part of the contents of his Literary Remains, amounting 
to four large volumes. Hence Dr. Gillman became his biogra- 
pher, and with his posthumous editor, and the author of the 
“ Reminiscences,” has acquired a notoriety in the world of letters, 
which is wholly borrowed from the splendours of that great 
luminary, for some of whose beams they became the medium of 
transmission. Like Boswell, these satellites will have a celebrity 
as lasting as that of the fixed stars in the firmament of letters, 
about which they revolve. 

And we think our readers will agree with us that there must 
be elements of matchless power and transcendent superiority in 
the productions of a man, who notwithstanding his great and 
glaring infirmities native and acquired—infirmities beyond all 
others adapted, and actually working, to prevent his doing justice 
to his own faculties, has made for himself a name coextensive 
with English literature, and waked an interest in his character 
and writings, which raises from obscurity to fame, those who, 
however accidentally, are able to shed a fresh ray of light upon 
either. Johnson once said, “no man was ever written down but 
by himself.” Coleridge was incessantly ridiculed and lampooned 
hy the reviewers of all grades, from the ephemeral scavenger to 
the “dirty passions” of the vulgar, to the authoritative censors of 
the Hdinburgh and Quarterly. It was observable, however, that 
their tone of bitterness and unmitigated contempt gradually 
softened during his life, as, despite their assaults, his reputation, 
friends, and admirers increased, while, after his death, it passed 
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into unmeasured eulogy of him, as a genius altogether peerless 
and unique. But whether it had changed or not, there must 
have been some vitality in that which, after being thrice slain, 
still rose before them in full vigour, and provoked renewed at- 
tacks. Or, as he himself expresses it, “there must be something 
more than usually strong and extensive in a reputation, that 
could either require or endure-so long-continued and merciless a 
cannonading.” 

And yet, these causes explain, if they do not justify, the 
strongly variant and opposite views which have been, and are 
still, to some extent, entertained and expressed in regard to 
Coleridge. That he has great, and in his own way, unrivalled 
merits; that in power and richness of imagination; in depth and 
energy of thought; in mastery over language; in the originality 
and force with which he has brought out new, or previously 
‘unnoticed or unregarded principles, or illuminated old and fami- 
liar truths, he has had few compeers in this or any age, few who 
have carefully studied him, will question. 'This accounts for the 
extraordinary and enthusiastic admiration, often resulting in 
blind servility, which he has often excited, in many of the finest, 
especially, of youthful minds. 

On the other hand, these excellencies are in strange and gro- 
tesque combination with faults equally prominent and glaring. 
These faults, except when they arose from or consisted of, 
errors of opinion, arose from what we shall venture to call (we 
hope his admirers will take no offence) the undisciplined state 
of his intellect. In saying this, we mean no more than what his 
posthumous editor has more felicitously expressed, when he te 
presents him as having been “mastered by his genius, instead 
of mastering it.” He had no command over his stupendous 
powers, but was rather at the mercy of their spontaneous and 
fitful workings. Hence he delivered the vagary, the dream, or 
the inspiration of the moment. And true inspiration it very 
often was; but alas, scarcely less often it was a «ream, a crudity, 
a perfectly baseless and not seldom unintelligible conceit. Hence 
too his essays and disquisitions, as well as his poems, are for the 
most part unfinished; they are fragments, germs of grand 
thoughts, or reasonings which he had projected, and which re~- 
quired to be expanded and perfected, before they were pub- 
lished, if the author would do justice to himself, or his subject. 
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Hence, too, there is little pains-taking or elaboration in his wri- 
tings to adapt them to the common mind, or even to the ready 
comprehension of educated men. Hence his passages of beauty, 
and power, and unmarred and unmatched excellence, which are 
scattered in heedless profusion through his writings, are found 
in the most awkward intimacy with the strange, the crude, the 
fantastic, the bewildering, the unintelligible, the absurd. In 
truth his writing was extemporaneous, the outbursting of what 
entered his mind at the moment; and his conversation was dis- 
course, scarcely less sustained, brilliant, and perfect than his 
composition, as his Table Talk under all the disadvantage of 
coming to us filtrated through a reporter, abundantly shows. 
There was in it, for those who listened intelligently to it, a 
strange enchantment. Itseemed like inspiration. His writings 
were all improvisations. His improvisations would seem to 
have been previously meditated, were it not, that during their 
delivery, one could see the living and formative processes of their 
conception, birth, and growth going on in-his mind. Hence the 
comparison we have somewhere seen between him and Sir James 
Mackintosh, his only rival as a converser, was undoubtedly just. 
Sir James brought forth his thoughts from a repository in which 
they had been previously stowed away, assorted, and labelled for 
.this very purpose. And when he presented them, they were 
-most apt and beautiful, but they seemed like dried specimens 
taken from a hortus siccus, where they had been previously laid 
up and numbered for the occasion. But in Coleridge though 
there was less of fluency and promptness, there was manifest, 
the originating and forming process, One saw the actual birth- 
throes of genius, and was overcome by the mighty spell. It 
was quickening ; it was electric; it was creative. 
And from this great mental infirmity—great in proportion to 
the greatness of his powers—of having his mind in no sense 
under the control of his will, but his willa mere passive thing 
. swayed absolutely by the spontaneous and wayward flights of his 

mind, and moods and impulses of feeling, another serious defect 
arises to deform some of his finest compositions. He would often 
be seduced from the main topic of his discourse, or essay, before 
_ he had proceeded any length with it, to some collateral, or even 

unrelated subject, and instead of that perfect development of 
the first topic, which he intended or perhaps promised at the 
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starting point, the reader finds: himself treated to a series of 
passages on different topics, crowding upon each other like wave 
upon wave. Into these divergencies he would be led by fol- 
lowing out an illustration, and forgetting the thing to be illus- 
trated, or by some fortuitous association of ideas, or by the mere 
capricious dartings of his thoughts in another line. His warmest 
admirers have partially acknowledged, while they partially deny 
this representation. 'Thus the editor of the Table Talk in his 
preface (p. 10,) speaks of the “seeming remoteness of his as- 
sociations, and the exceeding subtlety of his transitional links,” 
in discourse or reasoning, as interfering with his intelligible- 
ness. So Mr. De Quincy, as quoted by him on the same page, 
says that Coleridge “to many people seemed to wander. . . . 
They continued to admire the separate beauty of the thoughts, 
but did not see their relations to the dominant theme.” Yet 
while we have given our own solution of this fact, we do not 
wonder at theirs, which is that in all this he had “a logic of his 
own,” of the highest and severest kind, but which could not be 
detected by ordinary listeners or readers, without protracted 
meditation. We are glad to believe that this was sometimes so. 
Bat we believe that much also must be put to the account of his 
want of mastery over his intellect, and that in too many such 
instances, there was no real logical concatenation between the 
parts of his discourse. We think with Sir Humphrey Davy his 
early friend, and in another department, an intellectual compeer, 
who speaking of Coleridge in 1803, said, “ His will is less than 
ever commensurate with his ability. Brilliant images of great- 
ness float upon his mind, like images of the morning clouds upon 
the waters. Their forms are changed by the motion of the 
waves, they are agitated by every breeze, and modified by every 
sun beam.” (Cottle, p. 218.) 

Hence we see why it is, that, while Coleridge shows as much 
creative power as any man of his age, and while there 1s the 
most profuse affluence of magnificent imagery, and profound, 
original, soul-stirring thoughts, there is so much that is crude, 
shadowy and obscure: that when from the electric light he 
flashes upon one in the opening of his disquisition, his expecta- 
tions had been raised of a masterly clearing up of a subject that 
ever before baffled him, he is disappointed either by finding it 
suddenly dropped with the introduction, or on medio: OY €X- 
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changed for some glorious excursion into another realm of 
thought, or perhaps for some flight into those nebulous altitudes 
when the various objects are too remote to be distinctly seen by 
poor mundane mortals, unless their vision can be armed with that 
transcendental telescope, which none can borrow from the master, 
but those who catch his esoteric inspirations. Hence too the 
great number of his projected works on the prima philosophia, 
in which he proposed to reduce the ome scibile to unity and 
harmony, and to which he so often refers his reader as about to 
appear, and contain a fuller explication of a topic of which he 
thus takes leave, works which however were never completed 
or published; although his accomplished editor observes, that 
all his prose works actually published were “little more than 
feelers, pioneers, disciplants, for the last and complete exposition 
of them.” In all these circumstances too, we find the secret of 
the aversion, amounting in many cases to absolute disgust and 
contempt, which has so extensively been shown toward his works, 
the feeling which is just toward particular portions and qualities 
of them, being transferred to the whole indiscriminately. 

And this faulty habitude of his mind is both explained and 
confirmed by the great points developed in his biography. We 
shall not here stop to recite his own confessions and lamenta- 
tions and explanations regarding this great defect. He however 
often speaks of his want of self-control, his feebleness of will in 
failmg to execute the dictates of conscience and reason, as not 
only the great cause of his moral faults, but of his failure to 
realize that fame and emolument, which his genius was capable 
of commanding. But his philosophy of the fact, (see Biog. Lit. 
p. 25) showing that such a tendency is among those traits of 
genius which distinguish it from mere talent, is such assuredly, 
as 1t must have taken a genius to invent. We think, however, 
that this weakness of will as compared with his emotive, intel- 
sie and Imaginative powers, is shown by his whole biography 

© a native quality, fostered and aggravated by his whole 
subsequent training and habits. We see it not only in his fre- 
quent suicidal yielding to the shapeless impulses of the moment : 
but as it vitiated his intellect, in that huge mass of undigested 
reading in which he run wild, to the neglect of methodical men- 
tal discipline and self-control, both in early and later life. But 
this deficiency was greatly aggravated by that almost entire 
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omission of mathematical studies which unfortunately character- 
ised his education, a discipline which beyond all else, marshals 
the faculties into subjection to the will of their possessor. His 
prodigious natural logical acumen, was no offset to this one- 
sidedness in his education. As well might it be said that the 
want of a classical education would have been balanced by his 
native insight into language: What Coleridge was deficient in, 
was not penetration, or logical acumen, or the power to exhibit 
these with a skill and felicity unsurpassed by uninspired man, 
in detached passages and insulated trains of thought; but he 
wanted the power of chaining his mind to any single subject, 
point, or work, as well of poetry as metaphysics till he had fin- 
ished what he designed to do, acccording to his original projec- 
tion of it. This is just that power which the study of mathe- 
matics, besides training the logical faculty, imparts. 'The very 
nature of every exercise in mathematics ig such, that the mind 
must stick to it with dogged perseverance, till it masters it com- 
pletely. ‘There is no stopping place between this “rapturous 
EUREKA” and utter failure. Lastly, we need not stay to show, 
how that bewitching narcotic which so long enslaved him, by 
causing paroxysms of phrenzied and preternatural intellectual 
excitement to alternate constantly with utter prostration and 
flatness of mind, contributed to aggravate a pre-existing mental 
defect, into utter deformity. 

And yet we believe it is owing to this very peculiarity, that 
Coleridge has obtained his most powerful hold, and wrought 
most effectually upon the minds of men. ‘These incomplete 
fragments which he poured forth so profusely both in writing 
and conversation, contained embryonic thoughts, so powerful, so 
splendid or so novel, that they would seize as with a vice-grasp, 
inquisitive and thoughtful minds. Yet being imperfectly devel- 
oped, represented too by the author conscious of this fact, as the 
mere vestibule of the great temple of truth, which yet remained 
to be entered and explored, the reader would at once be excited 
to thought, and study, and every sort of tentative effort, to track 
out the germinant thought to its full proportions, and realize all 
the hidden treasures it embosomed. It shot into his mind the 
dawn of a new idea; he cannot rest till he has clarified that 
twilight apprehension or imagining, into meridian clearness, 
Now this operates at once as the effective stimulus and discipline 
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of the intellect. And provided only that it does not lead toa 
servile adoption of the author’s tenets, its influence is every 
way salubrious and invigorating; and a vastly higher benefit is 
gained by studying such a writer, than one who does not awaken 
such mental strivings to work out for ourselves the problem that 
he has rather suggested than solved. And those who have, espe- 
cially in youth or opening manhood, received such a lofty im- 
pulse and incalculable benefit from any author, will not soon for- 
get their obligations to him, whatever they may think of his 
specific or peculiar doctrines. In strict consonance with this 
view of the secret of his power over other minds, his most im- 
portant work, that by which he first became known and felt in 
theological circles in this country, is constructed and named. It 
is entitled “ Aids to Reflection.” And this is its precise charac- 
ter. Its contents are styled “ Aphorisms,” of which, with notes 
and comments upom them it wholly consists. It is really, as it 
is avowedly, rather an excitant of reflection and study upon 
various doctrines, than a systematic and thorough defence of 
them. Hence it was a performance well fitted to set forth in 
strong relief the author’s distinctive exeellencies, without attract- 
ing attention to his faults. But the fact is, that all those por- 
tions of his prose-writings that have laid an abiding grasp upon 
the minds of men, are aphorisms, fragments, “aids to reflection.” 
They are so many scions, immense in number and variety, that 
have inserted themselves in other minds, and in various degrees 
shaped them after their own individual forms, and made them 
to bear fruit after their own kind. The sort of growth and 
fruit produced has been according to the particular scion from 
among the manifold diversity, which happened to be engrafted, 
and the sort of stock in which it was set, in any given instance. 
Here, too, we have the solution of that amazing diversity of 
sentiment which marks those who profess to have derived their 
incipient tendencies from Coleridge, from the baldest Sweden- 
borgianism to the narrowest Ritualism. Here, too, we can hear 
the answer which he occasionally makes to the charge of wasting 
his powers, that he had done more by conversation to waken and 
mould the finest intellects, than most authors had done by their 
publications, might be just, and probably was so. Wecan under- 
stand and sympathise with him when he says, “I have laid too 
many eggs in the hot sands of this wilderness, the world, with 
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ostrich carelessness and ostrich oblivion. 'The greater part, 
indeed, have been trod under foot, and forgotten; but yet no 
small number have crept forth into life, some to furnish feathers 
for the caps of others, and still more to plume the shafts in the 
quivers of my enemies; of them that unprovoked, have lain in 
wait against my soul.” (Biog. Lit., p. 34.) 

That intellectual wealth, which despite such thriftless and 
wasteful management, still continues to give celebrity to its 
author in both hemispheres, a celebrity that brightens with time 
and spreads as his parasitic admirers grow fewer and more tem- 
perate in their eulogies, cannot be contemptible or insignificant. 
And while he has dealt it out to us in the crude ore and scattered 
fragments for the most part, not perfected and enchased by art, 
yet this method as we have seen, has not been without its advan- 
tages; especially as it has been in a form more facile and safe 
for others to work up and appropriate, whether by digestion and 
assimilation, or by downright plagiarism, it is not always easy to 
determine. Any one familiar with the writings of Coleridge, 
will have observed in them the germs of the principal produc- 
tions of a numerous circle of review writers and anniversary 
orators and sermonizers, who have quite astounded the public 
by their ontcinatiry. But we are happy to conclude this 
branch of our subject, with a word of confirmation from so high 
an authority as Lord Bacon. He says, (Adv. of Learning, 
Dove’s. ed., pp. 175-6,) “Aphorisms, except they should be 
ridiculous, cannot be made but of the pith and heart of sciences: 

therefore no man can suffice, nor in reason will attempt 
to write aphorisms, but he that is sound and well grounded. . . ; 
And lastly, aphorisms representing a knowledge broken, do invite 
men to inquire further; whereas methods which carry the show 
of a total, do secure men as if they were at farthest.” 

We perceive that the pressure of our thoughts in regard to 
this wonderful man threatens to crowd us beyond the utmost 
tolerable limits of a review article, and therefore will omit much 
that we intended to say respecting the poetry of Coleridge, as 
not being so much within our immediate province. We may 
say, however, that if he had published nothing but his poetry, 
his name would probably have been imperishable in English 
literature; so exuberant and splendid is he in his imagery, so 
profound and original in his thoughts, so tender and sweet, and 
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ofttimes devotional in sentiment, so compact and chaste, yet 
smooth and mellifluous in his language and versification. UH 
we were to criticise at all, our complaint would be that of Sir 
Walter Scott, “on account of the caprice and indolence with 
which he has thrown from him as in mere wantonness, those un- 
unfinished scraps of poetry, which, like the Torso of antiquity, 
defied the skill of his poetical brethren to complete them.” 
And yet, like his prose works, they interest, “by what they 
leave untold,” and give us, 
“Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 


And odours snatched from beds of amaranth.” 
Religious musings. 


Nor can we question the great services which Coleridge has 
rendered in the department of literary criticism, a subject also 
at which we can scarcely glance. It will be at once perceived 
that all his mental habits were suited to this occupation; since 
criticism of books, in the nature of the case, consists of frag- 
mental observations upon them, and upon detached passages in 
them. Then his reading was immense not only in his own, but 
other languages, and his memory as retentive as his intellect 
was capacious. And he was familiar with all departments of 
literature. ‘Then he hada thoroughly reflective and philosophic 
mind, and was himself a distinguished author. Moreover he 
was led to give special attention to the true principles of criti- 
cism, in consequence of the savage injustice meted out to him- 
self by its then recognized tribunals. Accordingly, in his Biog- 
raphia he propounded what he esteemed the true principles of 
the art, and illustrated them by actual specimens especially in 
reference to Wordsworth, who had shared with himself, and on 
similar grounds, much of the merciless abuse of the critics. 
His celebrated passage upon Shakspeare and Milton, which want 
of space only prevents us from reprinting entire, may safely be 
pronounced, in its own way, without a rival in the language, 
(Bog. Lit., pp. 185-6.) From the publication of this work 
may be dated a new era in criticism. It is more principled, 
philosophic and liberal than before. Moreover, his “ Aids” are 
but a continuous criticism upon Leighton and other eminent di- 
vines of England. His Literary Remains are but an immense 
repository of criticism on different authors literary and theolog- 
ical, and his prose works abound in them. And one effect pro- 
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duced by them has been, that a large body of the choicest wri- 
ters in literature and religion, that had sunk into unaccountable 
neglect and oblivion, are now appreciated, and have found their 
way into the libraries of scholars and clergymen, and to some 
extent have become current among the “reading public.” 

After all, it cannot be doubted, that Coleridge’s favorite field, 
was metaphysics, whether considered asa separate science by 
itself, or in its applications to politics, morals, and ‘eminently, to 
theology. In these “quicksilver mines” as we have already seen, 
he instinctively began to delve in early youth; to them he con- 
secrated his later life and maturer efforts: with these subjects 
his prose works are chiefly occupied. ‘This constitutes the theme 
of his great posthumous work, which is understood now to be in 
the process of completion by another hand, in order to future 
publication ; even his poetry becomes at times condensed into 
metaphysics, and satirizes the sensual school as, 


«“ Themselves they cheat 
With noisy emptiness of learned phrase, 
Their subtle fluids, impacts, essences, 
Self-working tools, uncaused effects, and all 
Those blind Omniscients, those Almighty slaves, 
Untenanting creation of its God.—(Sidylline Leaves. 

By these most obviously he expected to confer the most last- 
ing benefits, and make the most durable impression, upon man- 
kind. 

It is due to Coleridge and to a just understanding of his pro- 
ductions in this department, especially in metaphysical theology, 
toward which all his other metaphysical labours converged as their 
ultimate end, to say distinctly, what otherwise would be to our 
readers matter of inference merely, that he not only gave up his 
Unitarianism, but embraced most of the great doctrines of the 
evangelical system, before he was thirty years old: that his writ- 
ings abound in expressions of Christian feeling of the purest and 
loftiest kind, set forth in his own inimitable beauty and force of 
style; and that as he advanced in life, and approached the grave, 
these expresions became more accordant with the language of the 
saints in all generations. All this is true and should be duly ap- 
preciated, however difficult it may be to reconcile his utterances 
with each other, or to harmonize the conflicting accounts of his 
reporters, or to account for his allowing so much error to remain 
in his acknowledged works. 
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We think also, that in approaching this part of the subject, it 
deserves consideration, that Coleridge possessed the separate and 
opposite powers of the poet and metaphysician, in a degree 
which is seldom, if ever, paralleled. There have been as great 
and greater poets. ‘There have been as great and greater meta- 
physicians. But we do not now remember the instance of one 
who was so extraordinary both as a poet and metaphysician. 
By some these two opposite qualities, are deemed not only op- 
posite, but contradictory, or at least repugnant, to each other. It 
was quite natural that Coleridge should deem them mutually 
auxiliary and completive. “Noman,” says he, “was ever yet a 
great poet without being at the same time a profound philoso- 
pher.” However this may be,—and we shall not stop to discuss 
it—the effect of this equipoise of the imagination and ratiocina- 
tive powers in Coleridge, was, not only, as we have seen, some- 
times to render his poetry metaphysical, but still more frequently, 
to render his metaphysics poetical. 'This characteristic combin- 
ing with that waving, fragmentary habit of mind, of which we 
have before spoken, often results in a sudden or gradual breaking 
away from a most close, rapid, iron-linked argument, which pro- 
mised to conduct the reader to the most satisfactory conclusion, 
and running into a poetical digression, at once both finis and 
climax, and which though beautiful in its place, serves here only 
to vex the logical inquirer, who had been tantalized, by so admi- 
rable a beginning. Hence too, it often occurs, that the driest 
and abstrusest doctrines of metaphysics are set forth in the most 
sublime and thrilling strains, of poetic eloquence, for some gor- 
geous specimens of which, let the reader consult the “ States- 
man’s Manual.” (pp. 30—45.) Hence also it sometimes hap- 
pens that his subtlest metaphysical lucubrations are the mere 
creations of what he rightly names the “philosophic imagination,” 
and elsewhere “the shaping and modifying power ;” mere phan- 
tems, now fairy and now grotesque, but like saponaceous bubbles, 
vanishing into utter vacuity, as soon as we attempt to catch and 
grasp them, by any act of distinct intellection. For examples of 
this, let the reader, inter alia, look at the appendix to the aids to 
reflexion, and we will venture to add, at some of his processes 
for proving a priori, that the doctrine of the Trinity is necessa- 
rily evolved from the very idea of God. (Lit. Remains. Vol. IIL. 
pp: 1—3.) Nevertheless, there are certain great doctrines ut 
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metaphysics and theology, which Coleridge deemed of unaltera- 
ble importance, that are almost always presupposed in his wri- 
tings, and which, in different ways, and with great frequency 
and earnestness, he attempts to vindicate and enforce. Upon 
these we will now bestow, what, if it must be a cursory, we hope 
will be a candid notice. 

And first, of his metaphysics. These were reputedly and 
avowedly Transcendental. But this is no certain designation. 
For 'lranscendentalism itself has undergone so many modifica- 
tions, at the hands of successive masters, each of whom has con- 
structed some new system out of the fabric reared by his pre- 
decessors, as jugglers are wont to spin ribbons out of nut-shells, 
that the word conveys no definite meaning. 'The most that can 
be understood by it is, that it is a system whose birth-place and 
proper home is Germany, at the opposite pole from that of Locke 
and Hume, ideal rather sensual, Platonic rather than Aristote- 
lian. These traits undoubtedly marked Coleridge’s system. So 
far he was a Transcendentalist. But although thus explained, 
he deserves and claims this title, it would be the rankest injus- 
tice, to put him in the same category with Hegel, Strauss, or 
others whose very names suggest the loathsome triad of scepti- 
cism, pantheism, and every other ism that saps the very foun- 
dation of religion and morals: heresies against which he con- 
tended earnestly and manfully all his days. In his (Biog. Lit. 
p- 143,)he describes pure philosophy to be transcendental, because 
it results from that artificial self-knowledge which the metaphy- 
sician gains by laborious philosophic self-inspection, and which 
therefore transcends the natural spontaneous consciousness of 
mankind. We have tried to give his idea in our own language. 
In this sense, every metaphysician must by the necessity of the 
case, be a transcendentalist. On the other hand, he says that 
“those flights of lawless speculation, which, abandoned by all 
distinct consciousness, because transgressing the bounds and pur- 
poses of our intellectual faculties, are justly condemned as tran- 
scendent. He thus distinguishes toto coelo between a transcen- 
dental and a transcendent philosophy. But we fear that allow- 
ing him the utmost benefit of this distinction, not a few of his 
own rhapsodical, poetico-metaphysical flights must fall under his 
own definition of the latter kind, and, as such, be “justly con- 
demned.” On the other hand, he clearly indicates in the same 
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work (p. 90,) that he early rejected the sceptical element in 
Kant’s philosophy. His most ruinous avowals are those in which 
he speaks of a “genial coincidence” between himself and Schel- 
ling; and when (pp. 153-4,) he speaks of the “philosopher as 
being compelled to treat as nothing more than a prejudice,” the 
belief “that there exists things without us,” and to regard such 
existence of things without us, as “ one and the same thing with 
our immediate self-consciousness.” ‘This, with some other mys- 
tic utterances in the same chapter, show that his mind was for a 
time warped by the influence of these Germans, to a leaning 
towards sceptical idealism. But as the general tone of his wri- 
tings is at war with this scheme, so the chief evil of these pas- 
sages is not in any power which they possess in themselves, they 
are so few and indistinct, but only as they may lead, here and 
there, a hoodwinked votary to follow up their obscure sugges- 
tions by the study of the German originals, keeping his bandages 
still over his eyes, that he may not fail of being led by such 
eminent guides. But even in so doing, he would violate the 
counsel of his master who a few days before his death made the 
following declaration. 

“The metaphysical disquisition at the end of the first volume 
of the “Biographia Literaria” is unformed and immature. It 
contains the fragments of the truth, but it is not fully thought 
out. It is wonderful to myself to think how infinitely more pro- 
found my views now are, and yet how much clearer they are 
withal. The circle is completing; the idea is coming round to, 
and to be, the common sense.” (Table Talk, Vol. I. p. 169.) 

In short, Coleridge’s metaphysical system was German tran- 
scendentalism, tempered by his intense English partialities, 
modified by his faith in Christianity, and the established church, 
adorned and perfumed with the “blossom and fragrance” of his 
poetry, and chastened with the advance of age. 

The great tenet derived from the transcendentalists on 
which he ever insisted as being fundamental to all just conelu- 
sions and reasonings in Ethics and Theology, was that of the 
distinction between the Rzason and the Unprrsranpinc. And 
this view of the paramount importance of this distinction to all 
sound Metaphysics and Theology, was earnestly and skillfully 
advocated in the “preliminary essay” prefixed to the “Aids to 
Reflection,” by Dr. Marsh, by far the most distinguished of Cole- 
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ridge’s American followers, and most efficient in introducing his 
works to public notice in this country. And so far as we have 
seen, such is the sentiment of all who adopt the Coleridgeian or 
German metaphysics. Now, though we should grant some 
such distinction in the powers of the human mind, we do not un- 
derstand how such vast consequences hang upon the recognition 
of it, as these persons imagine. It is doubtless good to know the 
truth, and the whole truth. But then all truths are not equally 
important, as this school virtually confess, by the incomparable 
importance which they attach to this. Well, if these faculties 
exist, may they not do their proper office with all promptness 
and celerity, whether we have in form drawn the line of demar- 
cation between them or not? Does our faculty of vision depend 
upon our knowing scientifically the various lenses and humours 
of the eye? And do they not see equally well, who never 
surmised that their eye-balls were not one, identical, undistin- 
guishable substance? And do not they rightly remember, and 
compare, and judge, and reflect, and obtain knowledge by sensa- 
tion and intuition, who never once heard or dreamed of a classi- 
fication of the faculties of the mind into those of memory, judg- 
ment, etc? ‘The case is too plain to require an answer. How 
then can this or any other analysis of the faculties of the mind 
be so fundamental to a just insight into the truths of religion? 
Is reason the organ of the “supersensuous,” by which we discern 
spiritual truth, and does it belong to all men, as this school con- 
tends ?. Be itso. And may it not, and will it not see the truths 
of religion when they are exhibited to it, whether it have, in 
the mind of the beholder, been scientifically, distinguished from 
the understanding or not? A truce then, to this favourite 
dogma of Transcendental, Pelagian and Metaphysical theolo- 
gians, that there can be no just understanding of the Bible, with- 
out an antecedent critical analysis of the faculties of the mind of 
man, to which it speaks. 

Nor do we'think Coleridge more fortunate in his attempts to 
impress the older divines and metaphysicians of Britain into the 
support of this distinction. Who supposes, for example, that 
Milton was not speaking with poetic license rather than philo- 
sophic precision, when he penned the lines so often quoted by 
our author and his followers in this behalf: 
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“Give both life and sense, 
Fancy and understanding ; whence the soul 
Reason receives. And reason is her being, 
Discursive or intuitive.” 

It is not in direct contradiction to the views of these writers, 
that “reason” is in any sense derived from the fancy and under- 
standing? ‘Thus, too, in quoting Leighton as authority for it, 
he is obliged to torture his language, so as to make “ supernatu- 
ral faith’' stand for reason, and “natural reason,” for understand- 
ing, (Aids, p. 135). In a like way, in a passage quoted from 
Harrington for this purpose, he is obliged to make “ Religion” 
mean reason, and “reason,” understanding, (Friend, p. 130.) In- 
deed he acknowledges that “though there is no want of author- 
ities, ancient and modern, for the distinction of the faculiies, and 
the distinct appropriation of the terms, yet our best writers often 
confound the one with the other.” This indeed is his constant 
complaint in his reviews of the elder, and even the Platonic 
divines, whom he most admires. And as to the “authorities” he 
speaks of, we have not seen the first one cited by him, out of 
Germany, that is at all in point. And is it so, that a just com- 
prehension of Christian doctrine is impossible, without the 
knowledge of a distinction, of which the great masters of En- 
glish theology have been ignorant ? 

But what is the alleged distinction? “Reason,” says Cole- 
ridge, “is the power of universal and necessary convictions, the 
source and substance of truths above sense, and having their 
evidence in themselves.” (Aids, p. 137.) Now that there is a 
faculty by which we see some truths, above sense in their own 
self-evidencing light, it is to be presumed none will dispute. It 
cannot be denied by any who do not hold that the soul is origi- 
nally a mere blank, a rasa tabula. Nor do we now know of any 
reputable theologian who carries the maxim, “ Nihil in intellectu, 
quod non prius in sensu,” so far as to deny the existence of 
original, intuitive, self-affirmed beliefs in man, which so far from 
being products of reflection or argument, are themselves the 
ultimate proofs and tests to be appealed to, in all argument. 
“Nor should we trouble ourselves to contend with any who think 
that reason may with propriety and advantage, be employed to 
designate the organ by which we obtain these intuitions. But 
how the organ can be likewise the “substance” of such truths, is 
not so evident. What is understanding, according to this school ? 
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This is variously described, as the “ faculty judging according to 
sense,” the “faculty of reflection,” the “faculty of selecting and 
contriving means to ends,” the faculty of intelligence which 
animals have in common with us. Now none will question that 
the human mind has such a faculty, or such faculties as are thus 
described. But the question is, is there aught in them, which 
renders it necessary or important, that the word should be ap- 
plied to denote them and them exclusively ? And has Coleridge 
or any one else so clearly drawn the boundary between the 
respective provinces of Reason and Understanding, that there 
can be no apology in future, for that confusion of the words, 
which he so fervently deplores in the past? If so, we confess, 
that after no small study of his profuse and eloquent reasonings 
on the subject, we have been unable to trace it with certainty. 
We are aware that the fault will be imputed to ourselves. No 
matter whose it is. ‘The fact itself is reason enough, why we 
should leave the subject. 

Kant finding himself urged by his system over the precipice 
of scepticism, invented the “ Practical Reason,” in addition to 
the Speculative, in order to escape this dread consequence. ‘This 
he contended was the organ of moral and religious truths, or con- 
victions, and that it commanded us unconditionally to attribute 
reality to its objects and revelations. Coleridge has adopted 
this part of his system. He speaks, (Aids, p. 115,) of “the 
Practical Reason of man, comprehending the Will, the Con- 
science, the Moral Being with its inseparable interests and affec- 
tions.’, Now that we have a will and conscience and moral 
being, who will dispute? But what good ground has he assigned, 
or can any man present, for naming these, the “ Practical Rea- 
son ?” 

Passing now to those moral and religious truths, which Cole- 
ridge prominently inculcated and enforced, and whose due vindi- 
cation he supposed greatly to depend on the preceding distinc- 
tion, we come first to the grounding principle in morals, the 
nature of righteousness. And here he brings all the resources 
of his mighty intellect to bear with crushing annihilating force 
upon Paley’s doctrine of general consequences; or that righ- 
teousness consists in following the dictates of an enlightened self- 
love, and doing those acts which promise on the whole to be the 

, best expedient for promoting our own highest happiness. On 
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this system, righteousness is not an ultimate good in itself. It 
is simply a means of procuring happiness; wholly secondary and 
auxiliary to happiness. Nay, according to a famous Doctor of 
this school, the very word itself has its origin in this fact! 
Righteousness is the ricur way to the highest happiness. 
Upon this heresy, Coleridge bears down with an overwhelming 
torrent of “red-hot logic,” and excoriating invective, in one of 
the noblest essays in our language, (Friend, p. 273, et seg.) He 
pronounces it one of his chief aims in the “ Aids to Reflection” 
to inculcation the doctrine that “Moral Goodness is other and 
more than Prudence or the Principle of Expediency;’ and in 
all his works contends for the “love of the Good as Good, 
and of the ‘True as True.” THe well argues that the desire of 
happiness “can never be made the principle of morality,” and 
that otherwise than asa regulated, and of course therefore, a 
subordinate, propensity, it can never be fulfilled or realized,” 
(Aids, p. 259.) Again, “ Pleasure I say, consists in the harmony 
between the specific excitability of the living creature, and the 
exciting causes correspondent thereto, considered therefore ex- 
clusively in and for itself, the only question is, quantum ? not, 
quale? How much onthe whole? . . . The quality is a 
matter of taste.” (Jb. p. 24.) This is undeniable, and shows un- 
answerably the necessity of regulating the desire of happiness. 
by subordination to a higher principle, viz. the love of righteous- 
ness. But what is this righteousness? asks the sapient meta- 
physician, bent on explaining away the plainest dictates, nay. 
the very ground and possibility of conscience. How do you 
define it? Weaskin turn. How do you define white and black ? 
Do you say that these are simple ideas, and therefore undefina- 
ble, because derived from, and therefore resolvable into, nothing 
beyond themselves? So we say of the idea of righteousness, 
holiness, moral goodness. It is simple, uncompounded, intuitive 
and self-evidencing. For him who does not understand it with- 
out definition, no definition can make it intelligible. 

It is obvious then, that on Coleridge’s system this is one of 
those truths that enters the mind through the reason as distin- 
guished from the understanding. And believing as he did in 
the importance of a recognition of this distinction, in order to a 
just perception of self-affirmed truths; and feeling the magni- 
tude and preciousness of the truth here at stake, bearing as it, 
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does on the very nature aad essence of morality and religion, we 
can scarcely wonder at the estimate he puts upon this distinc- 
tion. And yet as he himself observes, the fallacy of the whole 
scheme of a morality based on general consequences, had been 
previously shown by Bishop Butler and others, who were utter 
strangers to it. We think, however, that Coleridge’s writings 
on this subject have accomplished great good in our country. 
‘They have contributed to render gross utilitarianism odious, and 
to exorcise it from many superior minds. 'They have helped to 
foster a pure and elevated tone of moral principle and feeling, 
_ an honourable, generous, disinterested, self-sacrificing spirit, with 
a scorn and detestation of the selfish, the mean, and the base. 
‘They have done much to counteract that self-love scheme of 
morals, which is distinctive of what was a popular system,of 
theology, and vitiates the entire circle of Christian doctrine and 
experience. Had he written nothing else, he would have been 
entitled to the gratitude of the friends of truth and righteousness. 
With regard to the divine origin and authority of the scriptures, 
Coleridge insists with great eloquence, on the importance and 
efficacy of the internal evidence of their truths in opposition to 
that class of men who rely on miracles and the historical argu- 
ment exclusively. He urges eloquently (F'riend, p. 381,) that 
the doctrine must show itself to be worthy of God, in order to 
vindicate the miracle and distinguish it from a “lying wonder,” 
before it can be authenticated by such miracle. He allows and 
insists that miracles are necessary in their place, but claims that 
true faith sees an “in-evidence” in the truths themselves, of 
their divine original. This view we regard as substantially true 
and highly important. This is the doctrine of the soundest 
theologians, and of the Reformed confessions. And on what 
other ground, could the scriptures command all to whom they 
come, to believe them instantly on pain of eternal death, if they 
did not bear upon themselves the palpable impress of divinity, 
and “ speak as never man spake” ? 

This doctrine, however, if liable to gross perversion, unless it 
be connected with another, viz: the need of illumination by the 
Holy Spirit, in order to a right discernment of spiritual truths, a 
doctrine assuredly taught in scripture, and maintained by evan- 
gelical divines. What Coleridge’s views on this point were does 
not distinctly appear. Sometimes they seem scriptural, and some- 
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times tainted with rationalism. Probably his sentiments were un- 
settled and vague. But it is obvious, that if the human under- 
standing be set up as the infallible judge and arbiter of Christian 
truth, or of what it is competent and becoming for God to reveal 
as truth; and if men feel authorized to reject or explain away 
whatever does not harmonize with their own predilections, or 
pre-conceived opinions, no embankment remains to hinder the 
most devastating inundations of the rankest rationalism. 'The- 
odore Parker and Hegel ask for nothing more. The Bible is 
no longer a divine revelation, an authoritative guide to man. 
Instead of coming to amend and perfect him, it comes to be 
amended and perfected by him. But, it is asked, does not the 
Bible address itself to the mind of man, and must not this mind 
trust its own perceptions, in order to be capable of receiving, 
or of crediting it? And if so, where shall it stop short of ac- 
cepting what appears to it reasonable, and rejecting the residue ? 
We answer, that the mind undoubtedly must and will trust its 
own perceptions to a certain extent; but it may, and it ought, 
in this process, to learn its own short-sightedness and obliquity 
of vision; its need of a better light and a purer vision—of pre- 
cisely such aid and illumination as the Bible affords in itself or 
directs us to seek from above. Certainly we act reasonably, 
when trusting our bodily eyes, we nevertheless conclude that 
they need the help of optical instruments to see aright, the 
remote, the vast, and the minute; or of artificial lenses to 
make amends for their own decays, infirmities, or mal-forma- 
tions. And surely do we not place a just and rational confidence 
in our own understanding of the Scriptures, when we learn 
from them to distrust our own faculties in regard to the things 
of God, except as they are divinely clarified and guided, because 
they are originally too narrow to span the infinite, and have 
been too much perverted and blinded by sin to appreciate fully 
the beauty and the demands of holiness and justice? The Bible 
teaches nothing more explicitly and abundantly than the blind- 
ness and folly of the mind of fallen man in things pertaining to 
to God. And therefore it demands of men that they be disci- 
ples, learners. ‘TAKE THE YOKE AND LEARN oF mg, says Christ. 
{f any man will be wise, let him become a fool, that he may be 
wise. ‘l'his being so, we see at once the hollowness of that 
boastful philosophy, which undertakes to sit as an umpire in 
udgment upon the scriptures, instead of being meekly guided 
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by them. We believe indeed in philosophy; but at the same 
time, we think it must be a “regenerate philosophy,” and 
not the product of man’s native wit alone, else it will prove not a 
handmaid to our faith, but a proud mistress over-ruling it. Tux 
WORLD BY WISDOM KNEW NoT Gop. 

We accept, too, Coleridge’s favourite maxim, that “Christian 
faith is the perfection of human reason ;” not, however, because 
it conforms to the reason as it is corrupted and darkened in unre- 
generate man, but because it purifies and restores this into har- 
mony with God, the Supreme Reason. We appreciate the high 
aim of those who are labouring to “justify the ways of God to 
man.” But we’fear thatin many cases their efforts are dangerous, 
because one-sided. They will surely be led off upon a false scent 
unless they have a still higher zeal and anxiety as to the way of 
JUSTIFYING MAN BEFORE Gop. For the tendency of exclusive 
efforts to obviate the objections which man may raise to the 
gospel and its author, is to dwarf and attenuate God to our own 
model; to make Him “altogether such an one as ourselves.” 
it makes man the standard, and runs into anthropomorphism. 
But, in truth, God is the only standard of perfection. All else 
must be measured from its relations to Him. Man has fallen. 
The great end and effect of the gospel is to restore in him the 
lost image of his Maker. It is the work of heathenism, not of 
Christianity, to “change the glory of the incorruptible God into 
an image of corruptible man.” 

While Coleridge deals out frequent and ponderous blows 
upon Socinians, and all others who pick and choose their faith 
out of the Bible, virtually disowning its supreme authority, and 
accepting its teachings only so far as “it is an echo of their own 
convictions.” We think that he at times attributes too great 
infallibility to reason as distinguished from understanding, and 
forgets that it has shared in the lapse of our nature. Certain it 
is that he questions or denies the canonicity or inspiration of 
some of the books of scripture, and of portions of others. (‘Table 
Talk, vol. i p. 109. Lit. Remains, vol. iii. p. 161, iv. 410.) 
He also denies verbal inspiration. (Zable Talk, vol. ii. pp. 18, 
19.) His most objectionable passages of this kind appear in his 
Posthumous Works. But as they consist of assertion and sug- 
gestion merely, without proof or argument of any moment, they 
admit of no answer. In another posthumous work, entitled 
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“The Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit,” which we: have not 
been able to find, it is said that his views on this subject are 
more fully set forth. He was fond of stigmatizing the common 
veneration for the letter of the Bible, as dibliolatry. But the 
details of exegesis were wholly alien from the habits of his mind. 
He never made it a systematic study. And we have no doubt of 
the justness of the suggestion of Arch-deacon Hare, that the 
study of Hichhorn’s Lectures in Germany, gave a bias to his 
mind on these subjects from which he never fully recovered. 
Certain it is that no portion of his writings display more nu- 
merous and intolerable crudities, than his occasional interpreta- 
tions of texts and passages of scripture. . 

But his capital error in this department, was in his claim that 
the scriptures teach the transcendental philosophy. Thus he 
says, (Aids, p. 96), “ What the eldest Greek philosophy entitled 
the Reason (NOY) and Ideas, the Philosophic Apostle names 
the Spirit and Truths spiritually discerned.” Again, (p. 324), 
and often elsewhere hestyles the Apostles gpovnu.a ons capxos OY Car- 
nal mind the understanding. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
upon this and much else like it. Its statement is its confuta- 
tion. ‘There is not the smallest reason for supposing that the 
Apostle, in using these terms, had the slightest allusion to any 
distinction between reason and understanding. Perhaps the 
doubts which he intimates, but scarcely defends, in his posthu- 
mous writings, of the personal existence of Satan, and of the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, may be properly mentioned under this 
head, though they require no refutation. 

But let us proceed to the doctrines which he deduces from 
the scriptures. What are his views of original sin and grace ? 
What he has to say of free-will is so interlinked with these 
topics, that it may be best noticed in connection with them. 
From sundry vehement expressions which he utters, affirming 
the self-determining power of the will, and in condemnation of 
Edwards as a fatalist, it would at first be inferred, that his system 

must turn out to be unmitigated Pelagianism. But on further 
scrutiny, we find the reyerse true. His doctrine is, that the 
will, in order to. be responsible, must originate its own acts, that 
to be capable of this, it must be a spirit, and that whatever is 
under the law of cause and effect, is nature, as contradistin- 
guished from spirit. (Aids, pp. 41, 105, 273). Thus con- 
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trasting the will to nature, he makes it “the supernatural in 
man”—proof enough, that the profession of supernaturalism in 
these days, is no test of a man’s attitude towards the doctrines 
of grace. As to his round assertions of the fatalism of Edwards, 
it will be in time to answer them when they are sustained by a 
solitary proof or quotation. Meanwhile we observe, and appeal 
to all acquainted with Edwards’ treatises, who will read what 
follows, if the observation be not just, that all that Edwards con- 
tended for, was a will possessing such properties as did not ren- 
der utterly impossible such truths respecting sin, providence and 
grace, as we shall now show that Coleridge fervently and often 
ably maintains. And it was simply because the very nature of 
the will as a self-determining power was alleged to be incompat- 
ible with the doctrines of grace, that he wrote his masterly 
“Inquiry,” which after the lapse of a century, still seems to live. 
although scarcely a year passes, in which some new assailant 
does not undertake to slay it.. 

Coleridge argues (Aids, pp. 42-3-4), for the possibility of “a 
pre-disposing influence on the will from without,’ which shall 
not impair its freedom, in order to remove objections to the doc- 
trine that the Holy Spirit may work in it, without infringing on 
its liberty. On the other hand he insists, (p. 163), that man by 
the fall, has admitted a nature into his will, thus subjecting it to 
the law of cause and effect, and destroying its power to become 
truly good, without the inworking of the Spirit. Still further, 
we find the following memorable passage : 

“The elements of necessity and free-will are reconciled in 
the higher power of an omnipresent Providence, that predesti- 
nates the whole in the moral freedom of the integral parts. Of 
this the Bible never suffers us to lose sight. ‘The root is never 
detached from the ground. It is God everywhere; and all 
creatures conform to his decrees, the righteous by performance 
of the law, the disobedient by the sufferance of the penalty.” 
Statesman’s Manual, p. 42. 

Again, (Aids, p. 185), he represents obedience as following 
from faith and love, “ by that moral necessity which is the high- 
est form of freedom.” ‘his is sufficiently near Augustine’s 
view of the nature of liberty, as given by Neander, viz: that 
“on the highest point of moral elevation, freedom and necessity 
coincide.” We think, indeed, if Coleridge had carefully exam- 
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ined Edwards, he would have found that he contended for no 
other than a “ moral necessity” in the acts of the will, and that 
this was “the highest form of freedom.” That view of the 
will which admits of its so becoming enslaved to evil, or attem- 
pered to goodness, as to sin or obey, by a “moral necessity,” 
which is compatible with a predestinating Providence, to whose 
decrees “all creatures conform,” the righteous and the wicked, 
is quite as high a style of Necessitarianism as has ever found 
favour among any reputable Calvinists or Edwardeans. 

Our readers are prepared by this time to find Coleridge an 
advocate of the doctrine of original sin in some form. No theo- 
logian ever affirmed more strenuously or uniformly than he, the 
universal moral corruption of mankind, and their need of reno- 
vation by supernatural grace, or more valiantly met all classes 
whoimpugnit. Hegetsfrom the Germans his method of explain- 
ing and vindicating it, which he thinks puts it on a vastly higher 
vantage ground than the common methods of theologians. 

He names it Original Sin, because every man originates it 
for himself by the act of his own will. According to his view, 
if it had any other origin, its possessor could have no responsi- 
bility or guilt om account of it. (Aids, p. 173). Hence he re- 
gards the account of the fall given in Genesis as an allegory, in 
which the serpent represents the understanding, appealing 
to the desire represented in its turn by the woman, and thus 
seducing the will, representing the “manhood” of our nature, 
from its allegiance to the reason! 'Thus every man falls for 
himself, Adam being no otherwise the representative of mankind 
than as he was first in the historic chain of instances! This 
surely would seem to be ultra-Pelagian. And yet he says: 

“ Now let the grounds, on which the fact of an evil inherent 
in the will is affirmable in the instance of any one man, be sup- 
posed equally applicable in every instance, and concerning all 
men; so that the fact is asserted of the individual, not because 
he has committed this or that crime, or because he has shown 
himself to be this or that man, but simply because he is a man. 
Let the evil be supposed such as to imply the impossibility of 
an individual’s referring to any particular time at which it 
might be supposed to have commenced, or to any period of his 
existence at which it was not existing. Let it be supposed that 
the subject stands in no relation whatever to time, can neither 
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be called in time nor out of time. * * * Let the reader 
suppose this, and he will have before him the precise import of 
the scriptural doctrine of original sin; or rather of the fact ac- 
knowledged in all ages, and recognized, but not originating, in 
the Christian scriptures.” (Aids, p. 173). 

It is obvious that he considers the true solution of this doc- 
trine to be found, in placing it among those transcendental “ideas 
of the reason” which admit of no explanation beyond themselves. 
How then does this surpass the orthodox mode of handling this 
doctrine? In no respect whatever that we can see. Both 
agree, that the will of man in every period of his existence be- 
fore regeneration is enslaved to evil. And the Westminster 
confession, as well as Coleridge, makes this a consequence of 
man’s “being left to the freedom of his own will.” But they 
differ, as the latter accepts the scriptural solution, according to 
which the race fell in the fall of its progenitor and representa- 
tive; while he rejects the scriptural history as a myth, and at- 
tempts to find the origin of human corruption in a transcenden- 
tal, timeless, incomprehensible fiction of his own, and not ob- 
scurely intimates that the true solution is to be found in “a 
spiritual fall or apostacy antecedent to the formation of man.” 
(p. 177). Surely this explanation of original sin needs no fur- 
ther comment from us. While he thus maintains a just view of 
the actual corruption, and bondage of human nature, coupled 
with wholly visionary explanations of its origin, he presses one 
view of the subject with great prominence, and, as we think, 
with high advantage to the cause of Christianity in its conflict 
with those who would assail it with entangling objections de- 
rived from this doctrine, viz: that sin exists in all its direness 
and universality independently of all revelation, and that the 
Bible has no peculiar concern with it, except as it is connected 
with that redemption from it, which is the great article of 
Christianity. “Beware of arguments against Christianity, that 
cannot stop there, and consequently ought not to have com- 
menced there.” (pp. 176-7.) 

With this view of the enslavement of the will, we are pre- 
pared to find him, as he is, uniformly sound, and earnest, on the 
necessity of spiritual regeneration, and the insufficiency of human 
nature to attain true holiness without it. On this subject jis 
will barely cite a passage from the “ Aids to Reflection,” which, 
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soon after its publication, met the eye of a young theological 
student who had begun to be captivated by the Pelagian specu- 
lations of the day, and started a most beneficial revolution in all 
his views of theology. 

“Often have I heard it said by the advocates for the Socinian 
scheme—True! we are all sinners; but even in the Old 'T'esta- 
ment God has promised forgiveness on repentance. One of the 
fathers, (I forget which) supplies the retort. True! God has 
promised pardon on penitence; but has He promised penitence 
on sin? He that repenteth shall be forgiven; but where is it 
said, he that sinneth shall repent? But repentance, perhaps, 
the repentance required in scripture, the passing into a new 
mind, into a new and contrary principle of action, this Meranora, 
is in the sinner’s own power? at his own liking? He has but 
to open his eyes to the sin, and the tears are at hand to wash it 
away! Verily, the exploded tenet of ¢ransubstantiation is 
scarcely at greater variance with the common sense and experi- 
ence of mankind, or borders more closely on a contradiction in 
terms, than this volunteer transmentation, this self-change, as 
the easy means of self-salvation.” (pp. 82-3.) 

We believe indeed, that Coleridge has done a good service in 
counteracting the Pelagian tendencies of many young men, in a 
state of mind, in which they would have given no respectful 
heed to any reasoner, who did not gain their attention, by 
making high pretensions to new discoveries in metaphysics and 
metaphysical theology. As a consequence of his principles 
already exhibited, he holds “that the doctrine of election is in 
itself a necessary inference from an undeniable fact; necessary 
at least for all who hold that the best of men are what they are 
through the grace of God.” (p. 113.) At the same time he gives 
some just and valuable cautions against the practice of overlook- 
ing the practical bearings and uses of this and similar truths, 
and of pressing them into all the possible logical consequences, 
detrimental to religion, which may seem to flow from them, in 
our imperfect comprehension of the premises they furnish. 
This faulty mode of treating this doctrine, is the real secret of 
the repugnance to it, felt by many good men. They thus en- 
cumber it with monstrosities which are no part of it, and mistake 
their abhorrence of these for abhorrence of the doctrine “ once 
delivered to the saints.” 
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Coleridge also (p. 203,) repudiates the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, and indeed seemed to go the extreme length of 
questioning the scriptural grounds for Infant Baptism, although 
he allowed and practised it, as lawful and edifying. 

We are sorry to find, along with this orthodoxy on correlative 
doctrines, the grossest error respecting the atonement, the cen- 
tral doctrine of the Bible. He distinctly denies its vicarious 
nature. Here is another foul residuum of his Unitarianism, that 
clung to him through life. He disposes of all those scriptural 
phrases which represent it as vicarious, by making them mere 
metaphorical descriptions of its beneficial effects upon the sinner, 
and not at all indicative of its nature. Here again he illustrates 
the aptness and the need of his transcendental “ideas of reason.” 
He describes the act of Christ which causes our redemption, as 
“a spiritual and transcendent mystery that passeth all under- 
standing,” and “the effect caused, as the being born anew,” (p. 
200,) and again as “a regeneration.” (p. 193.) 

Now that one great result of Christ’s death, is the regenera- 
tion through the Spirit, of those who partake of its efficacy, can- 
not be doubted. But as a condition of this, and especially of its 
resulting in salvation, we hold it to have been requisite that our 
sins should be expiated, by the transfer of their penalty to 
another, suffering in our stead, and accepted of God for this pur- 
pose. And we hold that no doctrine is taught in the Bible with 
greater clearness, frequency, and force, than the necessity of 
vicarious suffering by others in order to the pardon of sin. Clearly 
imaged forth in all the sacrifices of the ancient ritual, more fully 
announced in the distincter unfoldings of prophecy, implied in 
all the figurative descriptions of the atonement, as a ransom, a 
payment of a debt, or purchase, it is most explicitly asserted in 
all formal statements and reasonings on the subject which the 
Bible contains, especially in Rom. iii. iv. v. which Coleridge has 
not even noticed. Moreover it is just that provision which the 
conscience stricken sinner needs, and without which he can 
neither obtain peace nor hope. For his conscience assures him 
that his sin must awaken the abhorrence of a righteous God, and 
likewise require a manifestation of that abhorrence, in the award 
of proportionate penal suffering. And he sees no way of escape 
from this, except in the transfer of it to an accepted substitute, 
who bore our sins, and suffered the just for the unjust. We are 
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happy to find that Coleridge, when he utters his own practical 
feelings as a Christian, so often and so fervently speaks in the 
common Christian dialect on this subject; thus illustrating his 
own favourite maxim, that a right heart often neutralizes and 
cures speculative errors; that “Christianity is not a theory, or 
a speculation’; but a life. Not a philosophy of life, but a life 
and a living process.” (p. 131.) 

It is a sufficient reply to his arguments against a vicarious 
atonement, that they all proceed upon two assumptions, 1. ‘That 
it is the “payment of a debt,” in the commercial and literal 
sense; and 2. That it procures the justification, but not the 
sanctification of those who are saved by it. They of course 
demand an answer from those only, if any there be, who adopt 
such views of it. 

We think that his later works indicate a growth in Coleridge 
of that peculiar mood, which it has become fashionable in various 
quarters to laud as the “ churchly feeling.” He evidently came 
to attribute a high life-giving energy to the church and the 
eucharist. How far this was connected with his theory of the 
atonement, as having a purely quickening and regenerating 
virtue, we cannot say. We know however that there is a school 
of “ churchly” theologians, who are no strangers to Coleridge and 
the German transcendental theology, and who descant largely 
upon the office of Christ as a quickening, or according to their 
more expressive rendering a “ life-making” spirit. These hold 
that this quickening virtue is deposited in the church, and comes 
forth to men in the sacraments. And they profess to occupy 
some mid-point between the Romanists and Protestants on this 
subject, though it is not always easy to find the boundary that 
separates their view from the Papal. Coleridge clearly occupied 
similar ground respecting the eucharist, as he has “defined his 
position” in his posthumous works. He says (Table Talk, Vol. 
I. pp. 102-3,) “That sacramentaries have volatilized the eucha- 
rist into a metaphor; the Romanists have condensed it into an 
idol.” In his Literary Remains (Vol. III. pp. 78, 336, 391,) he 
shows that he does not deem the Romish theory encumbered 
with any absurdity, and that the Protestant arguments against 
it are unsatisfactory. A body according to him, consists of its 
visible, or “ phenomenal” particles and its invisible substrate or 
“noumenon.” And in his view there is no absurdity in suppo- 
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sing that the visible material and form of the bread should 
remain unchanged, while its invisible substrate is removed, and 
its place supplied by that of the body of Christ. These views it 
is true he does not defend. But whether they may not have 
been put forth as “feelers and pioneers” to prepare the way for 
further progress, is a question. It is not a question however, 
whether they have not acted as such upon some who were pre- 
disposed this way, and started them on their march towards that 
extreme ecclesiasticism, which scarcely knows how sufficiently 
to vent its disgust at Puritanism. We have merely indicated 
the route by which we suppose some, once styling themselves 
Coleridgeians, have been conducted to ultra-ritualism. 

Some other crude conceits, uttered but not defended, and many 
other fine thoughts upon religion, scattered throughout his wri- 
tings, might with great propriety be noticed, if we had room. 
We have however accomplished our main design. We have 
attempted to furnish our readers the means of forming a fair 
estimate of Coleridge as a man and as an author, especially in 
those departments, which are more particularly within our im- 
mediate province. We have not been unaware of the difficulty 
and delicacy of the task, which none can understand, so well as 
those who undertake it. That our labour should satisfy add is 
not to be expected. If it shall enlighten any, our brightest 
hopes will have been realized. We trust we have made it 
evident that his works abound in “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,” to an extent that will render them precious to 
the lovers of mental, moral and theological science, of poetry and 
elegant letters. On the other hand, they are so incomplete, so 
deformed by large mixtures of error, of crude, extemporaneous 
conceits, of dreamy, transcendental mysticism, that to become a 
servile follower or imitator of Coleridge is a degradation ; an 
injury for which all the advantages gained by the study of him 
ig no compensation. So far as they have led our young preachers 
and theologians to profounder studies, to a more generous culture, 
to a broader acquaintance and more intimate communion with 
the noblest authors, to a more robust mental discipline, to the 
adoption of a pure and lofty standard in morals, and cordial belief 
in the necessity of grace in order to realize that standard, their 
influence has been good. So far as they have raised up a dis- 
tinct Coleridgeian, German, or transcendental school of blind ad- 
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mirers or eulogists; so far as they have given birth to a set of 
conceited and scornful sciolists, bandying the barbarous phrases 
of this school of metaphysics, and belabouring those for their 
shallowness, who do not understand it, despising “every thing 
but their own contemptible arrogance;” so far as they have 
trained up a race of preachers, who in place of the kindly 
verities of the gospel, deliver chilling and icy literary or meta- 
physical essays however brilliant, so far they have wrought evil. 
Coleridge though furnishing the richest treasures with which to 
stock our mind, if only he be mastered by, instead of mastering 
us, has faults so numerous and gross as utterly to disqualify him 
for being a model. These however are relieved and even digni- 
fied by their conjunction with his amazing genius and mighty 
intellect. But misproportions which are endurable in a giant, 
become insufferable in a dwarf. The transition from the great 
master to the miniature Coleridges, making a show like him of 


“ Piercing the long-neglected holy cave, 
The haunt obscure of old philosophy,”’ 


is a complete plunge from the sublime to the ridiculous, and pre- 
sents us all “ the contortions of the Sibyl without its inspiration.” 


- 


Art. IL—A History of Virginia, from its Discovery aud Settie- 
ment by Europeans, to the present time. By Robert R. Howison, 
Vol. Il. Containing the History of the Colony and of the State 
from 1763 to the Retrocession of Alexandria, in 1847, with 
a Review of the Present Condition of Virginia. Richmond: 
Drinker & Morris. New York and London: Wiley & Putnam. 
1848. 8vo. pp. 528. 


Noruine is easier than to say how a history ought to be writ- 
ten, and nothing harder than thus to write it. It is easy to say 
that a history ought to give a graphic picture of the inner life _ 
as well as the outward progress of a nation; that it ought to 
conduct us to the firesides and wardrobes of a people as well as 
to their courts, their cabinets and their battle-fields: that it 
should lay bare the great causes that gave shape to a nation’s 
destiny, and deduce the great lessons that are taught by a 
nation’s fate; that it should compress the facts and reasonings 
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needful for this purpose into a space small enough not to weary, 
and yet large enough to embrace all that is essential for future 
reference ; that this should be done in a style that will be ele- 
vated without pomposity, clear without dullness, and lively 
without frivolity ; in a word that it should present the finest 
exhibitions of the artist, the philosopher and the scholar; but 
the fact that this combination has never yet been found proves 
that the powers of human conception exceed the powers of 
human performance ; and that there are intrinsic difficulties in 
the work, peculiar to itself. Every branch of art has been 
brought nearer to perfection than history, for the reason, per- 
haps, that it lays every other branch under contribution, and re- 
quires for its complete success not only excellence in one depart- 
ment, but to some degree in all. 

When, therefore, we undertake to judge a historical work, we 
may apply to it either the rule of absolute or relative excellence. 
Applying the one it may be open to many objections. ‘The 
artistic mind may object to the grouping and delineation of facts 
and persons; the philosophic, to the development and discussion 
of principles; the statistical mind, to the details of the work, 
and the grammatical, to its style. Applying this canon, no his- 
tory that has ever been written could pass the ordeal unscathed. 
But it is manifestly unjust to subject every historicalgyork to 
this test, for it is to demand what the experience of centuries 
has failed to furnish. Hence it is but an act of fairness to a 
work of this kind to apply to it the rule of relative excellence, 
and judge it by comparison with other works on the same sub- 
ject. 

Judged by this standard, the work of Mr. Howison deserves 
high commendation. It is, as a whole, incomparably the best 
history of Virginia that has ever been written, and would not 
suffer even by comparison with works of higher pretension and 
wider range. 'The first volume of the work was reviewed on 
its appearance, in the number of this journal for April, 1847. 
‘The points commended in it are equally manifest in the volume 
before us. And in the defects that were noted in it, there is in 
this a manifest improvement, amounting in some cases to their 
entire removal. 'The typography and general execution of the 
book are in the highest style of modern art, and rank it with the 
best productions of the day. There is the same apparent indus- 
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try in quoting authorities ; the same judicious selection of facts; 
and the style, whilst it preserves the dignity of the first volume, 
has somewhat of an easier flow. The omission of religious history 
noted in the former part of the work, appears from this volume, 
to have been part of the plan, and is remedied by a sketch, 
which although not as full in some respects as we could have 
desired, is perhaps as full as was compatible with the limits ne- 
cessarily prescribed to a general history. 

The error into which the author fell in speaking of the “ New 
Lights,” in the first volume, is very ingenuously acknowledged 
and corrected in this; and any seeming unfairness to the pio- 
neers of Presbyterianism then perpetrated, receives an atone- 
ment that proves it to have been only seeming and uninten- 
tional. 

The author divides the history of Virginia into four periods. 
"Two of these are contained in the first volume: the period from 
the settlement to the dissolution of the London Company, in 
1624; and thence to the peace of Paris, in 1763. The second 
volume contains the remaining two, from 1763 to the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, in 1788; and from that period to 
the retrocession of Alexandria, in 1847, together with a review 
of the present condition of the state. The latter portion of the 
historpof Virginia lacks the romantic interest that belongs to 
the early years of her existence, but it embodies lessons of value 
and interest to the thoughtful reader, that amply compensates 
for the absence of that stirring incident that throws such a 
charm about her early annals. Itembraces the scenes and actors 
of the revolution; the war of giant intellects that followed the 
clash of arms: the adjustment of the principles and forms of 
civil and religious liberty ; and the development of the agencies 
at work to determine her present social condition. ‘This opens 
out a field of most inviting interest to a thoughtful mind, embo- 
dying as it does some of the most important problems in the 
future history of our common country ; but a field too wide for 
our present limits. We cannot follow our author minutely in 
his delineation of this part of his subject, but must content our- 
selves with taking him partly as a companion and partly asa 
guide in glancing briefly at the religious history and social con- 
dition of Virginia. 

The religious history of Virginia is one of peculiar interest, 
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on several accounts. She possessed the first, and we may add 
the worst religious establishment among the colonies. She was 
the battle-ground of the most earnest and protracted contest for 
religious liberty that was ever waged on the soil of America. 
And she exhibits, in their clearest form, some of those results of 
the union of Church and State, which lead us to regard that 
union as so great an evil to both religion and good government. 
This field deserves a more extensive and careful cultivation than 
it has yet received. 

In looking over the third chapter of this volume, which con- 
tains the principal part of the religious history of the state, we 
see much to commend, and but little to disapprove. Weadmire 
the reverence and piety which pervade this author’s remarks on 
the general subject of religion, and the fearless honesty with 
which he avows his convictions on controverted topics. Asan 
illustration of these remarks, we subjoin a few paragraphs, omit- 
ting the notes. After discussing the nature of religion in gen- 
eral, and presenting a condensed view of the external evidences 
of Christianity, he remarks as follows, pp. 143-146: 

“The Author of Christianity designed that it should carry 
with it power to convince by its intrinsic authority. The man 
who will apply his mind to its teachings will believe as certainly 
as the man who will open his eyes in the sun’s rays will see the 
light around him. It is because it provides an adequate remedy 
for every ill, that the recipient of its benefits knows it is from 
the Author of good. Pardon for sin; purity for corruption ; 
comfort for sorrow; unerring precepts for doubt in duty; a life 
of usefulness; a death of peace, and an eternity of happiness; 
these are gifts offered by the religion of Christ, in a form which 
no man resists who desires to know the truth. But to accom- 
plish its object it must be pure as when it was first taught by its 
inspired originators. Mixed with human devices, it loses its 
force for good, and becomes the more dangerous because of its 
exalted claims. 

“ Among the unhallowed inventions which have been applied 
to this system, none has produced so unhappy results as its union 
with civil government. Christianity, if truly possessed, will 
make a man a good citizen, but the law of the land can never 
make a man become a Christian. It was a sad day for religion 
when the Emperor Constantine adopted the Church as his ward, 
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and began to enforce his lessons by the arm of civil authority. 
The fires of persecution were better than the splendours of a 
seeming prosperity, which deadened her soul and threatened to 
destroy it. From this time we trace the decline of virtue and 
the growth of corruption; but power was too sweet to be re- 
jected: and in the old world Christianity has not yet thrown 
off the shackles which have so long confined her. 'The church 
is linked to the state and like the dead body chained to the 
living victim, it gains no vitality for itself, and gradually de- 
stroys its hapless companion. 

“ At the time when the settlement of Virginia commenced, 
England had laid, broad and deep, the foundations of her Hpisco- 
pal church establishment. The dominion of Rome had been re- 
jected, Popery was discarded, and English reformers had striven 
to give to their country a system of religious rule which would 
secure her welfare. But their reformation fell below the de- 
mands of liberty. We may not be surprised at this when we 
remember how long the human mind had been moulded by habit, 
and how far the boldest reformers of Europe then sank beneath 
the principles of true religious freedom. 'T'wo remnants of a 
corrupt age were unhappily retained in remodelling the ecclesi- 
astical system of England. ‘These were first, the principle of 
Church establishment, the King himself became the head of 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth; clergymen as such, sat among the 
peers of the land, and voted for her laws; and men, whatever 
might be their opinions, were compelled to pay tithes to support 
their spiritual teachers. Secondly, an order of clergy superior 
to the rectors or pastors, who overlook particular congregations. 
This superior order has long been distinguished by the title of 
bishops, but they are not the bishops designated and appointed 
by the New Testament; they are the successors of the Apostles 
of the primitive church. It is true the Apostles were all in- 
spired men; were all distinguished by having seen Christ in 
bodily form, and were so exalted in their duties and character, 
that, to a common understanding, it would seem impossible that 
they should have successors; but this difficulty has been removed 
in England and in Rome. The bishops of the Episcopal church 
bear the same relation to the Apostles that the Pope does to 
Peter, and few who acknowledge the exclusive claims of the 
first will be long disposed to deny those of the other. History 
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whose province it is to search for the truth, discovers with sur- 
prise that there was a time when the claims of each were 
equally unknown; that in the first and purest ages of Christiani- 
ty, Pope and Prelate had no existence ; that bishops were then 
what the New Testament requires them to be—overseers of a 
single flock—humbly ministering the bread of life to a single 
congregation, and uniting together when the interests of the 
church required it; and that centuries of darkness and vice 
were necessary to make men believe that the Apostles needed 
successors, and that the Pope held the keys of St. Peter.” 

We quote this episode not because of its special relevancy to 
the history of Virginia, but because it contains much valuable 
truth, and furnishes a fair specimen of the authov’s style, and 
because it is the longest discussion of abstract principles in the 
volume. 

Were we disposed to be fastidious, we might object to the 
arrangement of the religious history of the state as lacking some- 
what the clearness and method of the civil history; and to the 
want of prominence given to some facts that we regard of mate- 
rial importance; but we deem it ungracious and unfair to dwell 
on minor blemishes or errors, when there is so much to approve 
that is more important. 

The ecclesiastical history of Virginia naturally divides itself 
into three periods; the first, reaching from the settlement at 
Jamestown, to the entrance of Dissenters into the colony; the 
second, from that time to the downfall of the establishment and 
the complete acknowledgment of religious liberty; and the 
third, from thence to the present time. Each of these periods 
is marked by peculiar characteristics, worthy of special note. 

The first period exhibits in the most striking manner the in- 
herent evils of a religious establishment. The first colony that 
settled on the banks of the James river, then the Powhatan, 
brought with them a minister of the established church of Eng- 
land; and the royal instructions of the crowned pedant, under 
whose authority the settlement was made, required the same 
ecclesiastical establishment in the colony that existed in the 
mother country. Soon after the settlement of the first colony, a 
system of ecclesiastico-military law of the most stringent char- 
acter was adopted, which in the relentless severity of its pre- 
cepts and penalties, will not suffer comparison, even with the 
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blue laws of Connecticut. Whipping, mutilation, and death 
were the punishments annexed to the most common offences. 
Although this draconian code was not long in operation yet the 
laws by which it was supplanted were of the most rigid and 
tyrannical character, responding in the colony to the spirit and 
efforts of Laud and Stafford in England. During the Protecto- 
rate a milder spirit pervaded the colony; but on the restoration 
of Charles II. the ancient intolerance revived with more intense 
vigour. In 1663 the laws were rendered still more severe. Not 
only was conformity required, but attendance on meetings of 
dissenters punished with severe fines, and heavy penalties laid 
on shipmasters for bringing dissenters into the colony. Thus for 
a hundred years was uniformity of worship maintained in the 
colony, by the rigour of law. We condense from our anthor a 
delineation of the working of the establishment during this 
period, pp. 154—160. 

“'There had long been, and was still, an appearance of pros- 
perity thrown like a veil over the Church in Virginia, which 
might have deceived a casual observer. But with this seeming 
life there was actual death, and not death merely, but all the 
ghastly consequences of death—the bones of the whited sepul- 
chre—the corruption beneath the gilded tomb—the worms that 
prey upon the corpse when the soul is gone. 

“Let the evils attendant upon the Church establishment of 
Virginia be fairly stated. First, it deprived men of the free 
exercise of the rights of conscience. It is vain to say that men 
may think as they please, when they are compelled by law to 
attend on the ministrations of one religious sect, or to endure 
fines for non-compliance. The privileges of citizenship itself 
were denied to dissenters, and the person who chose to depart 
from the requirements of the established religion, was met by 
innumerable vexations which would goad almost to madness a 
soul sensitive to freedom. It was with delay and reluctance that 
the courts of Virginia construed the “toleration laws’' of Eng- 
land to have any operation in the Colony, and when they were 
admitted, their efficacy was confined within the narrowest limits 
possible, 

“ Secondly, it compelled every man, whatever might be his 
opinions or his scruples, to contribute to support the Episcopal 
ministers. He might be a Quaker, or a Baptist, or an Indepen- 
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dent, but his fate was the same. After induction by the Gover- 
nor, the rector had a freehold claim upon his glebe, and a right 
to demand at law the stipend granted to him by enactments of 
the Assembly. The effect was obvious; on no subject are men 
less willing to be forced than in religion, and many who would 
voluntarily contribute to its support, feel it to be tyrannous, that 
they shall be compelled to pay teachers with whose ministry 
they would willingly dispense. 

“Thirdly, it produced many overt and shameful acts of intole- 
tance. Stripes, fines and imprisonment were often inflicted. 
ft is vain to say that the church was not responsible for these 
cruelties. The establishment unquestionably was, for without 
it there could have been no such thing as dissent, and therefore 
no laws against it. These oppressive acts affected strongly, 
though silently, the whole body of the people, and contributed, 
with other causes, to reconcile nearly all men to the heavy 
strokes that finally levelled the Established Church with the 
ground. 

“Fourthly, it introduced into Virginia a body of ministers 
without piety, and by necessary reaction, the people were as 
graceless as their pastors. It is a point beyond denial, that the 
great body of the Episcopal preachers in Virginia were men 
whose lives were any thing but illustrations of the gospel. They 
frequented the race-field and the ball-room. They baptized 
children amid scenes of hilarity, where wine flowed in streams, 
and the dance enabled them better to display their clerical grace. 
Many of them betted freely at cards, and rattled dice in a way 
which would have put Governor Fauquier to shame. One cler- 
gyman was known for a long time to be president of a jockey- 
club, and doubtless his services in this capacity were adjudged 
more important than in the pulpit. One reverend gentleman 
laid aside his spiritual armour, and having takeh carnal weapons, 
fought a duel within sight of the very church where his own 
voice had often been heard praying to be delivered “from battle, 
murder, and sudden death.” 

“The effect of such a ministry on the people may be readily 
conceived. An utter want of the spirit of piety, and a hatred of 
the truth, can be detected in many of the manifestations of this 
period. Ifa minister ever rose above the dead level of his peers, 
and preached against popular vices, vestry and people both fell 
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upon him, and ceased not to annoy him, until he was driven from 
his place. So glaring was the wickedness of the clergy, that the 
General Assembly, at an early period found it necessary to enact, 
that ‘ministers shall not give themselves to excess in drinking 
or riot, spending their time idly by day or night’ Thirty 
years ago, eye-witnesses were alive who had seen ministers of 
the church enter the pulpit in a state of intoxication, so disa- 
bling that their tongues refused to pronounce the oft repeated 
words of the liturgy. 

“Thus the religious establishment of Virginia was weakened 
by its own inherent vices. It had the sanction of law, the sup- 
port of learning, and the countenance of men in high places. 
Nevertheless, it tottered to its fall, and even had it not been 
attacked by other sects, it would at last have been crushed in 
the general struggle between tyranny and freedom, of which 
America was the scene.” 

In ecclesiastical relation, Virginia was under the diocesan juris- 
diction of the Bishop of London. We learn from a note in 
Neal’s History of the Puritans,* that in the reign of Charles II. 
it was determined to place a bishop in Virginia, and that the 
letters patent for this purpose are yet extant. But the design 
failed in consequence of financial difficulties connected with the 
endowment. Had it been successful, its influence on the eccle- 
siastical history of the state, might have been of some moment. 

The evils of a religious establishment are sufficiently manifest 
during the first period, but we will notice them still further as 
we examine the second period; which reaches from the intro- 
duction of dissenters to the downfall of the establishment, and 
is marked by the strugele for religious liberty. 

We find early traces of dissenters in the colony, in the form of 
Puritans and Quakers; but their influence was speedily checked 
if not extinguished by the enforcement of the intolerant laws 
then in operation. It was not until near the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, that the dissenting interest could be said 
to have an existence, as an active and vital element in the 
ecclesiastical history of the times. It first appeared thus, in 
the form of a colony of French Huguenots, in 1690, followed 
by another, in 1699. ‘They were driven by the bloody scenes 


* Harper’s Edition, vol. ii, p. 311. 
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that followed the revocation of the edict of Nantz, to plant the 
seeds of religious liberty on the banks of the same river that 
had witnessed the growth of religious intolerance and persecu- 
tion in the settlements at Jamestown. ‘Thus the storm that had 
seemingly prostrated the vine and scattered its fruit to wither 
and die, was found to have carried its seed over mountain and 
ocean to spots it could never have reached in sunshine and 
peace. We believe that there never was an act of persecution 
more signally overruled for good; or one to which England and 
America, and even Europe, through the French Revolution, owe 
more under God than the revocation of the edict of Nantz. It 
was thus to Presbyterianism that the honour was assigned by 
God, of first implanting the principles of religious freedom on 
the soil of the mother colony, as it was to Presbyterianism that 
in after years the burden and heat of their defence was assigned. 
in the hour of deadly struggle. 

A few Baptists were settled in Virginia, near the beginning 
of the century, but it was not until after the great awakening 
that they appeared in any considerable force, or excited any 
considerable attention. In 1760, the first Separate Baptist 
Church was established, and it proved a nucleus for many fer- 
vent and earnest spirits. Coming forth as they did, all eager 
and burning with the zeal that had been kindled by the fire- 
words of Whitfield, Davenport and Edwards, we can well con- 
ceive the amazement that their untiring energy and fervid ap- 
peals would excite in the apathetic incumbents of the establish- 
ment. Religion had hitherto been as gentle as “a sucking 
dove ;” giving no man any trouble, unless he omitted to pay his 
tithes, or wanted to hear a dissenter. But these men made it 
quite a serious matter, and were setters forth of strange things 
concerning new births, spiritual experiences, and other new- 
fangled and Puritanical notions. As we would naturally expect. 
this zeal excited the spirit of persecution, and the results of this 
persecution is thus given by our author, p. 170: 

“ Religious tyranny produced its accustomed effect: the Bap- 
tists increased on every side. If one preacher was imprisoned, 
ten arose to take his place; if one congregation was dispersed, a 
larger assembled on the next opportunity. ‘Twenty years be- 
fore the revolution, few of this sect could have been found in the 
colony, and yet, in 1774, the Separates alone had thirty churches 
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south of James River, and twenty-four on the north of it ; and the 
Regulars, though not so numerous, had grown with rapidity. 
The influence of the denomination was strong among the com- 
mon people, and was beginning to be felt in high places. In 
two points they were distinguished. First, in their love of free- 
dom. No class of the people of America were more devoted adyo- 
cates of the principles of the revolution; none were more willing 
to give their money and goods to their country ; none more prompt 
to march to the field of battle, and none more heroic in actual 
combat, than the Baptists of Virginia. Secondly, in their hatred 
of the church establishment. ‘hey hated not its ministers, but 
its principles. They had seen its operation and had felt its 
practical influence. Common sense pointed out its deformities, 
and clamored against its injustice. ‘To a man they were united 
in the resolve never to relax their efforts until it was utterly 
destroyed.” 

Prior to the settlement of the Baptists, we trace the first 
germs of the Presbyterian church in the colony. 'The pioneer of 
Presbyterianism, Makenzie, had planted several churches in 
Maryland and Virginia before his death, in 1708, but in a letter 
from the Presbytery of Philadelphia, to the Presbytery of Dublin, 
under date of September, 1710,* we learn that there was but one 
congregation on Elizabeth river, and several Presbyterian fami- 
lies on the Rappahanock and York; and in the minutes for 
1712, we see signals of distress from this one congregation, 
which is the last intimation we have of its existence. . 

In Western Virginia we find a more vigorous ecclesiastical 
growth. In the records for 1719, we find an application made 
to the Synod, for the services of a minister, whose labours re- 
sulted in the establishment of a church. We afterwards find 
yepeated notices of the Virginia churches in the minutes; and 
in 1738 and 1739, we find the correspondence with Goy. Gooch, 
that produced a full permission granted to the ministers of the 
Presbyterian church, to labour west of the mountains, in con- 
formity with the Act of Toleration. And although the success 
of these pioneers, was not so brilliant as that of Robinson and his 
successors, yet the epithet “drones” applied to them by a vener- 
ble historian of our day, is, we think, a needlessly harsh descrip- 
tion of their character and labours. 


* Records of Presb. Church, pp. 17, 18. 
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About the middle of the eighteenth century, we find in East- 
ern Virginia, a most wonderful manifestation of the power of 
God. We see it first in “the reading-house” of Samuel Morris, 
where men came together in crowds to hear those wonderful 
truths from the pages of the dead, that they were forbidden to 
hear from the lips of the living. The copy of Luther on Gala- 
tians that God directed to this man’s house, deserves to rank 
side by side with the memorable Bible in the library of Erfurth, 
that let in the light to the soul of the great reformer. The 
jealous spirit of the establishment sought to crush this strange 
movement, but the work was of God, and it went on. Soon 
these hungering souls were permitted to receive the bread of 
life from the hands of the fervent Robinson, and the four days of 
his preaching were memorable days in the religious history of 
the colony. ‘The wind, and the earthquake, and the fire were 
there; but there was also the still small voice, and to many souls 
it uttered accents of strange melody that had never thrilled their 
hearts before. Again was the spirit of persecution evoked, and 
the man who unveiled this “ new light,” so blinding and offen- 
sive to those optics accustomed to “the dim religious light” of 
the establishment, was obliged to flee in order to escape the 
rigorous grasp of the law. But before he left this interest- 
ing people, he was led by one of those mysterious combinations 
of circumstances that show the guiding hand of Providence, to 
connect their fate with that of a thoughtful young student, who 
was afterwards to become the Paul of the Presbyterian church 
in Virginia. 

Samuel. Davies was one of those spirits that God always 
raises up in the exigencies of his cause on the earth. He was 
dedicated to God, like the seer whose name he bore, from the 
womb, and the prayers of a pious mother were answered by see- 
ing her son take up the cross at the age of fifteen, and turn his 
face steadfastly toward the ministry. Poverty and pain were 
the stern tutors whose teachings were to fit him for the hal- 
lowed work before him. Brought down at the outset of his 
career to the very borders of eternity, he seems to have come 
back like one who had seen and heard unutterable things, and 
on whose face there lingered some of that strange light that had 
streamed in upon his spirit as it looked into the unseen and the 
eternal. He was learned, but it was not his learning that broke 
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down the strongholds that fell before him. He was eloquent, 
but it was not the spell of his eloquence that wrought the mighty 
transformations that marked his career. Men were smitten to 
the heart by the simple utterance of the text, before another 
word had come from the lips of the speaker. It was the deep 
and earnest spirit of the man, that breathed like flame through 
every word and act; a spirit kindled at the living word and the 
eternal throne, and fanned into brightness by the breathings of 
the Holy Ghost; it was this that made him so pre-eminently 
“a burning and a shining light.” It was this that caused the 
people to hang in crowds on his words, and go away thought- 
fully, feeling that a new era had begun in their history. It was 
this, that made his words the conductor that kindled a flame in 
the young hearts of Patrick Henry and James Waddel, which 
glowed and grew until it burst forth in the thrilling eloquence 
of the American Demosthenes, and the Blind Preacher. And 
it was this that gave such power tc his words, when he battled 
for liberty of conscience, and gave indirectly such stunning 
blows to the establishment. We cannot follow him through 
his brief but splendid career without feeling that if there is 
one man to whom, more than another, Virginia owes the enjoy- 
ment of a free pulpit and a pure gospel, that man was Samuel 
Davies. 

The storm that had so long been provoked by the unjust and 
persecuting spirit of the establishment, at length burst upon it, 
at the first session of the free legislature of Virginia, in 1776. 
Men of all creeds and men of none, united in demanding the re- 
peal of laws, that the common feeling of mankind declared to be 
unjust and oppressive. Among the most powerful attacks made 
upon it was that of he Hanover Presbytery, in a memorial 
which is a model of argument, elegance and truth. The contest 
on the floor of the legislature was long, strenuous and bitter. 
Prejudice, interest, policy and even piety arrayed themselves to 
support what seemed to many to be identical with religion itself. 
But at length the spirit that had flamed out in resistance to civil 
oppression prevailed against religious tyranny, and an ordinance 
was passed relieving dissenters from the obligation of attending 
or supporting the established church; and extending their pri- 
vileges in several respects. But important as were the conces- 
sions of the ordinance of 1776, the establishment was not yet 
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overthrown. In 1784 and 1785, the contest was renewed and 
after several able memorials from the Hanover Presbytery, and 
after hearing a member of the Presbytery for three successive 
days at the bar of the House of Delegates, the Act of Religious 
Freedom was passed, drawn up by the pen of Jefferson, and em- 
bodying substantially the principles and reasonings contained in 
the forementioned memorials. In 1787, another step was taken 
in the overthrow of the establishment, by repealing the law in- 
corporating the Episcopal Church, that had been passed in 1784. 
It was not, however, until 1799, that the final blow was struck. 
The statute of that year repealed all previous laws on the sub- 
ject, and planted the religious liberties of the people on the Bill 
of Rights, the Constitution, and the Act of Religious Freedom. 
Thus was the last tie cut, and the church sundered finally, and 
we trust forever, from the state. 

One further step was needful to retrieve the injustice of those 
laws that had built up one church at the expense of all others, 
and this was taken in 1802, by ordering the sale of the glebe 
lands as they became vacant by the death of the incumbents and 
the application of their proceeds, first, to the liquidation of all 
debts against the parish, and then to the poor, or to any other 
object not strictly religious, that a majority of the freeholders 
should designate. 

This law was denounced as unconstitutional, and the issue 
carried to the highest appellate court. Of the five members of 
the court qualified to sit, three believed the act unconstitutional, 
among whom was the president judge; but the very day that the 

‘ judgment was to be rendered, the president died. A re-organiza- 
tion of the court being thus made necessary, the cause came up 
again for argument in 1804, when the court being equally divi- 
ded, it was lost. Still not satisfied, an effort was made in 1830, 
to quash the law, which in 1840 was finally settled by an wnani- 
mous decision of the Court of Appeals, that the act of 1802 was 
constitutional. 

Thus at last was the struggle, that began essentially with the 
memorable tobacco case, which first called forth the powers of 
Patrick Henry; that was carried forward through so many 
years of ernest, bitter contest, crowned with complete SUCCESS; 
in the establishment of religious liberty on the widest possible 
foundation. 
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But although the legislature could remove the legal conse- 
quences of the establishment, we fear there are others equally to 
be lamented, that are beyond their control. We doubt not that 
religion received an injury in the heat and strife of this pro- 
longed contest, which it will require years to repair, and the | 
extent and depth of which are known only to the Omniscient. 

We see the traces of this influence in the extreme jealousy 
that marks all the legislation of Virginia bearing on the subject 
of religion; in her rejection of a legislative chaplaincy ; in her 
exclusion of clergymen from a seat in the legislature; in the 
enactment in the amended constitution of 1830, that “no reli- 
gious society shall even “levy on themselves any tax for the 
erection or repair of any house for public worship, or for the 
support of any church or ministry ;’ and her steady refusal to 
grant acts of incorporation to any religious society. Whatever 
may be thought of the policy of this course, it plainly involves 
a suspicious jealousy of religion, and a want of confidence in its 
purifying and controlling power that is clearly traceable to the 
experience of the evils of an establishment. 

But there are other results still more serious, which we think 
are fairly chargeable, in part at least, to the influence of the 
establishment. If there was any one man in Virginia whose in- 
fluence for evil, in the matter of religion, is to be compared with 
that of Samuel Davies for good, that man was Thomas Jefferson. 
Of his talents, his influence, and his services to the cause of civil 
liberty, we need not speak. ‘They are enshrined in monuments 
which the world will not soon suffer to perish. But it is the 
very greatness of his merit and power in what he did under- 
stand, that makes his influence so disastrous in that which he 
did not understand. In statesmanship he had the intellect of a 
giant, in religion that of a child. But by a natural error of the 
human mind, his greatness in the one department was transferred 
to his credit in the other, and his influence thus became one of 
the most disastrous elements in the religious condition and _his- 
tory of Virginia. In tracing the causes that tended to form his 
opinions, we are forced to recollect that his mind received its 
first impressions of religion from an establishment that was 
trampling in the dust, what he knew to be the most sacred rights 
of men, that he received the first teachings of it from men many 
of whom were found arrayed against the struggling colonies 
in their noble efforts to be free; and that he encountered the 
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teachers and defenders of that religion in repeated and bitter 
struggles to retain a power that he knew was unjust in its 
origin, unjust in its exercise; and unjust in its nature. Can we 
wonder then, that he associated with the abuses and tyrannies of 
the past, that religion which he found in its most respectable 
and influential form, steadily maintaining those abuses and exer- 
cising those tyrannies ? Can we wonder that in his intercourse 
with the zealots of France, he learned to identify the corrupt 
priesthood of the old world with the ministry of the new, when 
he fonnd them holding some of the same tyrannical doctrines, 
and indulging in some of the same unjust practices?’ And if,as 
we think is most clearly demonstrable, the infidelity and there- 
fore the blood of the French Revolution are to be charged greatly 
if not mainly to the monstrous corruptions of the established 
church of France, is it surprising that a similar process of causa- 
tion and reasoning should obtain during the scenes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, in the mind of Jefferson? When, therefore, his 
sneering scepticism and bitter sarcasms against priests and 
churches were thrown out and circulated among the young, ar- 
dent and cultivated minds of Virginia, they received an irresista- 
ble confirmation in scenes that were fresh in their memories, or 
transacting before their eyes. And we cannot but believe that 
had the mild and liberal policy of a Penn or a Baltimore pre- 
vailed in the Old Dominion, and a purer and better type of 
Christianity been before the minds of Jefferson and his contem- 
poraries; if their infidelity had not been entirely prevented, at 
least its deadly and blighting power, that is still felt with mourn- 
ful potency, would have been much more circumscribed in its 
extent and temporary in its duration. 

The third era of the religious history of Virginia, properly 
dates from the beginning of the century, when the establish- 
ment was substantially overturned. Having consumed so much 
of our limits on the first two, we cannot even epitomise in the 
briefest manner, this portion of her history. Compared with the 
preceding periods, it has been one of prosperity and growth. 

Our author presents at some length the present condition of 
the churches in Virginia, from which we condense a few statis- 
tics. ‘The Baptists have about 673 church edifices; 357 minis- 
ters; $5,143 communicants; and 35 associations, of which 23 
are fayourable to missionary effort, and 12 opposed. The Metho- 
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dists possess 156 church edifices; 298 local preachers, and 59,- 
660 members. ‘The Episcopalians have a bishop and assistant 
bishop ; 95 parishes; 112 church edifices; 112 clergymen; and 
4305 communicants. Of several other denominations no parti- 
cular statistics are given. Of our own church he thus speaks, 
. A484. 

? “The Presbyterian church in Virginia has not been false to 
the promise made by its auspicious beginnings. Its progress has 
been steady; and though inferior in numbers, and in some other 
respects, to the Baptist and Methodist, it probably yields to none 
in the influence which, when required, it is capable of exerting. 
Its ministry, as a body, have been learned men; and from time 
to time, it has been adorned by minds as brilliant in talents as 
they were devoted in piety. The names of James Waddel, 
Moses Hoge, John Holt Rice, Conrad Speece, George Baxter, 
and William Armstrong, will long be remembered and revered. 
Of the distinguished living, it would not be proper to speak. 
For many years of its existence this church in Virginia, was 
harmonious. But the unhappy division of 1837-38, extended 
itself into this state. The Old School portion maintained great 
ascendancy in numbers, but the Constitutional Presbyterians 
were active and determined. For a time embittered feeling 
prevailed, and scenes occurred which produced a painful impres- 
sion on all minds in love with true piety. But as years have 
passed away, bitterness has subsided; the parties have learned 
to regard each other as sister churches, separate in name, and 
perhaps in some doctrinal opinions, yet united by many common 
sympathies. Within a very short time past, a coalescing ten- 
dency has exhibited itself, the full result of which is yet to be 
developed.” The Old School statistics are 170 churches, 137 
ministers, and 13,048 communicants; the New School, 49 church- 
es, 43 ministers, and 4,138 communicants. 

In turning to the social state of Virginia, we enter upon 
ground of some delicacy and difficulty, but ground which we 
cannot avoid at least touching before taking leave of this work. 
The portion of the book bearing on this subject has perhaps less 
clear and logical analysis than is found in other parts of the work. 
The social system of Virginia is marked by clear and definite 
peculiarities. ‘The two prominent facts in her civilization are, 
first, the striking development of individual character ; intellec- 
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tually, in the great names that adorn her annals; socially, in the 
fine domestic feelings, the courtesies and hospitalities of life ; 
the indifference to proper economy amounting often to prodi- 
gality; the high sense of honour, and punctilious adherence to 
certain principles. Secondly, the tardy development of social 
and physical greatness, thus expressed by our author, p. 510. 
“ It must therefore, be regarded asa truth but too fully estab- 
lished, that Virginia has fallen below her duty; that she has 
been indolent while others have been laborious; that she has 
been content to avoid a movement positively retrograde, while 
others have gone rapidly forward. Her motion, compared with 
that of Massachusetts or Ohio, might, in familiar terms, be 
likened to the heavy stage-coach of the past century, competing 
with the flying steam-car of the present.” 

For the latter fact, our author assigns three causes, the want 
of popular education; the want of Internal Improvement, and 
Slavery. The first two of these, are. rather effects, and part of 
the very phenomena they are adduced to explain. They de- 
mand, in a free government, a certain advancement of popula- 
tion and labour, before they can be successfully carried into 
operation. ‘The want of them in Virginia is the result of ante- 
rior causes. ‘The one fact that explains most of the phenomena, 
is the comparative absence of a producing middle class; from 
whose ranks the rich, the powerful, and the great, are constantly 
coming forth, leaving room for those next in order, and creating 
thus an upward and onward movement that reaches the hum- 
blest producer ; and stimulates each to the most strenuous effort, 
by the hope of improving his own condition and that of his 
family. ‘This is the mighty mainspring of energy in modern 
civilization, and it is the comparative absence of this fact, that 
explains the particulars adduced by our author. The causes 
producing this fact, and the first peculiarities of social condition 
mentioned above, lie in the past; in the character and circum- 
stances of the original settlers; in the causes that led to the 
settlement ; in the preference of the colonists for an isolated, 
country life, and their unwillingness to settle in dense and com- 
pact bodies; in the laws of entail and suffrage; and other minor 
facts; but mainly in a cause that has been to many of those 
mentioned a causa causans, and which we give for several rea- 
sons in the words of our author, pp. 517—520. 
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“The last and most important cause unfavorably affecting 
Virginia which we shall mention, is the existence of Slavery 
within her bounds. We have already seen the origin and pro- 
gress of this institution. As to its evils, we have nothing new 
to offer; they have long been felt and acknowledged by the 
most sagacious minds in our state. ‘It is the common remark of 
all who have travelled through the United States, that the free 
states and the slave states exhibit a striking contrast in their 
appearance. In the older free states are seen all the tokens of 
prosperity ; a dense and increasing population; thriving villages, 
towns and cities; a neat and productive agriculture; growing 
manufactures, and active commerce. In the older parts of the 
slave states, with a few local exceptions, are seen, on the con- 
trary, too evident signs of stagnation, or of positive decay; a 
sparse population, a slovenly cultivation, spread over vast fields 
that are wearing out, among others already worn out and deso- 
late; villages and towns few and far between, rarely growing, 
often decaying, sometimes mere remnants of what they were ; 
sometimes deserted ruins haunted only by owls; generally no 
manufactures, nor even trades, except the indispensable few; 
commerce and navigation abandoned as far as possible, to the 
people of the free states; and generally, instead of the stir and 
bustle of industry, a dull and dreary stillness, broken, if broken 
at all, only by the wordy braw! of politics.’”* 

“Were we called to declare what we believe to be the senti- 
ments of a large majority of our people on the subject of slavery, 
we would attempt it under two heads. First, we hold that this 
institution, as it exists among us, is lawful, and that we only have 
the right to control it. The Constitution of the United States 
has solemnly guarantied the rights of slaveholders in their pro- 
perty. Any interference by the general government, or by 
particular states, or by classes of individuals in other states, with 
her right to this property will be resisted by Virginia to the end. 
A dissolution of the Union is an evil which she regards with 
horror, but a dissolution of the Union would be preferable to 
submission to measures which would. violate the most solemn 
pledges on which the Union was founded. 

“Secondly, we apprehend that, in general, the people of Vir- 


*Quoted from Dr. Ruffner’s Address ts Western Va. 
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ginia hold slavery to be an enormous evil, bearing with fatal 
power upon their prosperity. ‘This sentiment has been gaining 
ground during many years. Within a very short time past, a 
citizen of east Virginia, intelligent, highly educated, and possessed 
of great wealth in this species of property, has spoken out plainly 
and urged owners to get rid of their slaves as rapidly as possible. 
And in west Virginia, expressions of opinion have been even 
more decided, and incipient means have been adopted to provide 
for the gradual destruction of the evil. 

“Under these circumstances we hail with pleasure any indi- 
cations that this part of our population is decreasing in number, 
and that the time shall come when Virginia shall be a free state. 

During the last ten years they have diminished 4,5 per 
eent. 

“The principal source of decrease in our slaves is in the 
number exported to cultivate the cotton and sugar lands of the 
south. Hardly a day passes in which large companies may not 
be seen traversing the roads of Virginia, on their way to her 
southern frontier. Melancholy as may be the thoughts sug- 
gested by such scenes, they will at least bring with them some 
solace. The condition of the slaves in the south is not probably 
worse than upen the impoverished plantations of our state, and 
their gradual removal by this means, gives place to a better 
population. Already German and New York farmers have 
occupied large tracts of land in Fairfax county, and an English 
company has been formed, whose professed design is to transport 
emigrants from Great Britain to the inviting fields of Virginia. 
In her latter days as in her infancy, our state seems destined te 
draw her inhabitants directly from the mother country.” 

These frank and manly statements indicate that Virginia 
comprehends her social condition, and that the only boon she 
asks in regard to her main difficulty is, to be let alone. The 
removal of this evil has already been retarded by foreign inter- 
ference in the past, and no other result can be expected from it 
in the future. 

Virginia has thus passed through several distinct social phases. 
The first was the period of struggle with the forest, the soil and 
the savage; producing the hardy and intrepid virtues of border 
life, and moulding those daring and heroic spirits that adorn the 
early years of her annals. The second, was the period of con- 
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quest over these opposing elements, when a teeming soil and a 
genial climate poured plenty at her feet; when her peculiar 
system of labour was adjusted to the exuberant richness of the 
jand; and when all the courtesies and elegancies of human life 
had reached their highest and most exquisite cultivation. 'The 
third was the period of exhaustion; when the tree that was 
cut down for the sake of its fruit, was found withered and 
leafless; when the relations of labour and soil became reversed ; 
and. the evils of her system of labour became apparent. ‘The 
fourth, is her present state, the period of transition. When she 
is throwing off the peculiarities of the past; ridding herself of 
her slave population; inviting the influx of free labour; and 
preparing, in the words of our author, to become “a free state. 
If this process be not arrested by fanatical meddling or unex- 
pected obstacles, she will speedily enter a fifth phase, which 
will be one of prosperity, power, and greatness, such as are 
indicated by her peerless advantages of climate, soil, position 
and natural resources. 

We take leave of Mr. Howison’s volume, with high respect 
for the ability, candour, and piety, manifested in his work. And 
whilst he himself would be the first to object to our assigning to 
his history a place beside the master-pieces of historic literature, 
that often owe as much to the greatness of the subject, as the 
powers of the writer; yet we freely assign to it a high place 
among the contributions now making to the episodes of history ; 
and would be glad to see them all marked by the scholarship, 
taste, and high moral spirit that pervade this History of Virginia. 


<B 


Arr. IIlL—The Bible not of Man: or the Argument for the 
Divine Origin of the Sacred Sceiptures drawn fron the 
Scriptures themselves. By Gardiner Spring, D.D., Pastor of 
the Brick Church, New York. Published by the American 
Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


Every speculative mind has had its difficulties attending 
belief in Christianity ; and sometimes when reflecting on the 
momentous conseyueuces of God’s Revelation to man, we are 
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prone to ask, Why has he not accompanied his Revelation with 
stronger evidences? Again; while reflecting on the character 
and condition of the world around us, the same inquiry some- 
times obtrudes itself on our solitude, Why is there not evidence 
sufficient to carry resistless conviction to every mind? How 
much toil might the heralds of the cross be spared? From 
what painful anxieties might Christians themselves be relieved ? 
What a different aspect might this so sinful and weeping world 
at once present ? 

The author of the work, which we propose to review, has 
evinced his wisdom in reserving his published thoughts on this 
subject, to the full maturity of his powers. Coming from one 
who is venerable in age, and revered for his worth; who has 
become distinguished not less by the tone and style of his several 
volumes, than by the prolonged and concentrated devotion of his 
intellect and affection to the spiritual interests of a single con- 
gregation ; who has not only retained and adorned his pulpit for 
more than thirty-five years, but more than all, maintained an 
exemplary and consistent walk; this work will be received with 
wide spread interest and appreciated by all who regard the testi- 
mony of age and experience. As the piety of a man who has 
passed through the temptations and trials of a long life, gives 
to us a stronger impression of the reality of personal religion, 
than all the ardent professions and active devotion of youth ; so 
the experience of a Christian minister who through a long series 
of years has studied, and preached, and loved, and lived the 
truths of the Bible; who amid the changing circumstances of 
life has either himself tested, or seen others test, the truths of 
the Bible, is calculated to exert a deeper and more lasting influ- 
ence. 

The manner in which the subject of the Christian Evidences 
is treated in this work, serves to convey the impression so much 
needed ; or rather which cannot be too deeply fixed in the mind 
of the community, that Christianity is manifest by its own light, 
and presents itself to be judged of by its own evidence. 

Similar views on almost every topic here discussed have been 
advanced by other writers on the subject; nor does its author 
lay claim to originality ; but to him belongs the merit of pre- 
senting the subject to the general mind with all those lucid divi- 
sions and subdivisions—those full and flowing periods, and that 
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beauty of diction, which characterise the order of his thoughts 
and the style of his writing; above all, with the additional ad- 
vantage of a matured experience of the tendency and power of 
divine truth. 

There are not a few beautiful, and some most touching passa- 
ges in the volume; passages in which we recognise the preacher 
on whose lips we have often hung in rapt and solemn attention, 
and whose spirit in prayer has often subdued us to its own har- 
mony and tone. i 

But though we respond to the sentiment of a heathen critic, 


ubi plura nitent—non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis. 


here and there, is a paragraph, divested of the strength belong- 
ing to the thought or the argument it unfolds, by a diffuseness of 
expression bordering on repetition. This verbal expression of 
some particular thought, for aught we know, may have been 
intentional on the part of the author; as the opinion is not un- 
common among preachers, that it is ofttimes necessary to the 
effective inculcation of religious truth on the general mind. 

It admits of a question, perhaps, whether the end which the 
author proposed to himself, in writing on the Internal Evidences, 
may not be in a measure interfered with, by his mode of reason- 
ing from the, so called, “ Distinguishing doctrines of the Bible ?” 
Whatever may be our creed as a denomination; though all 
evangelical Christians may in general agree with us; yet 
when we attempt to evince the divine origin of the scriptures 
from their own teachings, it is certainly unnecessary, if not 
hazardous to the successful issue of our reasonings, to introduce 
any doctrinal point which having been identified with a particu- 
lar school in theology, or associated with bitter controversies, 
may awaken prejudice or provoke incredulity. If through love 
for certain theological views, or from the persuasion that such 
views are in accordance with the teachings of scripture, we assert, 
that “such doctrines could never have originated with man,” and 
therefore the book that teaches them must be from God; why 
may not they who put a different construction on the very pas- 
sages of scripture from which we profess to derive our peculiar 
tenets, avail themselves of a similar mode of reasoning at once 


to establish the claims of the Bible, and to advance the interests 
of their sect ? 
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It were to be expected that a theologian would attach the 
last importance to his didactic system; and when he comes to 
investigate the internal evidences of the Bible, that all his con- 
clusions might be, to a greater or less degree affected by his be- 
lief in what he regards as its peculiar doctrines. Such is the 
nature of the mind, that the wonted associations of studious 
thought, are apt not only to direct the mode of our inquiries, but 
to bias our conclusions; or as Locke observes,* “let a man be 
given up to the contemplation of one sort of knowledge, and 
that will become every thing. The mind will take such a 
tincture from a familiarity with that object, that everything 
else, how remote soever, will be brought under the same view. 
A metaphysician will bring ploughing and gardening immedi- 
ately to abstract notions. An alchemist, on the contrary, shall 
reduce divinity to the maxims of his laboratory.” It is on the 
same principle, that a theologian of any school might be in 
danger of reducing the evidences of the Bible to the marks and 
lines of his system of doctrine. 

All we object to is the making those doctrines about which 
true Christians differ, the ground of an argument for the divine 
authority of the Bible. The argument may be valid; it may 
have great cogency for those who believe the doctrines; but so 
far as books of evidence are designed either for Christians in 
general for the confirmation of their faith, or for the conversion 
of infidels, we are compelled to doubt the wisdom of adopting 
this line of argument. We do not object to the assumption that 
the human mind could never have discovered the system of doc- 
trine revealed in the Bible. Even if it could be, for a moment, 
admitted that the human mind could in a long course of ages 
evolve anything approaching the Christian system, that the an- 
alogy between natural and revealed religion, as exhibited by 
Butler, were so clear, that the latter could proceed as a natural 
growth out of the former, still we want ina religion something 
more than truth. We need certainty and authority. Even if 
all the doctrines of our scriptures were within the range of the 
human mind, they would still need the seal of God. ‘The only 
legitimate ground of argument against the Bible, is not its doc- 
trines, but its evidences. Speculative objections cannot be ad- 


* Locke’s Works, vol. iii. p. 240, 
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mitted where positive facts are concerned. Men may question 
its authenticity, or disparage its credibility, or impugn its divine 
authority, but they have no right to deny its teachings, if they 
cannot disprove its evidences. The very fact that the Bible 
does contain some things respecting which we have no means of 
judging, because they come not within the range either of our 
observation or experience, is conclusive, that for aught the hu- 
man mind can decide, they may be true, or they may be false. 

As a reason for confining the argument to those doctrines 
which are admitted by all true Christians, though we may say 
with Dr. S., that the language of scripture is “cautious, well-se- 
lected and emphatic ;” we are to take into view the various educa- 
tional influences which have so to speak, swayed the laws of bib- 
lical interpretation, and the countless biases to which the mind is 
unconsciously subject. We can never be so sure that our own un- 
understanding of the meaning of a particular portion of scripture 
is right, as we may be, from its general evidences, that the Bi- 
ble contains a revelation from God. The apostle himself ad- 
mitted that there are some things in scripture “ hard to be under- 
stood.” Now all thinking minds must and do agree in relation to 
the essential attributes of Deity. If there be a God, He must 
be holy, just and good ; these conclusions follow from the very 
admission of God’s existence. So all thinking minds may agree 
in relation to the nature of that. government which God exer- 
cises over his creatures; but when we come to reason a priori, 
as to all the doctrines which a revelation from such a being 
should contain, or as to the character of any special divine dis- 
pensation, we shall differ in our conclusions just in proportion to 
the partial or imperfect manner in which we may apprehend 
the premises of our argument. 

What can man know of the councils of an Infinite Being? 
or how can he determine the various methods of God’s dealings 
with his fallen creatures? Here, then, is the obvious propriety 
of limiting the internal evidence, and of confining it to those 
simple points, the necessity and propriety of which, human na- 
ture has in all ages, both felt and acknowledged—which certain 
doctrines of Christianity directly respect ; doctrines founded ona 
few prominent facts; which no effort of reason could have disco- 
vered, but of which, when once presented to the mind, any one 
may judge and that upon proof the most direct and satisfactory to 
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himself—drawn from his intuitive perception of the adaptedness 
of such doctrines to his moral wants and woes; and from the in- 
voluntary testimony of his own heart to his need of just sucha 
pardon, such assistance and consolation as Christianity offers; 
and the moment we go beyond these doctrines, which meet the 
universal necessities of man; suchas the fall, the incarnation, the 
redemption, the necessity of holiness in heart and life, to happi- 
ness after death ; and which relate to the prominent duties and 
lovely spirit of Christianity ; to humility before God and reliance 
on the grace and merits of Christ; we go beyond those doctrines 
where all true Christians are united in view and feeling and 
practice, and trench on the debateable points of theological con- 
troversy ; we lose all the advantage of the general consciousness 
of men, of the testimony of the experience and feelings and con- 
science of all men, to which our argument, to be successful, must 
be addressed. 

It is certainly one thing to illustrate the truth of the Bible 
from its own simple and undisputed teachings, and distinctly 
another to prove our own creed from the Bible. We believe, 
of course, that ours is “the system of doctrine taught in the 
holy scriptures ;” but in our solicitude to rescue men from the 
abyss of infidelity, it appears to us that we should studiously 
avoid any position which may divert attention from the essential 
and irrefragable evidences of a divine revelation. 

It is remarkable, however, and may be regarded as a favoura- 
ble omen—indicating the nearer approach of the several evan- 
gelical denominations to similarity of view in relation to a point 
once carefully avoided, that the Executive Commitiee of the 
American Tract Society, should have published in a volume on 
the internal evidence of the Bible, all the prominent proof texts 
in fayour of the doctrine of election. ' 

In examining the chapter on the “ Moral Rectitude” of the 
Bible, it has occurred to us, that the author through his profound 
impressions of the holiness of God’s law, has been too general in 
his strictures on the ethical views of the heathen. Nothing is to 
be gained by either “depreciating,” as Robert Hall once re- 
marked, “the value of those discoveries and improvements to 
which reason really attained, or charging the picture of its aber- 
rations and defects with deeper shades than justly belong to it.” 
Though the heathen were far from being either consistent or 
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uniform in their theories of virtue, and though we may prove 
from their writings that reason by itself is inadequate to furnish 
man with all needed light and strength to the attainment of the 
great end of his being; yet there is no subject on which men of 
all ages have so generally coincided, as in relation to the rules 
of conduct and those qualities of the human character which de- 
serve esteem. (See Mackintosh’s View of the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy, sec. 1.) ‘Though the idea of right and wrong may 
be modified or perverted by education and custom, yet all false 
notions and erroneous practices do but pre-suppose the existence 
in the mind, of a power of moral judgment, together with the 
notion of right and wrong; nor could education have produced 
those effects to which Dr. S. alludes, (p. 98), leading them to 
“regard conduct as sacred of which the Bible speaks as infamous, 
to treat as religious and honourable what the Bible treats as de- 
basing and flagitious,” without the instrumentality of the moral 
faculty. 

We advert to this, because unless the idea of right and wrong 
be inseparable from the human mind, or there be some power in 
the mind of discerning moral relations, we can have no fixed 
criterion by which we can judge of the Christian code of ethics, 
or even of the rectitude of the divine nature. If “right and 
wrong with them were arbitrary distinctions, and depended for 
the most part on custom, &c.,” may not this be the case with our 
own notions, though dependent on outward revelation? and 
must not men’s views of right and wrong now vary with their 
unequal degrees of knowledge, or the changing influences of 
society? If “human reason, untaught of God, has never been 
able to discover to any such extent as is available for practical 
purposes, the difference between what is right. and what is 
wrong ;” how can we meet one of the prominent arguments of 
the materialist ? not to speak of the position of atheism! 

To say, with our author, that the “natural universe has to 
some extent recognized the distinction,” does not, to our mind, 
relieve the difficulty. The question properly is, does reason 
give us the idea of right and wrong? is it not an universal and 
a necessary conception of the reason? If not ; then how can 
we judge of “the truth and justness of its moral distinctions?” 
how can we know that the “ Bible system of morals strikes its 
roots so deep in the great principles of God’s moral government 
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and the moral constitution of man?” or how can Dr. 8. further 
remark, as on p. 268, in referring to the book of nature and the 
book of Providence, “these instructions are valuable in pro- 
portion to their plainness and extent. 'They are so because 
they utter the voice of God; they are a revelation of his will; 
they constitute some of the forms in which he himself addressed 
truth to the minds of his creatures,” &c. 

To suppose that man’s ignorance of his duties to the Author 
of his being, is total, without a supernatural revelation, is to 
close our eye to the fact, that all nature cries aloud to the ex- 
istence of a holy and just God. The apostle declares the hea- 
then to be inexcusable because the invisible things of God, his 
eternal power and Godhead, are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made. It admits of the amplest testimony 
that they had the idea of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood, 
of justice and injustice, and by consequence of merit and demerit, 
the dread of retribution; hence, we are able to rebut all pre- 
sumptions against some of the fundamental principles of revealed 
religion. Hence Grotius* says, “'There is less reason for the hea- 
thens to oppose the Christian religion, because all the parts of it 
are so agreeable to the rules of virtue, that by their own light 
they do in a manner convince the mind; insomuch that there 
have not been wanting some amongst the heathen who have 
said those things singly, which in our religion are all put to- 
gether. For instance, that religion does not consist in ceremo- 
nies, but in the mind; that he who has it in his heart to commit 
adultery, is an adulterer; that we ought not to return an injury ; 
that a husband ought to have but one wife; that the bonds ot 
matrimony ought not to be dissolved; that it is every man’s 
duty to do good to another, especially to him that is in want: 
that as much as possible, men ought to abstain from swearing ; 
that they ought to be content with what is necessary to supply 
nature.” 

There is no necessity for “inscribing barrenness on the soul 
of unenlightened reason,” in order to evince the superiority of 
Christian morality. 'To establish the doctrines of the Bible, we 
need not deny the principles of natural religion; and in like 
manner, should we admit all that the most enthusiastic students 


* Book IV. sec. xii. 
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of antiquity have claimed in behalf of the ethical notions of hea~ 
then sages, it would not follow that no better code was needed ; 
much less does it follow, that because they endorsed many false 
virtues, they had no clear conceptions of either truth, justice, 
integrity, faithfulness, chastity, obedience to parents, or rever- 
ence for the Supreme Being. Enough for us to know, that 
Christianity, though including all that was really good in pagan 
ethics, or conformable to the dictates of natural religion, excludes 
all that is false and evil; while re-enacting all the principles of 
natural virtue with greater clearness and force, and introducing 
some virtues wholly unknown to the ancients, has given us a 
code which is at once complete, consistent, spiritual and autho- 
ritative. We need not, therefore, undervalue the teachings of 
the Porch, to show the inspiration of Paul. The greater the 
evidence of any truth or principle having been discovered by the 
unassisted mind, the more do we feel our indebtedness to the 
teachings of the Bible—the more profound homage do we render 
to divine inspiration. 

In attempting to show the accoraance of the truths of the 
Bible with reason, Dr. Spring has pursued a train of remark 
which though it has been generally adopted and is perhaps most 
adapted to the popular mind, is liable to some exceptions. 
Whether he has relieved the difficulties which are apt to press 
on the mind when steadily contemplating the Christian myste- 
ries; whether some of his positions might not be as readily as- 
sumed by a believer in transubstantiation; whether he has fur- 
nished us with an effective mode of reasoning in answer to 
sceptical objections, will be decided by his readers according to 
their frame of mind, or habits of thinking. No advance can be 
made in our attempts to show the accordance of Bible truths 
with reason, unless we come to a definite understanding as to 
the sense of the term reason. Dr. Spring defines it as “that 
faculty of the mind by which it distinguishes truth from false- 
hood, and enables us to deduce truths that are unknown from 
those that are known; a faculty which exists.in different power 
in different minds;” and if this be so, then there is no alterna- 
tive—what is perfectly reasonable in view of one, may be less 
so to another, and wholly unreasonable to a third; and such 
may be the judgment of different minds in relation to some of 
Dr. Spring’s positions. “Those very truths,” he says, “which 
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to the slight inspection of the Rationalist appear the most ob- 
jectionable to human reason, are truths which human reason 
might well presume such a revelation would contain.” It is 
reasonable to his mind that a revelation should contain “ myste- 
rious features,” to another mind it is altogether unreasonable ; 
so in relation to different doctrines; and hence it is evident, that 
an appeal to reason, if it were to avail aught in the settlement 
of disputed points, or can with any logical propriety be made, 
implies that there is some universal and necessary standard of 
moral judgment and conviction; and that men do not all see 
alike, or arrive at the same conclusions, is not because they have 
not “the opportunity and the means of reasoning,” but because 
they either call that reason which is not so, or moral causes 
have obscured the perceptions of reason. 

To reason justly, we must be free from all the causes of error, 
as well as “enjoy the opportunity and means of reasoning ;” 
but to decide a point according to reason, is to decide it accord- 
ing to certain intuitive perceptions of the human mind. ‘Thus, 
we cannot believe what we see to be contradictory to reason, and 
we cannot divest ourselves of belief in our intuitive convictions. 
We cannot believe the same proposition to be at once true and 
false; nor admit the truth of a proposition which contradicts 
some other proposition already seen to be true; much less any 
propositions knowing them to be contradictory. ‘Thus also, we 
cannot conceive that what is'true to us, should be false to another 
being, endowed with the same rational faculty with ourselves; 
much less, that which we in the exercise of reason see to be 
false, should be true in the divine mind. 

In reasoning, the mind employs itself about those things 
which reason perceives ; and hence, reason has been regarded by 
various modern philosophers, as the power of universal and 
necessary conceptions—the source and substance of truths above 
sense, and having their evidence in themselyes—such as have 
been generally termed jirst truths, or self-evident propositions. 

It is on this ground, we think, it may be made to appear, that 
though faith has its foundation in authority, it is the perfection 
of human reason, even faith in the mysteries of revealed reli- 
gion, since the primary ground of all truth is mysterious ; and 
reason, though it cannot admit a proposition in theology, which 
is contrary to its clear intuitive perceptions, may and does 
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believe what passeth all understanding. Reason may tell us 
what the evidences of a revelation should be, and are ; but as it 
did not discover its doctrines, so it does not presume to tell us, 
nor can tell us what these doctrines are, except that they cannot 
contradict our intuitive knowledge of what is true and right. 
If any doctrine (so called) does thus contradict the necessary 
convictions of the mind, we must presume that there has been 
some interpolation or misinterpretation ; if it does not, then its 
incomprehensibility to our understanding, is no bar to true faith. 
But there is one other position in this part of the book, to which 
we would briefly advert. It is in reply to the author of the dis- 
courses on “'The Nature and Danger of Infidel Philosophy.” 
“Whatever depends,” says Dr. S., “on probable evidence only, 
can never produce the conviction of certainty.” (p. 308). We 
highly appreciate his motive in questioning the remark of the 
author to whom he alludes, “that no Christian can certainly 
know that the gospel itself is of divine inspiration.” The pro- 
priety or impropriety of that expression depends entirely on the 
sense given to the word know. If knowledge is taken in the 
wide sense for assured conviction, without reference to the 
ground of that conviction, the expression is certainly incorrect. 
Job could properly say, I know that my Redeemer liveth; and 
Paul, I know that he will give me a crown of righteousness. 
But if knowledge is distinguished from faith, as is often and per- 
haps generally done, the remark above cited only means that the 
evidence on which our conviction of the truth of Christianity is 
found, is not argument, but authority ; it is not that which pro- 
duces knowledge, but faith. The decision of the question must 
turn altogether on the nature of the Christian evidences. As it 
is absurd to require demonstrative evidence of that which we 
learn by sensation ; or intuitive proof of that which we learn by 
demonstration ; so it is equally unreasonable to demand either 
sensitive, demonstrative or intuitive proof of that which in its 
own nature is incapable of any other than moral evidence, or 
the testimony of authority. As demonstration establishes a mathe- 
matical proposition, with like certainty may moral evidence 
establish a series of historical facts. In the latter case there is 
no more room for reasonable doubt than in the former, so that 
we ourselves, on the ground of probable evidence, may respond 
to the declaration of the very men who had seen the Lord, “ We 
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know in whom we have believed.” “The word probable,” re- 
marks Mr. Stewart,* “does not imply any deficiency of proof, 
but only marks the particular nature of that truth, as contra- 
distinguished from other species of evidence. It is opposed not 
to what is certain, but to what admits of being demonstrated 
after the manner of mathematicians.” If any other authority 
were needed, we might adduce Grotius, who in answer to those 
who require more and stronger arguments, remarks, “They 
ought to know that different things must have different kinds of 
proof. And itis the will of God that those things which he 
would have us believe, so as that faith should be accepted from 
us as obedience, should not be so very plain as those things 
which we perceive by our senses, and by demonstration ; but 
only so far as is sufficient to procure belief, and persuade a man 
of a thing, who is not obstinately bent against it, so that the gospel 
is asa touch-stone to try men’s honest dispositions by.t” 

What is here meant by probable or moral evidence, is all the 
evidence that the nature of the case admits of—it is of the same 
nature, and not less strong in degree, than the evidence of those 
facts and truths which mankind not only readily admit, but on 
which they confidently rely in the conduct and management of 
life. Hence also, it is in unison with the very conditions of 
moral trial in which man is placed by his Maker. We must 
change the nature of the present state, and the structure of 
Christianity as a system whose efficient influence rests on faith, 
if we demand for it any other kind of evidence. Instead of 
moral evidence, let it be accompanied with evidences which 
shall produce that kind of conviction which arises from the evi- 
dence of the senses, and what room will there be for the exercise 
of a faith which lifts us above the evidence of sense, and the 
decisions of the understanding? Where are those illustrious 
exhibitions of patience and meekness, those disinterested chari- 
ties, those heroic virtues, those noble sacrifices to truth and 
duty, those sublime triumphs of faith over sense and sin ? 

In the very nature of its evidences, not less than in its doc- 
trines and precepts, we see the adaptedness of Christianity to 
man’s rational and moral constitution—to the proper culture of 
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‘his heart—to the development and elevation of his mind; nor 
do we deem it difficult to trace the virtues which, under God’s 
good spirit, have adorned the Christian character, to belief 
probable evidence—the intellect which has irradiated the pages 
of Christian authors, to their belief in probable evidence—the 
unnumbered tomes of modern learning fand knowledge which 
crowd the libraries of Christians, to belief in probable evidence. 

With these exceptions, if with all deference to the judgment 
of our respected author, we may in any wise dissent, the mode 
of reasoning throughout the volume is such as carries with it an 
argument which to be appreciated, needs but to be understood ; 
though it will be more readily understood and felt by those who 
have been brought to the practical belief and acknowledgment 
of the truth as it isin Jesus. It is the internal argument drawn 
from the views which the Bible unfolds respecting God, crea- 
tion, providence, redemption, &c., from the spirit of the Bible, 
its moral rectitude, its distinguishing doctrines, the nature and 
tendency of its religion, the unity of its parts, its adaptation to 
the character and wants of man, and also from the fact that it is 
attested by Christian experience, and accords with human reason. 
If we may be allowed to express our preference, we should say, 
that. we have been more especially gratified by the chapter 
which illustrates the superhuman spirit of the Bible, and that 
also, which evinces the adaptedness of the Bible to man’s charac- 
ter and wants. 

The preliminary dissertation is a fine specimen of the author’s 
felicitous manner of arranging and presenting familiar points of 
knowledge; but if instead of this, or rather in addition to this, 
he had given us his views on the several questions: How far 
human reason may judge or is capable of judging of the internal 
evidence of revealed truth ? What are the criteria of its judg- 
ments? And what the relative strength and importance of the 
arguments as drawn from the external and internal evidences ? 
he might have rendered a still greater service to the cause of 
the Bible 

There are those who deny, the power of reason to judge 
in any safe degree of the truth and worth of a revelation 
from the character of its doctrines and precepts. Dr. Chalmer 
at one time maintained the absolute insufficiency of natural rea 
son to pronounce upon the intrinsic merits of a revelation: “Tt 
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is not,” he says, “from the nature of the facts themselves that 
we would pronounce upon their credibility, but from the nature 
of that testimony by which they are supported,” thus resting the 
authority of Christianity exclusively upon “its external eviden- 
ces and upon such marks of honesty in the historical portions of 
its sacred books as would apply to any human composition.” 

Le Clerc regarded the faith of Christians as “depending 
purely on the testimony of men,” while several divines of the 
Hutchinsonian school placed the foundations of Christianity 
solely on its miracles and prophecies, maintaining that these 
external evidences of its truth, rendered an implicit assent to 
its doctrines imperative to the exclusion of all abstract reasoning 
as to their probability and fitnesses. Locke, in the spirit of his 
philosophical system, which led him to ascribe the origin of our 
ideas to sensation and reflection, may be said, notwithstanding 
his forcible remarks on the morality and reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, to have given more weight to the external, than to the 
internal evidences. Men of that class have been slow to attach 
importance to any inferences in favour of the divine origin of the 
gospel, drawn from the moral consciousness of an individual, or 
from the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, of individual be- 
lievers. Distinct outward evidence in favour of the claims of 
Christianity to a divine revelation, has generally been relied on 
as abundant and triumphant proofs independently of all consi- 
deration of the nature of its communications. Hence, the origin, 
and the wide spread influence of Paley’s evidences; and it must 
be admitted that the want, or even the deficiency of such exter- 
nal proof, would be a positive argument against the truth of such 
a system as the Christian religion. 

On the other hand, many writers on the evidences, from 
Lactantius to Grotius; or from Arnobius to Pascal, may be said 
to have attached the greater importance to the character and 
efficiency of Christianity, as furnishing the most convincing ar- 
gument for its divine authority. ‘This too, is the ground which 
has been generally assumed by more recent writers, especially 
by evangelical preachers of the gospel; while reviewers and 
essayists in imitation of Addison, and even not a few writers of 
fiction, have seemingly loved to descant on the simple morality 
and beneficent spirit and remedial adaptedness of the Christian 
system. 
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This is a question then, that obviously cannot be decided by 
authority, or precedent; and yet though great and good men 
have differed in their views, may be easily and satisfactorily 
answered, by simply avoiding the extreme positions which on 
either hand, have been assumed. 

What is worthy the name of religion which does not work a 
true and firm conviction in the mind—inducing a willing recep- 
tion and cordial obedience in subservience to the improvement of 
our nature and faculties? If Christianity were nothing more 
than the expression of an arbitrary will, or the mere authorita- 
tive enunciation of truths and rules by an omnipotent sover- 
eign, it might control, but it could never satisfy a being so consti- 
tuted and endowed as man. But what is it else? How can it 
be ever proved to be a matter of deep and vital import, if, besides 
its external evidence, it does not by its internal excellence, 
address itself to our reason, conscience and religious feelings ? 
That man, through the force of his earth-born appetites and 
passions, may be in danger of rejecting a revelation which 
teaches doctrines abhorrent from his preconceived notions, and 
at war with his lusts, is evident; his passions too, may at all 
times and in reference to any spiritual subject becloud his judg- 
ment, and prejudice his conclusions; but it does not therefore 
follow that reason has in itself no possible capacity of judging of 
the essential truth and excellence of such a system as Christian1- 
ty unfolds. Other considerations aside ; we know from our own 
consciousness, that the same faculty by which we judge of the 
force and value of external testimony, enables us also to discover 
the relations of facts and truths: that it has certain necessary, 
inherent and immutable conceptions which are always developed 
in the natural exercise of our mental powers. Hence our 
natural notions of right and wrong, of merit and demerit, of 
moral obligation ; our consciences bear witness as our thoughts 
accuse or else excuse one another. Hence, “ Natural Religion,’ 
so called, comprising as it it does certain sublime truths relating 
to the being, attributes and moral laws of God, which the mind 
has attained through the workings of its own irrepressible 
thoughts, or which have been developed in the process of expe- 
rience and observation on the course of things. Admit that the 
world by wisdom knew not God: that a revelation of his mind and 
will was absolutely essential to the true knowledge of himself 
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in the world, still it is animating to reflect, as well as important 
to maintain, that so far as this revelation bears on our essential 
interests, He has given us faculties which despite the blinding 
force of selfish passions and worldly allurements enable us, to 
understand its structure, to perceive its excellence, to respond 
to the propriety of its moral rules, to feel our need of its provi- 
sions of mercy and grace, as well as to sit in judgment on the 
whole range of its outward and documentary evidence. 

If the Bible be not of man; is it forman? Ifit can be proved 
that it is not of man; why may it not admit of equally conclu- 
sive evidence, that it isforman? It is certainly of equal im- 
portance ; and if we are capable of judging that it is not of man, 
we may, to say the least, as conclusively judge whether it is for 
‘man. If in the one case, the evidence is convincive, in the other 
it should be satisfying—completely so, to the exclusion of all 
conscious doubts, or misgivings; it must be so, if the Bible is for 
man. Besides this faculty of reason, with which man has been 
endowed, he has warm sympathies and social affections, and a 
susceptibility to all the emotions of love and gratitude, of venera- 
tion and devotion; there is, too, something within him which 
sometimes enables him to outstrip the slow and hesitating con- 
clusions of the understanding; hence, a religion for man must be 
felt as well as understood; it must come with its evidences to 
his heart as well as to his head. 

Yet Christianity must have some other foundation than feel- 
ing, or even the conclusions of the human mind respecting its 
internal construction and adaptedness. Without external attes- 
tation, it might be readily pre-judged and condemned; for rea- 
son as we may respecting its internal features, it must be 
admitted that some of its teachings are not of a nature to be 
speculatively allowed by men who have not yet been brought to 
see their sins, or feel their need of pardon. It is now the great 
effort of many who cannot disprove its evidences, to pervert or 
modify its teachings. 

The conclusion therefore to which we may come, is this: that 
neither kind of evidence by itself is sufficient, if we would 
frame our argument at once complete, satisfactory and irrefraga- 
ble. The difference between the external and the internal 
evidence, is that which may be expressed by the difference be- 
tween the defence and the inculcation of truth—between the 
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preparation of the mind for truth, and the receiving of it— 
between knowledge and experience, perception and feelings. 

The external is important just in proportion as one values the 
divine authority of his creed, the internal as one realises his 
need of a divine teacher. The former bears testimony to the 
whole truth ; the latter respects only those points which being in 
congruity with man’s moral nature, affect the heart and meliorate 
the character; the former, though it may not exclude doubt, 
silences objections; the latter, though it cannot obviate diversi- 
ties of opinion or exclude error, furnishes relief to the toiling 
mind and rest to the aching breast. The internal, may strike 
the mind at once—flashing the conviction that “these are 
the true sayings of God;” but the external evidence always 
requires a process of thought and study: it cannot be compassed 
without that candid and laborious attention which is necessary 
to a just estimate of any complicated chain of proofs, while it re- 
quires accurate definitions, logical statements, and the solution 
of difficulties; but the internal, being simple and direct, is often 
felt before it is comprehended, because it appeals to the first 
principles and moral instincts of our nature. ‘The one kind of 
evidence can induce no more than a speculative faith, though it 
may predispose to the heartfelt reception of the truth; the 
other, if its perception does not imply the existence of faith in 
the heart, is always connected with an experience of its power. 
As in investigating the external evidences, we go back in ima- 
gination to the period of Christ and his apostles; so in contem- 
plating the internal, we as it were, shut ourselves up with God 
and conscience, and think of death and eternity—seriously ask- 
ing ourselves, ‘Whence we are? and whither going? Hence, 
though the external may silence the sceptic, it is only the in- 
ternal proofs that can satisfy the man who has waked up to the 
great problem of his being. In view of the external evidences, 
we may authoritatively call on all to believe ; but from the drift of 
the internal proofs, we may say, that whatever may be one’s 
faith in the historical verity of Christianity, all is in vain, as 
far as the end of this heaven-sent volume is concerned, without 
that faith which works by love, and purifies the heart, and over- 
comes the world. 

Thus it is, that while learning is necessary to master the one 
kind of evidence, nothing more'is needed to the comprehension 
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of the other, than an honest humble heart; that while but few 
comparatively may be able to go over the whole ground of its 
outward proofs, there is no one who need be without evidence 
equally satisfactory, though less palpable; equally profound in 
its sources, though less fortified by acute distinctions and logical 
inferences. The sceptic may always demand the former; the 
believer will seldom look beyond the latter kind of evidence—- 
his subjective faith implying an objective reality. 

The more the evidences of the Bible are scrutinized, the 
more clearly will it be perceived, that the same harmony which 
characterises the works of God, appertains also to his word. 

Thus we may go back to the sublime announcement of the 
book of Genesis—to the original promise that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the head of the serpent—to the sacri- 
fices of divine appointment all typical of the Lamb of God 
—to the various prophecies which announced the coming and 
delineated the characteristics of the Messiah; and then by 
all the aids of literature and criticism examine the history 
which records the life and death and resurrection of Jesus; 
and though in the course of our investigation, we meet with 
thirty various authors, living at various periods of the world, 
belonging to different classes of society, from kings and legis- 
lators to fishermen and tent-makers; representing also, differ- 
ent orders of mind, uttering themselves in history, in poetry, 
in biography, in hortatory epistles—now in accents of devotion, 
and again in tones of fearful prediction; yet in all their 
productions on the great subject of revealed truth, there is 
neither confusion, nor disagreement. But wonderful as is this 
harmony which runs through all the various parts of which this 
book is composed, it were of little account, did not all the com- 
munications of this book harmonize with man’s spiritual rela- 
tions; were there not to be discovered in mah’s breast, some- 
thing which tells us that this wonderful revelation of God’s 
mind and will was imperatively needed, and that this book sup- 
plies the mighty void, at once meeting all the wants and woes 
of our moral nature, and promoting the ends of God’s moral go- 
yernment. And thus it is that every man may discover in him- 
self the surest evidences of the Bible in his mental and moral 
capacities, so strangely contrasted with his evil desires and carth- 
born pleasures; in his breathings after immortality, with those 
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vices which so often merge his lofty spirit in the lusts of the 
flesh ; in his occasional though dim conceptions of all that is great 
and good, true, beautiful, infinite and eternal; in his habitual 
and humiliating experience of all that is low and grovelling ; his 
own ignorance and folly, guilt and misery; aye, his need of 
mercy, as a sinner against God ! 

It is, however, but seldom the mind takes in the whole array 
of the Christian evidences ; nor is it necessary to the conviction 
of revealed truth, as it is not necessary to count all the indica- 
tions of design in the universe of matter, before we can legiti- 
mately refer the world to one common designing mind, or arrive 
at the being of a God. Much less is it necessary to a full and 
constant belief, that we should retain all these evidences within 
the range of mental vision; they are of such a nature that when 
conviction is once wrought in the mind, it remains long after 
its power of reasoning, or even its memory of general facts, has 
been impaired by physical causes. Nor indeed is it indispensa- 
ble to a well-grounded and operative faith, that we should have 
taken all the points of evidence into view, or even be acquainted 
with all; and the reason is found in the fact, that the arguments 
in favour of the Bible are at once numerous and yarious—adapted 
to all classes of mind—all conditions of society, so that what 
may fail to convince one, may satisfy another; and the re- 
verse. With one, it may be the fact, that the Sacred Writers 
had no motive to deceive ; with another, the tenor of their wri- 
tings. With one, the miracles which Christ wrought, or more 
especially his own resurrection ; with another, Paul’s conversion, 
or perhaps the character of Christ will, by itself, serve to con- 
vince. It would be a matter of curious though not unprofitable 
interest, for any twelve reflective persons to trace the origin of 
their faith in the Bible; and it is not improbable that in every 
individual instance some one point has seemed sufficient by itself ; 
perhaps the singular exactness of the Mosaic economy, or the 
difliculties which attend the supposition that Moses was either 
an imposter or an enthusiast; perhaps the countless links 
of connexion between the Old and New Testaments, or even 
the undesigned coincidences between the Pauline Epistles and 
the Acts of the Apostles; perhaps, the fulfilment of a prophecy, 
the devotional language of a Psalm; it may have been some 
particular doctrine, or by simply pondering some saying that 
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fell from the lips of Him who spake as never man spake: the 
force with which any particular view may strike the mind, all 
depending on one’s mental training, or prevailing disposition. 
Hence, toa great degree, the unequal value which is attached 
to different works on the evidences of Christianity ; each reader 
being predisposed to judge of any work on the subject, according 
as it may coincide with his peculiar habits of reasoning ; or an- 
swer objections by which his secret thoughts are most embar- 
rassed. 

Even when all the various evidences have been duly pondered, 
it is difficult to decide which now among such a multiplicity of 
points, impress the mind with the greatest force: or imparts the 
most effective relief in our occasional moments of doubt; yet 
amid all our doubts, there is always some position on which, if 
we may be allowed the expression, the soul falls back ; and from 
that, as from a first principle intuitively perceived, argues rapidly 
to a favorable conclusion. ‘This arises from two causes: first, 
from the fact that it isa subject where every man must, in a 
good degree, furnish for himself the materials for his own judg- 
ment—his judgment being always affected by moral causes; and 
secondly, from the fact, that the argument in favour of Chris- 
tianity is cumulative—thus affording advantages to minds of un- 
equal degrees of strength and cultivation; and at the same time 
defying the consequences of defeat from infidelity on any one 
point. In this respect, it admits of no parallel with any false 
system, while challenging to itself all the marks of a Heaven- 
born religion. 

He who framed the Bible knew best how to arrange its evi- 
dences, so that each might satisfy his own mind in believing, 
while none could ever feel at ease in rejecting. It is never wise, 
therefore, to place one kind of evidence in opposition to the 
other; much less to adopt either of the extrémes which have 
been taken by different writers on the evidences. It is to violate 
that harmony which characterizes the word as well as the works 
of God—to disregard the appeal which Christianity itself makes 
in support of her claims, at once to the miraculous nature of her 
works, and the spiritual power of her words. Unlike that 
shield of Numa which though it was said to be derived from 
heayen, was undistinguishable from those fabricated on earth, 
Christianity appears before us in her own strongly marked and 
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distinctive features, standing on the broad pedestal of facts. 
With uplifted eyes, she intimates the consciousness of her hea- 
venly origin; and while with one hand she points to works 
which no man can do; and with the other marks out with the 
accuracy of prescience the shadows of coming events, we hear 
a yoice breaking from the overshadowing glory, and declaring 
that if any man will do her will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God. 

Hence, while Christianity has no cause to shrink from the 
scrutiny of those who have disciplined their minds to inductive 
reasonings or metaphysical inquiries, it is within the scope of the 
feeblest or most uncultivated powers, to imbibe its spirit, and 
abound in its fruits, and rejoice in its promises; while its docu- 
mentary proofs may triumph over scepticism, a full and firm 
conviction of its truth can flow only from experience. “ Eyi- 
dences of Christianity,” said Coleridge, “1am weary of the word. 
Make a man feel his want of it; rouse him, if you can, to the 
self-knowledge of his need of it, and you may safely trust it to 
its own evidence.” 'The true doctrine on this subject, as we be- 
lieve, is fully stated in the following beautiful and comprehen- 
sive paragraph in the Westminster Confession : 

“We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the 
church, to an high and reverend esteem for the Holy Scriptures; 
and the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, 
the majesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, the scope 
of the whole, (which is to give glory to God), the full discovery 
it makes of the only way of man’s salvation, the many other in- 
comparable excellencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are 
arguments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the 
word of God; yet, notwithstanding, our full persuasion and as- 
surance of the infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, is 
from the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the word, in 
our hearts.” 

The argument drawn from Christian experience is in perfect 
keeping with the whole drift of revelation; and this also, Dr. 
Spring has expanded and illustrated in his usual interesting and 
impressive manner of treating any practical topic. For ourselves, 
we thank him for his embodied experience; his work will tend 
éo confirm the faith and animate the hope, and comfort the heart 
of many a believer. 
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Arr. IV.—The Mystical Presence. A Vindication of the Re- 
Sormed or Calvinistic Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. By 
the Rev. John W. Nevin, D.D., Prof. of Theo. in the Semi- 
nary of the Ger. Ref. Church. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1846. pp. 256. 


We have had Dr. Nevin’s work on the “ Mystical Presence” 
on our table since its publication, some two years ago, but have 
never really read it, until within a fortnight. We do not sup- 
pose other people are quite as bad, in this respect, as ourselves. 
Our experience, however, has been that it requires the stim- 
ulus of a special necessity to carry us through such a book. 
Being called upon to investigate the question, What was the real 
doctrine of the Reformed church on the Lord’s Supper? we natur- 
ally turned to Dr. Nevin’s work, and we gratefully acknowledge 
the assistance derived from it. We differ from him indeed, essen- 
tially, as to the whole subject, not only as to the historical ques- 
tion, but as to what isthe true doctrine. Weare, however, on that 
account only the more disposed to give him credit for the dili- 
gence with which he has collected materials (though almost en- 
tirely on one side) for the proper decision of the question. So 
much has of late been said by Dr. Nevin of the apostacy of the 
Reformed church; his uniform tone is so disparaging, if not 
contemptuous, when speaking of all the branches of that church, 
except his own; the charge of Puritanism and Rationalism is so 
constantly flowing from his pen, that he has reason, we think, to 
be surprised that all this has been so long endured in silence. 
We, however, do not purpose on this occasion to travel out of 
the record, or do more than endeavour to answer the question, 
What is the true doctrine of the Reformed church on the Lord’s 
Supper? Having done this, however, we shall give our rea- 
sons for thinking that Dr. Nevin is tenfold further from the doc- 
trines of our common fathers, than those whom he commisserates 
and condemns. 

It is confessedly a very difficult matter to obtain clear views 
of what was the real doctrine of the Reformed church on the 
Lord’s Supper, during the sixteenth century. This difficulty 
arises from various sources. The subject itself is mysterious. 
The Lord’s Supper is by all Christians regarded as exhibiting, 
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and, in the case of believers, confirming their union with the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Whatever obscurity rests on that union, 
must in a measure rest on this sacrament. ‘That union, however, 
is declared to be a great mystery. It has always, on that ac- 
count, been called the mystical union. We are, therefore, de- 
manding too much when we require all obseurity to be banished 
from this subject. If the union between Christ and his people 
were merely moral, arising from agreement and sympathy, there 
would be no mystery about it; and the Lord’s Supper, as the 
symbol of that union, would be a perfectly intelligible ordinance. 
But the scriptures teach that our union with Christ is far more 
than this. It is a vital union, we are partakers of his life, for it 
is not we that live, but Christ that liveth in us. It is said to be 
analogous to our union with Adam, to the union between the 
head and members of the same body, and between the vine and 
its branches. There are some points in reference to this sub- 
ject, with regard to which almost all Christians are agreed. 
They agree that this union includes a federal or representative 
relation, arising from a divine constitution; and on the part of 
Christ, a participation of our nature. He that sanctified and 
they who are sanctified are all of one. On this account he calls 
them brethren. Inasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same. (Heb. 
il. 11-14). It isin virtue of his assumption of our nature that he 
stands to us in the intimate relation here spoken of. It is 
agreed, further, that this union include on our part a participa- 
tion of the Spirit of Christ. It is the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, who is the Spirit of Christ, and dwells without measure 
in him as our head, who dwells also in his people, so that they 
become one body in Christ Jesus. They are one in relation to 
each other, and one in relation to him. As the human body is 
one by being animated and pervaded by one soul, so Christ and 
his people are one in virtue of the indwelling of one and the 
same Spirit, the Holy Ghost. It is further agreed that this 
union relates to the bodies as well as the souls of believers. 
Know you not, says the apostle, that your bodies are the mem- 
bers of Christ ; know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, who dwelleth in you? The Westminster Cate- 
chism, therefore, says of believers after death, that their bodies 
being still united to Christ, do rest in their graves until the re- 
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surrection. This union was always represented as a real union, 
not merely imaginary nor simply moral, nor arising from the 
mere reception of the benefits which Christ has procured. We 
receive Christ himself, and are in Christ, united to him by the 
indwelling of his Spirit and by a living faith. So far all the 
Reformed at least agreed. 

Do the scriptures teach, besides all this, that we are partakers 
of the human nature, of the real flesh and blood of Christ ? 
This question Romanists and Lutherans answer in the affirma- 
tive. They teach the actual reception and manducation of the real 
body of Christ. This the whole Reformed church denied, in 
England, Belgium, and Germany, as well as in Switzerland. 
But as Christ speaks of eating his flesh and drinking his blood, 
and we are said to have communion in them, the question is in 
what way this is to be understood? All the Reformed an- 
swered, that by receiving the body and blood of Christ, is meant 
receiving their virtue or efficacy. Some of them said it was 
their virtue as broken and shed, i. e., their sacrificial virtue ; 
others said, it was a mysterious, supernatural efficacy flowing 
from the glorified body of Christ in heaven; and that this last 
idea, therefore, is to be taken into the account, in determining 
the nature of the union between Christ and his people. Apart, 
therefore, from the mysteriousness of the subject, the diversity 
of views among the Reformed themselves, is one reason of the 
difficulty in determining the real doctrine of the church, on 
this subject. In some of the confessions we have the one, and 
in some the other of these modes of representation, brought to 
view. 

Another source of difficulty is found in the fact, that almost 
all the Reformed confessions were framed for the express pur- 
pose of compromise. One great object of Calvin’s life, was to 
prevent the schism between the two branches of the Protestant 
church. He and the other authors of these symbols, therefore, 
were constantly endeavouring to frame a statement of this doc- 
trine, which all parties, Lutheran, Zuinglian, and Calvinistic, 
could adopt. Union was at that time a matter of the last im- 
portance, not only on religious and ecclesiastical grounds, but for 
reasons connected with their political well-being and safety. 
The question about the Lord’s supper, was the only one which 
kept the parties separate. Here Luther was inflexible and 
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most unreasonably violent. The Lutherans were at this time 
far more numerous and powerful than the Reformed. ‘To conci- 
liate Luther was, therefore, a constant object of desire and effort. 
Conference after conference was held for this purpose. The 
Reformed on all these occasions, and in all their confessions, 
went as far as possible to meet the views of the Lutherans. It 
is not wonderful therefore that their language, should at times, 
be hard to regoncile with what was in fact the real doctrine of 
the Reformed church. We find Bucer signing a formula which 
satisfied Luther, and Beza signing another, which satisfied the 
Romish commissioners, at Poissy. It is fair to infer from these 
historical circumstances, that while the Reformed held a doc- 
trine which admitted of expression in the language adopted, it 
might be much more simply and intelligibly expressed in other 
terms. And we find in fact, that as soon as this pressure from 
without was removed, all ambiguity as to the Reformed doc- 
trine as to the Lord’s supper ceased. No one pretends to 
misunderstand the language of Turretin and Pictet, the contem- 
poraries or immediate successors of Beza. 'This suggests a third 
source of difficulty on this subject, the ambiguity of the terms 
employed in these confessions. ‘he words, presence, real, true, 
flesh and blood, substance, &c., are all employed, in many cases, 
out of their ordinary sense. We are said to receive the true 
body and blood, but nothing material; the substance, but not the 
essence ; the natural body, but only by faith. It is not easy to 
unravel these conflicting statements and to determine what they 
really mean. Besides all this it is hard to tell where to look for 
the authoritative exhibition of the Reformed doctrine. Shall 
we look to the private writings of the Reformers, or io the 
public confessions? If to the latter, shall we rely on those of 
Switzerland or on those of the Palatinate, France or Belgium? 
These, though they have a general coincidence, do not entirely 
agree. Some favour one interpretation, and some another. Dr. 
Nevin chooses to make Calvin the great authority, and pro- 
nounces the confessions of the Swiss churches “ chaotic and con- 
tradictory.” The most satisfactory method of proceeding, as we 
conceive, will be to quote in the first instance, those authorities 
which represent the Swiss views; secondly, those which pre- 
sent the views of Calvin; and thirdly, those symbols in which 
both parties concurred. Having done this, we propose to analyse 
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these statements, and endeavour to determine their meaning. 


First then, the Zuinglian view. 

*Zuingle says: “The Lord’s supper is nothing else than 
the food of the soul, and Christ instituted the ordinance as a 
memorial of himself. When a man commits himself to the 
sufferings and redemption of Christ, he is saved. Of this he 
has left us a certain visible sign of his flesh and blood, both 
which he has commanded us to eat and drink in remembrance 
of him.” ‘This is said in a document, presented to the council 
of Zurich, in 1523. In his LXVII Articles published in 1523, 
he says, briefly on this subject, in art. 17, “Christ who offered 
himself once upon the cross is the eternally sufficient offering 
and sacrifice for the sins of all believers. Whence it follows 
that the mass is not a sacrifice, but the commemoration of the 
sacrifice made upon the cross, and, as it were, a seal of the re- 
demption effected by Christ.” In the “Expositio Chr. Fidei,” 
written just before his death and published by Bullinger, 1531, 
he says: “The natural substantial body of Christ in which he suf- 
fered, and in which he is now seated in heaven, at the right 
hand of God, is not in the Lord’s supper eaten, corporeally, or as 
to its essence, but spiritually only. . . . Spiritually to eat 
the body of Christ, is nothing else than with the spirit and mind 
to rely on the goodness and mercy of God through Christ. 

é Sacramentally to eat his body, is, the sacrament being 
added, with the mind and spirit to feed upon him.” + And after- 
wards, “ We assert therefore that the body of Christ is not eaten 
in the supper in a gross carnal manner as the Papists pretend, 
but spiritually and sacramentally, with a devout, believing and 
holy mind, as St. Chrysostom says.” In his Epist. ad princip. 
German. (Op. II. p. 546,) he uses this language: “ When the 
bread and wine, consecrated by the very words of Christ are 
distributed to the brethren, is not the whole Christ, as it were 
sensibly (if words are required, I will say more that I am wont 
to do) presented to the senses? But how? Is the natural body 
handled and eaten? By no means; but offered to the mind to 


* We use the name of Zuingle to characterize the form of doctrine which he | 
actually taught, and which was adopted in the church of Zurich of which he was 
the pastor ; not in the sense in which the term Zuinglian is popularly used, to 
designate what was really the Socinian or Remonstrant doctrine on the Sacra- 
ments. 

+ Nicmeyer Col, Conf. p. 44, 47. 
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be contemplated, for the senses we have the sacrament of this 
thing. . . . We never have denied that Christ is sacra- 
mentally and in mysterio present in the Lord’s supper, as well 
on account of believing contemplation, as the whole symbolical 
service.” 

The confessions which most nearly conform to this view are 
the Confessio Tetrapolitana, The First Basel, and The First 
Helvetic Confession. All these are apologetic. 'The last named 
protests against the representation that the Reformed regard the 
sacraments as mere badges of profession, asserting that they are 
also signs and means of grace. In art. 22, the Lord’s supper is 
called coena mystica, “in which Christus truly offers his body and 
blood, and hence himself, to his people ; not as though the body 
and blood of Christi were naturally united with the bread and 
wine, or locally included in them, or sensibly there present, but 
in so far as the bread and wine are symbols, through which we 
have communion in his body and blood, not to the nourishment 
of the body, but of the spiritual or eternal life.” 

The most concise and perspicuous statement of this form of 
the doctrine is to be found in “'The Sincere Confession of the 
ministers of the church of Zurich,” dated 1545. Those minis- 
ters say: “ We teach that the great design and end of the Lord’s 
supper, that to which the whole service is directed, is the re- 
membrance of the body of Christ devoted, and of his blood shed 
for the remission of our sins. This remembrance however can- 
not take place without true faith. And although the things, of 
which the service is a memorial, are not visible or present after 
a corporal manner, nevertheless believing apprehension and the 
assurance of faith renders them present in one sense, to the soul of 
the believer. He has truly eaten the bread of Christ . . . who 
believes on Christ, very God and very man, crucified for us, on 
whom to believe is to eat, and to eat, to believe. . . . Beliey- 
ers have in the Lord’s supper no other lifegiving food than that 
which they receive elsewhere than in that ordinance. The be- 
liever therefore receives both, in and out of, the Lord’s supper 
in one and the same way, and by the same means of faith, one 
and the same food, Christ, except that in the supper the recep- 
tion is connected with the actions and signs appointed by Christ, 
and accompanied with a testifying, thanksgiving and binding 
service. . . . Christ’s flesh has dono its work on earth hay- 
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ing been offered for our salvation; now it no longer benefits on 
earth and is no longer here.”* This is a remarkably clear and 
precise statement, and should be remembered; for we shall find 
Calvin and others whose language is often so different, avowing 
their concurrence with these ministers of Zurich, or at least 
uniting with them in the statement of this doctrine. 


Views of Calvin and of the Confessions formed under his 
influence. } 

Inst. iv. 17,10. “We conclude that our souls are fed by the 
flesh and blood of Christ, just as our corporal life is preserved 
by bread and wine. For the analogy of the signs would not hold, 
if our souls did not find their aliment in Christ, which, however, 
cannot be the case, unless Christ truly coalesce into one with us, 
and support us through the use of his flesh and blood. It may 
seem incredible indeed that the flesh of Christ should reach us 
from such an immense local distance, so as to become our food. 
But we must remember how far the secret power of the Holy 
Spirit, transcends all our senses, and what folly it must be even 
to think of reducing his immensity to our measure. Let faith 
embrace then what the understanding cannot grasp, namely, that 
the Spirit unites things which are totally separated. Now this 
sacred communication of his flesh and blood, by which Christ 
transfuses his life into us, just as if he penetrated our bones and 
marrow, he testifies and seals in the holy supper; not by the 
exhibition of a vain and empty sign, but by putting forth such 
an energy of his Spirit as fulfils what he promises. What is 
thus attested he offers to all who approach the spiritual banquet. 
It is however fruitfully received by believers only, who accept 
such vast grace with inward gratitude and trust.” 

In 1561 Calvin wrote, in answer to the Lutheran Hesshuss, 
and with a view to unite the two parties, his Tract de vera 
participatione carnis et sanguinis Christi in sacra coena. In an 
appendix to that 'I'ract, he says: “The same body then which 
the Son of God once offered in sacrifice to the Father, he daily 
offers to us in the supper, that it may be our spiritual aliment. 
Only that must be held which was intimated as to the mode, 
that it is not necessary that the essence of the flesh should 


* Gueriche: Symbolik. s. 452. 
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descend from heaven, in order that we may feed upon it; but 
that the power of the Spirit is sufficient to penetrate through 
all impediments and to surmount all local distance. At the same 
time we do not deny that the mode here is incomprehensible 
to human thought; for flesh naturally could neither be the life 
of the soul, nor exert its power upon us from heaven; and not 
without reason is the communication, which makes us flesh of his 
flesh, and bone of his bones, denominated by Paul a great mystery. 
In the sacred supper we acknowledge it a miracle, transcending 
both nature and our own understanding, that Christ’s life is made 
common to us with himself, and his flesh given us as aliment.” 

Again, “these things being disposed of, a doubt still appears 
with respect to the word substance ; which is readily allayed, if 
we put away the gross imagination of a manducation of the 
flesh, as though it were like corporal food, that being put into 
the mouth, is received into the stomach. For if this absurdity 
be removed, there is no reason why we should deny that we are 
fed with Christ’s flesh substantially, since we truly coalesce with 
him into one body by faith, and are thus made one with him. 
Whence it follows we are joined with him in substantial connex- 
ion, just as substantial vigour flows down from the head into the 
members. ‘The definition must then stand that we are made to 
partake of Christ’s flesh substantially ; not in the way of carnal 
mixture, or as if the flesh of Christ drawn down from heaven 
entered into us, or were swallowed by the mouth; but because 
the flesh of Christ, as to its power and efficacy, vivifies our souls, 
not otherwise than the body is nourished by the substance of 
bread wine.” 

We prefer giving these extreme passages as selected by Dr. 
Nevin, instead of others of a different character, which could 
easily be gathered from Calvin’s works. Those of the latter 
class, will turn up in their appropriate places. We proceed to 
quote some of the confessions, which most manifestly bear the — 
impress of Calvin’s hand or spirit. 

The Gallican Confession was adopted by the Protestants of 
France, in 1559. In the 36th art. it is said: Quamvis (Chris- 
tus) nunc sit in coelis, ibidem etiam remansurus donec veniat 
mundum judicaturus, credimus tamen, eum arcana et incompre- 
hensibili Spiritus sui virtute nos nutire et vivificare sui corporis 
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et sanguinis substantia per fidem apprehensa.* Dicimur autem 
hoe spiritualiter fieri, non ut efficacix et veritatis loco imagina- 
tionem aut cogitationem supponamus, sed potius, quoniam hoc 
mysterium nostre cum Christo coalitionis tam sublime est, ut 
omnes nostros sensus totumque naturae ordinem superet, denique 
quoniam sit divinum ac coeleste, non nisi fide percipi at appre- 
hendi potest. 

Art. 37. Credimus, sicut antea dictum est, tam in coena 
quam in baptismo, Deum nobis reipsa, id est vere et efficaciter 
donare quicquid ibi sacramentaliter figurat, ac proindecum signis 
conjungimus veram possessionem ac fruitionem ejus rei, quae 
ita nobis offertur. Itaque affirmamus eos qui ad sacram men- 
sam Domini puram fidem tanquam vas quoddam afferunt, vere 
recipere quod ibi signa testificantur, mempe corpus et sanguinem 
Jesu Christi, non minus esse cibum ac potum anime, quam 
panis et yinum sunt corporis cibus. 

This is perhaps the proper place to state, though not in chro- 
nological order, that at a meeting of the National Synod of 
France, in 1571, Beza being president, an application was made 
by certain deputies to have the clause in Art. 37 altered, which 
asserts that we are nourished with the “substance of Christ’s 
body and blood.” The synod refused to make the alteration, 
and explained the expression by saying, they did not understand 
by it, “any confusion, commixture, or conjunction . . . but 
this only, that by his virtue, all that is in him that is needful for 
our salvation, is hereby most freely given and communicated to us. 
Nor do we consent with them who say we do communicate in 
his merits and gifts and spirit, without his being at all made 
ours; but with the apostle (Eph. v. 23), admiring this superna- 
tural, and to our reason incomprehensible mystery, we do be- 
lieve we are partakers of his body delivered.to death for us, and 
of his blood shed for us, so that we are flesh of his flesh, and bone of 
his bones,and that we receive him together with his gifts, by faith 
wrought in us by the incomprehensible virtue and efficacy of 
the Holy Spirit.”+ This decision was considered by the minis- 
ters of Zurich as involying a condemnation of their doctrine, and 


* Why Dr. Nevin, in his translation of this passage, should refer apprehenea to 
virtute, instead of substantia, we cannot tell. 


+ Quick’s Synodicon, I. p. 92, 
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they complained of it accordingly. The following year, 1572, 
therefore the Synod decided, that though they chose to retain 
the word substance in the sense explained, they did so “ without 
prejudicing those foreign churches, which for reasons best known 
to themselves do not use the word substance.” And instead of 
saying as they had done the year before, “that we must truly 
participate in the second Adam, that we anay derive life from 
him ;” they substitute for the last clause the words: “that by 
mystical and spiritual communication with him, we may derive 
that true eternal life.” “And the Lord’s Supper,” they add, “is 
principally instituted for the communication of it; though the 
same Lord Jesus be offered to us both in his substance and gifts, 
in the ministry of the word and baptism, and received by faith.”* 

In the articles adopted by the Synod of London, in 1552, 
and sanctioned by the authority of Edward VI, the article on 
the Lord’s Supper, gives in the first clause the scriptural lan- 
guage, “'T'o those who receive it worthily and with faith, the bread 
which we break is the communion of the body of Christ,” &c. 
The second clause rejects transubstantiation. 'The third denies 
the Lutheran doctrine, and asserts that as Christ is heaven, non 
debet quisquam fidelium carnis ejus et sanguinis realem et cor- 
poralem (ut loquantur) preesentiam in eucharistia vel credere 
vel profiteri. 

In the Thirty-nine Articles of the church of England, adopted 
in 1562, the article on the Jord’s Supper corresponds in purport 
exactly in the first three clauses, with the article of Edward VI. 
Then follows these words: Corpus Christi datur, accipitur, et 
manducatur in coena, tantum coeleste et spirituali ratione. 
Medium autem quo corpus Christi accipitur et manducatur in 
coena fides est. It isa remarkable fact that the Anglican con- 
fessions have decidedly a more Zuinglian tone than those of any 
other of the Reformed churches. This may in part be accounted 
for by the consideration that they were not irenical, drawn up 
to conciliate Lutherans. 

In the Scotch Con. of 1560, the language of Calvin is in a 
great measure retained. 'T'he only sentence that need be quoted 
is the following : “ We confess that believers in the right use of 
the Lord’s supper thus eat the body and drink the blood of Jesus 


* Quick’s Synodicon, I. p. 104. 
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Christ, and we firmly believe that he dwells in them, and they 
in him, nay, that they thus become flesh of his flesh and bone of 
his bones. For as the eternal deity gives life and immortality 
to the flesh of Christ, so also his flesh and blood, when eaten and 
drunk by us, confer on us the same prerogatives.” 

In the Belgic Conf. adopted in 1563, the following words 
occur, Art. 35. Christus testificatur, nos, quam vere hoc sacra- 
mentum manibus nostris accipimus et tenemus, illudque ore come- 
dimus et bibimus, (unde et postmodum vita nostra sustentatur) tam 
vere etiam nos fide (quae animae et manus et os est) in animis 
nostris recipere verum corpus et verum sanguinem Christi, unici 
servatoris nostri ad vitam nostram spiritualem. Nequaquam er- 
raverimus dicentes, id quod comeditur esse proprium et naturale 
corpus Christi, idque quod bibitur proprium esse sanguinem. At 
manducandi modus talis est, ut non fiat ore corporis, sed spiritu 
per fidem. It is not necessary to quote from other Confessions lan- 
guage of the same import with that already quoted. All the 
symbols above cited contain more or less distinctly the impress 
of Calvin’s views, if we except perhaps those of the church of 
England, which as before remarked, are more of a Zuinglian cast. 
We come now to 


Those symbols in which both Zuinglians and Calvinists agreed. 


Perhaps the most interesting and important document of this 
class is the Consensus Tigurinus. Switzerland had long been 
greatly distracted by the controversy on the sacraments. After 
much persuasion on the part of his friends, Calvin was induced 
to go to Zurich and hold a conference with Bullinger in 1549. 
The result of that conference was the adoption of the articles 
previously drawn up by Calvin himself, and afterwards published 
with the title: “Consentio mutua in re sacramentaria Ministro- 
rum Tigurinae Ecclesiae, et D. Joannis Calvyini Ministri Gene- 
vensis Ecclesiae, jam nunc ab ipsis authoribus edita.” We have, 
therefore, in this document the well considered and solemnly 
announced agreement of the Zuinglian and Calvinistic portions 
of the Reformed church. This Consensus was soon made the 
object of vehement attack by the Lutherans. Four years after 
its date, Calvin felt himself called upon to publish an explana- 
tion and defence of it. In his letter, prefixed to that defence, 
and addressed to the ministers of Zurich and other Swiss 
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churches, he says: The Lutherans now’see that those whom 
they denounce as Sacramentarians agree, and then adds, Nec vero 
si superstites bodie essent optimi et eximii Christi servi Zuinglins 
et Oecolampadius, verbulum in ea sententia mutarent.* 

This Consensus embraces twenty-six articles, all relating to 
the sacraments, and especially to the Lord’s supper. In these 
articles there is not a word, which any of the evangelical 
churches of the present day would desire to alter. We should 
like to print them all as the confession of our own faith on this 
whole subject. ‘The first four are introductory. 'The fifth de- 
clares the necessity of our union with Christ, in order that we 
should partake of his life. 'The sixth declares that union to be 
spiritual, arising from the indwelling of the Spirit. The sev- 
enth sets forth the design of the sacraments. They are de- 
clared to be badges of profession and Christian communion, ex- 
citements to thanksgiving and to the exercise of faith, and toa 
holy life, and syngraphae binding us thereto. ‘Their principal 
end, however, is said to be that God therein may testify his 
grace to us, represent and seal it. For though they signify no- 
thing not announced in the word, still it is a great thing, 
that they present, as it were, living images before our eyes, 
and which affect our senses and serve to lead us to the thing 
signified, while they recall to mind the death of Christ and all 
his benefits, that our faith may be called into exercise ; and be- 
sides this, what God had by his mouth declared, is here con- 
firmed and sealed. The eighth declares that God inwardly 
works or communicates by his Spirit, the blessings signified by 
the sacraments. They are therefore, as stated in the ninth ar- 
ticle, not naked signs, but as it is there expressed, “Though we 
distinguish, as is proper, between the sign and things signified, 
we do not disjoin the truth (or reality) from the signs; since all 
who by faith embrace the promises there presented, receive 
Christ with his spiritual gifts.’ In the tenth article, it is, there- 
fore said, we should look at the promise rather than the signs. 
The signs without Christ, are declared in the eleventh article, 


* Compare with this the language of Dr. Nevin, who endeavours to represent 
the doctrine of Calvin and Zuingle on this subject to be as wide apart as the poles. 
He even says: “If Calvinism, the system of Geneva, necessarily runs here into 
Zuinglianism, we may, indeed, well despair of the whole interest. For most as- 
suredly no church can stand, that is found to be constitutionally unsacramental.” 
p. 74. 
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to be inanes larvae. The articles from the twelfth to the sev- 
enteenth, both included, relate to the efficacy of the sacraments. 
It is denied that they have any virtue in themselves, all their 
efficacy is referred to the attending power of God, which is ex- 
ercised only in the elect, and therefore, it is added, the doc- 
trine that the sacraments confer grace on all who do not oppose 
the obstacle of mortal sin, falls to the ground. In the eighteenth 
it is stated that the reason why the sacraments fail to benefit 
unbelievers is to be referred to their want of faith, and neither 
to the sacraments which always retain their integrity, nor to 
God. The nineteenth teaches that the blessings received in 
the sacraments, are by believers received on other occasions. 
And moreover, as is said in the twentieth, the benefit received 
from the sacraments, is not to be restricted to the time of adminis- 
tration, but may follow long afterwards. Those baptized in in- 
fancy are often regenerated in youth or even old age. In the 
twenty-first art. all local presence of Christ in the Eucharist is 
denied. As a man he is in heaven, and is present only to the 
mind and faith. The twenty-second states that the words of insti- 
tution, ‘ This is my body,’ must be understood figuratively. In 
the twenty-third, it is taught that manducation of Christ’s body 
implies no mixture or transfusion of substance, but the derivation 
of life from his body and blood as a sacrifice. The last three 
articles are directed against transubstantiation, the Lutheran 
doctrine of the local presence, and the adoration of the host. 

The force of this document as an exhibition of the true doc- 
trine of the Reformed church on this whole subject is greatly 
impaired in this meagre outline. We shall, however, have occa- 
sion to refer to its more explicit statements, in the progress of 
this investigation. The next witness to be cited is the Heidle- 
berg Catechism. It was prepared at the command of Frederick 
III. elector of the Palatinate, by Caspar Olevian, a disciple of 
Calvin, and Ursinus, a friend of Melancthon, and adopted by @ 
general synod held at Heidleberg in 1563. ‘This catechism 
having symbolical authority, both in the German and Dutch 
Reformed churches, is entitled to peculiar respect as a witness 
to the faith of the Reformed church. 

In answer to the 66th question the sacraments are declared to 
be “Sacred visible signs and seals, instituted by God, that through 
them he may more clearly present and seal the promise of the 
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gospel, viz. that he, for the sake of the one offering of Christ 
accomplished on the cross, grants to us the forgiveness of sin and 
eternal life.”* 

In answer to the following question, it is stated, that the de- 
sign both of the word and sacraments is to direct our faith to the 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross as the only ground of our faith. 

Question 75. “How art thou reminded and assured, in the 
holy supper, that thou art a partaker of the one offering of 
Christ on the cross, and of all his benefits? Ans. Thus, that 
Christ has commanded me to eat of this broken bread, and to 
drink of this cup and has promised first, that as surely as I see 
with my eyes the bread of the Lord broken for me, and the cup 
handed to me, so surely was his body broken and offered for me 
on the cross, and his blood shed for me. Second, that he himself 
as certainly feeds and nourishes my soul to eternal life with his 
crucified body, and shed blood, as I receive from the hand of 
the minister, and after a corporal manner partake of the bread 
and wine, which are given as the symbols of the body and blood 
of Christ.” 

Ques. 76. “ What is it then to eat the crucified body and 
drink the shed blood of Christ ? ' 

“Ans. It is not only to embrace with a believing heart all the 
sufferings and death of Christ, and thereby to obtain the pardon 
of sin and eternal life; but also, besides that, to become more 
and more united to his sacred body, by the Holy Ghost who 
dwells both in Christ and in us; so that we, though Christ is in 
heaven and we on earth, are notwithstanding, flesh of his flesh 
and bone of his bones; and that we live and are governed for- 
oer by one Spirit, as the members of the same body are by one 
soul.” 

In the answer to the 78th, it is said that as in baptism the 
water is not changed into the blood of Christ, nor is itself the 
ablution of sin, but the symbol and pledge of those things, so in 
the Lord’s supper the bread is not the body of Christ, though 


from the nature of a sacrament and usage of scripture, it is so 
called. 


* There is some slight variation as to phraseology, between the German and 
Latin copies of this catechism. We unfortunately have not the authorized Eng- 
lish version at hand, and therefore are obliged to translate, except where Dr. Nevin 
has given the English version, from the originals. 
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In answer to Ques. 79th, it is said the bread is called Christ’s 
body, &c., “ Not only thereby to teach us that as bread and wine 
support this temporal life, so his crucified body and shed blood 
are the true meat and drink whereby our souls are fed unto 
eternal life; but more especially, by these visible signs and 
pledges, to assure us, that we are as really partakers of his true 
body and blood (by the operation of the Holy Ghost), as we re- 
ceive by the mouths of our bodies these holy signs in remem- 
brance of him; and that all his sufferings and obedience are as 
certainly ours as if we had in our own persons suffered and made 
satisfaction for our sins to God.” 

In the following question, What is the difference between the 
Lord’s supper, and the Popish mass? the first clause of the 
answer is: “ The supper of the Lord testifies to us that we have 
perfect remission of all our sins, on account of the one sacrifice 
of Christ which he himself made once for all upon the cross; 
and also that we, by the Holy Spirit, are united to Christ, who 
according to his human nature is only in heaven at the right 
hand of the Father, and is there to be adored by us.” 

There is nothing in this account of the Lord’s supper to which 
exception would even now be taken. There is something in the 
answer to the 75th question, which seems evidently intended to 
cover Calvin’s peculiar opinion of a miraculous influence from 
the body of Christ in heaven, but it is also as evidently intended 
to cover Bullinger’s view on that subject. It is language to 
which Zuingle and Cicolampadius, as Calvin says on another 
occasion, would not object. This is the more remarkable when 
we consider the historical circumstances under which this cate- 
chism was drawn up, and its decidedly irenical object. No part 
of Germany was more distracted by the sacramentarian contro- 
versy than the Pilatinate. Nowhere was greater exertion made 
to conciliate the Lutherans by framing expressions which they 
could adopt. Yet this catechism, framed under these circum- 
stances, teaches nothing to which the ministers of Zurich would 
be unwilling to subscribe. 

The only other public symbol which it is necessary to cite, is 
the Second Helvetic Confession. This on some accounts is the 
most authoritative of all the confessions of the Reformed church. 
It was drawn up by Bullinger in 1562. In 1565, the Elector 
Frederick, above mentioned, alarmed by the furious contentions 
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in his dominions, and annoyed by the misrepresentations of the 
Lutherans, wrote to Bullinger to send him a confession which 
would if possible unite the parties, or at least silence the clamours 
of the Lutherans, and which the Elector might present at the 
approaching diet of the empire to refute the calumnies directed 
against the Reformed. Bullinger sent this confession which he 
had prepared some years before. The Elector was perfectly 
well satisfied. To give it weight it was then sanctioned by the 
Helvetic churches, and soon became one of the most generally 
recognised standards of the Reformed in all parts of Europe. 
What it teaches on the Lord’s supper is entitled to be regarded 
asa fair exhibition of the real doctrine of the church. ‘The 
fact that it was written by Bullinger, the successor of Zuingle at 
Zurich, the great opponent of what was considered peculiar in 
Calvin’s views of this subject, would lead us to expect to find in 
it nothing but what the Zurich ministers could cordially adopt. 
In the 19th ch. it is taught concerning the sacraments in 
general, 1. That they are mystic symbols, or holy rites, or sacred 
actions, including the word, signs, and the things signified. 
2. That there were sacraments under the old as well as under 
the new economy. 3. That God is their author, and still ope- 
rates through them. 4. That Christ is the great object pre- 
sented in them, the substance and matter of them, the lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, the rock of which all our 
fathers drank, &c. 5. Therefore as far as the substance is con- 
cerned, the sacraments of the two dispensations are equal ; they 
have the same author, the same significancy and effect. 6. The 
old have been abolished, and baptism and the Lord’s supper in-’ 
troduced in their place. 7. Then follows an exposition of the 
constituent parts of a sacrament. First, the word, by which the 
elements are constituted sacred signs. Water, bread and wine, 
are, in themselves, apart from divine appointment, no sacred 
symbols. It isthe word of God added to them, consecrating or 
setting them apart, which gives them their sacramental charac- 
ter. Secondly, the signs, being thus consecrated, receive the 
names of the things signified. Water is called regeneration, the 
bread and wine, the body and blood of Christ, i. e. the symbols 
or sacraments of his body and blood. They are not changed in 
their own nature. They are called by the names of the things 
signified, because the two are sacramentally united, that is, 
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united by mystical significance and divine appointment. 8. In 
the next paragraph the confession rejects, on the one hand, the 
Romish doctrine of consecration; and, on the other, the opinion 
of those who either make the sacraments mere common signs, or 
entirely useless. 9. The benefits signified are not so included 
or bound to the sacraments, that all who receive the signs receive 
the things signified ; nor does the efficacy depend on the admin- 
istrator ; nor their integrity, upon the receiver. As the word of 
God, continues his word, whether men believe or not, so it is 
with the sacraments. 

The 21st chapter is devoted to the Lord’s supper. The fol- 
lowing passages, which we prefer giving in the original, will 
suffice to exhibit the doctrine here taught: 

Ut autem rectius et perspicacius intelligatur, quomodo caro et 
sanguis Christi sint cibus et potus fidelium, percipianturque a 
fidelibus ad vitam aeternam, paucula haec adjiciemus. Mandu- 
catio non est unius generis. _ Est enim manducatio corporalis, qua 
cibus in os percipitur ab homine, dentibus atteritur, et in ventrem 
deglutitur. - . . Nothing of this kind, of course is admitted 
with regard to the Lord’s supper. 

Est et spiritualis manducatio corporis Christi, non ea quidem, 
qua existimemus cibum ipsum mutari in spiritum, sed qua, ma- 
nente in sua essentia et proprietate corpore et sanguine Domini, 
ea nobis communicantur spiritualiter, utique non corporali modo, 
sed spirituali, per spiritum sanctum, qui videlicet ea, quae per 
carnem et sanguinem Domini pro nobis in mortem tradita, parata | 
sunt, ipsam inquam remissionem peccatorum, liberationem, et 
vitam aeternam, applicat et confert nobis, ita ut Christus in nobis 
vivat, et nos in ipso vivamus, efficitque ut ipsum, quo talis sit, 
cibus et potus spiritualis noster, id est, vita nostra, vera fide per- 
cipiamus. . . . Et sicut oportet cibum in nosmetipsos edendo 
recipere, ut operatur in nobis, suamque efficaciam exerat, cum 
extra nos positus, nihil nobis prosit; ita necesse est nos fide 
Christum recipere, ut noster fiat, vivatque in nobis, et nos in 
ipso. . . . Ex quibus omnibus claret nos, per spiritualem 
cibum, minime intelligere imaginarium, nescio quem, cibum, sed 
ipsum Domini corpus pro nobis traditum, quod tamen percipiatur 
a fidelibus, non corporaliter, sed spiritualiter per fidem. 

Fit autem hic esus et potus spiritualis, etiam extra Domini 
coenam, et quoties, aut ubicunque homo in Christum crediderit. 
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Quo fortassis illud Augustini pertinet, Quid paras dentem et 
venirem ? crede, et manducasti. 

Praeter superiorem manducationem spiritualem, est et sacra- 
mentalis manducatio corporis Domini, qua fidelis non tantum 
spiritualiter et interne participat vero corpore et sanguine 
Domini, sed foris etiam accedendo ad mensam Domini, accipit 
visibile corporis et sanguinis Domini sacramentum. 

We have thus furnished, as it appears to us, adequate mate- 
rials for a clear and decided judgment as to what was the real 
doctrine of the Reformed church as to the Lord’s Supper. We 
propose now to review these materials and apply them to the 
decision of the various questions agitated on this subject. 


In what sense is Christ present in the Lord’s Supper ? 


The authorities above cited, and the private writings of the 
Reformed theologians, are abundant in teaching that Christ is 
present in the Lord’s supper. They represent it as a calumny, 
when the Lutherans asserted that the Reformed regarded the 
bread and wine as representing the body and blood of Christ in 
no other sense than a statute represents Hercules or Mercury. 
Zuingle says, we have never denied that the body of Christ is 
sacramentally and mystically present in the Lord’s supper. 
They admitted not only that he is present as God and by his 
Spirit, but in an important sense as to his body and blood. The 
whole controversy relates to this latter point, viz., to the mode 
in which the body and blood of Christ are present in the Lord’s 
supper. In deciding this point, the Reformed theologians 
are very accurate in determining the different senses in which 
a thing may be said to be present. The word presence, they 
say, isa relative term, and cannot be understood without refer- 
ence to the object said to be present, and the subject. to which it 
is present. For presence is nothing but the application of an 
object to the faculty suited to the perception of it. Hence, 
there is a two-fold presence, viz., of things sensible and of things 
spiritual. ‘The former are present, as the word imports, when 
they are prae sensibus, so as to be perceived by the senses; the 
latter, when they are presented to the intelligence so as to be 
apprehended and enjoyed. Again, presence even as to sensible 
objects is not to be confounded with nearness. It stands opposed 
not to distance, but to absence. The sun is as near to us when 
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absent at night, as whea present by day. A thing therefore 
may be present as to efficacy and virtue, which is at a great dis- | 
tance locally. In which of these senses are the body and blood 
of Christ present in the Lord’s supper? All the Reformed, 
in answer to this question, say that it is not in the sense of local 
nearness. ‘The bread is neither transmuted into the body of 
Christ, as Romanists say, nor is his body locally present in, with 
and under the bread, according to the Lutheran doctrine. The 
presence is to the mind, the object is not presented to the senses, 
but apprehended by faith. It is a presence of virtue and effi- 
cacy not of propinquity. All these statements, both negative 
and positive, are found in the authorities referred to in the pre- 
ceding pages. The Helv. Conf. chap. 21, says: “'The body of 
Christ is in heaven at the right hand of God. . . . Yet the 
Lord is not absent from his church when celebrating his supper. 
The sun is absent from us in heaven, nevertheless it is effica- 
ciously present with us; how much more is Christ, the Sun of 
righteousness, though absent as to the body, present with us, not 
corporally indeed, but spiritually, by his vivifying influence.” 
Calvin, in the Consensus Tigurinus, art. xxi. says: “Every 
imagination of local presence is to be entirely removed. For 
while the signs are here on earth seen by the eyes and handled 
by the hands, Christ, so far as he is a man, is no where else than 
in heaven; and is to be sought only by the mind and by faith. It is 
therefore an irrational and impious superstition to include him in 
the earthly elements.” In the 10th art. it is taught that he is 
present in the promise, not in the signs. 

Ursinus, the principal author of the Heidleberg Citachiont 
in his exposition of that formulary, says: “These two, the sign 
and the thing signified, are united together in this sacrament, 
not by any copulation, or corporal and local existence of one in 
the other, much less by transubstantiation, or changing the one 
into the other; but by signifying, sealing and exhibiting the one 
by the other. That is, by a sacramental union, whose bond is 
the promise added to the bread, requiring the faith of the re- 
ceivers. Whence it is clear, that these things in their lawful 
use, are always jointly exhibited and received, but not without 
faith of the promise, viewing and apprehending the thing pro- 
mised, now present in the sacrament; yet not present or inclu- 
ded in the sign as ina vessel containing it; but present in the 
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promise, which is the better part, the life and soul of the sacra- 
ment. For they want judgment who affirm that Christ’s body 
cannot be present in the sacrament, except it be in or under the 
bread; as if forsooth, the bread alone, without the promise, were 
either the sacrament, or the principal part of the sacrament.’”* 

There is, therefore, a presence of Christ’s body in the Lord’s 
supper; not local, but spiritual; not for the senses but for the 
mind and to faith; not of nearness but of efficacy. This pre- 
sence (as Zuingle said, “if they want words”), the Reformed 
were willing to callreal ; if by real was understood not essential 
or corporal, but true and efficacious, as opposed to imaginary or 
ineffective. So far as this point is concerned there is no doubt 
as to the doctrine of the Reformed church. 


What is meant by feeding on the body and blood of Christ? 
This question does not relate to the thing received, but simply 
to the mode of receiving. What is intended by sacramental 
manducation? In reference to this point, all the Reformed 
agreed as to the following particulars: 1. This eating was not 
with the mouth, either after the manner of ordinary food, which 
the Lutherans themselves denied, or in any other manner. The . 
mouth was not, in this case, the organ of reception. 2. It is 
only by the soul that the body and blood of Christ are received. 
3. It is by faith, which is declared to be the hand and the mouth 
of the soul. 4. It is by or through the power of the Holy Ghost. 
As to all these points there is a perfect agreement among the sym- 
bols of the Reformed church. Con. Tig. art. 23. “That Christ 
feeds our souls with his body and blood, here set forth, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, is not to be understood as involving 
any mixture or transfusion of substance, but that we derive life 
from his body once offered as a sacrifice, and from his blood shed 
as an expiation.” Belgic Con. art. 35. God, it is said, sent 
Christ, as the true bread from heaven, “which nourishes and sus- 
tains the spiritual life of believers, if it be eaten ; thatis, if it be 
applied and received by the Spirit through faith.” Ursinus: 
“There is then in the Lord’s supper a double meat and drink, 
one external, visible and terrene, namely, bread and wine; and 
another internal. ‘There is also a double eating and receiving ; 
an external and signifying, which is the corporal receiving of the 


* Quoted by Dr. Nevin, p. 91. 
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bread and wine; that is, that which is performed by the hands, 
mouth and senses of the body; and an internal, invisible, and 
signified, which is the fruition of Christ’s death, and a spiritual 
ingrafting into Christ’s body; that is, which is not performed by 
the hands and mouth, but by the spirit and faith,” 

As to the question whether there is any difference between 
eating and believing, the authorities differ. The Zurich confes- 
sion, and the Helv., quoted above distinctly say there isnot. The 
former says: “ Hating is believing, and believing is eating.” The 
latter says: “This eating takes place as often and whenever a 
man believes in Christ.’ So the Belgic confession, just quoted. 
Calvin, however, makes a distinction between the two, eating, 
he says, is not faith, but the effect of faith. “'There are some,” 
he says, “ who define in a word, that to eat the flesh of Christ 
and to drink his blood, is no other than to believe on Christ 
himself. But I conceive that in that remarkable discourse, in 
which Christ recommends us to feed upon his body, he intended 
to teach us something more striking and sublime; namely, that 
we are quickened by a real participation of him, which he desig- 
nates by the terms eating and drinking, that no person might 
suppose the life which we receive from him to consist in simple 
knowledge. . . . At the same, we confess there is no eating 
but by faith, and it is impossible to imagine any other ; but the 
difference between me and those whose opinion I now oppose, is 
this . . . they consider eating to be faith itself, but I ap- 
prehend it to be rather a consequence of faith.” We do not see 
the force of this distinction. It all depends upon the latitude 
given to the idea of faith. If you restrict it to knowledge and 
assent, there is room for the distinction between eating and be- 
lieving. But if faith includes the real appropriation of Christ, 
it includes all Calyin seems to mean by both terms, eating and 
believing. 'This question is of no historical importance. It 
created no diversity of opinion, in the church. 

The question, whether eating the flesh of Christ, and drink- 
ing his blood is confined to the Lord’s supper; in other words, 
whether there is any special benefit or communion with Christ 
to be had there, and which cannot elsewhere be obtained, the 
Romanists and Lutherans answer in the affirmative; the Re- 
formed unanimously in the negative. "They make indeed a dis- 
tinction between spiritual and sacramental manducation. What 
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is elsewhere received by faith, without the signs and significant 
actions, isin the sacraments received in connexion with them. 
This is clearly taught in the confession of Zurich, 1545, quoted 
above; also in the second Helv. confession as has already been 
shown. ‘That confession vindicates this doctrine from the charge 
of rendering the sacrament useless. For, as it says, though we 
receive Christ once, we need to receive him continually and to 
have our faith strengthened from day to day. Calvin teaches the 
same doctrine in the Con. Tig. art. 19, “The verity which is 
figured in the sacraments, believers receive extra eorum usum. 
Thus in baptism, Paul’s sins were washed away, which had 
already been blotted out. Baptism was to Cornelius the laver of 
regeneration, though he had before received the Spirit. And 
so in the Lord’s supper, Christ communicates himself to us, 
though he had already imparted himself to us and dwells within 
us.” The office of the sacraments he teaches is to confirm and ° 
increase our faith. In his defence of this Consensus, he ex- 
presses surprise that a doctrine so plainly proved by experience 
and scripture, should be called into question. (Niemeyer’s Col. 
p- 212). In the decree of the French National Synod of 1572, 
already quoted, it is said, “The same Lord Jesus both as to his 
substance and gifts, is offered to us in baptism and the ministry 
of the word, and received by believers.” 

We find the same doctrine in the Book of Common Prayer of 
the church of England. In the office for the communion of the 
sick, the minister is directed to instruct a parishioner who is pre- 
vented receiving the sacrament, “ that if he do truly repent him 
of his sins, and steadfastly believe that Jesus Christ hath suffered 
death for him on the cross, and shed his blood for his redemption, 
earnestly remembering the benefits he hath thereby, and giving 
him hearty thanks therefor, he doth eat and drink the body and 
blood of our Saviour Christ profitably to his soul’s health, though 
he do not receive the sacrament with his mouth.” On this 
point there was no diversity of opinion in any part of the Re- 
formed church. ‘There was no communion of Christ, no partici- 
pation of his body and blood, not offered to believers and received 
by them, elsewhere than at the Lord’s table and by other means. 
This is exalting the grace of God without depreciating the 
value of the sacraments. 
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What is meant by the body and blood of Christ as received in 
the sacrament 2 


The language employed in answer to this question is very 
various. It is said, we received Christ and his benefits, his flesh 
and blood, his true body, his natural body, his substance, the sub- 
stance of his flesh and blood. All these forms of expression 
occur. Calvin says, we receive the substance of Christ. The 
Gallican Confession says, “We are fed with the substance of his 
body and blood.” The Belgic Confession, That we received “his 
natural body.” The question is, What does this mean? There 
is one thing in which all parties agreed, viz., that our union with 
Christ was a real union, that we receive him and not his benefits 
merely; that he dwells in his people by his Spirit, whose pre- 
sence is the presence of Christ. Though all meant this, this is 
not all that is intended by the expressions above cited. What is 
meant by saying we receive his flesh and blood, or the substance 
of them? ‘The negative answer to this question given by the 
Reformers uniformily is, they do not mean that we partake of 
the material particles of Christ’s body, nor do they express any 
mixture or transfusion of substance. The affirmative statement 1s, 
in general terms, just as uniform, that these expressions indicate 
the virtue, efficacy, life-giving power of his body. But there 
are two ways in which this was understood. Some intended by 
it, not the virtue of Christ’s body and blood as flesh and blood, but 
their virtue as a body broken and of blood as shed, that is, their 
sacrificial, atoning efficacay. Others, however, insisted that be- 
sides this there was a vivifying efficacy imparted to the body of 
Christ by its union with the divine nature, and that by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, the believer in the Lord’s supper and else- 
where, received into his soul and by faith this mysterious and 
supernatural influence. This was clearly Calvin’s idea, though 
he often contented himself with the expression of the former of 
these views. His doctrine is fully expressed in the following 
passages. “ We acknowledge, without any circumlocution that 
the flesh of Christ, is life-giving, not only because once in it our 
salyation was obtained; but because now, we being united to him 
in sacred union, it breathes life into us. Or, to use fewer words, 
because being by the power of the Spirit engrafted into the body 
of Christ, we have a common life with him; for from the hidden 
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fountain of divinity life is, in a wonderfully way, infused into the 
flesh of Christ, and thence flows out to us.” Again: “ Christ is 
absent from us as to the body, by his Spirit, however, dwelling 
in us, he so lifts us to himself in heaven, that he transfuses the 
life-giving vigour of his flesh into us,as we grow by the vital 
heat of the sun.” From these and many similar passages, it is 
plain, Calyin meant by receiving the substance of Christ’s body, 
receiving its virtue or vigour, not merely as a sacrifice, but also 
the power inherent in it from its union with the divine nature, 
and flowing from it as heat from the sun. 

The other explanation of this matter is that by receiving the 
substance of Christ’s body, or by receiving his flesh and blood, 
was intended receiving their life-giving efficacy as a sacrifice 
once offered on the cross for us. This view is clearly expressed 
in the Zurich Confession of 1545. “'To eat the bread of Christ 
is to believe on him as crucified. . . His flesh once benefited 
us on earth, now it benefits here no longer, and is no longer 
here.” The same view is expressed by Calvin himself in the 
Con. Tig. 1549. In the 19th article we are said to eat the 
flesh of Christ, “because we derive our life from that flesh 
once offered in sacrifice for us, and from his blood shed as an ex- 
piation.” With equal clearness the same idea is presented in 
the Heidleberg Catechism, 1560. In question 79, it is his eruci- 
fied body and shed blood which are declared to be the food of the 
soul. The same thing is still more plainly asserted in the Helv. 
Confession 1566,c.21. In the first paragraph, it is said, “ Christ 
as delivered unto death for us and asa Saviour is the sum of this 
sacrament.” In the third paragraph this eating is explained as 
the application, by the Spirit, of the benefits of Christ’s death. 
And lower down, the food of the soul is declared to be caro 
Christi tradita pro nobis, et sanguis ejus effusus pronobis. In- 
deed as this confession was written by Bullinger, minister of 
Zurich, the great opponent of Calvin’s peculiar view, it could 
not be expected to teach any other doctrine. In what is called 
the Anglican Confession, drawn up by Bishop Jewell 1562, the 
same view is presented. It is there said: “We maintain that 
Christ exhibits himself truly present. . . that in the supper we 
feed upon him by faith and in the spirit (fide et spiritu) and that 
we have eternal life from his cross and blood.” 'To draw life 
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from the cross is here the same as to draw it from his blood, and 
of course must refer to the sacrificial efficacy of his death. 

The question now arises which of the two views above stated 
is entitled to be regarded as the real doctrine of the Reformed ? 
The whole church united in saying believers receive the body 
and blood of Christ. They agreed in explaining this to mean 
that they received the virtue, efficacy or vigour of his body and 
blood. But some understood, thereby, the virtue of his body as 
broken and of his blood as shed, that is, their sacrificial efficacy. 
Others said that besides this, there was a mysterious virtue in 
the body of Christ due to its union with the divine nature, which 
virtue was by the Holy Spirit conveyed to the believer. Which 
of these views is truly symbolical? The fairest answer to this 
question probably is, neither to the exclusion of the other. 
Those who held to the one, expressed their fellowship with 
those who held the other. Calvin and Bullinger united in the 
Consensus Tigurinus from which the latter view is excluded. 
Both views are expressed in the public confessions. Some have 
the one, some the other. 

But if a decision must be made between them, the higher au- 
thority is certainly due to the doctrine of sacrificial efficacy first 
mentioned. 1. It has high symbolical authority in its favour. 
Its being clearly expressed in the Con. Tig. the common plat- 
form of the church, on this whole subject, and in the Second 
Hely. Con. the most authoritative of all the symbols of the Re- 
formed church, and even in the Heidleberg Catechism, outweighs 
the private authority of Calvin or the dubious expression of the 
Gallican, Belgic, and some minor Confessions. 2. What is per- 
haps of more real consequence, the sacrificial view, is the only 
one that harmonizes with the other doctrines of the chureh. The 
other is an uncongenial foreign element derived partly from the 
influence of previous modes of thought, partly from the dominant 
influence of the Lutherans and the desire of getting as near to 
them as possible, and partly, no doubt, from a too literal inter- 
pretation of certain passages of scripture, especially John vi. 
54—58, and Eph. v: 30. It is difficult to reconcile the idea that 
a life-giving influence emanates from the glorified body of Christ, 
with the universally received doctrine of the Reformed Church, 
that we receive Christ as fully through the ministry of the word 
as in the Lord’s supper. However strongly some of the Reformed 
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asserted that we partake of the true or natural body of Christ, 
and are fed by the substance of his flesh and blood, they all main- 
tained that this was done whenever faith in him was exercised. 
Not to urge this point however. All the Reformed taught, Cal- 
vin perhaps more earnestly than most others, that our union 
with Christ since the incarnation is the same in nature as that 
enjoyed by the saints under the old dispensation. ‘This is per- 
fectly intelligible if the virtue of his flesh and blood, which we 
receive in the Lord’s supper, is its virtue as a sacrifice, because 
he was the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. His 
sacrifice was as effectual for the salvation of Abraham as of Paul, 
and could be appropriated as fully by the faith of the one as by 
that of the other. But if the virtue in question is a mysterious 
power due to the hypostatical union, flowing from Christ’s body 
in heaven, it must be a benefit peculiar to believers living since 
the incarnation. It is impossible that those living before the 
advent could partake of Christ’s body, in this sense, because it 
did not then exist; 1t had not as yet been assumed into union 
with the divine nature. We find therefore that Romanists and 
nominal Protestants, make the greatest distinction as to the rela- 
tion of the ancient saints to God and that of believers since the 
advent, between the sacraments of the one dispensation and those 
of the other. All this is consistent and necessary on their theory 
of the incarnation, of the church and of the sacraments, but it is 
all in the plainest contradiction to the doctrine of the Reformed 
Church.* Here then is an element which does not accord with 
the other doctrines of that church; and this incongruity is one 
good reason for not regarding it as a genuine portion of its faith. 

Another good reason for this conclusion is, that the doctrine 
almost immediately died out of the church. It had no root in the 
system and could not live. We hear nothing from the immediate 
successors of Calvin and Beza, of this mysterious, or as it was 
sometimes called, miraculous influence of Christ?s heavenly body. 
Turrettin, Beza’s contemporary, expressly discards it. So does 
Pictet, who followed Turrettin, and so do the Reformed theolo- 
gians asa body.{ As a single indication of this fact we refer to 


* If any one doubts this assertion, let him read Calvin’s Institutes B. iv. c. 14 
§ 20—25. ‘This subject however will come up in another place. rye 
+ We had transcribed various authorities as to this point, but are obliged to ex- 
clude them for the want of space. We refer the reader only to Turrettin’s statement 
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Craig’s catechism, written under an order of the General Assem- 
bly of the church of Scotland, of 1590, and sanctioned by that 
body in 1592. It will be remembered that the Scotch confes- 
sion of 1560, before quoted, follows the very language of Calvin 
on this particular point. In Craig’s catechism however, we 
have the following exhibition of the subject. “Ques. What 
signifieth the action of the supper? Ans. That our souls are 
fed spiritually by the body and blood of Jesus Christ. John vi. 54. 
Ques. 71. When is this done? A. When we feel the efficacy 
of his death in our conscience by the spirit of faith. John 
vi. 33. . . « Ques. 75. Is Christ’s body in the elements? 
A. No, but it isin heaven. Actsi.11. Ques. 76. Why then is 
the element called his body? A. Because it isa sure seal of his 
body given to our souls?” In the “Confession of Faith used in 
the English congregation of Geneva,” the very first in date of 
the symbols of the Scotch church, it is said: “So the supper 
declareth that God, a provident Father, doth not only feed our 
bodies, but also nourishes our souls with the graces and benefits 
of Jesus Christ, which the scriptures calleth eating of his flesh 
and drinking of his blood.” ! 

It is of course admitted that a particular doctrine’s dying out 
of the faith of a church, is, of itself, no sufficient evidence that 
it was not a genuine part of its original belief. ‘This is too obvi- 
ous to need remark. ‘There is, however, a great difference be- 
tween a doctrine’s being lost by a process of decay and by the 
process of growth. It is very possible that a particular opinion 
may be engrafted into a system, without having any logical or 
vital union with it, and is the more certain to be ejected, the 
more vigorous the growth and healthful the life of that system. 
The fundamental principles of Protestantism are the exclusive 
normal authority of scripture, and justification by faith alone. 
If that system lives and grows it must throw off every thing in- 
compatible with those principles. It is the fact of this peculiar 
view of a mysterious influence of the glorified body of Christ, 
having ceased to live, taken in connection with its obvious incom- 
patibility with other articles of the Reformed faith, that we urge 
asa collateral argument against its being a genuine portion of 


of the question as between the Reformed and Lutherans, where he will see this 
whole matter ventilated with that masterly discrimination for which ‘'urrettin is 
unrivalled. Theol. Elenet. III. p. 567, 
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that system of doctrine. According to the most authoritative 
standards of the Reformed church, we receive the body and blood 
of Christ, as a sacrifice, just as Abraham and David received 
them, who ate of the same spiritual meat and drank of the same 
spiritual drink. The church is one, its life is one, its food is 
one, from Adam to the last of the redeemed. 


What is the effect of receiving the body and blood of Christ 2 


This question is nearly allied to the preceding. In general 
terms it is answered by saying, that union with Christ, and the 
consequent reception of his benefits, is the effect of the believing 
reception of the Lord’s supper. In the Basel confession, it is 
said, “So that we, as members of his body, as our true head, live 
in him and he in us.” The Geneva catechism says the effect 
is “That we coalesce with him in the same life.” The Scotch 
Confession says, “We surely believe that he abides in them (be- 
lievers) and they in him, so that they become flesh of his flesh 
and bone of his bones.” The Heidleberg catechism has much 
the same words, adding, “and ever live and are governed by one 
Spirit, as the members of our body by one soul.” The Second 
Helv. Confession says, the effect of the Lord’s supper is, such an 
application of the purchase of Christ’s death, by the Holy Spirit, 
“that he lives in us and we in him.” So the Ang. Confession 
and others. 

In explaining the nature of this union between Christ and his 
people, the Reformed standards reject entirely, as we have 
already seen, every thing like corporeal contact, or the mixture 
or transfusion of substance. ‘The proof of this point has already 
been sufficiently presented. We add only the language of Cal- 
vin. He says in opposition to the Lutherans: “If they insist 
that the substance of Christ’s flesh is mingled with the soul of 
man, in how many absurdities do they involve themselves?”* 
See also his Inst. iv. 17,32. In this negative statement, as to 
the nature of this union, all the Reformed agreed. They agreed 
also in the affirmative statement that we receive Christ him- 
self and not merely his benefits. The union with Christ is a 
real, and not an imaginary or merely moral one. This is often 
expressed by saying we receive the substance of Christ, 1. e. as 


* See his Defence of the Consensus Tigurinus. 
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they explain it, Christ himself, or the Holy Spirit, by whom he 
dwells in his people.* Their common mode of representation is 
that contained in the Con. Tig. Haec spiritualis est communica- 
tio quam habemus.cum filio Dei, dum Spiritu suo in nobis habi- 
tans faciat credentes omnes, omnium, quae in se resident, bonorum 
compotes. The mode in which this subject is represented in 
scripture and in the Reformed standards, is, that when the Holy 
Spirit comes to one of God’s chosen with saving power, the soul 
is regenerated ; the first exercise of its new life is faith; Christ 
is thereby received; the union with him is thus consummated ; 
and on this follows the imputation of righteousness and all saving 
benefits. 

The only question is whether besides this union effected by 
the Holy Spirit, there is on our part any participation of Christ’s 
human body or of his human nature as such. 'This takes us back 
to the question already considered, relating to the mode of recep- 
tion and the thing received, when it is said in scripture, that we 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of the Son of Man. As to these 
questions, it will be remembered the Reformed agreed as to the 
following points: 1. That this reception is by the soul. 2. 
Through faith, not through the mouth. 3. By the power of the 
Holy Ghost. 4. That this receiving Christ’s body is not con- 
fined to the Lord’s supper, but takes place whenever faith in 
him is exercised. 5. That it was common to believers before 
and after the coming of the Son of God in the flesh. We have 
here a complete estoppel of the claim of the authority of the 
Reformed church in behalf of the doctrine that our union with 
Christ involves a participation of his human body, nature, or life. 
If it be asked, however, in what sense that church teaches that 
we are flesh of Christ’s flesh, and bone of his bones? the answer 
is, in the same sense in which Paul says the same thing. And 

* All these forms of expressions, illustrated and interchanged as they are in the 
Confessions, occur also in the early Reformed theologians. Thus Turrettin says: 
«The union between Christ and us is never in scripture spoken of as bodily, but 
spiritual and mystical, which can only be by the Spirit and faith.” Tom. III. p. 
576. “The bond of our union . . . is on the part of Christ the efficacious opera- 
tion of his Spirit, on our part, faith, and thence love.” p. 578. This union he 
adds, is called substantial and essential in reference to its verity. He asserts that 
we receive “ the substance of Christ.” ‘Because Christ is inseparable from his 
benefits. The believers under the Old Testament are correctly said to have been 


made partakers of Christ himself, and so of his body and blood, which were present 
to their faith; hence they are said to have drunk of that rock, which was Christ.” 


p. 580. ; 
VOL. XX.—NO. I. 17 
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his meaning is very plain. He tells us that a husband should 
love his wife as his own body. He that loveth his wife loveth 
himself. His wife is himself, for the Scriptures say, they are 
one flesh. All this he adds, is true of Christ and his people. 
He loves the church as himself. She is his bride; flesh of 
his flesh and bone of his bones. If the intimate relationship, the 
identification of feelings, affections and interests, between a man 
and his wife, if their spiritual union, justifies the assertion that 
that they are one flesh, far more may the same thing be said of 
the spiritual relation between Christ and his people, which is 
much more intimate, sublime and mysterious, arising, as it does 
from the inhabitation of one and the same Spirit, and producing 
not only a union of feeling and affection, but of life. The same 
apostle tells us that believers are one body and members one of 
another, not in yirtue of their common human nature, nor because 
they all partake of the humanity of Christ, but because they all 
have one Spirit. Such as we understand it is the doctrine of 
the Reformed church and of the Bible as to the mystical union. 


What efficacy belongs to the Lord’s Supper as a Sacrament? 


Qn this point the Reformed, in the first place, reject the 
Romish doctrine that the sacraments contain the grace they 
signify, and that they convey that grace, by the mere administra- 
tion, to all who do not oppose an. obstacle. Secondly, the Lu- 
theran dectrine, which attributes to the sacraments an inherent 
supernatural power, due indeed not to the signs, but the word of 
God connected with them, but which is nevertheless always ope- 
rative, provided there be faith in the receiver. Thirdly, the 
doctrine of the Socinians and others, that the sacraments are 
mere badges of profession, or empty signs of Christ and his bene- 
fits. They are declared to be efficacious means of grace; but 
their efficacy, as such, is referred neither to any virtue in them 
nor in him that administers them, but solely to the attending 
operation or influence of the Holy Spirit, precisely as in the case 
of the word. Itis the virtus Spiritus Sancti extrinsecus acce- 
dens, to which all their supernatural or saving efficacy is refer- 
red. . They have, indeed, the moral objective power of signifi- 
cant emblems and seals of divine appointment, just as the word 
has its.inherent moral power; but their efficacy as means of 
grace, their power, in other words, to convey grace depends 
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entirely, as in the case of the word, on the co-operation of the 
Holy Ghost. Hence the power is in no way tied to the sacra- 
ments. It may be exerted without them. It does not always 
attend them, nor is it confined to the time, place or service. 
The favourite illustration of the Lutheran doctrine is drawn 
from the history of the woman who touched the hem of our Sa- 
viour’s garment. As there was always supernatural virtue in 
him, which flowed out to all who applied to him in faith, so there 
is in the sacraments. The Reformed doctrine is illustrated by 
a reference to our Saviour’s anointing the eyes of the blind man 
with the clay. There was no virtue in the clay to make the 
man see, the effect was due to the attending power of Christ. 
The modern rationalists smile at all these distinctions and say it 
all amounts to the same thing. These three views however are 
radically different in themselves, and have produced radically 
different effects, where they have severally prevailed. 

All the points, both negative and positive, included in the 
statement of the Reformed doctrine, above given, are clearly 
presented with perfect unanimity in their symbolical books. In 
the Gall. Conf., art. 34, it is said, “We acknowledge, that these 
external signs are such, that through them God operates by the 
power of his Holy Spirit.” Helv. Conf. ii. c. 19, “We do not 
sanction the doctrine that grace and the things signified are so 
bound to the signs or included in them, that those who” receive 
the signs receive also the blessings they represent. When this 
fails, the fault is indeed in the receiver, just as in the case of the 
word, God in both offers his grace. His word does not cease to 
be true and divine, nor do the sacraments lose their integrity, 
because men do not receive them in faith and to their salvation. 
See ch. 21, at the end. The Consensus Tigurinus teaches, as 
we have already seen, that the sacraments have no virtue in 
themselves, as means of grace : Si quid boni nobis per sacramen- 
ta confertur, id non fit propria eorum virtute. . . Deus enim 
solus est, gui Spiritu suo agit. Art. 12. In the following ar- 
ticles it is taught that they benefit only believers, that grace is 
not tied to them, that believers receive elsewhere the same 
grace, and that the blessing often follows long after the adminis- 
tration. The Scotch Conf. ch. 21, teaches that the whole benefit 
flows “from faith apprehending Christ, who alone renders the 
sacraments efficacious.” In the Geneva Cat. the question is asked: 
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“Do you believe that the power and efficacy of the sacrament, 
instead of being included in the element, flow entirely from the 
Spirit of God? Ans. So I believe, that is, should it please the 
Lord to exercise his power through his own instruments to the 
end to which he has appointed them.” It is not worth while to 
multiply quotations, for as to this point, there was no diversity 
of opinion.. We would only refer the reader to Calvin’s Inst. iv. 
14, a passage, which though directed against the Romanists, has 
a much wider scope. He there declares it to be a purely dia- 
bolical error to teach men to expect justification from the sacra- 
ments, instead of from faith ; and insists principally on two things, 
first, that nothing is conferred through the sacraments beyond 
what is offered in the word ; and, secondly, that they are not ne- 
cessary to salvation,'the blessings may be had without them. He 
confirms his own doctrine by the saying of Augustin: Invisibilem 
sanctificationem sine visibili signo esse posse, et visibile rursum 
signum sine vera sanctificatione. 

Such then, as we understand it, is the true doctrine of the Re- 
formed church on the Lord’s supper. By the Reformed church, 
we mean the Protestant churches of Switzerland, the Palatinate, 
France, Belgium, England, Scotland and elsewhere. According . 
to the public standards of these churches: 'Che Lord’s supper is 
a holy ordinance instituted by Christ, as a memorial of his death, 
wherein, under the symbols of bread and wine, his body as broken 
for us and his blood as shed for the remission of sins, are signified, 
and, by the power of the Holy Ghost, sealed and applied to be- 
lievers; whereby their union with Christ and their mutual fel- 
lowship are set forth and confirmed, their faith strengthened, 
and their souls nourished unto eternal lite. 

Christ is really present to his people, in this ordinance, not 
bodily, but by his Spirit; not in the sense of local nearness, but 
of efficacious operation. ‘They receive him, not with the mouth, 
but by faith; they receive his flesh, not as flesh, not as material. 
particles, nor its human life, but his body as broken and his blood 
as shed. ‘The union thus signified and effected, betwecn him 
and them is not a corporeal union, nor a mixture of substances, 
but spiritual and mystical, arising from the indwelling of the 
Spirit. The efficacy of this sacrament, as @ means of grace, is 
not in the signs, nor in the service, nor in the minister, nor in 
the word, but solely in the attending influence of the Holy Ghost. 
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This we believe to be a fair statement of the doctrine of the 
Reformed church. 


Dr. Nevin’s Theory.* 


Having already exceeded the readable limits of a review, we 
cannot pretend to do more in our notice of Dr. Neyvin’s book, 
than as briefly as possible state his doctrine and assign our rea- 
sons for considering it a radical rejection of the doctrine and’ 
theology of the Reformed church. It is no easy thing to give a 
just and clear exhibition of a theory confessedly mystical, and 
which involves some of the most abstruse points both of anthro- 
pology and theology. We have nothing to do however with any 
thing beyond this book. We do not assume to know how all 
these things lie in Dr. Nevin’s mind; how he reduces them to 
unity, or reconciles them with other doctrines of the Bible. Our 
concern is only with that part of the system which has here 
cropped out. How the strata lie underneath, we cannot tell. Dr. 
Nevin, in the full consciousness of the true nature of his own 
system, says the difficulties under which Calvin’s theory of the 
Lord's supper, labours, are “all connected with psychology, ap- 
plied either to the person of Christ or the persons of his people.” 
p. 166. The difference then lies in the region of psychology. 
That science has assumed a new form. It has made great pro- 
gress since the Reformation. “Its determinations,” he says, “have 
a right to be respected in any inquiry which has this subject for 
its object. No such inquiry can deserve to be called scientific, 
if it fails to take them into view,” p. 162. There may be truth 
in that remark. It is, however, none the less significant as in- 
dicating the nature of the system here taught. It is a peculiar 
psychology applied to the illustration and determination of 
Christian doctrine. It is founded on certain views of “organic 
law,” of personality, and of generic and individual life. If these 
scientific determinations are incorrect, the doctrine of this book, 
is gone. It has no existence apart from those determinations, or 
at least independent of them. Our first object is to state, as 
clearly as we can, what the theory is. 


* In calling the theory in question by Dr. Nevin’s name, we do not mean to 
charge him with having originated it. This he does not claim, and we do not 
assert. It is, as we understand it, the theory of Schleiermacher, so far as Dr. Ne- 


vin goes. 
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There is an organic law of life which gives unity wherever it 
exists, and to all the individuals through which it manifests 
itself. The identity of the human body resides not in the matter 
of which it is composed, but in its organic law. The same is 
true of any animal or plant. The same law may comprehend or 
reveal itself in many individuals, and continually propagate and 
extend itself. Hence there is a generic as well as an individual 
life. An acorn developed into an oak, in one view is a single 
existence; but it includes a life which may produce a thousand 
oaks. The life of the forest is still the life of the original acorn, 
as truly one, inwardly and organically, asin any single oak. Thus 
in the case of Adam; as to his individual life, he was a man, as 
to his generic life, he was the whole race. The life of all men 
is at last one and the same. Adam lives in his posterity as truly 
as he ever lived in his own person. They participate in his 
whole nature, soul and body, and are truly bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh. Not a particle of his body indeed has come 
down to us, the identity resolves itself into an invisible law. 
But this is an identity far more real than mere sameness of par- 
ticles. So also in the case of Christ. He was not only a man, 
but the man. He had not only an individual but a generic life. 
The Word in becoming flesh, did not receive into personal union 
with himself the nature of an individual man, but he took upon 
himself our common nature. The divinity was joined in per- 
sonal union with humanity. But wherever there is personality 
there is unity. A person has but one life. Adam had not one 
life of the soul and another of the body. There is no such dual- 
ism in our nature. Soul and body are but one life, the self-same 
organic law. ‘The soul to be complete to develop itself as a 
soul, must externalize itself, and this externalization is the 
body.* It is all one process, the action of one and the same living 
organic principle. The same is true as regards Christ. If he is 
one person, he hasone life. He has not one life of the body, ano- 
ther of the soul, and another of his divinity. It is one undivided 
life. We cannot partake of the one without partaking of the 
others. We cannot be united to him as to his body, without 
being united also with his soul:and divinity. His life isone and 


* To be sure the separate existence of the soul after death, and absent from the 
body, is an ugly fact. But we know so little of the intermediate state, it would be 
a pity to give up a theory, for so obscure a fact. 
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undivided, and is also a true human life. This is communicated 
to his people. The humanity of Adam is raised to a higher 
character by its union with the divine nature, but remains, in all 
respects, a true human life. 

The application of these psychological principles to the whole 
scheme of Christian doctrine is obvious and controlling. In the 
first place, the fall of Adam was the fall of the race. Not simply 
because he represented the race, but because the race was com- 
prehended in his person. Sin in him was sin in humanity and 
became an insurmountable law in the progress of its development. 
It was an organic ruin; the ruin of our nature; not simply be- 
cause all men are sinners, but as making’ all men sinners. Men 
do not make their nature, their nature makes them. The 
human race is not a sand heap; it is the power of a single life. 
Adam/’s sin is therefore our sin. It is imputed to us, indeed, but 
only because it is ours. We are born with his nature, and for 
this reason only are born also into his guilt. “A fallen life in 
the first place, and on the ground of this only, imputed guilt and 
condemnation.” p. 164, 191, &c., &c. 

In the second place, in order to our salvation it was requisite 
that the work of restoration should not so much be wrought for 
us and as in us. Our nature, humanity, must be healed, the 
power of sin incorporated in that nature must be destroyed. For 
this purpose the Logos, the divine Word, took our humanity into 
personal union with himself. It was our fallen humanity he 
assumed. Hence the necessity of suffering. He triumphed 
over the evil. His passion was the passion of humanity. This 
was the atonement. The principle of health came to its last 
struggle with the principle of disease, and gained the victory. 
Our nature was thus restored and elevated, and it is by our re- 
ceiving this renovated nature, that we are saved.. Christ’s merits 
are inseparable from his nature, they cannot be imputed to us, 
except so far as they are immanent in us. As in the case 
of Adam, we have his nature, and therefore his sin; so we have 
the nature of Christ and therefore his righteousness. The na- 
ture we receive from Christ is a theanthropic nature. F'or, as 
before remarked, being one person, his life is one. “ His divine 
nature is at the same time human, in the fullest sense.” p. 174. 
All that is included in him asa person, divinity, soul and body, 
are embraced in his life. It is not the life the Logos separately 
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taken, but the life of the Word made flesh, the divinity joined 
in personal union with our humanity ; which is thus exalted to 
an imperishable divine life. It is a divine human life. In the 
person of Christ, thus constituted, the true ideal of humanity is 
brought to view. Christ is the archetypal, ideal man. The in- 
carnation is the proper completion of humanity. “Our nature 
reaches after a true and real union with the nature of God, as 
the necessary complement and consummation of its own life, 
'The idea which it embodies can never be fully actualized under 
any other form.” p. 201. 

In the third place, Divine human nature as it exists in the 
person of Christ, passes over into the church. He is the source 
and organic principle of a new life introduced into the cen- 
tre of humanity itself, A new starting point is found in Christ. 
Our nature as it existed in Adam unfolded itself organical- 
ly, in his posterity; in like manner, as it exists in Christ, 
united with the divine nature, it passes over to his people, con- 
stituting the church. This processis not mechanical but organic, 
It takes place in the way of history, growth, regular living de- 
velopment.* By uniting our nature with the divine, he became 
the root of a new life for the race. “The word became flesh ; 
not a single man only, as one among many; but flesh, or human- 
ity in its universal conception. How else could he be the prin- 
ciple of a general life, the origin of a new order of existence for 
the human world as such?” p.210. “'The supernatural as thus 
made permanent and historical in the church, must, in the nature 
of the case, correspond with the form of the supernatural, as it 
appeared in Christ himself. For it is all one and the same life 
or constitution. ‘The church must have a true theanthropic 
character throughout. The union of the divine and human in 
her constitution, must be inward and real, a continuous revelation 
of God in the flesh, exalting this last continuously into the 
sphere of the Spirit.” p.247. The incarnation is, therefore, 


* Schleiermacher says, in his second Sendschreiben to Liicke « Wo Ueberna- 
tiirliches!bei mir vorkommt, da ist es immer ein Erstes ; es wird aber hernach ein 
Natiirliches als Zweites. So ist die Schopfung tibernatiirlich; aber sie wird her- 
nach Naturzusammenhang ; so ist Christus tbernatiirlich semem Anfang nach 
aber er wird natiirlich als rein menschliche Person, and ebenso ist es mit dem 
heiligen Geiste und der christlichen Kirche. Somewhat to the same effect, Dr 
Nevin somewhere says, The supernatural has become natural. aaeal 
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still present and progressive, in the way of actual, human devel- 
opment, in the church. 

‘There are two remarks, however, to be here made. First, ac- 
cording to this system, the mystical union implies a participation 
of the entire humanity of Christ, for if we are joined in real life- 
unity with the Logos, we should be exalted to the level of the 
Son of God. Still it is not with his soul alone, or his body alone, 
but with his whole person, for the life of Christ is one. Second, 
This union of Christ and his people, implies no ubiquity of his 
body, and no fusion of his proper personality with theirs. We 
must distinguish between the simple man and the universal man 
here joined in the same person, much asin the case of Adam. 
He was at once an individual and the whole race. So we dis- 
tinguish between Christ’s universal humanity in the church, and 
his humanity asa particular man, whom the heavens must receive 
unto the restitution of all things. p. 173. 

The incarnation being thus progressive, the church is in very 
deed, the depository and continuation of the Saviour’s thean- 
thropic life itself, in which powers and resources are continually 
at hand, involving a real intercommunion and interpenetration of 
the human and divine. p. 248. It follows also from this view 
of the case that the sacraments of the church, have a real objec- 
tive force. “The force of the sacrament is in the sacrament 
itself. Our faith is needed only to make room for it in our 
souls,” p. 183. “The things signified are bound to the signs by 
the force of a divine appointment ; so that the grace goes insep- 
arably along with the signs, and is truly present for all who ; are 
prepared to make it their own.” p. 62. 

In the fourth place, as to the mode of union with Christ, it is 
by regeneration. But this regeneration is by the church. If 
the church is the depository of the theanthropi¢ life of Christ, if 
the progress of the church takes place in the way of history, 
growth, living development, it would seem as unreasonable that 
a man should be united to Christ and made partaker of his nature, 
otherwise than by union with this external, historical church, as 
that he should possess the nature of Adam by immediate creation, 
instead of regular descent. It is by the ministrations of this liv- 
ing church, in which the incarnation of God is progressive, and 
by her grace-bearing sacraments, that the church life, which is 
the same as that of Christ, is continually carried over to new in- 
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dividuals. 'The life of the single Christian can be real only as 
born and sustained to the end by the life of the church, which is 
the living and life-giving body of Christ. The effect of the 
sacraments, therefore, is thus to convey and sustain the life of 
Christ, his whole divine-human life. We partake not of his 
divinity only, but also of his true and proper humanity ; not of 
his humanity in a separate form, nor of his flesh and blood alone, 
but of his whole life, as a single undivided form of existence. In 
the Lord’s supper consequently Christ is present in a peculiar 
and mysterious way; present as to his body, soul and divinity, 
not locally as included under the elements, but really ; the sign 
and thing signified, the inward and outward, the visible and in- 
visible, constitute one inseparable presence. Unbelievers indeed 
receive only the outward, because they lack the organ of recep- 
tion for the inward grace. Still the latter is there, and the be- 
liever receives both, the outward sign and the one undivided. 
theanthropic life of Christ, his body, soul and divinity. The 
Eucharist has therefore “a peculiar and aitogether extraordinary 
power.” It is, as Maurice is quoted as asserting, the bond of an 
universal life and the means whereby men become partakers of it. 

Such, as we understand it, is the theory unfolded in this book, 
It is in all its essential features Schleiermacher’s theory. We 
almost venture to hope that Dr. Nevin will consider it a fair ex- 
hibition, not so satisfactory of course, as he himself could make, 
but as good as could well be expected from the uninitiated. It 
is at least honestly done, and to the best of our ability. 

It is not the truth of this system that we propose to examine, 
but simply its relation to the theology of the Reformed church. 
Dr. Nevin is loud, frequent, often, apparently at least, contempt- 
uous, in his reproaches of his brethren for their apostacy from 
the doctrines of the Reformation. We propose very briefly to 
assign our reasons for regarding his system, as unfolded in this 
book, as an entire rejection not only of the peculiar doctrines of 
the Reformed church, on the points concerned, but of some of 
the leading principles of Protestant, and even Catholic, theology 
in general. 

First, in reference to the person of Christ. Dr. Nevin denies 
any dualism in the constitution of man. Soul and body, in their 
ground, are but one life. So in the case of Christ, in virtue of 
the hypostatical union, his life is one. The divine and human 
are so united in him as to constitute one indivisible life. “It is 
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in all respects a true human life.” p. 167. “His divine nature 
is at the same time Auman, in the fullest sense.” p. 174. 

That this is a departure not only from the doctrine of the 
Reformed church, but of the church universal, seems to us very 
plain. In one view it is the Eutychian doctrine, and in another 
something worse. Eutyches and afterwards the Monothelites 
taught, that after the hypostatical union, there was in Christ but 
one nature and operation. Substitute the’ word life, for its equi- 
valent, nature, and we have the precise statement of Dr. Nevin’s. 
He warns us against the error of Nestorius, just as the Eutychi- 
ans called all who held to the existence of two natures in Christ, 
Nestorians. Eutyches admitted that this one nature or life in 
our Lord, was theanthropic. He was constituted of two natures, 
but after their union, had but one. ‘Opodocyw, he says, 2 duo 
QudEw yEvEvyd Seu Tov xUpIOV Hw mpo THs EvwdEwS? mera OE env EvETIV, Pav 
pudw byodroyw. And, therefore, there was in Christ, as the Monothe- 
lites say, but pia Seavdpixn évepyeia. What is the difference between 
one theanthropic life, and one theanthropic operation? Weare 
confirmed in the correctness of this view of the matter, from the 
fact, that Schleiermacher, the father of this system, strenuously 
objects to the use of the word nature in this whole connection, 
especially in its application to the divinity, and opposes also the 
adoption of the terms which the council of Chalcedon employed 
in the condemnation of Eutychianism.* This, however, is a 
small matter. Dr. Nevin has a right to speak for himself. It 
is his own language, which, as it seems to us, distinctly conveys 
the Eutychian doctrine, that after the hypostatical union there 
was but one gvcis, or as he expresses it, one life, in Christ. He 
attributes to Calvin a wrong psychology in reference to Christ’s 
person. What is that but to attribute to him wrong views of 
that person? And what is that but saying his own views differ 
from those of Calvin on the person of Christ? No one, however, 
has ever pretended that Calvin had any peculiar views on that 
subject. He says himself that he held all the decisions, as to 
such points, of the first six oecumenical councils. In differing 
from Calvin, on this paint, therefore, Dr. Nevin differs from the 
whole church. 

But in the other view of this matter. What was this one 
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life (or nature) of Christ? Dr. Nevin says: “It was in alt 
respects a true human life.” p. 167. “Christ is the archetypal 
man, in whom the true idea of humanity is brought to. view.” 
He “is the true ideal man.” Our nature is complete only in 
him. p. 201. But is a perfect, or ideal man, any thing more than 
a mere man after all? If all that was in Christ pertains to the 
perfection of our nature, he was at best, but a perfect man. The 
only way to escape Socinianism, on this theory, is by deifying 
man, identifying the divine and human, and making all the glory, 
wisdom and power, which belong to Christ the proper attributes 
of humanity. Christ isa perfect man? But what is a perfect: 
man? We may give a pantheistic, or a Socinian answer to that 
question, and not really help the matter—for the real and infi- 
nite hiatus between us and Christ, is in either case closed. 
Thus it is that mysticism falls back on rationalism. They are 
but different phases of the same spirit. In Germany, it has long 
been a matter of dispute, to which elass Schleiermacher belongs. 
He was accustomed to smile at the controversy as a mere logo- 
machy. Steudel objects to Schleiermacher’s christology, that 
according to him “Christ is a finished man.” Albert Knapp 
says: “He deifies the human and renders human the divine.”* 
We, therefore, do not stand alone in thinking that to represent 
Christ’s life as in all respects human, to say he was the ideal 
man, that human nature found its completion in him, admits 
naturally only ofa pantheistic or a Socinian interpretation. We 
of course do not attribute to Dr. Nevin either of these forms of 
doctrine. We do not believe that he adopts either. But we 
object both to his language and doctrine that one or the other of 
those heresies, is their legitimate consequence. 

In the second place, we think the system under consideration, 
is justly chargeable with a departure from the doctrine of the 
Reformed church and the church universal as to the nature of 
our union with Christ. According to the Reformed church that 
union is not merely moral, nor is it merely legal or federal, nor 
does it arise simply from Christ having assumed our nature, it is 
at. the same time real and vital. But the bond of that union, 
however intimate or extensive, is the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, the third person of the Godhead, in Christ and in his 
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people. We receive Christ himself, when we receive the Holy 
Spirit, who is the Spirit of Christ; we receive the life of Christ 
when we receive his Spirit, who is the Spirit of life. Such we 
believe to be the true doctrine of the Reformed church on this 
subject. But if to this be added, as some of the Reformed taught, 
there was a mysterious power emanating from the glorified body 
of Christ, in heaven, it falls very far short, or rather is something 
entirely different from the doctrine of this book. Dr. Nevin’s 
theory of the mystical union is of course determined by his view 
of the constitution of Christ’s person. If divinity and humanity 
are united in him as one life; if that life is in all respects human, 
then it is this divine human life, humanity raised to the power 
of deity, that is communicated to his people. It is communica- 
ted too, in the form of a new organic principle, working in the 
way of history and growth. “The supernatural has become 
natural.” p. 246. A new divine element has been introduced 
into our nature by the incarnation. “Humanity itself has been 
quickened into full correspondence with the vivific principle it 
has been made to enshrine.” Believers, therefore, receive, or 
take part in the entire humanity of Christ. From Adam they 
receive humanity as he had it, after the fall; from Christ, they 
receive the theanthropic life, humanity with deity enshrined in 
it, or rather made one with it, one undivided life. 

That this is not the old view of the mystical union between 
Christ and his people, can hardly be a matter of dispute. Dr. 
Nevin says Calvin was wrong not only in the psychology of Christ, 
but of his people. Ullmann, in the essay prefixed to this volume, 
tells us Schleiermacher introduced an epoch by teaching this 
doctrine. This is declared to be the doctrine of the Church of 
the Future. It is denied to be that of the Church of the Past. 
There is one consideration, if there were no other, which deter- 
mines this question beyond appeal. It follows of necessity from 
Dr. Nevin’s doctrine that the relation of believers to God and 
Christ, is essentially different, since the incarnation, from that 
of believers before that event. The union between the divine 
and human began with Christ, and from him this theanthropic 
- life passes over to the church. There neither was ner could be 
any such thing before. This he admits. He therefore teaches 
that the saints of old were, as to the mystical union, in a very 
different condition, from that of the saints now. Hear what he 
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says on that subject. In arguing against the doctrine that the 
indwelling of Christ, is by the Spirit, he says: « Let the church 
know that she is no nearer God now in fact in the way of actual 
life, than she was under the Old Testament ; that the indwelling 
of Christ in believers, is only parallel with the divine presence 
enjoyed by the Jewish saints, who all died in the faith ‘ not hay- 
ing received the promises’; that the mystical union in the case 
of Paul and John was nothing more intimate and vital and real 
than the relation sustained to God by Abraham, or Daniel, or 
Isaiah.” p. 195. “In the religion of the Old Testament, God 
descends towards man, and holds out to his view in this way the 
promise of a real union of the divine nature with the human, as 
the end of the gracious economy thus introduced. To such a 
real union it is true, the dispensation itself never came. . . . 
The wall of partition that separated the divine from the human, 
was never fully broken down.” p. 203. It was, he says, “a reve- 
lation of God to man, and not a revelation of God in man.” 
Again, “That which forms the full reality of religion, the union 
of the divine nature with the human, the revelation of God in 
man, and not simply to him, was wanting in the Old Testament 
altogether.” Let us now hear what Calvin, who is quoted by 
Dr. Nevin as the great representative of the Reformed church, 
says on this subject. He devotes the whole of chapters 10 and 
11 of the Second Book of his Institutes, to the refutation of the 
doctrine that the Old Testament economy in its promises, bless- 
ings and effects, differed essentially from that of the New. 
The difference he declares to be merely circumstantial, relating 
to the mode, the clearness, and extent of its instructions, and the 
number embraced under its influence. He tells us he was led 
to the discussion of this subject by what that “ prodigiosus nebulo 
Servetus, et furiosi nonnulli ex Anabaptistarum secta,” (rather 
bad company), taught on this point ; who thought of the Jews no 
better, quam de aliquo porcorum grege. In opposition to them, 
and all like them, Calvin undertakes to prove, that the old cove- 
nant “differed in substance and reality nothing from ours, but 
was entirely one and the same; the administration alone being 
different.” 10: 2. “What more absurd,” he asks §10, “than that 
Abraham should be the father of all the faithful, and yet not 
have a corner among them? But he can be cast down neither 
from the number, nor from his high rank among belieyers, with- 
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out destroying the whole church.” He reminds Christians that 

Christ has promised them no higher heaven than to sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Dr. Nevin ought surely to stop 
quoting Calvin as in any way abetting the monstrous doctrine, 
that under the old dispensation, God was only revealed to his 
people, while under the new, the divine nature is united in them 
with the human nature, as in Christ, (“the same life or consti- 
tution,”) in the way of a progressive incarnation. 

What however still more clearly shows the radical difference 
between Dr. Nevin’s theory and that of the Reformed church, 
as to this point, is what he says in reference to the sacraments 
of the two dispensations. Romanists teach that the sacraments 
of the Old Testament merely prefigure grace, those of the New 
actually confer it. This doctrine Calvin, as we have already 
seen, strenuously denies, and calls its advocates miserable so- 
phists. He asserts that “whatever is exhibited in our sacra- 
ments, the Jews formerly received in theirs, to wit, Christ and 
his benefits;” that baptism has no higher efficacy than circum- 
cision. He quotes the authority of Augustin for saying, Sa- 
cramenta Judeorum in signis fuisse diversa; in re quae signifi- 
catur, paria; diversa specie visibili, paria virtute spirituali.* 
Dr. Nevin, however, is constrained by his view of the nature of 
the union between Christ and his people, since the incarnation, 
to make the greatest possible difference between the sacraments 
of the two dispensations. He even goes further than the Ro- 
manists, teaching that the passover, e. g. was properly no sacra- 
ment at all. “Not a sacrament at all indeed,” is his language, 

‘inthe full New Testament sense, but a sacrament simply in 
prefiguration and type.” p. 251. In the same connexion, he 
says: “The sacraments of the Old Testament are no proper 
measure, by which to graduate directly the forge that belongs to 
the sacraments of the New. . . T'o make baptism no more 
than circumcision, or the Lord’s supper no more than the passo- 
ver, is to wrong the new dispensation as really,” as by making 
Christ nothing more than a levitical priest. Systems which 
lead to such opposite conclusions must be radically different. 
The lowest Puritan, ultra Protestant, or sectary in the land, 
who truly believes in Christ, is nearer Calvin than Dr. Nevin; 
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and has more of the true spirit and theology of the Reformed 
church, than is to be found in this book. ; 

In the third place, Dr. Nevin’s theory, differing so seriously 
from that of the Reformed church, as to the person of Christ 
and his union with his people, may be expected to differ from it 
as to the nature of Christ’s work, and method of salvation. Ac- 
cording to him, human nature, the generic life of humanity, 
being corrupted by the fall, was healed by being taken into a 
life-union with the Logos. 'This union so elevated it, raised it 
to such a higher character, and filled it with such new meaning 
and power, that it was more than restored to its original state. 
‘This however could not be done without a struggle. Being the 
bearer of a fallen humanity, there was a necessity for suffering 
in order that life should triumph over the law of sin and death. 
This was the atonement. See p. 166. 

‘The first remark that suggests itself here, is the query, what 
is meant by a “ fallen humanity”? Can it mean any thing else 
than a corrupted nature; i. e. our nature in the state to which 
it was reduced by the fall? How else could its assumption in- 
volve the necessity of suffering ? It is however hard to see how 
the assumption of a corrupt nature, is consistent with the perfect 
sinlessness of the Redeemer. Dr. Nevin, as far as we see, does 
not touch this point. Wath Schleiermacher, according to whom, 
absolute freedom from sin was the distinguishing prerogative 
of the Saviour, this was secured, though clothed with our nature, 
by all the acts or determinations of that nature, being governed 
ii his case, by “ the God-consciousness” in him, or the divine 
principle. This is far from being satisfactory ; but we pass that 
point. What however are we to say to this view of the atone- 
ment? It was vicarious suffering indeed, for the Logos as- 
sumed, and by the painful process of his life and death, healed 
our nature, not for himself but for our sakes. But there is here 
no atonement, that is, no satisfaction: no propitiation of God: 
no reference to divine justice. All this is necessarily excluded. 
All. these ideas are passed over in silence by Dr. Nevin; by 
Schleiermacher they are openly rejected. 'The atonement is 
ihe painfully accomplished triumph of the new divine principle 
introduced into our nature, over the law of sin introduced into 
it by Adam. Is this the doctrine of the Reformed church ? 

Again, the whole method of salvation is necessarily changed 
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by this system. We become partakers of the sin of Adam, by 
partaking of his nature ; we become partakers of the righteous- 
ness of Christ, by partaking of his nature. There can be no im- 
putation of either sin or righteousness to us, except they belong 
to us, are inherently our own. “Our participation in the actual 
unrighteousness of his (Adam’s) life, forms the ground of our 
participation in his guilt and liability to punishment. And in 
no other way, we affirm, can the idea of imputation be satis- 
factorily sustained in the case of the second Adam.” “ Right- 
eousness, like guilt, is an attribute which supposes a subject in 
which it inheres, and from which it cannot be abstracted with- 
out ceasing to exist altogether. In the case before us, that sub- 
ject is the mediatorial nature or life of the Saviour himself. 
Whatever there may be of merit, virtue, efficacy, or moral value 
in any way, in the mediatorial work of Christ, it is all lodged 
in the life, by the power of which alone this work has been 
accomplished, and in the presence of which only it can have 
either reality or stability.” p.191. This is very plain, we re- 
ceive the theanthropic nature or life of Christ; that nature is 
of a high character, righteous, holy, conformed to God; in re- 
ceiving that life we receive its merit, its virtues and efficacy. 
On p. 189, he is still more explicit : “ How can that be imputed 
or reckoned to any man on the part of God, which does not belong 
to him in reality?” “ This objection,” he says, “is insurmount- 
able, according to the form in which the doctrine of imputation 
is too generally held.” “'The judgment of God must ever be 
according to truth. He cannot reckon to any one an attribute 
or quality, which does not belong to him in fact. He cannot de- 
clare him to be in a relation or state, which is not actually his 
own, but the position merely of another. A simple external 
imputation here, the pleasure or purpose of God to place to the 
account of one what has been done by another, will not answer.” 
“'The Bible knows nothing of a simple outward imputation, by 
which something is reckoned to a man that does not belong to 
him in fact.” p. 190. “The ground of our justification is a 
righteousness that was foreign to us before, but is now made to 
lodge itself in the inmost constitution of our being.” p. 180. 
God’s act in justification “is necessarily more than a mere de- 
claration or form of thought. It makes us to be in fact, what it 
declares us to be, in Christ.” Jb. Here we reach the very life- 
VOL. XX.—NO. Il. 18 
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spot of the Reformation. Is justification a declaring just, or a 
making just, inherently? This was the real battle-ground on 
which the blood of so many martyrs was spilt. Are we justified 
for something done for us, or something wrought in us, actually 
our own? It isa mere playing with words, to make a distinc- 
tion, as Mr. Newman did, between what it is that thus makes us 
inherently righteous. Whether it is infused grace, anew heart, 
the indwelling Spirit, the humanity of Christ, his life, his the- 
anthropic nature; it is all one. It is subjective justification 
after all, and nothing more. We consider Dr. Nevin’s theory 
as impugning here, the vital doctrine of Protestantism. His 
doctrine is not, of course, the Romish, teres atque rotundus; he 
may distinguish here, and discriminate there. But as to the main 
point, it is a denial of the Protestant doctrine of justifica- 
tion. He knows as well as any man that all the churches of 
the 15th century, held the imputation not only of what was 
our own, but of what though not ours inherently, was on 
some adequate ground set to our account; that the sin of Adam 
is imputed to us, not because of our having his corrupted nature, 
but because of the imputation of his sin, we are involved in his 
corruption. He knows that when the doctrine of mediate im- 
putation, as he teaches it, was introduced by Placaeus, it was 
universally rejected. He knows moreover, that, with regard to 
justification, the main question was, whether it was a declaratory 
.or an effective act, whether it was a declaring just on the ground 
of a righteousness not in us, or a making just by communicating 
righteousness to us. Romanists were as ready as Protestants to 
admit that the act by which men are rendered just actually, was 
a gracious act, and for Christ’s sake, but they denied that justifi- 
cation is a forensic or declaratory act founded on the imputation 
of the righteousness of Christ, which is neither in us, nor by 
that imputation communicated as a quality to our souls. It was 
what Romanists thus denied, Protestants asserted, and made a 
matter of so much importance. And it isin fact the real key- 
stone of the arch which sustains our peace and hope towards 
God for if we are no further righteous than we are actually 
and inherent so, what have we to expect in the presence of a 
righteous God, but indignation and wrath ? 

In the fourth place, the obvious departure of Dr. Nevin’s sys- 
tem from that of the Reformed church, is seen in what he teach- 
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es concerning the church and the sacraments. The evidence 
here is not easy to present. As he very correctly remarks with 
regard tocertain doctrines of the Bible, they rest far less on dis- 
tinct passages which admit of quotation, than on the spirit, tenor, 
implications and assumptions which pervade the sacred volume. 
It is so with this book. Its whole spirit is churchy. It makes 
religion to be a church life, its manifestations a liturgical service, 
its support sacramental grace. It is the form, the spirit, the 
predominance of these things, which give his book a character 
as different as can be from the healthful, evangelical free spirit 
of Luther or Calvin. The main question whether we come to 
Christ, and then to the church; whether we by a personal act of 
faith receive him, and by union with him become a member of 
his mystical body ; or whether all our access to Christ is through 
2 mediating church, Dr. Nevin decides against the evangelical 
system. 

It follows of necessity, as he himself says, from his doctrine of 
a progressive incarnation, “that the church is the depository 
and continuation of the Saviour’s theanthropic life itself, and as 
such, a truly supernatural constitution, in which powers and re- 
sources are constantly at hand, involving a real intercommunion 
and interpenetration of the human and divine.” p. 248. The 
church with him, being “historical must be visible.” “An out- 
ward church is the necessary form of the new creation in Christ 
Jesus, in its very nature.” p.5. With Protestants the true church 
is “the communien of saints,” the “congregatio sanctorum,” 
“the company of faithful men;” not the company or organiza- 
tion of professing men. It would be difficult to frame a propo- 
sition more subversive of the very foundations of all protestant- 
ism, than the assertion that the description above given, or any 
thing like it belongs to the church visible as+such. it is the 
fundamental error of Romanism, the source of her power and of 
her corruption, to ascribe to the outward church, the attributes 
and prerogatives of the mystical body of Christ. 

We must however pass to Dr. Nevin’s doctrine of the sacra- 
ments, and specity at least some of the points in which he de- 
parts from the doctrine of the Reformed church. And in the 
first place, he ascribes to them a specific and “ altogether extra- 
ordinary power.” p. 118. ‘There is a presence and of course a 
receiving of the body and blood of Christ, in the Lord’s supper, 
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“to be had nowhere else.” p.75. This idea is presented in va- 
rious forms. It is, however, in direct contravention of the con- 
fessions of the Reformed churches, as we have already seen. 
They make a circumstantial distinction between spiritual and 
sacramental manducation, but as to any specific difference, any 
difference as to what is there received from what is received 
elsewhere, they expressly deny it. In the Helv. Conf. already 
quoted, it is said, that the eating and drinking of Christ’s body and 
blood takes place, even elsewhere than in the Lord’s supper, 
whenever and wherever a man believes in Christ. Calvin, in 
the Consensus Tigurinus, Art. xix. says: What is figured in the 
sacraments is granted to believers extra eorum usum. This he 
applies and proves, first in reference to baptism, and then in 
reference to the Lord’s supper. In the explanation of that 
Consensus he vindicates this doctrine against the objections of 
the Lutherans. “Quod deinde prosequimur,” he begins, “ fidel- 
ibus spiritualium bonorum effectum quae figurant sacramenta, 
extra eorum usum constare, quando et quotidie verum esse ex- 
perimur et probatur scripturae testimoniis, mirum est si cui dis- 
pliceat. The same thing is expressly taught in his Institutes 
iv. 14. 14. 

The second point on which Dr. Nevin differs from the Re~ 
formed church relates to their efficacy. Allagree that they have 
an objective force; that they no more owe their power to the 
faith of the recipient than the word of God does. But the ques- 
tion is what is the source to which the influence of the sacraments 
as means of grace, is to be referred? We have already stated 
that Romanists, say it is to be referred to the sacraments them- 
selves as containing the grace they convey; Lutherans, to the 
supernatural power of the word, inseparably joined with the 
signs; the Reformed, to the attending power of the Spirit which 
is In no manner inseparable from the signs or the service. Dr. 
Nevin’s doctrine seems to lie somewhere between the Romish 
and the Lutheran view. He agrees with the Romanists in re- 
ferring the efficacy to the service itself, and with the Lutherans 
in making faith necessary in order to the sacrament taking effect. 
Some of his expressions on the subject are the following : Faith 
“is the condition of its (the sacrament’s) efficacy for the commu- 
nicant, but not the principle of the power itself. This belongs 
to the institution in its own nature. The signs are bound to 
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what they represent, not subjectively simply in the thought of 
the worshipper, but objectively, by the force of a divine appoint- 
ment. . . . The grace goes inseparably along with the sign, 
and is truly present for all who are prepared to make it their 
own.” p.61, “The invisible grace enters asa necessary con- 
stituent element into the idea of the sacrament; and must be 
of course objectively present with it wherever it is administered 
under a true form. . . It belongs to the ordinance in its own 
nature. . . . The sign and thing signified are by Christ’s 
institution, mysteriously tied together. . . . The two form 
one presence.” p.178. In the case of the Lord’s supper, the 
grace, or thing signified, is, according to this book, the divine- 
human nature of Christ, “ his whole person,” his body, soul and 
divinity, constituting one life. This, or these are objectively 
present and inseparably joined with the signs, constituting with 
them one presence. The power inseparable from the thean- 
thropic life of Christ, is inseparable from these signs, and is 
conveyed with them. “ Where the way is open for it to take 
effect it (the sacrament) serves in itself to convey the life of 
Christ into our persons.” p. 182. We know nothing in Bellar- 
mine that goes beyond that. Dr. Nevin refers for illustration, 
as Lutherans do, to the case of the woman who touched Christ’s 
garment. As there was mysterious supernatural power ever 
present in Christ, so there isin the sacraments. “'The virtue 
of Christ’s mystical presence,” he says “is.comprehended in the 
sacrament itself.” According to the Reformed church, Christ is 
present in the sacraments in no other sense than he is present in 
the word. Both serve to hold him up for our acceptance. Neither 
has any virtue in itself. Both are used’by the Spirit, as means of 
communicating Christ and his benefits to believers. “ Spirituali- 
ter,” says Calvin, “per sacramenta fidem alit (Deus), quorum UNI- 
CUM OFFICIUM EST, EJUS PROMISSIONES OCULIS NOSTRIS SPECTAN- 
DAS SUBJICERE, IMO NOBIS EARUM ESSE PIGNoRA.” Inst. iv. 14. 12. 

We here leave Dr. Nevin’s book; we have only one or two 
remarks to add not concerning him, nor his own personal belief, 
but concerning his system. He must excuse our saying that, in 
our view, it is only a specious form of Rationalism. It is in its 
essential element a psychology. Ullman admits that it is nearly 
allied to pantheistic mysticism, and to the modern speculative 
philosophy. In all three the main idea is, “the union of God and 
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man through the incarnation of the first and deification of the 
second”’* It has however quite as strong an affinity for a much 
lower form of Rationalism. We are said to have.the life of 
Adam. He lives in us as truly as he ever lived in his own per- 
son; we partake of his substance, are flesh of his flesh and bone 
of his bones.’ No particle of his soul or body, indeed, has come 
down to us. It all resolves itself into an invisible law. This 
and little more than this, is said of our union with Christ. What 
then have we to do with Christ, more than we have to do with 
Adam? or than the present forests of oak have to do with the 
first-acorn? A law is, after all, nothing but a force, a power, and 
the only Christ we have or need, is an inward principle. . And 
with regard to spirits, such a law is something very ideal indeed. 
Christ by his excellence makes a certain impression on his disci- 
ples, which produced a new life in them. They associate to 
preserve and transmit that influence. A principle, belonging to 
the original constitution of our nature, was, by his influence, 
brought into governing activity, and is perpetuated in and by 
the church. As it owes its power to Christ, it isalways referred 
‘back to him, so that it isa Christian consciousness, a conscious- 
ness of this union with Christ. We know that Schleiermacher 
endeavoured to save the importance of an historical personal 
Christ; but we know also that he failed to prevent his system 
taking the low rationalist form just indicated. With some it 
takes the purely pantheistic form; with others a lower form, 
while others strive hard to give it a Christian form. . But its 
tendency to lapse into one or the other of the two heresies just 
‘mentioned, is undeniable. 

We feel constrained to make another remark. It is obvious 
‘that this system has a strong affinity for Sabellianism. Accord- 
‘ing to the Bible and the creed of the church universal, the Holy 

Spirit, has a real objective personal existence. There are three 
‘distinct persons in the Godhead, the same in substance and equal 
in power and glory. Being one God, where the Spirit is or 
dwells, there the Father and the Son, are and dwell. And hence, 
throughout the New Testament, the current mode of represen- 
tation is, that the church is the temple of God and body of Christ, 
because of the presence and indwelling of the Holy Ghost, who 
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is the source of knowledge, holiness and life.. What the scrip- 
tures refer to the Holy Spirit, this system refers to the thean- 
thropic nature of Christ, to a nature or life “in all respects 
human.” 'This supercedes the Holy Spirit.. Every reader, there- 
fore, must be struck with the difficulty Dr. Nevin finds from this 
source. He does not seem to know what to do with the Spirit. 
His language is constrained, awkward and often unintelligible. 
He seems indeed sometimes to identify the Spirit with the the- 
anthropic nature of Christ. “'The Spirit of Christ,” he says, “is 
not his representative or surrogate simply, as some would seem 
to think; but Christ himself under a certain mode of subsis- 
tence; Christ triumphant over all the limitations of his moral 
(mortal ?) state (ZaoramBes rvexuars), received up into glory, and 
thus invested fully and forever with his own proper order of 
being in the sphere of the Holy Ghost,’ p. 225. The Spirit of 
Christ, is then Christ as exalted. On the following page, he 
says: “'The glorification of Christ then, was the full advance- 
ment of our human nature itself to the power of a divine life; 
and the Spirit for whose presence it [the glorification of Christ] 
made room in the world, was not the Spirit as extraanthropolo- 
gical simply, under such forms of sporadic and transient afflatus 
as had been known previously ; but the Spirit as immanent now, 
through Jesus Christ, in the human nature itself—the form and 
power, in one word, of the new supernatural creation he had 
introduced into: the world.” Again, “Christ is not sundered 
from the church by the intervention of the Spirit. . . . No 
conception can be more unbiblical, than that by which the idea 
of Spirit («vsdua) in this case, is restrained to the form of mere 
mind, whether as divine or human, in distinction from body. 
The whole glorified Christ subsists and acts in the Spirit. Under 
this form his nature communicates itself to his people.” p. 229. 
But according to this book, the form in which his nature is com- 
municated to his people, is that of “a true human life :” it isa 
human nature advanced to a divine power, which they receive. 
The Spirit is, therefore, not the third person of the Trinity, but 
the theanthropic nature of Christ as it dwells in the church. 
This seems to us the natural and unavoidable interpretation of 
these passages and of the general tenor of the book. We do not 
suppose that Dr. Nevin has consciously discarded the doctrine of 
the trinity ; but we fear that he has adopted a theory which de- 
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stroys that doctrine. ‘The influence of his early convictions and 
experience, and of his present circumstances, may constrain him 
to hold fast that article of the faith, in some form to satisfy his 
conscience. But his system must banish it, just so far as it pre- 
vails. Schleiermacher, formed under different circumstances, 
and less inwardly trammelled, openly rejected the doctrine. He 
wrote a system of theology, without saying a word about the 
Trinity. It has no place in his system; he brings it in only at 
the conclusion of his work, and explains it as God manifested in 
nature, God as manifested in Christ, and God as manifested in 
the church. With him the Holy Spirit, is the Spirit which ani- 
mates the church. It had no existence before the church and 
has no existence beyond it. His usual expression for it is, “ the 
common spirit” (Gemeingeist) of the church, which may mean 
either something very mystical, or nothing more than we mean 
by the spirit of the age, or spirit of a party, just as the reader 
pleases. Itis in point of fact understood both ways. Burke 
once said, he never knew what the London beggars did with 
their cast-off clothes, until he went to Ireland. We hope we 
Americans are not to be arrayed in the cast-off clothes of the 
German mystics, and then marshalled in bands as the “Church 
of the Future.” 

We said at the commencement of this article, that we had 
never read Dr. Nevin’s book on the Mystical Presence, until now. 
We have from time to time read other of his publications, and 
looked here and there into the work before us; and have thus 
been led to fear that he was allowing the German modes of 
thinking to get the mastery over him, but we had no idea that 
he had so far given himself up to their influence. If he has any 
faith in friendship and long continued regard, he must believe 
that we could not find ourselves separated from him by such 
serious differences, without deep regret, and will therefore give 
us credit for sincerity of conviction and purpose. 


Art. V.—l. Das Leben Johann Calvin's. Fin Zeugniss fiir 
die Wahrheit, von Paul Henry, Dr. der Theologie, Prediger 
und Seminar-Inspector zu Berlin. Hamburg and Gotha. 
1846. Syo. pp. 498. 
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2. Das Leben Johann Calvin’s des grossen Reformators ; u. s. 
w. von Paul Henry, u.s. w. Dritter Band. Hamburg. 1844. 
pp. $72. 


ELeEvEN years ago we called attention to the life of Calvin, by 
Dr. Henry of Berlin, whose labours had not then attracted much 
notice in America.* In the two articles which were called 
forth by the first two volumes, we fully expressed our judgment 
of the biographer, and moreover presented a copious abstract of 
his narrative. When at length the third and closing volume 
made its appearance, there was less reason for reviewing it with 
so much detail as the others because the public had begun to be 
familiar with Dr. Henry’s labours. An additional reason is now 
given in the appearance of an abridgment by the author, ina 
single volume, of which we have given the title above. 

A likeness of Calvin serves as the frontispiece to this volume 
which we should like to see reproduced in America; for it 
is new, and varies in important respects from those cadaverous 
cuts of the great reformer, which in successive copies of copies 
have come to be about as authentic as John Rodgers in the 
New England Primer. In this one we behold a younger 
comelier visage, with the characteristic whisker and pointed 
beard, and cap, but with an upward gaze of pensive devotion. 
Dr. Henry regards this as the only accurate likeness. The 
original is one of two ancient paintings, preserved in a church 
on the Rhine; the other is the only extant portrait of Calvin’s 
wife, Idelette de Bures. The well-known symbol is below; a 
heart in a hand; the legend, Cor meum velut mactatum Domi- 
no in sacrificiwm offero. The motto on the title is in the refor- 
mer’s own words: “ Shall a dog bark when his master is attacked, 
and shall I be silent when God’s truth is impugned ?” 

Mr. Henry tells us in the Preface, that after having com- 
pleted his large Memoir with documents, he was led to make 
this shorter one for the use of intelligent private Christians. A 
strong reason for this was also the zeal of ultramontane papists 
to stab the reformation in its principal defender, by such false 
and defamatory books as the lives of Luther and Calvin, by Au- 


* Princeton Review, Jan. 1837. See also a subsequent notice of the second 
volume, July, 1839, p. 339, 
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din.* These volumes, which have been sedulously placed in 
most of the public libraries of our cities, are repositories of all 
the most inspissated filth and gall which were gendered by 
monastic hate in the sixteenth century. Erasmus early told us 
where Luther had touched the monks, and why they were roused. 
Calvin shot arrow after arrow, at their ignorance, treason and 
lust, till they entered on a revengeful warfare of calumny which 
their successors keep up. 'The reformers told tales on the holy 
fathers: hinc illae lacrumae. Hence the language of the shave- 
ling might well be—* An accursed creed! it turneth him out of 
more dormitories than were contained in the palace of Priam, 
and strippeth from him the supervisorship of more kitchen-stoves 
than smoked for Elagabalus.” Mr. Audin’s mixture of romance 
and lies has been even translated into Germany, and well re- 
ceived by the party there. But here as elsewhere we see the 
union of Herod and Pilate, of infidelity and superstition. Next 
to the hatred of popery John Calvin has earned the hatred of 
neology. Audin the Romanist is not more bitter than some so- 
called Protestants and Genevese. Mr. Henry gives one of these 
some credit for earnestness, but boldly rejects his statements. 
The principal reference however is to Mr. Audin, who is in our 
day the champion of the crusade against the memory of this 
fearful and never-to-be-forgiven foe. It is wonderful how free- 
thinkers and no-thinkers of all hues, and libertines and heretics 
of all degrees, unite in vituperating this particular reformer. 
One would think he had been the only man of his age to main- 
tain God’s sovereign absolute decree. Who but children, do not 
know that it was equally though not so ably, maintained by all 
the heroes of the reformation? One would think that Calvin 
only had sinned in regard to the punishment of blaspheming 
heretics ; and that there had never been an Anglican Cranmer, or 
an anabaptist victim. But modern heresy could no more forgive 
Calvin than ancient Rome could forgive Hannibal. Malign Cal- 
yin, and you not only carry the populace but hide a multitude of 
sins. Vamp up an old distortion of the story of Servetus, and 
your fortune is made, with every Pelagian, Socinian, and Atheist 
in the land. 


* Histoire de la vie, des ouvrages et des doctrines de Calvin, par M. Audin, 
auteur de I’ histoire de Luther. Paris 1841. 
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In the matter of Servetus, we have fully discharged our con- 
science in a monograph in this work, published in our January 
number for the year 1836. To that article we refer all readers 
who may desire to know how far Calvin participated in that sin 
of his age; nor shall we at present re-open this extensive ques- 
tion. 

It is not unworthy of notice, that while Dr. Merle at Geneva 
has been depicting Luther, Dr. Henry at Berlin has been de- 
picting Calvin. Our author is a native of Germany, but of 
French descent. Being educated for the ministry in a time of 
great coldness he was attracted to Geneva, by the traditionary 
glories of that evangelical centre, but when he arrived there he 
was no less amazed and disappointed than young Martin Luther 
when he visited Rome. At the tomb of Calvin all was wintry 
rationalism. The young German lodged in a street where the 
reformer had once dwelt, and preached in the pulpit where his 
eloquence had sounded, and-resolyed to endeavour something for 
evangelical truth. In this he was encouraged by good Dr. Ma- 
lan, then in the early part of his remarkable career, in which he 
has since been followed by many with blessed results. We give 
ina condensed abstract, the author’s reasons for loving, honour- 
ing and describing Calvin; for this our readers will thank us: 

_..“ My own father was librarian as well as pastor. He once 
brought me Drelincourt’s Vindication, adding that when he was 
a youth he had himself thought of defending Calvin, as the world 
had done him injustice. My father was a man of marked and 
glowing character: he was born on the 27th of October, the day 
of Servetus’s death, and was ordained on the 24th of August, the 
day of the Bartholomew-massacre. Though attached to his 
Prussian home, he was an enthusiast for the Reformed church. 
In fancy, he lived in Languedoc, in Nismes, whence our family 
emigrated. He preached after the old French models, and was 
remarkable in. the pulpit for his fine apostolic bearing. My eyes 
were for these reasons early directed to the south of France, the 
preachings in the wilderness, the martyr-history of our church, 
and I learnt to live over those days of suffering, Fain would I 
have written a history of the whole Reformed Church, but ma- 
terials were wanting; yet I saw the basis of it all in the life 
Calvin, and hoped that others would collect something towards 
the further edifice. In this I was not disappointed. Major 
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Polenz of Peilau has with unwearied zeal made journeys to 
gather documents for this great undertaking, connected with a 
part of church-history as yet neglected. When once, somewhat 
later, I found the works of the great reformer aloft in our little 
library, I felt myself transported to the Geneva lake and the 
encircling Alps, where Calvin lived. Here also were a number 
of old editions, among the rest the Opuscules de Calvin in old 
French, which are extant in no other library, not even in that 
of Geneva, and which thus seemed put into my very hands as if 
I had been destined to the labour. I afterwards talked over the 
matter with our celebrated church-historian Neander; and he 
lamented that the manuscripts which were lying unemployed at 
Geneva (and which were transcribed for Dr. McCrie) were not in 
my hands. I therefore took measures for securing not only these, 
but all those which were in Switzerland, Paris and other places. 
These preparations took up some time, meanwhile the McCries, 
both father and son, died, and the life of Calvin became the 
reigning thought of mine. By little and little he stood out be- 
fore me a very different man from all that is depicted in the 
histories of the day. His correspondence, which is indeed his 
Diary, filled me with love for his pure and simple nature. 
Drawn as I was by his quiet and immoveableness, | saw how 
significant his character for our day of vacillation. His presby- 
terial church-government struck me as a model for our disturbed 
Prussian church. Notwithstanding all this, his life was un- 
written.” 

F'rom one who enters upon his labours in this affectionate and 
reverent spirit every thing is to be expected. The writings of 
Dr. Henry have been extensively read, and have excited oppo- 
sition from several quarters. From the old high-and-dry Lu- 
therans, the Breslau men, who make Consubstantiation as essen- 
tial to grace, as your good Episcopalian zealot does the figment 
of three orders and a bishop’s touch, this memoir of Calvin has 
had no quarter. From the latitudinary Genevese pastors it can 
expect as little. But all this makes it more acceptable to us. 
We once had the honour of hearing an eminent fellow-townsman 
of our great subject, the learned and venerable Mr. Gallatin, cite 
a passage from Guizot, in which this celebrated Protestant thus 
expresses himself. “Zuingle was the martyr of the Reforma- 
tion—Luther was the champion of the Reformation—Calvin was 
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the legislator of the Reformation.” While no church is ever 
named after Zuingle ; and while the affection of Germany clings 
more to the personality than either the creed or ritual of Luther; 
they who honour John Calvin have ever been ready to forget 
the man in the doctrines, the argument, and the polity. So that 
if you would behold the impress of the Reformer of Geneva, you 
must look at the Confessions and the Cultus of the entire Re- 
formed Churches,—one excepted—the Anglican, once allied, 
having now chosen to draw off with a “tendimus in Latium.” 

With the indulgence of gentle readers, we would take up the 
slender thread of story which we laid down nine years ago,* and 
would under Dr. Henry’s guidance survey for a little the labours 
of Calvin towards the unity and confirmation of the Church. 
The period is from 1550 to 1564. ‘This includes his vindication 
of the unity of truth against a host of schismatic and heretic 
enemies. 

Luther is less hated than Calvin. 'To protest and fight against 
abuses is less offensive than to settle an antagonist. body on calm 
foundations. The champion was less annoying than the legisla- 
tor. Dr. Henry offers some acute remarks on the remarkable 
prevalence of Calvin’s constructive genius, even, in some in- 
stances, over Lutheranism. In America, he might have said, 
both Prelatists and Lutherans have adopted the Geneva tenet 
in regard to lay-representation; while all the Huguenots, Dutch, 
German, and Scotch Presbyterians, and all the Puritans adopted 
his doctrines. . Even during his lifetime this wonderful potency 
of the truth which he wielded began to appear. Amidst a storm 
of conflicting opinions, such as no succeeding age has equalled, 
the theological pilot was unquestionably John Calvin. He was 
equally looked to, by Swiss pastors, Scottish lords of the congre- 
gation, and English dignitaries. In our days these last quote 
him only when they can sift out of his writings some grain of al- 
lowance toward any tolerabiles ineptias, some sufferance of 
liturgy, some inkling of confirmation. It was otherwise with 
Cranmer and Somerset. 

Amidst this acknowledged predominance he bore his honours 
meekly, and like a child bowed himself to the word of God. His 
triends, the martyrs, and his fellow-labourers, saw in his deter- 


* See Princeton Review, 1839. p. 369. 
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mination not pride but fear of God. But he was called to endure 
hatred. “Rather would J burn at the stake of the Papists,” said 
he, “than daily be torn thus by the slanders of my neighbours. 
My oaly consolation is, that death will soon free me from this 
hard soldiership.” Yet there was not only hate, but love; and 
love not only from Farel, Viret, Beza, Renata,* Joanna, and 
Coligni, but from others more remote still. There was a certain 
Augustinian, Spina, or spine, whom we afterwards find at _ 
Poissy, and who distinguished himself as a theologian. He had 
seen Calvin on a journey and could no longer live without him. 
He writes to the reformer, in a letter which Dr. Henry gives 
entire, and which breathes the most admiring enthusiasm. It 
reveals some glimpse of that amazing personal influence which 
Calvin exercised over those who came within his immediate 
circle. L’Espine had seen Italy, once the mistress of the world, 
and there had resolved next to see Calvin. Having so done, he 
writes: “In that brief interview, thou didst so increase my love 
to thee, by a certain mysterious fascination in thy words, that I 
still long after thee, now that we are separated. 'T'he Lord Jesus 
Christ preserve thee safe and unhurt—-thee, the truest and most 
needful of his servants in this evil time.” 

It was the earnest desire of Calvin to oppose to the pretended 
unity of Rome, a real evangelical alliance of sound protestants. 
He urged this on, with indefatigable effort, during all the closing 
periods of his life, by books, by discourses, and especially by cor- 
respondence. No man ever lived who more vehemently longed 
for the union of the reformed churches than he who has been 
perpetually calumniated as a divider and a bigot. This it was 
which brought him into a seeming connexion with Cranmer. 
Calvin nowhere fully declares his judgment of the archbishop. 
It should seem, as Henry observes, that the strong man discerned 
the weak ; but let us not forget that the latter recanted his re- 
cantation and suffered for Christ’s truth. The writing is extant 
in which Calvin says to Cranmer, that the hope of his soul is in 
the union of protestants in an orthodox confession ; and in which 
he adds, concerning unity: “but the Lord will know how to 
maintain unto us the unity of a true faith, in a wonderful man- 


* For a valuable notice of Renata, or Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, the firm 
friend of the persecuted Protestants in Italy, see Dr. Baird’s “ Protestantism in 
Italy,” p. 61. 
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ner, and by means wholly unknown to us now, as he hath been 
wont to do from the foundation of the world, so that we be not 
rent asunder by the strifes of men.” It was in reference to this 
subject of Unity, which again has come up for earnest discussion 
in our time, that Calvin wrote his work upon Scandals. Among 
these scandals he instances Servetus and the Libertines, of whom 
we have formerly spoken.* 

Ii is impossible to write the life of Calvin without treating of 
Predestination and Election. Dr. Henry has shown no disposi- 
tion to shun them. The doctrine of God’s Sovereignty is the 
base of the theological column. Men may sneer or rage, accord- 
ing to their respective temperaments, but this point still con- 
tinues to exercise all deep-thinking minds. The feud between 
the Jesuits and the Jansenists turned on the same. The Refor- 
mer knew it was in vain to parley or play with the foils; he 
drove his weapon to the enemy’s heart; he aimed to slay all 
human self-exaltation. He gave God the spoils of glory won 
from man. His doctrine, as Dr. Henry well says, is that of Paul, 
of Augustine, and of Jansenius. The heat of the reformation- 
conflict on this topic was in and after the year 1551. 

Geneva has been a favourite asylum for exiles. This was 
eminently true in the sixteenth century. Among resident great 
men was the good Marquis of Vico, or Galeazzo Carriaciolo; who 
left beautiful Naples, delightful connexions, an aged father, a be- 
loved wife, his children and palace, to enjoy freedom of creed 
and worship in Geneva. It was he who uttered the immortal 
saying, when invited to return to his possessions: “Let the 
money of all such perish with them, as esteem all the gold in the 
world worth one day’s society with Jesus Christ and his Holy 
Spirit!” Another noble exile was a Frenchman, the lord of 
Bourgogne and Falais, who after a long correspondence, came 
with his wife, to Geneva. He had in his retinue a physician 
named Bolzee. This Bolzec, once a Carmelite friar, sank from 
one degree to another, till he became the reviler of Calvin, in a 
work of which all the calumny and vileness are kept embalmed 
by the papists, to be used whenever it is necessary to blaspheme 
the memory of their tormentor. 

Ona certain 16th of October, John Andreas was preaching 
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the Friday sermon in the cathedral. In those free days permis- 
sion was given to discuss matter of doctrine, when the sermon 
wasover. Andreas had exercised on John viii. 47, and had some- 
what uncompromisingly brought out the doctrine of Election. 
When he ended, there came forward a man from the assembly, 
who loudly and bitterly denounced the said doctrine as deroga- 
tory to the character of God. This was none other than the 
Carmelite, Bolzec. He reviled the clergy and summoned the 
people to forsake them. Calvin was not in his usual place ; but 
from among the people he had listened to the assault upon a 
truth he held so sacred. Scarcely had the monk done speaking 
when the reformer pressed through the crowd, and fell upon the 
adversary with all the force and sharpness of his argumentation. 
Farel was also present, and admonished the people, with his 
characteristic fire and majesty. Bolzec, according to what was 
universally considered legitimate in that age, was subjected to 
process, but the ministers besought the council not to adjudicate, 
but to refer the question to their Swiss brethren. This they 
did. According to Henry, answers came from Zurich, Berne 
and Basle; all against Calvin’s mode of stating the doctrine. 
Indeed the heroic man was sometimes in situations where he 
had against him Melancthon and the Germans, Bullinger, Mus- 
culas, and all whom he revered, except Farel, Viret and Beza. 
One cannot but think of the adage, Athanasius contra mundum. 

On the 18th of December, 1551, Calvin delivered a sermon on 
eternal election, and all the preachers, twelve in number, signed 
it. After this all the preachers spoke on the same point and 
Calvin invited such as had doubts to express them, so that they 
might come to an agreement. A few added something, and 
Calvin closed with prayer. Out of these materials he wrought 
a particular treatise, dedicated to the council, January 1, 1552; 
all the preachers signed it, and this is the famous Consensus of 
the Geneva ministers. 

One Troillet, lately an Eremite in Burgundy, but now a pro- 
testant and a member of the great council, threw up against 
Calvin the objection common to all his opponents, that he made 
God the author of sin, and that his Institutiones contained false 
doctrine. 'This was uttered in the taverns, the usual rendez- 
vous of the Libertines; their hope was now at length to expel 
him from the town. ‘The confusion was such that the council 
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had to beg Farel and Viret to come to town to make the peace. 
Yet all resulted advantageously to Calvin; the recorded decision 
being that his book is good and holy and his doctrine conformable 
to the Word of God. When Troillet lay dying, he sent for Cal- 
vin, and said he could not die in peace till he had his forgiveness; 
and Calvin staid by him till his last breath. But the conflict 
went on in strange cities. In Berne, Calvin was called a villain 
and a heretic. Preachers anathematized him from the pulpit. 
The Bernese tradesmen were forbidden to partake of the com- 
munion at Geneva. Much of all this arose from the jealousy 
between Berne and Geneva. Through all these debates, Beza, 
then professor at Lausanne, fought side by side with Calvin, and 
gained over to the same side the clergy of his canton. He under- 
took journeys on foot to bring over persons of note. He com- 
passed that by love which Calvin failed to accomplish by storm. 
The keenest opponent of Calvin was Castellio, at Basle: his 
principal work appeared anonymously, in 1554. 'lhe piquant 
irony of this man was not without its influence. The Luthe- 
rans had begun to lapse from the strict doctrine of their leader, 
on the election of grace. Some of them appeared to forget that 
Luther, Zwingle and Calvin were as one on this point; and that 
Calvin had only set it in a clearer light, by his surpassing logical 
genius. There were Lutherans, says Dr. Henry, who taught 
(much as Wesley and the Unitarians have since taught) that 
the God of Calvinists is a tyrant, a murderer, and even worse 
than the devil. 

The foulest page in the history of the Reformation is that 
which contains the sacramentarian controversy ; it reveals the 
darkest shade in the character of the noble and lovely Luther. 
‘That the two great arms of the protestant host should have 
been torn asunder on such a question would be scarcely credible, 
if we were not familiar with another sacramentarian controversy, 
which has divided the Lord’s table in twain, walling off those 
who have been immersed from those who have not. Such a 
dead fly in the ointment of a great and noted leader is not simply 
of “a stinking savour :” it is poisonous. Polemical history offers 
few specimens of such revilings as were lavished on Zwingle and 
Calvin by Martin Luther; and the enmity spread far and wide. 
On the death of Edward the Sixth, the reformation was arrested 
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in England. Peter Martyr fled. In 1553, Lasky, Laski, or 
Alasco, the Polish nobleman who had forsaken all for Christ, and 
who was the pastor of a flock in London, escaped to the continent 
with one hundred and seventy-five of these. Scattered by 
storms they at length reached the Danish port of Helsingér. 
The event is memorable. The king of Denmark was favour- 
able; but these poor exiles and confessors met opposition in a 
strange quarter. The king’s chaplain was a bigoted Lutheran. 
With unchristian insolence, he chose an occasion when Lasky 
by royal invitation was present, to inveigh against the Reformed 
church. 'The exiles were forced, winter as it was, again to take 
up their pilgrimage, and seek a home; not even tender mothers, 
nor those who were soon to be such, could be suffered to remain. 
The fugitives resorted to Hamburg. ‘There they were delivered 
to the tender mercies of that great and notorious disputant, 
Joachim Westphal. Westphal, according to Dr. Henry, was 
one of those inflated characters, theologians without Christ, who 
think they are like Luther, when they assume his roughest 
ways; those whom Calvin used to call “apes of Luther.” He 
resolved that the Reformed exiles should be denied entrance 
to Hamburg. ‘They did not believe in the real presence. They 
were told that Hamburg could better endure papists than them. 
Only Lasky’s children were allowed to remain until spring. 
Westphal denominated the refugees “ martyrs of the devil ;’ and 
this rage of hate spread through and beyond Germany like a 
plague. Even Bugenhagen would not recognise these sufferers 
as Christians; and the enmity of the Lutherans pursued them 
not only in Hamburg, but in Lubeck and in Rostock, whither 
they afterwards went; Danzig only received them. Lasky 
went to Emden, and was received with honour, and he was 
invited to Sweden by Gustavus Vasa. Here transpired the 
dreadful fact, that there were high-church Lutherans, so like 
papists,as to hold that there was no being saved out of their 
body, or without a conformity to every tittle of their creed; and 
that he who did not believe in the real presence was a child ot 
the devil. Both Henry and Merle d’Aubigné assure us that 
this fanatical infatuation is not altogether extinct ; and we know 
enough of the phrensy of Anglo-catholie arrogance, in regard to 
other externals, to credit the statement. Notwithstanding these 
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enmities, the Reformed faith made extensive progress in the 
German states.* 

In 1552, Westphal sent his first firebrand into the Lord’s 
harvest. He declared the error of the Reformed touching the 
eucharist to be one on which the magistrate should lay his hand. 
Ina second writing, he blew a loud blast of summons to all the 
sons of bigotry. ‘The news had now reached the Swiss moun- 
tains, that the poor exiles from England had been driven away 
by Danish and Hamburg Christians, because they were in fellow- 
ship with Geneva and Zurich. Peter Martyr conveyed the 
tidings to Calvin. Need any one doubt how it was received by 
such a soul as his? Roused beyond measure at the brutal fero- 
city of the man, more than at the absurdity of the tenet, he de- 
spised all limits of reserve. Somewhat later, he takes this retro- 
spect of it: “It is a clear proof of Westphal’s cruelty, that he 
clamours against poor fugitives. As if it were not enough to 
hinder them from gaining a rest, and to scatter them, some in one 
direction and some in another, amidst the cold of a severe winter, 
begging meanwhile a little pause to take breath, he does all that 
in him lies to forbid their reception into other cities.” “If I 
have transcended the limit, I hope the justice of my cause will 
secure me mild and forgiving judges.” Calvin afterwards owned 
that the tone of his first publication against Westphal was too 
severe ; it was prepared in the heat of his fresh indignation, a 
few days after the news arrived, and was dictated with rapidity 
to a scribe. ‘The effect on Westphal was unfortunate. His 
rage was quickened towards Lasky and the refugees; whom he 
was now minded to thrust out of Frankfort. He avows, that 
“he complains of them, not merely as of thieves, incendiaries and 
poisoners, but worse, as of those who by false doctrine destroy 
souls.” 'Fhis drew out from Calvin a second and a third reply, 
after which he was silent. But he wrote about the same time 
his conviction, that if the great and good Luther were alive, he 
would never haye countenanced such enormity. We cannot 
follow the sacramentarian controversy into its ramifications, 
which are traced with sufficient exactness in the larger work. 

We are not composing a life of Calvin, and therefore we pass 
directly to the interesting period, from 1553 and onwards, in 


* Merle d’Aubigné’s “ Germany, England and Scotland,” page 35. 
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which his influence was felt over all the Reformed churches. 
Our attention is particularly drawn by his relations to Knox. 
Dr. Henry censures the Scottish reformer for giving a political 
basis to the church of Scotland, and thinks him much inferior to 
Calvin herein. In this we regard him as unjust. He ascribes 
to Knox likewise a sterner opposition to the prelacy and the 
Anglican forms, than existed in Calyin. He says justly that the 
leading English reformers would have reformed much more 
nearly after the Geneva model, if it had not been for their state 
enemies. Knox fled to Switzerland during the brightest period 
of Calvin’s life; for, attracted by the fame of his works, good and 
learned men were streaming towards Geneva from all parts of 
Europe. The two reformers were of the same age, but the 
austere and indomitable, Knox treated his great coeval with 
filial reverence, and finding his ideal of a church realized, he 
gave himself, at the age of fifty years, to the guidance of an 
acknowledged superior. English refugees flocked during Mary’s 
reign to Strasburg, Basle, Zurich, Geneva, and other places, where 
they founded churches. In all these the predominating influ 

ence of Calvin was felt.”* 

The history of French Presbyterianism has never been presen- 
ted as it deserves to be, in flowing and coloured narrative. The old 
writers were dry annalists, and Dr. Merle d’Aubigné has not yet 
fully treated the period. We have on a former occasion offered 
an humble contribution to this great topic.t Dr. Henry’s me- 
moir contains much thatis of stirring interest concerning Calvin’s 
influence on the reformation in France. He wasa Frenchman, 
and he never forgot it; no Protestant in the kingdom was offen- 
ded that Calvin burned not. French Protestantism had to con- 
tend against the combined courts of Rome, Paris and Madrid; 
against Jesuits, and assassins, and courtezans. The year 1553 
was signalized by numerous martyrs, especially the five stu- 
dents of Lyons. Every prison witnessed to the zeal of Calvin. 
Hear a Romanist, Pasquier, on this point : “We sometimes saw 
our gaols overflowing with poor abused creatures, whom he in- 
cessantly exhorted, comforted, and confirmed by his letters, as 
well as by messengers, who found entrance in spite of every 
effort of the gaolers.” 


* No reader should fail to make himself acquainted with the lately printed 
Zurich Letters. 
{ See our volume for 1840, p. 71. 
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It was during this dark time that an event occurred which 
has escaped the notice of many American antiquaries and histo- 
rians. We mean the emigration of French Protestants to Brazil. 
To call this a mission, Dr. Henry thinks inaccurate.* Yet it 
, appears from the letters of Richer, the preacher of the refugees, 
that they were not without some thoughts of converting the 
heathen. Villegagnon, a knight of Malta, gave the great Coligni 
reason to believe that he was about to secure a spot in America, 
where the persecuted protestants might find a refuge. The 
admiral was won by the benevolent prospect. A small island, 
We suppose it to have been near Rio de Janeiro, was occupied 
by Villegagnon, in the name of Coligni. Ministers of the word 
were now demanded, and Richer and Chartier were sent from 
Geneva. But, by a hideous treachery, these poor non-conform- 
ists of the South, less favoured than their later brethren of Ply- 
mouth, were fiercely pursued under the French edicts. Four 
of them witnessed a good confession, and were cast into the sea: 
the rest escaped to France. Jean de Lery, afterwards a minis- 
ter at Berne, was an eyewitness of these atrocities, which he de- 
scribed on his return. 

The unusual interest which attaches to this somewhat obscure 
chapter in history justifies us in adding a few more particulars. 
Nicolas de Villegagnon was vice-admiral in Brittany, under Hen- 
ry II. Being disappointed and chagrined, because his services 
were not sufficiently recognised, he put himself at the head of 
the expedition aforesaid. ‘There were two excellent ships, and 
they set sail in 1555. 'The river Coligni, at which they made 
settlement, is sufficiently pointed out by the rude approximative 
statement of the latitude.t The natives were kind, but the 
settlers had more than the usual trials of colonists. Richer, 
whom we just now named, was fifty years of age, and Chartier 
about thirty. Even on their voyage they were ill-treated by 
the people of Villegagnon. ‘They landed on the 7th of March, 
1556, and showed their letters, to which was appended the 
name of Calvin. The perfidious governor did not at first throw 
aside the mask, but even went so far as to partake of the Lord’s 
supper, according to the protestant rite, as appears from Richer’s 
letter to Calvin. In this letter are several things worthy of 


* Guericke, Kirchengesch. p, 1151. / 
+ Ou le pole antarctique s’€léve sur Phorizon 23 degrés quelque peu moins, 
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more special notice than we can here bestow. There is much 
naiyeté and piety in the good missionary’s report. The people 
are rude, he says, though he knows not assuredly that they are 
cannibals. They have no sense of right and wrong, and no 
idea of God, so that there is little hope of making Christ 
known to them. The language isa chief hinderance. Nothing 
can be hoped until there are more settlers, by whose converse 
and example the Indian people may be christianized. A certain 
rearned doctor Cointiac used the preachers ill, and declared him- 
self an enemy of the Huguenot worship. In this he was now 
joined by Villegagnon, who suspended Richer from his functions. 
Chartier was sent to Europe to represent the matters in contest. 
Villegagnon now began to persecute, and forbade the wretched 
exiles to escape. Richer and his companions retired to the 
forest, where they were humanely treated by the savages. But 
others, who endeavoured to get off by ship, were seized and im- 
prisoned. Villegagnon, in his new zeal for popery, condemned 
five Huguenots to death, under the ordonnances of Francis L 
and Henry II. One Bordel was cast into the sea, to die asa 
martyr: so died also Vermeil and Pierre Bourdon. Villegagnon 
returned to France, and wrote against the gospel, but was an- 
wered by Richer. The persecutor died wretched and impeni- 
tent. 

We love to view the name of Calvin in its just connexion 
with those of Coligni and Condé, the leader of the Reformed 
party. There is something noble in the tone which prevails in 
his admonitions of these great men. He before whom the fear- 
less Knox stood in filial awe, was not to be terrified by men-at- 
arms, or even by princes. Well did he know how to approach 
these frank and valiant natures. Writing to Coligni, then a 
close prisoner in the Low Countries, he assures him that some- 
thing more than courage is demanded, and suggests that God 
has brought him into this afflictive seclusion on purpose to gain 
his ear. “ Wherefore, Monseigneur, I pray you, seeing God hath 
given you this opportunity to profit in his school, even as if he 
would speak with you privily in the ear, that you would be at- 
tentive, the better to taste how valuable his doctrine, and how 
precious and lovely it should be to us; and that you would dili- 
gently give yourself to read his holy word, to receive instructiou 
and to have a living root of faith, to the end that through life, 
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you may be firm to do battle against all temptations. In our 
day every thing is allowable, save only the pure honouring of 
God.” So also, with all the frankness and fearlessness which we 
observe in Knox and Latimer, he addressed himself to Condé, 
in 1563, warning him against his sins, and particularly against 
his amours.* Indeed Calvin was now at an elevation which 
was never reached by any reformer, not excepting even Luther 
and Knox: we mean in the deference paid to his opinion. To 
be in his correspondence was an honour. For him to retract or 
change a dedication (as he did in several well-known instances) 
was a penalty that was feltt. The helm of the Reformation 
was fairly in his hand. The Papists might well be alarmed, and 
be meditating their great Carlist and Medicean treatment, for 
the Presbyterians of France came to be reckoned by millions. 
So rapidly spread the seed, that in 1561 labourers were demanded 
beyond all power of supply at Geneva, for new harvests in and 
about Lyons, Nismes, Gap, Orleans, and Poitiers. In the region 
of Tournon, there were three hundred parishes at once, which 
had set aside the mass, and were without preachers. Meanwhile 
the personal labours of Calvin in teaching and preaching were 
unwearied. ‘The hearers of his lectures amounted to thousands. 
Some of his best Commentaries were now going abroad. ‘These 
as is well known were in great measure the publication by the 
press of his oral discourses and expositions. When it is consid- 
ered that these comprise interpretations of the whole of the 
New Testament, except the Apocalypse, the reader will judge 
how much respect is due to an absurd charge recently printed 
against Calvin, namely, that during the twenty years “he ruled 
Geneva,” he preached nineteen hundred and twenty-five ser- 


*« Or nous serions traistres en Vous dissimulant les bruits quicourent. Nous 
n’ estimons pas qu’il y ait du mal ou Dieu ne soit directement offensé, mais qu’on 
orra dire que Vous faictes l’amour aux Dames, cela est pour deroger beaucoup a 
votre authorité et reputation.” 

fIn Calvin’s day a dedication was a serious affair; no marvel, in this case, 
when we consider that the inscription to any one of a work by the Reformer, was 
eqnal to a monumental marble; equally enduring and more widely known. The 
changes of these compositions are curious. For example, the commentary on Gen- 
esis was dedicated, first, in 1554, to the sons of the elector of Saxony, and then 
m 1563, to young Henry of Navarre. The work on the Acts of the Apostles 
was dedicated, in the first edition, to king Christian of Denmark and his son; 
but in the second, to Prince Nicholas Radziwill. The Corinthians, first to Bur- 
gundy, then to Vico. We have examined, during our preparation of these pages 
a fine black-letter folio of the Institutes, in English, printed in London, in 1562. 
It contains the famous Dedication to Francis. 
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mons, of which not a single one is founded upona text taken 
from either of the gospels.* ' 

It is better to pass by certain invaluable portions of this vol- 
ume, than to destroy their force by mutilation. Otherwise we 
might fill many pages with accounts of the Convention of Poissy, 
in 1561; the first religious war; the League; and the clear, 
decided declaration of Calvin, against taking up arms for the 
gospel; the massacre at Vassy ; the Confession of the Reformed, 
presented to the Diet at Frankfort; the battle of Dreux; the 
fall, remorse and assassination of the Duke of Guise; the hero- 
ism of Coligni, and the peace of Amboise. But all these should 
be studied in detail, and as preparations for the coming Bartho- 
lomew’s Day, and Strages Hugonottorum. 'The rapid descrip- 
tion of this first religious war, (for Calvin did not live to see the 
second) is given in the abridgment, with a graphic liveliness 
which Dr. Henry has not reached in his more elaborate work ; 
it is one of the noblest chapters in history. 

The closing years of Calvin’s life were overhung with exter- 
nal clouds, strongly in contrast with the tranquillity of his bosom. 
His position was too public for any great event even to take 
place in the reformed countries without affecting him in some 
degree ; and it was a season of great events. ‘The commanding 
minds of France were perpetually borrowing his lights; they 
knew that no man living surpassed him in coolness, perspicacity, 
constructive logic, statesmanship, and intrepidity. But there is 
gross injustice in the vulgar charges of seditious or even ambi- 
tious intermeddling with politics, and in the histories which 
make him responsible for every violence even of the exasperated 
Huguenots. A page may be allowed us on this topic, especially 
as we do not look at the facts from the same point of view with 
Dr. Henry ; his medium is decidedly German, rather than Anglo- 


* This amusing statement is quoted in the Literary World, for 1847, No. 40 
page 321. We will not offer our readers the disrespect of arguing upon it. The 
works of Calvin are sufficiently known to the learned world, and none more so 
than his elaborate and affectionate exposition of the four Gospels. We will seize 
this occasion however to add a bibliographical remark. The Commentary on 
John appeared first in 1553, both in Latin and French. The Harmony of the 
other three evangelists appeared first in 1555. In all subsequent editions, the 
whole were conjoined. They appeared, in Latin, in successive editions, of 1560 
1563, 1572, and 1582; and in French, 1559, 1561, 1563. The German transla. 
tion, Heidelberg, 1590; and the Dutch, Dort, 1625. Most of these were in folio 
and the earlier ones were from the press of Robert Stephens, j 
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American. Writers in countries where the imputation of repub- 
licanism is disgraceful or dangerous, have found it good policy to 
load Calvin and Presbyterians with the charge of being anti-mo- 
narchical. It was the corner-stone of king James’s structure: 
No bishop, no king. To prove the dangers of presbytery, 
Geneva and the French insurrections have been diligently 
pointed out. Calvin, they have said, was the author of the civil 
wars. Romish pamphleteers have propagated it, with as little 
question as the liquefaction at Naples or the apostolical succes- 
sion. ‘The great Bossuet makes Calvin the guilty person in the 
conspiracy of Amboise and the murder of Guise.* The thing 
has been taken for granted; Calvin is the foe of kings. He 
strove to republicanize the people. The elective forms of pres- 
bytery foreshadowed popular government.t Even protestant 
writers have blamed the reformer as allowing his reform to de- 
generate into a worldly policy. Thus Sayous, as quoted by 
Henry, charges him with pressing the alliance of the protestant 
cantons, Savoy and France, and thus abandoning his noted watch- 
word, The weapons of our warfare are not carnal. Such histo- 
rians willingly forget that millions of Frenchmen, including some 
of the oldest houses in the kingdom, and personages of royal 
blood, were protestants; that the Guises were pushing them to 
the very precipice of destruction; that to arm themselves and 
fight to the death, with the chivalry of Old France, was an in- 
stinctive impulse which a thousand Calvins and Bezas could not 
have turned aside; and that the political agitations in which 
they were engaged were forced on them by their persecutors. 
Passive non-resistance has never been a part of the Presbyte- 
rian creed; our enemies, we believe, are apprized of this. But 
Calvin was no propagandist in politics. He held all forms of 
government to be compatible with Christianity. He allowed 
resistance to tyrants. He declared his preference for a free 
commonwealth. In the Institutiones, inscribed as they were to 
the king of France, he discusses with a noble independence the 
three forms of polity, and witha reserve and caution truly singu- 
lar in that day, pronounces that while monarchy tends towards 

* See History of Edict of Nantes, London, 1694. p. 23. 

} “ Les écrits clandestins que l’école de Calvin langa, prouvent, qu’elle cherchoit 
4 introduire les idées républicains parmi le peuple. Les formes du Calvinisme 


s’y prétoient admirablament, tout étoit en electif, la nouvelle Eglise posoit toute sa 
force dans le principe de Pégalité.” See Vol. III. p. 541. 
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despotism, popular rule tends as clearly towards sedition. Bvt 
he prefers a republican form, as that in which man shall be more 
fully a check on man, and as that which, somewhat modified by 
the aristocratic element, was prescribed for Israel.* But in all 
this he avoids every exaggeration, and enjoins obedience to 
magistrates. We challenge the production of an equal frag- 
ment of political wisdom from any work of the sixteenth century. 

War for civil rights is one thing; lawless bloodshed is another. 
Bossuet fails to make Calvin accountable for the latter, when he 
parades his proof of the former. The arming against the Guises, 
was a defensive war, entered upon in due form; the image- 
breaking violence of Adretz was an unauthorized freak of pas- 
sion, declared by Calvin to be an offence, “un horrible scandale 
pour diffamer ’Evangile.” So vehemently did he oppose the 
Amboise conspiracy, that at first he considered himself as having 
quashed it. When sounded about it, a second time, he expres- 
sed abhorrence. And when a third time questioned, he called 
his colleagues together, and made an open protest. He thun- 
dered from the pulpit, saying, “It were better a hundred times 
we should all perish, than be the cause of such a stigma on the 
name of Christians and the Gospel.” 

But the conquering party has not been able to corrupt all 
history. Every successive search into archives will bring forth 
more truth and glory for the Presbyterians of France. 'Though 
many of their descendants in America have chosen to abandon 
the liberal tenets of these great men, they are not willing to 
forget all their heroism. We own that there is no page in all 
our history over which we are stirred to a more indignant ani- 
mation and admiring love. After the massacre of sixty poor 
Calvinists at Vassi, in 1562, the king of Navarre complained to 
Beza, forsooth, that the Protestants went armed to Church. 
Then spake that true son of John Calvin: “Sire,” replied Beza, 
“most true it is, that God’s church, in whose name I speak, is 
bounden to take blows, rather than give; for she serves unto 
Christ, under the cross, and yields her neck to persecutors. Yet, 
may it please your Majesty to remember, that she is an anvil 
that hath already broken many hammers.”+ A few years later, 
when Calvin was in paradise, the popish tyranny displayed the 


* Instt. lib. iv. §, cap. 20, § 8 + Laval, ii. 33. 
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very temper and results which he had predicted. Sum up in 
memory a few of these facts. In 1581, when contradiction would 
have been easy, it was stated, that there had been slain by the 
sword, or in massacres for Christ’s sake, from the church of Caen 
above 15,000; from that of Alencon, 5,000; from Paris, 13,000 ; 
from Rheims, 12,000; from Troyes, 12,060; from Sens, 9000; 
from Orleans, 8,000; from Poitiers, 12,000. In Paris alone more 
than ten thousand perished within a fortnight. The Bartholo- 
mew’s massacre numbered by papist reckoning 30,000; according 
to others 100,000.* The Revocation and the Dragonades are 
only consistent results of the same policy ; it is that of hierarchy 
and Rome; it flows from the demand of Uniformity. No pro- 
testant church so nearly lost its visibility as that of France. 
Persecution, exile, extermination ; this was the series. At the 
beginning of our century one had to search for a protestant as- 
sembly. How wonderfully is God rekindling the fire on these 
altars, and verifying the legend around the burning-bush on the 
public seal of the National Synod of the Reformed in France, as 
adopted in 1583, FLracror non Consumor. 

It is time for us to approach the last days and dying-bed of 
Calvin ; and in doing this it is our desire to give some represen- 
tation of Dr. Henry’s narrative and reflections, without confining 
ourselves to his words. The life of the great reformer had been 
a struggle amidst storms, but the storms were driving him into 
the haven. He could look back with joy and thankfulness on 
a work that was done. His iron persistence abode to the very 
last. 'This was evinced in his friendship, not only for Farel 
and Viret and Beza, but for Melancthon. His resolution was 
greatly tried by bodily pains, which were so severe as at times 
almost to deprive him of reason. Thus he writes to the Queen 
of Navarre, that he was almost dissolved by excruciating distres- 
ses which continued for a fortnight. In the midst of these suf- 
ferings he was burdened with great public cares. Just then, the 
fearful league of the popish states was in progress, and Calvin 
used every conceivable means to procure protection for the re- 
formed churches. He dragged himself from his bed to the desk, 
and it was marvellous how a spirit so mighty could be retained 
by so crazy a habitation. Every word, so Beza tells us, even in 
his most poignant sufferings, showed the joy and power of his 


* Laval, iii, lib. 5. 
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soul, Lifting his eyes to heaven he would often say, “O Lord, 
how long!” an expression which had been frequent with him, 
especially when he heard of any sufferings of the brethren. At 
length he was forced to keep his bed, though he still retained 
the power of speech. When advised to intermit his labours his, 
common answer was: “ What! would you have my Lord when 
he comes to find me idle ?” 

On the 10th of March, 1564, when the council heard of his 
danger, it was unanimously resolved to commend him to God in 
prayer. They also sent him his stipend of twenty-five gold 
pieces, as a help in his illness. But, true to his character, even 
here, he declined this, saying that as he could no longer render 
service his conscience forbade him to receive emolument. 

“ When all of us came together, the clergy of town and coun- 
try, on the 10th of March,” says Beza, “we found him out of bed, 
and sitting by a little table, at which he was accustomed to write 
or meditate. We were surprised at the shortness of his breath. 
When he saw us coming, after he had been sometime silent, with 
his head leaning on his hand, as his manner was when musing, he 
at length spoke, lifting himself up, with a broken voice, but an 
indescribable cheerfulness of countenance: Beloved Brethren, I 
give you great thanks for your tender care towards me. In a 
fortnight I think I shall meet with you for the last time (mean- 
ing the day of the stated fraternal Censura), and then the Lord 
will reveal what he has decreed, and will take me to himself. 
On that day, accordingly, he was present. After the censures 
had been peacefully disposed of, which occupied two hours and 
a half, he said that some reprieve appeared to be vouchsafed to 
him of the Lord; and, asking for a French New Testament, he 
read aloud the notes in the margin, and asked the opinions of the 
brethren ; for he was proposing correction of the annotations. 
The day following he was not so well. Yet on the 27th he 
caused himself to be carried to the door of the Council-House, 
and ascended the stairs, supported by two attendants, to the as- 
sembly-room. He there nominated to the council a new rector 
for the Gymnasium, to whom the usual oath was administered. 
Upon this Calvin rose from a lower place where he had been, 
and removing his cap, thanked the lords for the kind offices 
which he had received from them, especially for their kindness 
during his illness, for he felt that he had ‘come hither for the 
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last time.’ These words he could scarcely utter, for failure of 
voice. ‘I'hen he bade farewell to the lords of council, who were 
in tears- he first day of Easter-week came on (it was the 2d 
of April), Calvin was very weak, but he wished to celebrate the 
festival of the resurrection with the church. He was taken to 
the house of God in a chair, listened to the whole sermon, re- 
ceived the Lord’s supper,” continues Beza, “from my hand, and 
joined with the congregation in the last hymn. It was the song 
of Simeon, ‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’ 
His voice trembled, but his countenance showed that peace 
which only the gospel can bestow.” — 

On the 25th of April he was engaged about his last will and 
testament. He left about 225 crowns, dying a poor man. The 
instrument is the product of an humble heart; it contains also 
much paternal affection. The solemnity moreover with which 
he adheres to the legal form is observable and edifying. 

The last will and testament of Luther is no less characteristic 
of the man. “Well known am I,” he writes, “in heaven, earth 
and hell, and I hold my standing such that I may be fully believ- 
ed; inasmuch as God, out of his fartherly mercy, hath commit- 
ted to me, although a corrupt and miserable sinner, the gospel of 
his Son, and hath caused me to be true and faithful therein, so 
that many in the world have received it through me, and have 
known me as the teacher of truth, seeing I have despised the 
ban of the pope, emperor, princes and priests, with the hate of 
all the devils. How then shall it be less than credible, if the 
witness of my hand stands for it, and if*it is said: thus hath 
written Doctor Martin Luther, God’s notary, and the witness of 
his Gospel?” If we admire the loftiness of Luther, says Henry, 
we must love the humility of Calvin. “First of all,” says the 
will, “IT render thanks to God for that he hath.not only had pity 
on me his poor creature, drawing me out of the abyss of idolatry 
wherein I was plunged, and bringing me to the clearness of his 
gospel, and making me a partaker in the doctrine of salvation, 
of which I was wholly unworthy ; and in continuing his mercy 
to sustain me, amidst so many sins and infirmities, which well 
deserved that I should be rejected of him a hundred thousand 
times; but, what is more, for that he hath so far extended to 
me his mercy, as to employ me and my labours, to bear and pro- 
claim the truth of his gospel. Meanwhile, I protest my wish 
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to live and die in this faith which he hath given me; having no 
other hope nor refuge but in his gratuitous adoption, in which 
all my salvation is founded ; embracing the grace, which he hath 
given me in our Lord Jesus Christ, and accepting the merit of 
his death and passion, to the end, that by this means all my sins 
may be buried; and praying him so to wash me and cleanse me 
by the blood of the great Redeemer, shed for all poor sinners, 
that I may appear before his face, bearing his image. I further 
protest, that I have endeavoured, according to the measure of 
grace which he hath given me, purely to teach his Word as well 
in sermons as in writing, and faithfully to expound the Holy 
Scripture. Yea also in all the disputes which I have had with 
the enemies of the truth, I have used neither craft nor sophistry, 
but have gone forward frankly to maintain his cause.* But alas! 
the will which I have had, and the zeal (if such it may be called) 
have been so cold and slothful, that I feel myself a debtor in all, 
and by all; and were it not for his infinite mercy, all the affec- 
tion I have had would be but as nothing; yea the very favours 
he hath done me would render me more culpable; so that my 
recourse is to this, that being the Father of mercy, he would 
be, and show himself to be, the Father of so miserable a sinner.”t 

About this time he was visited by a gentlewoman from France, 
who had heard him preach the gospel many years before, in her 
own country, and would gladly now have heard him again. A 
wealthy nobleman, who had been his fellow-student at the uni- 
versity and had never seen him since, came also to renew his 
acquaintance. Calvin exhorted both these persons to abide 
faithful. 

‘T'wo days after executing his will, he sent word to the syndics 
and counsellors, that he desired on the next day to meet them in 
their hall, whither he meant to be carried. The Senate there- 
upon resolved to go to him; which took place on Thursday, 
April 27th, in very solemn circumstances. The lords of the 
council thanked him for the service which he had always ren- 
dered to their church, adding the assurance that they would con- 
tinue to be mindful of his family. Then the dying saint lifted 
up his feeble voice, and uttered that memorable valediction, 


* “ Mais ay procedé rondement 4 maintenir sa querele.” 
} It must be observed, that we have here followed the French original, rather 
than Beza’s Latin, or Dr. Henry’s German. 
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which contains the most solemn reiteration of all the truths he 
had taught. Towards the close, he said, “I well know the cha- 
racter of every one of you, and am sure that ye need the admoni- 
tion. There is not one, not even the best, to whom somewhat is 
not lacking. I admonish the elder, that they envy not the 
younger who may be adorned with God’s gifts; the younger, 
that they be not puffed up. Beware of personal enmity and all 
bitterness. Jn administering justice, I adjure you let there be 
no thought of favour or of hatred. Let none pervert the right 
by sleights and chicanery ; let none seek to weaken the force of 
the laws. Finally, I pray you this once, forgive me my weak- 
nesses, which I willingly own and confess, honoured sirs, here 
before you, as they are known to God and his angels.” After 
_this he prayed that the great and good God would more and 
more endow them with his gifts, and lead them by his Holy 
Spirit for the welfare of the republic. He extended his hand to 
each, and dismissed them bathed in tears, as though they had 
bidden adieu to a father. 

On Friday, the 28th of April, he called together all the minis- 
ters of the Geneva district at his bedside; and addressed them in a 
grave and touching discourse, which also is recorded. On the 2d 
of May, the month in which he died, Calvin learned that his aged 
friend Farel was about to visit him; (Viret was absent at Lyons). 
Calling for ink and paper he penned these words in Latin, the 
last which ever proceeded from his prolific pen, “ Fare thee well, 
best and frankest brother! and since it is God’s will that thou 
shouldst outlive me, live mindful of our inward attachment, 
which will both be useful to the church, and bring us abiding 
fruit in heaven. I would not that thou shouldst weary thyself 
for me. My breath is weak, and I hourly look for it to leave 
me altogether. It is enough that I live and die in Christ, who 
is gain to his people, both ia life and death. Yet once more, 
farewell to thee and the brethren! Geneva, May 2, 1564.” 
Notwithstanding this, the venerable man actually came to Ge- 
neva; they discoursed, and even supped together, in memory of 
their long friendship and unity in the work of the Lord. The 
next day Farel preached in the assembly of the brethren, and 
then, taking his farewell and parting embrace, he returned to 
his church at Neufchatel. Not only did he survive Calvin, but 
as we have elsewhere recorded, he lived to do good service in 
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the wars of the Lord, and at the age of seventy-six hastened to 
Metz, where he preached the gospel like a youth.* The days 
which followed Farel’s departure were spent by Calvin in almost 
constant prayer; but his voice from great weakness had become 
little else than a sighing whisper. The eye shone like a coal to 
the last; and when he looked heavenward, one could almost 
read in his countenance the zeal and hope of his soul. But his 
life was well nigh melted inanguish. Often did he say: “I was 
dumb, I opened not my mouth, because thou didst it!” (Isa. 
xxxvill. 14). “I mourn as a dove!” Beza, who watched by 
his dying bed, relates that, on one occasion, he cried out : “ Thou 
crushest me, O Lord! but it is enough for me, that it is thy 
hand!” 

The 19th of May was the regular day for the Censura, or 
inspection of the doctrine and life of the ministers; when they 
used to meet and enjoy a repast together in token of mutual 
love, a beautiful custom in both its parts: the Lord’s supper 
was to follow two days later. When Calvin knew that prepa- 
rations were making for this assemblage, in his large apartment, 
he summoned all his remaining powers, and caused himself to be 
carried thither ina chair. ‘Brethren,’ said he, “I have come 
to you for the last time; I shall never sit down with you again.” 
Such was the beginning of the melancholy banquet. Yet he 
asked a blessing on the food, partook of a morsel, and showed 
tokens of cheerfulness in his countenance. But his strength 
was not sufficient for the effort, and he was forced to leave the 
table and to be carried back into his chamber. From this place, 
with a still beaming countenance, he said, “ This partition shall 
not hinder me from being present with you in spirit, even 
though absent in the body.” What he foretold came true; he 
was confined to his couch from that time; his countenance was 
little changed, but his body so emaciated that nothing seemed 
left but the spirit. 

It is this serene, believing and heavenly death-bed, which 
has been especially selected by the papist calumniators, to be de- 
filed with their mockings. Lest we be thought to misrepresent 
Audin, we give his words: Jusq’ au moment de paroitre devant 


* The reader is referred, for an extended account of Farel’s life, to articles in 
our volumes for 1833, page 145; 1834, page 224. 
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Dieu il fit dela finesse. Son acte de candeur dicté au notaire 
Chenelat, son murmure de colombe devant Beze sont des traits 
profonds de caracttre. Peut-étre croyoit-il tromper Dieu comme 
al avoit trompé ses concitoyens. Il n’y a pas dans V’ histoire de 
la Réforme de comédien plus habile. “Up to the moment of 
appearing before God, he acted with craft. His testamentary 
deed dedicated to Chenelat the notary; his moaning like a 
dove before Beza, are deep traits of character. Perhaps he 
thought he could deceive God, as he had deceived his fellow- 
citizens. In all the story of the Reformation there is not a 
better player.” 

Returning to the sacred spot, we follow Beza, in saying that 
on the day of his death, which was May 27th, he seemed to 
speak more strongly and easily. But it was nature’s last effort ; 
for about eight o’clock in the evening, there came on undeniable 
symptoms of impending death. “ Being summoned,” says Beza, 
“for I had gone away for a little, I found him to have breathed 
his last so gently, that there could have been no convulsion of 
the hands or feet, nor even any difficult breath, nor any loss of 
consciousness or even voice, until the very last. He looked 
more like one sleeping than one dead. Thus, with the going 
down of the sun, this great light was also removed from us.” 

Dr. Henry does well in confining himself very much to the 
words of Theodore Beza, in regard to the close of a life which, 
with a son’s faithfulness, he had watched to its expiring ray. 
None knew Calvin better, no one has more accurately delineated 
him: the narrative is in a succinct and graceful latinity, resem- 
bling that of the Reformer himself. “ He lived fifty-four years, 
ten months and seventeen days, half of which period he spent in 
the holy ministry of the gospel. He was of middle stature, of a 
dark and somewhat pale complexion, with eyes, of a brightness 
which lasted even till death, and testified the penetration of his 
genius. In regard to personal neatness he was neither fine nor 
slovenly, but remarkably modest. In living so temperate, as to 
be equally remote from meanness and any degree of luxury ; so 
sparing in food, that for many years he took but one meal a day, 
pleading weakness of the stomach; sleeping scarcely any ; of 
incredible memory, so that he instantly recognised those whom 
he had seen but once, many years before, and so that he could, 
after an interruption of hours, return to what he had been dictat- 

VOL. XX.—NO. II. 20 
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ing and take up the words where he had left off, without any 
prompting; and never, even though oppressed by diyersified 
and endless cares, forgetting any of those things which it was 
his duty to remembey. Of judgment so clear and exact, what- 
eyer were the topic on which he was consulted, that he often 
seemed to be almost prophetic; nor do I remember one who 
erred by following his counsel. He despised mere oratorical 
diction, and was frugal in words, but was so far from being an 
inelegant writer, that without disparagement of any I may af- 
_firm there has been no theologian to this day, who has written 
with more purity, dignity or judgment, though no one, in our 
memory or that of our fathers, has written more. He had at- 
tained such a point by the vigils of his youth, confirmed by acu- 
men of judgment and constant practice in dictation, that he never 
seemed to be ata loss for something weighty and apposite to 
utter ; nor did his oral discourse much vary from his writing. 
In the doctrine which he delivered at first, he remained firm to 
the last, and changed nothing; which has happened to few the- 
ologians of our day. As to his manner of life, though nature 
formed him to be grave, there was no man who had more sweet- 
ness in common intercourse. His prudence was admirable, in 
bearing with those faults of men which come of infirmity, so that 
he neither shamed and terrified weak brethren by unseasonable 
objurgation, nor cherished these faults by connivance. and adu- 
lation. He was as keen and vehement an enemy of flattery, 
simulation and insincerity, especially in religious matters, as he 
was a friend of truth, simplicity and candour. In ea tem- 
perament he was undoubtedly choleric, and the fault had been in- 
creased by his most wearisome mode of life: but the Spirit of 
God had taught him so to moderate anger, that he never 
uttered a single word unworthy of a good man, still less offended 
in act ; nor was he ever hasty, except when the cause of religion 
was at stake, or when he had to deal with men of violent char- 
acter. Having sincerely examined the history of his lite and 
death, of which for sixteen years I was an eye-witness, I think I 
have the utmost right to testify, that it offers the most beautiful 
exemplar of truly Christian life and death; which it were as 
easy to defame as hard to emulate.”* 


* See the larger work, vol. iii. pp. 593, 599; but we have gone to the original 
Latin. 
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The Appendix contains the glorious Preface to the Institu- 
tions. It is one of those Dedications which will live as long as 
men read Latin and admire heroic greatness. Our ears thrill 
with some of its trumpet-like passages. How full of distrust in 
man and trust in God! At, wt nihil de nobis, ita omnia de Deo, 
praesumenda sunt. How boldly keen against the zeal for 
masses and other priestly gains at a time when to beard a priest 
was to hazard life orlimb! Cur? nisi quia illis deus venter 
est, culina religio: quibus sublatis, non modo non Christianos, 
sed ne homines quidem futuros se credunt 2 How confident 
that faith which seems to us the peculiarity of the reformation 
period, and which not only despises foes, but ventures in filial 
affiance to the very judgment! Longe alia nostra fiducia est, 
quae nec mortis terrores, nec adeo ipsum Dei tribunal formidat. 
How instructive the assertion of Satan’s perpetual enmity to the 
doctrine of grace! Hist hic divini verbi quidam quasi genius 
ut nunguam emergat, quieto ac dormiente Satana. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Art. VI— The Philosophy'of Christian Perfection. Embra- 
cing a psychological statement of some of the principles of 
Christianity on which this doctrine rests; together with a 
practical examination of the peculiar views of several recent 
writers on this subject. Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball. 1848. 
pp. 159. 

Tuts is apparently the work’of a Wesleyan, though he differs 
from Wesley at least as to the mode of stating the doctrine of 
perfection. He sets forth what he conceives to have been the 
perfection of Adam in paradise, under the law originally given 
to him. That law he maintains is still the standard of duty, and 
therefore the perfection to which men by the gospel are enabled 
to attain, is the same as that which Adam possessed before the 
fall. This view differs from the theory presented by Wes- 
ley, Dr. Peck, and, as we understand them, the great body of 
Methodist writers, which represents the demands of the law on 
fallen men, as much lower than those which rested on Adam 
before he fell; and it differs from the Oberlin theory, in denying 
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to man in himself ability to keep the law, referring that ability, 
as all Methodists do, to the grace of God. The work is written 
in a remarkably candid and Christian spirit. 


The Unaltered Augsburg Confession, as the same was read be- 
fore and delivered to the Emperor, Charles V., of Germany, 
June 25, 1530; and the Three chief Creeds of the Christian 
Church; with Historical Introductions and critical and ex- 
planatory notes. By Christian H. Schott, pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, Leipzig. Carefully translated from the German. 
New York: H. Ludwig & Co. 1848. pp. 203. 


This is'a welcome publication. We rejoice in every mani- 
festation of interest in the events of the Reformation, and in the 
works of the men whom God then raised up. We rejoice in 
every thing which serves to bring before the Protestants of the 
present generation the faith of the original Protesters against 
Romish error and tyranny. Romish doctrine is the natural 
growth of human nature, and under one form or another is con- 
stantly reappearing. It is not to be torn up violently by the 
roots, but withered by letting in upon it the pure light of truth. 
It can live only in the dark, or under the artificial light of the 
wisdom of this world. The Introduction by Pastor Schott, is a 
very interesting survey of the historical circumstances under 
which this confession was originally presented, of the various 
alterations which it underwent, and of the translations and edi- 
tions under which it has at different times been published. — Al- 


together the work is not only intrinsically valuable, but both 
seasonable and interesting. 


An Oration, delivered before the Society of the Sons of New 
England, of Philadelphia, December 22d, 1847, the Anni- 


versary of the Landing of the Pilgrims, By William H. Dil- 
lingham. Philadelphia: 1848. 


Nations have their genealogies, as well as individuals. Na- 
tional character is transmissible as much and as surely as human 
nature in its generic features. We can neither understand 
the present, nor anticipate the future, without a knowledge of 
the past. If you know what were the people who settled any 
country, or founded any government, you may, within proper 


~ 
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limits, as certainly determine the character and destiny of their 
descendants, as you can foretell the character of a forest, from 
the seedlings which first occupy the ground. America is what 
it is, under God, in virtue of the character of the original settlers 
on its fruitful shores. It is therefore essential that we Ameri- 
cans should often revert to our origin, and study the character 
of our forefathers in order to know ourselves, or to learn what 
is the work God has given us to do. The influence of the Pu- 
ritan settlers of New England has been so pervading and pre- 
dominant, that their history is a matter of national interest. 
Their sons are so widely scattered over the union, that from 
Portland to New Orleans, the 22d of December, is a sacred fes- 
tival. They do well to celebrate the day, to endeavour thus to 
keep fresh in the minds of their children and neighbours, the 
knowledge of the character, of the principles and of the history 
of the men to whom this whole continent owes so deep a debt. 
Mr. Dillingham’s oration is worthy of his reputation, and well 
suited to the interesting occasion on which it was delivered. 


The Works of President Edwards, in four volumes; a reprint 
of the Worcester Edition, with valuable additions, and a co- 
pious general index. To which, for the first time, has been 
added, at great expense, A Complete Index of Scripture 
Texts. New York, Leavitt, Trow & Co., 191 Broadway. 
1848. 

The value of the works of President Edwards is too well 
known to need any recommendation from us. We would say, 
however, that this appears to be the completest edition of the 
writings of this eminent theologian, which has been given 
to the public. Besides containing all which is found in the 
Worcester edition, the following valuable treatises have been 
added. 1. Distinguishing marks of a work of the Spirit. 2. 
God’s Moral Government, a future state, and immortality of the 
soul. 3. The necessity and reasonableness of the Christian doc- 
' trine of satisfaction for sin. 4. The perseverance of the saints. 
5. The endless punishment of those who die impenitent. 6. 
Fourteen sermons. This edition can also be recommended for 
its comparative cheapness. 


Notes an the Grospels, Critical and Explanatory, so prepared as 
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to accompany the Questions of the American Sunday School 
Union, and incorporating with the notes, on a new plan, the 
most approved Harmony of the Gospels. Designed for teach- 
ers and scholars, and for family instruction. With illustra- 
tions from Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, &c., &c. By Melanc- 
thon W. Jacobus. Matthew. New York. 1848. Robert 
Carter. 12mo. pp. 314. 


We view with complacency every new attempt to make the 
historical scriptures, and especially the Gospels, more familiar 
as a subject of popular instruction. But we are particularly 
pleased to see this responsible work in the hands of those who 
combine the advantages of literary training and pastoral expe- 
rience. ‘The handsome volume now before us we know to be 
the fruit of no sudden impulse or hurried compilation, but of 
long continued and frequently repeated efforts, in the course of 
active ministerial duty. We can also bear witness to the au- 
thor’s advantages for such a task, arising from habitual familiarity 
both with the older and the more modern literature of the sub- 
ject. Under the influence of these considerations, we feel our- 
selves justified in calling the attention of our readers to the book, 
even before we haye had time for so thorough an examination as 
would enable us to make it the subject of minute and formal 
criticism. We shall only mention further, in this brief an- 
nouncement, as a distinctive feature of the work, the unusual 
labour which the author has bestowed upon the harmonizing of 
the parallel narratives, with an original method of notation, 
which, if once fairly mastered by the reader, cannot fail to aid 
the memory and facilitate the understanding of the sacred his- 
tory. We sincerely hope that the success of this work may be 
such as to encourage Mr. Jacobus in the prosecution of so lauda- 
ble an enterprise. 


An Eistorical and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy 
of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By J.D. Morrell, A. M. 
Complete in one volume. From the last London edition. R. 
Carter. 1848. Svo. pp. 752. 


We may safely predict for this work a very wide circulation. 
So great is the avidity of American students to explore the mys- 
teries of German metaphysics, and so meager and insufficient 
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have been all the accounts of these speculations, that every one 
who professes to study such matters, will provide himself with 
Mr. Morrell’s book. It has the reputation of being able and sat- 
isfactory, and has been honoured by a review from the pen of Dr. 
Chalmers. His just strictures on the work led, as we are in- 
formed, to certain emendations, which appear in this edition. 
Whether it is as safe as it is interesting and learned, we dare 
not pronounce until we have given it a more thorough examina- 
tion ; it would be worse than affectation to declare a judgment 
on a matter so grave, without careful perusal. 


A Practical Exposition of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, in the form of Lectures. Intended to assist the prac- 
tice of domestic instruction and devotion. By John Bird 
Sumner, D.D., Bishop of Chester. New York. Robert Car- 
ter. 1848. 12mo. pp. 404. 


An additional interest is conferred upon this book of Dr. 
Sumner’s since its publication, as it is understood that he has 
been elevated to the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. It ap- 
pears, on a cursory examination, to be a plain, sensible, grave and 
pious exposition, exceedingly well suited by its simplicity and 
brevity for use in family worship. In its general character it is 
evangelical, without however those clear and decided avowals of 
the richer and more nutritious doctrines of grace, which we 
should expect from our own writers. 


The Convent ; anarrative, founded on fact... By R. McCrindell, 
authoress of ‘the School-girl in France, the ‘English Go- 
verness, etc. New York. 1848. 12mo. Carter. pp. 317. 


The intention of this narrative is to set forth the soul-de- 
stroying power of the peculiar doctrines of popery. ‘The author 
spent part of her life in Roman Catholic countries, and had 
opportunities of knowing much about priests, nuns, confessionals, 
and conventual life. She has accordingly dipped her pencil in 
strong colours, and produced a picture of Romish intolerance, 
which will abide in the reader’s mind. 


Memoir of the Rev. David Abeel, D.D., late Missionary to China. 
By his nephew, Rev. G. R. Williamson. New York. R. 
Carter, 53 Canal st. 1848, 12mo. pp. 315. 
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The author of this memoir has done his part with affectionate 
care and great modesty, making the pen of his revered kinsman 
perform the work of biography. His estimate of Dr. Abeel’s 
talents and character, we consider just; and the extracts which 
are given from his private papers justify the universal opinion 
of his spirituality and missionary zeal. Having been acquainted 
with the subject of this memoir, we take a melancholy satisfac- 
tion in testifying to his remarkable devotion of mind and heart 
to the cause of the Lord Jesus. During all the latter years of 
his life, he was walking perpetually on the brink of death; 
having had the causes of certain, speedy and perhaps sudden 
dissolution pointed out to him, by the best medical advisers. 
Never was there a man less terrified by such monitions. We 
never saw him, when he did not seem to be awaiting his depar- 
ture with joyfulness. His decline towards the grave was at- 
tractive and edifying in the highest degree. None could come 
near him without feeling that he was more in heaven than on 
earth. A constant smile was on his countenance, and under the 
most sickening weakness and racking cough, he rejoiced alway. 
We trust this unpretending volume will be read by all our young 
ministers. 


Introduction to the History of the Colony and Ancient Dominion 
of Virginia. By Charles Campbell. In one volume. Rich- 
mond. Bb. B. Minor, Publisher. 1847. pp. 208. 


Under this modest title we have a valuable work ; the product 
of uncommon industry and of sincere zeal for the interests and 
honour of anoble state. Mr. Campbell comeshonestly by his taste for 
Virginian annals; his father published a work on the same sub- 
ject, which we remember to have read with pleasure many years 
ago. His uncle, also, the late Dr. Samuel L. Campbell, of Rock- 
bridge county, wrote a memoir of the Battle of Point Pleasant, 
and the Indian wars just preceding our Revolution: this is in- 
corporated in the present volume, and does great honour to its 
learned author. Dr. Campbell was a man of many eccentrici- 
ties, but of singular skill in his profession, and of vigorous under- 
standing and original genius. The memoir here given shows 
what he might have accomplished, if he had chosen to cultivate 
historical composition. 

The author of the work before us has been long engaged in 
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antiquarian researches, respecting his native state. It is now 
some years since he rescued and published the Bland Papers, 
which are now of established reputation among the materials for 
future historiographers. He has likewise detected and pre- 
served other valuable documents, on the same and kindred 
subjects. 

We are of those who love a straight-forward, unvarnished, 
chronicle: we therefore like Mr. Campbell’s book. We are 
comforted by his numerous authorities in the margin, and de- 
lighted with the antique and authentic phraseology, which, ever 
and anon, he gives us from old records. These things savour of 
exactness, and happily characterize the best histories in our day. 
Sceptical criticism, in regard to traditionary narrative, has 
reached such a height, that the greatest masters in this kind are 
coming more and more to resort to the simple modes of verifying 
their statements. We therefore find no fault with the author 
for giving us chapter and verse, even for seemingly unimportant 
statements. We could wish that in carrying out his plan he had 
allowed himself a little more room. Many places might be 
pointed out, in which a more. generous amplification, from au- 
thorities of undoubted credit, would have added to the sprightli- 
ness and value of the ‘narrative. As it is, the work abounds in 
fact, and is free from redundant observations; it has taught us 
much, on a subject which was not altogether unknown to us. 
With a more attractive exterior, and a filling up of the outline, 
it would command wide attention. 


Letter on the Public School System of New Jersey. By Lucius 
Q.C. Elmer. Trenton: 1848. 


This letter is addressed to the Governor of New Jersey. Mr. 
Elmer here expresses an opinion decidedly unfavourable to the 
system of parochial schools, and avows himself an advocate of the 
state system. The opinions of such a man are entitled to great 
respect, and we doubt not the views which he has here expres- 
sed will receive serious consideration. We are however happy 
in believing that the difference between him and the advocates 
of parochial schools, is not so great as would at first sight appear. 
They agree in the absolute necessity of religious instruction in 
our primary schools. The question is, can this end be adequately 
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attained under what is called the state system? How is this 
question to be answered? How can we tell whether religion 
can be adequately taught in our public schools or not? ‘This 
question cannot be answered by confining our attention to New 
Jersey, or to any one state. It may be that our school law is so 
liberal as to give the supporters of any school full liberty, to in- 
troduce as much of religious instruction into the public schools, 
as they think proper. It may be that public opinion is so united 
here as to allow the religious portion of the community, to con- 
trol this matter just as it ought to be. But we must remember 
that the plan of parochial schools is designed for the whole coun- 
try, and not for any one favoured state. Though public schools 
may be religiously conducted here, it does not follow that they 
can elsewhere be so conducted. Much less can we wisely de- 
termine the answer to be given to the above question, from the 
experience of any one district or neighbourhood. Mr. Elmer 
may live in a community so imbued with right sentiments, that 
he and his associates may have no difficulty in giving a suitable 
direction to the instructions in the district school. His experi- 
ence however may be peculiar, or differ at least from that of far 
the greater portion of the friends of religious instruction. Nei- 
ther can this question be answered by a mere inspection of the 
school laws of the several states. There may be no express 
enactments forbidding the teaching of religion, and yet public 
sentiment, usage, or other causes, may prove as effectual a bar- 
rier as a positive legal prohibition. : 

We know of no fair way of getting an answer to our question, 
other than by an appeal to facts. ‘The public school system is 
not a thing of yesterday. It has been in operation for many 
years and over a wide extent of territory. What then is the 
fact on this subject? Has religion been so taught in public 
schools as to satisfy, not the wishes, but the conscience of the 
good people of this country? As far as we know, the answer 
is universally in the negative. It is not in point of fact so taught 
in the public schools of Massachusetts, nor in those of Connecti- 
cut, nor in those of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, nor 
of any one state in the whole union. If this be the fact, and we 
presume it cannot be disputed, it is decisive. 'There must be 
something radically wrong in the system, to lead to a result so 
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uniform and so disastrous as this. There may be, and doubtless 
are special exceptions, here and there in particular communities, 
but as a general fact it is undeniable that the instruction given 
in the public schools in every state in the union, is so little of a 
religious character, that good people ought not to be contented 
with it. Mr. Elmer would be one of the last men to be satisfied 
with the instruction given in ninety-nine hundredths of the pub- 
lic schools in the country. 'This experiment has been tried long 
enough, and on a scale sufficiently extensive to test the true 
nature of the system; and to show that it cannot be altered by 
the partial or combined efforts of the religious portion of the 
community. It is not getting better, but worse. It is passing 
every where from a matter of fact, into a matter of principle, 
that state education must be secular, that other provision must 
be made, by those who wish it, for the religious instruction of 
the young. This is not a fortuitous result, but one to which the 
school system necessary tends from the very nature of our insti- 
tutions, and therefore it cannot be counteracted. Every child 
within a given district has a right to go to the public school, and 
neither the state authorities nor the majority of his neighbours, 
have the right to say, if he does, he must be taught a given 
system of religion. 'The two rights, therefore, that of free access 
to the public schools, and that of freedom from the imposition of 
a religious creed or instruction, cannot be reconciled, in any other 
way, than by banishing all religion from schools supported by the 
state. There isa reason, therefore, for that uniform result to 
which the experiment of state "schools has led, and is every 
where more and more leading. 

But supposing that we could retain in all our public schools, 
what is retained in some of them, the reading of the Bible and 
a certain amount of doctrinal instruction, is that enough? Is 
that all God requires of us? all the church is bound to impart 
to those for whom she is responsible? It is very evident that 
Christians feel that it is not enough. 'Thisis proved by the uni- 
versal effort to supply the deficiency, by sabbath schools, and 
other similar means. And it is the conviction that the system 
of sabbath schools, is a very imperfect substitute for that thorough 
scriptural training to which the children of a Christian country 
are entitled, and which the church is bound as one of her very 
highest duties to impart, that has led to the clear, strong and all 
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but unanimous expression of opinion by one General Assembly 
after another, and by one episcopal convention after another, that 
the several denominations must have schools under their own 
care, in which at least their own children may be properly taught. 

Mr. Elmer, however, anticipates great evils from this plan. 
These evils are increase of sectarianism, leaving multitudes of 
children unprovided for, and the withdrawal of the influence of 
religious men from the control of the public schools. On the 
first of these objections, we presume he would not lay much 
stress. It is far better that children should be brought up strict 
presbyterians, episcopalians or baptists, than educated in the 
sceptical latitudinarianism of our state schools. The second and 
third objections are more serious. They are founded however 
upon the erroneous assumption that the parochial system is an- 
tagonistic to the state system, and intended to supersede it. 
This is not the case. It is subordinate and supplementary. If 
every presbyterian and episcopal church in the land had one or 
more parochial schools under its care, this would be no impedi- 
‘ment to the operations of the state. Let the state go on and do 
her best; let her plant a school-house and a teacher wherever 
the people call for them; let her gather all the children she can, 
and teach them all the good she can; the friends of parochial 
schools, will bid her God speed, but they will never feel that 
nothing remains for them to do. They see that the state does 
not and cannot teach all that they believe God has commanded 
to be taught, and therefore they must have other schools in 
which they can gather their own children and all who choose to 
join them, and where they can fully inculcate the truths of the 
Bible. 'Thisis no interference with the state. The state would 
be glad, if all her children could be thus provided for. But as 
this is not likely ever to be the case, there is no danger that she 
will not have enough to do, in this department of labour. 

But it may be said that if the religious part of the community 
set up parochial schools, it will throw the state schools under the 
control of irreligious men. We do not believe this for various 
reasons. In the first place the religious portion of the commu- 
nity would retain all their rights in reference to the public 
school, they had before. ‘They would have the right of voting 
for school commissioners and directors and teachers, in short 
of doing all they do now. And it would be their duty to exer- 
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cise that right. Because we feel bound to have a religious school 
under the care of the church, is that any reason why we should 
either abstain from voting, or vote for immoral or irreligious men 
to have the direction of the public school? In the second place, 
irreligious men do not like to be left to themselves. They are 
not half so respectable in their own eyes, when alone, as when 
associated with the intelligent and good. Then they like to 
assert their rights, and to outvote the more religious members 
of the community, and force them into their measures. That is 
something worth contending for. But to be thrown off by them- 
selves, would not suit them. They would never therefore wish 
to have the state schools given up to their undivided manage- 
ment. In the third place, the very best method to elevate the 
state schools, in our judgment, is to establish good parochial 
schools among them, as models and stimulating examples. If 
you had a good presbyterian or episcopal school in a neighbour- 
hood, its natural and certain effect would be to make all the 
other schools, within the sphere of its influence, better. They 
would be forced to improve to retain any character or to com- 
mand scholars. People are not so sectarian in this country, that 
if made to choose between a good denominational school, and a 
bad school where no religion, or only religion in general is 
taught, they would prefer the latter. Ninety in a hundred of 
all sensible people would say, let us have the good school though 
it is taught by a presbyterian or a baptist, rather than a bad one. 
The friends of parochial schools cannot afford to have such 
men as Mr. Elmer against them, and they would gladly shed 
much ink, if that could avail, for their conversion. We respect- 
fully contribute our quill-full towards that end. 


Our National Pre-eminence and its True Source. A Sermon 
preached on Thanksgiving day, Nov. 25, 1847, in the seventh 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. By the Pastor, Willis 
Lord, D.D. Philadelphia: William S. Martien. 1848. 


The custom of appointing annually by our State authorities, 
a day for the special and public acknowledgment of the mercies 
of God, is one which, springing up in New England, has extended 
itself gradually over almost the whole country. It is a sublime 
spectacle, to behold twenty millions of people, voluntarily laying 
aside their ordinary avocations, and flocking to the temples of 
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God, to acknowledge him as ruler among the nations, and as the 
sovereign dispenser of judgments and mercies. The influence 
of such a custom must be in all respects salutary, and we rejoice 
in its extension beyond the limits to which it was for a long 
time confined. One of the good effects of this annual observance 
is, that it calls forth from so many hearts and minds, effusions 
such as that which is now before us. It stimulates our ministers 
to take up and exhibit to the people great moral truths which 
have a special bearing on the social and political well-being of 
the country. Right principlesare thus extensively disseminated, 
and find a permanent lodgement in the public mind. It often 
happens that such discourses are of such marked excellence, that 
those who hear them, are anxious that others may share in the 
benefit they themselves have received, and take measures to 
have them committed to the press. Thus it was in the case of 
the sermon delivered on last Thanksgiving day, by Dr. Lord. 
His hearers felt that “the sentiments it embodied were so im- 
portant and seasonable as to justify their presentation in a more 
permanent and accessible form.” In this judgment we doubt not 
the readers of the sermon will concur. 


Daily Communion with God ; Christianity no Sect ; The Sab- 
bath ; The Promise of God; The Worth of the Soul; A 
Church in the Elouse. By Matthew Henry. With life of 
Henry, by the Rev. James Hamilton. Scotch Church, Regent 
Square, London. New York: Robert Carter. 1848. 12mo. 
pp. 320. 

‘These choice treatises of Matthew Henry have a new value, 
from the brilliant prefatory composition of Mr. Hamilton. Him- 
self one of the most joyous and effervescent writers of the nine- 
teenth century, he has a good claim to introduce the sprighthest 
and raciest of the eighteenth. 


Human Nature in its Fourfold State. By the Rev. Thomas 
Boston, late Minister of the gospel at Ettrick. New York: 
R. Carter. 18mo. pp. 508. 

We welcome with right cood will a new and cheap edition of 
the Fourfold State. It has, more than most works, been the 
family-book of Scottish Presbyterians; and he who is familiar 
with its contents is versed in sound theology. It is a system in ' 
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itself. Beyond all common treatises which occur to our minds 
it combines doctrinal fulness, exactness, and plainness, with con- 
victive pungency and gracious invitation. We would earnestly 
commend it to young ministers, who will strengthen their hands 
by giving it to inquirers and catechumens and sunday-school 
teachers, especially in times of revival, when numerous minds 
are prepared to receive matter much more solid and germinant 
than the watery stuff which is poured over them by many a well 
meant declaration. 


Lectures on the Law and Gospel. By Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., 
Rector of St. George’s Church, N. Y. Sixth Thousand. R. 
Carter. 1848. S8vo. pp. 404. (With the author’s likeness.) 


This is a reprint of a work which has been justly popular, 
for its evangelical truth and fervency. In looking through its 
pages we have found nothing which inculcates episcopacy, but 
we have found the clear gospel testimony expressed with a 
clearness and a boldness, which we sometimes long for in preach- 
ers called Presbyterian and Calvinistic. It is the old reforma- 
tion-doctrine, of death by the law and life by the gospel: of 
imputed guilt and imputed righteousness, 


Address before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 28th 
_ January, 1848. On the occasion of opening the Hall in the 
Atheneum. By William B. Reed. Phila. 1848. pp. 51. 


Amone what are called occasional pamphlets, we have found 
none more agreeable than this. It is full of learning, wisdom, 
and wit, thrown out with that negligent profusion and colloquial 
ease, which mark the upper ranks of scholarship. Mr. Reed 
knows his mother-tongue, and prizes her treasures, so as not to 
hesitate about a good round-about English idiom, because it hap- 
pens to spoil the Rhodian softness of a period, or violate the 
canons of “Schoolmaster Finglish.” The tone of the Address is 
free and patriotic. Some of the incidental defences of Pennsyl- 
vanian credit are both novel and keen. Mr. Reed has already 
fixed his place asa historian ; we hope his labours are only begun. 


Germany. England, and Scotland ; or Recollections of a Swiss 


Minister. By J. H. Merle d@’Aubigné, D.D. New York. R. 
Carter. 1848. 12mo. pp. 371. 
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Dr. Merle d’Aubigné paints with colours so striking, and has 
so remarkable a talent for singling out the great points in histo- 
ry, that his pictures never fail to seize the mind: his works are 
easily read and long remembered. Hence we are always glad 
when he indulges his taste for narrative, especially when the 
subject chosen by him is one which it is important that the pub- 
lic should not neglect. His notices of Germany are highly en- 
tertaining and instructive. With the Scottish history we are 
more acquainted ; but he places the most familiar objects in a 
new light. It is true we do not always give unqualified appro- 
val to the means used by this great author for the purpose of 
awakening attention: for example, there is a mannerism and 
an affectation in the titles of the subdivisions, which we trust 
will never become British or American. Nevertheless, we hon- 
our his ability, we rejoice ia his Calvinistic and Presbyterian 
fidelity, and we love his Christian piety. The book will do 
good and only good, and in a high degree, and with extensive 
diffusion. May the reverend author be long spared as an orna- 
ment and champion of the Reformed Church ! 


A Journey over the Region of Fulfilled Prophecy. By the Rev. 
J. A. Wylie. Dollar, Scotland. New York. R. Carter. 1848. 
1Smo. pp. 168. 


An imaginary traveller, with the Bible in his hand, here goes 
over the Bible countries, and shows the fulfilment of prophecy, 
in regard to them. The plan is a happy one: in carrying it 
out, we take our departure from the plains of Nineveh and Bab- 
ylon, traverse Arabia, Egypt, Edom, Moab, Ammon, Gilead, Ba- 
shan, Phenicia and Judea. Such a little book is a valuable ad- 
dition to school-libraries. 


The Prize-—The Caves of the Earth.—Simple Stories, first 
printed on-a parlour printing-press.— The Grand Defect ; or 
Helen and her cousin Julia. Written for the American S. S. 
Union by a deaf and dumb lady. — William Allen, or the Boy 
who told the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
Such are the names of some of the books which the prolific 

presses of our Sunday School friends have given to the world 

since our last number. Most of them are ornamented with cuts, 
and part of them are published simultaneously in London and 
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Philadelphia, by an arrangement with the Religious Tract So- 
ciety. So far as we have examined the volumes, we find them 
still such as we can unhesitatingly commend. 


The Czar, his Court and People: including a Tour in Norway 
and Sweden. By John 'T. Maxwell. New York. Baker & 
Scribner. 1848. 12mo. pp. 368. 


A volume of uncommon excellence, upona region of the earth 
hitherto not mueh treated by Americans. Mr. Maxwell’s diplo- 
matic position gave him remarkable opportunities for observing 
men and things in Russia, and his scholarship and sound judg- 
ment have given to these observations a shape which must 
secure high esteem for the book. It is full of information and 
exempt from every suspicion of tediousness or egotism. ‘The 
picture of the noble Scandinavian countries, with which the vol- 
ume opens, 1s fascinating to a degree for which we confess we 
were unprepared. 


The Middle Kingdom; &c. &c. By S. W. Williams, Author 
of ‘“ First Lessons in Chinese,” English and “Chinese Vocab- 
ulary,’ &c. In two volumes. 12mo. 1848. Wiley & Putnam. 
New York and London. 

Nothing on China has appeared in America, which at all ap- 
proaches this elaborate and interesting work of Mr. Williams. 
We have space only to say, that we should prefer it to all other 
single books, to put into the hands either of the missionary or 
the general reader. 


Lectures on the Physical Phenomena of Living Beings. By 
Carlo Matteucci, Professor in the University of Pisa. With 
humerous wood-cuts. Translated under the superintendance ot 
Jonathan Pereira, M. D., F. R. S., Vice President of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. 1848, 


ft is retreshing to get hold of such a book. The author is 
perfectly master of his subject; and shows his mastery, not by 
pretending to know everything, but by the accuracy and confi- 
dence with which he points out the line of separation between 
what is known and what is unknown; and again, in the latter 
case, between what we may hope to discover, and what is clearly 
VOL. XX.—NO. II. 1 
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beyond the ken of the human mind. One breathes freely in 
passing from point to point of the wonderful domain of physiolo- 
gical science, because he feels that his guide is treading over 
these curious and amazing phenomena, with the confidence 
which nothing but assured safety, ascertained by experience, 
could give him. And when he comes to the limit of his know- 
ledge, he does not, with the foolish vanity which characterizes 
so many men of less information, deny that there is anything 
beyond: nor does he, with the absurd presumption of those who 
know still less, proceed to people that unknown region with 
fancies and hypothetic laws, of his own creation. With the 
modesty and frankness of true knowledge, he points over this 
vast and mysterious tract; and indicates where, and how far, 
the curious mind of man may hope to explore it, with the light 
of a better science; and then reverently acknowledges that the 
divine Intelligence alone, can ever penetrate the darkness, and 
be at home amid the inscrutable mysteries which lie beyond. 
To those of our readers who wish to know all that is known, of 
the amazing phenomena of life, we strongly recommend this 
little volume. They will see at once, that the author is teaching 
them not beautiful theories, but ascertained and exact knowledge ; 
and they will find a very large part of their own vague concep- 
tions of these phenomena supplanted by clear and tangible, be- 
cause demonstrated, science. 'They willalso be surprised to find 
what light, the brilliant discoveries of modern research, espe- 
cially in the physico-chemical department, have thrown upon 
the hidden functions of living beings. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Matteucci is not a parlour- 
philosopher, but an investigator, distinguished for laborious and 
successful research. Indeed the principal drawback to the 
pleasure of reading some parts of his volume, arises from the 
repulsion which the uninitiated feel, towards the mere record of 
experiments made upon living creatures. At the same time it is 
true, that some of the most interesting parts of the volume, are 
those which detail the results of the author’s investigations; 


particularly those upon the nature and laws of the nerve-power, 
of living beings. 


History of Architecture from the earliest times; its present con- 
dition in Europe and the United States; with a Biography of 
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Hmminent Architects, and a Glossary of Architectural Terms. 
By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill With numerous Mlustrations. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1848. 


We dare not do otherwise than commend this goodly and 
%eautiful velume to the attention of our readers. It is compre- 
hensive, as the title-page itself indicates; while as a descriptive 
work, it is clear and satisfactory ; and it is impossible even to 
look over its numerous plates and illustrations, without feeling 
oneself refined as well as instructed. We, are always glad te 
welcome such books; and particularly so in the present case, 
because we trust and believe, that it will tend to stimulate and 
guide the waking attention of our people, in the study and prac- 
tice of the arts of taste. The large proportion of the volume 
dedicated to American Architecture, will be likely to favow 
this desirable tendency. 

To prevent any misapprehension, we would add, that this is a 
book, not for artists, but for the people. It is too comprehensive 
and general to answer any high artistic purpose. ‘The authoress 
herself claims for it its appropriate place, by inscribing it “to 
the ladies of the United States of America.” It is sent forth on 
a good mission, and has our best wishes for its success in accom- 
plishing its object. We should have been glad, however, to find 
in it 2 much clearer exposition of what we regard as the true 
origin and spirit of genuine art, in architecture, viz. the expres- 
sion of religious sentiment and feeling. ‘We no more believe in 
the dectrine so often taught us by writers on historical architec- 
ture, that the Grecian temple is only an ornamented copy of a 
log-cabin with upright posts, than we believe in the teachings of 
an equally numerous school ef political writers, that all human 
government sprang from an eriginal voluntary compact among 
men. ‘True art is instinct witha higher life than it is possible to 
derive from such an erigin. But we have neither space nor in- 
elination to offer any eriticism on the work before us. It is 
good:—may it do good. 


An Introduction to the Study of Natural History, inia series of 
Lectures delivered in the Hall of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York. By Professor Agassiz. llustra- 
ted with numerous engravings. Also, a Biographical Notice 
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_of the author. New York. Greeley & M’Elrath 'Tribune 

Buildings. 1847. 

We may safely take fer granted, that the name and reputa- 
tion of Agassiz, are familiar to our readers. We cannot refrain 
trom expressing our thanks, that the munificent liberality of the 
Lowell Institute, has been the means of giving us the pleasure 
of forming a closer acquaintance with one, whom we have so 
long honoured for his industry and zeal in the cause of science. 
not less than for his distinguished talents and moral worth. 

These Lectures of Agassiz are to Natural History, very much 
what the work of Matteucci is to Physiology; we mean in point 
of merit. They are little more than a syllabus of this extended 
and interesting branch of knowledge: but it is a syllabus which 
no one could make, who was not perfectly familiar with the mi- 
nutest details. We presume they will furnish all the know- 
ledge of the subject, which nine out of ten of our readers will 
deem it necessary to obtain; and yet we are sure there is not 
one, who will not be a better and more useful, as well asa wiser. 
man, for knowing thus nruch. 

We need only ; add farther, that the pamphlet tee us COn- 
tains a corrected and accurate report of the Lectures as delivered 
by the Professor, together with the drawings and diagrams used 
by him; for which we are indebted to the enterprizing proprie- 
tors of the New York 'l'ribune: and which our readers can pro- 
cure for the trifling sum of twenty-five cents. 


The Past, the Present, and the Future. By H.C. Carey, au- 
thor of “ Principles of Political Economy,” &c. Philadelphia - 
Carey & Hart. 1848. pp. 474. Svo. 

This volume has come into our hands almost at the moment of 
going to press. It would be absurd to attempt to crowd 4 criti- 
cism “of a single one of the profound and complex problems in 
political economy of which it treats——even if we were prepared 
to offer one,—into the little corner of space now left us. To 
some of the author’s views, we are not prepared to subscribe, 
but we are heartily glad to find him throughout doing valiant 
and successful battle, against the cold, cheerless,—we had almest 
said inhiutianibchy pothesis of Malthus, as to the universal ten- 
deney of population to outrun the supply of food ; and the rem- 
edies provided by nature for checking this wretched excess, by 
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war, pestilence, famine, vice and misery. We fully agree with 
Mr. Carey that whatever the future may realize, neither the 
past nor the present, has furnished us an example where the 
capabilities of the earth to supply food have been fully developed, 
and much less exhausted. The tendencies of society have al- 
ways beer to disperse, by emigration to new countries ; and there 
is still abundance of room. Mr. Carey is right, moreover, in 
maintaining that the natural process in this case, is to cultivate 
first the poorest lands, because they are the cheapest, and require 
the least capital and resources at the beginning; and that it is 
only when the population increases, and crowds together, so that 
the number of consumers of food, exceeds that of producers, that 
the richer lands come to be drained, cleared and cultivated. As 
labour bestowed upon these is far more productive, and far more 
profitable when it is once established, the true tendency of this 
process, under the influence of religion, education and political 
freedom, is not to starvation and vice, but to wealth, happiness 
and power. Gf course, also, this view of the matter overturns 
the whole hypothesis of Malthus, Ricardo, and othersof the same 
school, as to the doctrines of rent, wages, é&c. 

We have no space, however, to do more than commend the 
book, as furnishing a complete refutation of the Malthusian 
hypothesis in all its forms, which goes to justify the wretched 
abuses and evils, existing more especially in some parts of the 
old world, because it regards them as the necessary result of the 
application of those Providential laws, which are intended to 
check the over-growth of population, instead of referring them 
to their true cause in the degradation of the people, growing out 
of bad social institutions, and the want of moral and religious 
culture. 


Remarks on a paragraph in the Rev. Doctor Davidson's Histo- 
ry of the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky. 


{x the 117th page of Dr. Davidson’s valuable History of the 
Presbyterian church in Kentucky, unmerited obloquy 1s cast on 
the memory. of Mr. John Lyle, the elder; who is represented as 
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indulging a very unchristian spirit, and pursuing an unnatural 
severity towards his son John, when he formed the purpose of 
preparing for the holy ministry. The descendants and other 
friends of the elder John Lyle have felt aggrieved on aceount of 
their reflection on a man whom they have always heard spoken 
of with respect and veneration. ‘They have therefore felt it to 
be a sacred duty to vindicate from undeserved reproach, the 
character of a man, whose reputation for consistent and fervent 
piety was maintained for nearly half a century without a blot. 
And as I am one among the few persons who were intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Lyle, who still survive, I have been reques- 
ted to express my opinion respecting his general charaeter, and 
also respecting the particular charge which is here alleged 
against him; whieh I feel to be an incumbent duty; as I have 
always considered myself under real obligations to this excellent 
man for his wise and pious counsels when I was young, and first 
entered on a religious life. 

The friends of Mr. Lyle, senior, after correspondence with Dr. 
Davidson, are fully convinced that the paragraph referred to was 
penned with no unfriendly feelings towards the family ; and that 
he was misled by information, which he supposed was authentic. 
And it is fully believed that when a new edition of his valuable 
work is called for, that he will either expunge or alter the para- 
graph, by which, unintentionally, he has done injustice to one 
of the most excellent of the earth. 

Elder John Lyle, as he was commonly ealled, to distinguish 
him from others of the same name, was in my opinion, a man of 
eminent piety. In the period succeeding the war of the revo- 
Tution, vital piety had sunk very low in the valley of Virginia. 
Most professors seemed to have little of the genuine spirit of 
religion; and fell into undue conformity to the world, and its 
fashions and amusements. But during this time of general de- 
elension, John Lyle and his wife stood forth as shining examples 
of vital godliness, and holy living. By many, no doubt they 
were thought to be “righteous overmuch”: but their zeal for 
God, and fidelity in maintaining his cause, served asa testimony, 
that there was a reality in religion; and that they were pursu- 
ing a truly Christian and consistent course. 

_ When the revival occurred in the year 1789 it was like life 
from the dead, to this pious couple. They greatly rejoiced in 
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the progress of this gracious visitation of God to his desolate 
church, and were animated with renewed zeal in the service of 
God; and had the pleasure of seeing two of their own sons 
brought under the converting influence of the divine Spirit. 
One of these, their first born, and a very promising young man, 
was called away just when he was preparing to enter the min- 
istry. 'The second son John, was possessed of excellent mental 
endowments, fully equal to his brothers; but he did not possess 
the same advantages of person and manners. Mr. Lyle had 
made great exertion to give his oldest son a liberal education ; 
and had never thought that it was in his power to extend the same 
advantage to any other of his sons. But when John embraced 
religion, his views were uncommonly clear, and his religious 
feelings very ardent. From the first he enjoyed assurance of 
the divine favour; and was led to entertain a strong persuasion 
that God had called him to the work of the ministry. People of 
the world thought that he was enthusiastic, but his feelings, 
though strong, were scriptural. His father, at first hesitated— 
not on account of any mental or bodily defects—but merely be- 
cause he did not see how he was to get the means of support, 
through so long a course of study as would be necessary to enter 
the ministry in the Presbyterian church. What conversation 
passed between the father and son, on this subject, I do not pre- 
tend to know; but I am well assured from the character of the 
former, that whatever he said or did, was dictated by piety and 
prudence. And as soon as he found that the purpose of his son 
was fixed, he made no farther opposition; but encouraged and 
assisted him as much as his circumstance would permit. It may 
be remarked, however, that the mother of young Lyle, from the 
beginning was in favour of his going forward; and being strong 
in faith as well as ardent in zeal, said “If God had called him to 
the work, He would provide the means for his education.” I am 
persuaded that no “ bitterness” or unfriendly feelings were ever 
entertained, by the father toward his son; and no one I believe, 
rejoiced more in the success of his son, both in preparing for the 
ministry, and in hisefficient and successful exercise of the sacred 
office, than the father. 

As a faithful and efficient elder of the Presbyterian church, I 
haye never known his superior, if I have his equal. He had 
furnished his mind by diligent reading, with knowledge in all 
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branches of theology; and was especially thoroughly conversant 
with the most judicious and spiritual authors on experimental 
religion. A. ALEXANDER. 
The following letters have been written to contradict the er- 
roneous statement in Doctor Davidson’s History, by the surviving 
children of elder John Lyle; but before these are inserted it 
will be proper to insert the offensive paragraph from Dr. David- 


son’s History. The writer had just before, been speaking of 


Andrew Lyle, his oldest son, in the most laudatory terms, when 
he introduced John, of whom his description is by no means ac- 
curate, as will appear from the letters of his surviving brother 
and sister. 

“ John, on the contrary, had been, from his birth, a feeble child, 
and had received, in his infancy, accidental injuries which affect- 
ed his appearance; and being very taciturn and reserved, none 
gave him credit for even ordinary intellect. His lengthened 
visage, his ungainly form, and his awkward gait, made him the 
butt of ridicule in the family, the school, and the neighborhood. 
His father could not bear the idea of his entering the ministry; 
and never spoke of it without bitterness, as destined to disgrace 
the family by a certain failure. He offered to leave him his 


farm on condition of renouncing his intention; but in case of 


persistence, he refused to extend the least aid; and true to his 
word, even after the death of his promising, son Andrew, he 
never gave him so much as a shilling. John inherited all his 
father’s pertinacity, and resolved to achieve his object by his 
own exertions. He taught a country school, and thus procured 
the means of a liberal education at Liberty Hall. While in col- 
lege, he was much persecuted by the looser sort of students, who 
were addicted to gambling, and hated piety ; but his courage and 
firmness at last secured his peace.” 


Part : A7 
The Rev. Dr. Davison, Ae ee 
Dear Sir: In your “ History of Presbyterianism, in Ken- 
tucky,” on page 117,I find the following extracts relative to my 
grandfather and uncle Lyle. ’ 
I believe from information in my possession, derived from 
Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, and my father of this vicinity, that 
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the above extract cast an unjust imputation upon the memory of 
my grandfather, whom I have been taught from my youth to 
regard as a man of public spirit, of just and honourable princi- 
ples, and of devoted piety. 

As your work will be regarded in the light of history, I beg 
to know on what authorities, you have your statements, whether 
from uncle’s diary and papers, or from other sources of informa- 
tion ? 

I desire a full avowal of your authorities, as I feel interested 
in knowing and having known the truth on this family subject. 
A. speedy answer will very much oblige, 

Very respectfully, 
W. C. LYLE. 
New Baunswicx, June 28, 1847. 

Sir: Permit me to assure you that nothing has been further 
irom my thoughts than to cast unjust imputations on any one, or 
to wound the feeling of any relative, in the publications I have 
made. Surely in this case you will exonerate me, when I in- 
form you, that I received my materials, for the notice of your 
uncle’s biography, from his widow and John his son, residing in 
the Walnut Hill congregation, whom I visited for the purpose. 
1 still have in my hands the MS. notes, which I took down from 
their lips. Such is the authority on which I made my state- 
ments, and they know the purpose for which I desired informa- 

“tion. 
Very respectfully, 
Yours, &e. 
R. DAVIDSON. 

W. C, Liyix, Esq. 

My father, John Lyle, of Rockbridge county, Va., was in lim- 
ited circumstances. He owned no slaves, and his farm had to 
be cultivated by his sons—and it was as muchas I anda little 
brother could do to make the two ends of the year to meet. My 
father was an officer of the church, and being engaged in other 
public business, laboured but little on the farm, but spent a great 
portion of his time in visiting the different congregations in the 
county, and attending to other business. He educated his eld- 
est son, Andrew, for the ministry, but was not able to give ano- 
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ther son, an education, in justice to himself and family. Brother 
John, never laboured on the farm, but was always treated as a 
son and brother. After he had obtained such an education as 
qualified him to teach school, he by that means paid his way and 
succeeded in preparing himself to enter Lexington Presbytery. 
During all this time, he lived a part of the time at home, and 
when “engaged in teaching, came frequently home to see the 
family and to enjoy their society. 

I lived during the time at my father’s and managed his farm 
for him, until some time after brother John left for Kentucky. 
I do not recollect, and I defy any one to prove that in all this 
time he was treated “ with bitterness,” or opposed in his studies 
or wishes by my father. It was his constant wish to see all his 
children pious and doing well. He considered the office of the 
ministry the most important ever bestowed upon any human 
being, and was therefore far from throwing obstacles in his way, 
or treating him with roughness or inhumanity. 

I never knew until I saw it in print, that brother’s personal 
appearance, “made him the butt of ridicule in the family, the 
school, and the neighborhood”—nor did I ever hear of my father’s 
offerimg him his farm, on condition of his renunciation of his 
purpose to enter the ministry. 

Atter brother John’s removal to Kentucky, he twice visited 
his parents in Virginia, and they made him presents, while 
there, and sent others to him. 

After brother John married, and engaged in preaching and 
teaching, his circumstances were favorable, and my father 
thought, I suppose, for I had removed to Kentucky—he could 
not do better than to divide his small patrimony among his other 
children—leaving his farm to brother William, who remained at 
home and supported his parents, in their old age, and requiring 
him to pay small legacies to his other children. He did this, no 
doubt, without having the least dishke to brother John. 


JOEL R. LYLE. 
Near Paris, Dec. 1847. 


Tipton, Iowa, Aug. 25, 1847. 
Dear Nephew :--I received your letter, containing extracts 
from Dr. Davidson’s “ History of Presbyterianism i in Kentucky, sg 
in which are several statements that have no foundation in truth. 
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That brother John received in his infancy, accidental injuries, 
which affected his appearance, is not true, nor is it that there 
was anything in his appearance, so ridiculous as to excite the 
ridicule “of the family, the school and the neighborhood.” 
He was naturally taciturn, and reserved, and when he was about 
17 years old, became very deaf and could not take part in con- 
versation, except it was in a louder voice, than common, and 
being for this reason sometimes silent, it might be supposed by 
those not well acquainted with him, that he was very reserved 
in his manners. 

The writer states that father could not bear the idea of 
brother John’s entering the ministry, and never spoke of it 
without bitterness, and that he offered him his farm if he would 
renounce his intention, and if he persisted, would not give him 
a shilling—every word of which is false. 

I never heard my father say any thing against his obtaining 
an education for the ministry, and I know he aided him as far as 
his means would permit, for he was a farmer, of but moderate 
circumstances. He was willing to do what he could, and far- 
nished all his clothing, and paid his board while at Liberty Hall. 
I think, brother paid the most of his tuition after the first, by 
teaching a class not as far advanced as himself. The reason 
father gave for not leaving him anything in his will, was that he 
had expended in his education as much as he could leave to his 
other children. 

Though young at the time, I believe the above to be correct. 
Your father will perhaps know more of some of the statements, 
and if wrong can correct mine. 

Yours, &e. 
WM. R. LYLE. 

In a letter addressed by Mrs. Martha McCutchen, to her 
nephew at Princeton, N. J., bearing date of November the 24th, 
1847, in relation to her father, Elder John Lyle, she writes thus. 

“He was very often sent to Presbyteries, and Synods, and 
once to the General Assembly. That was a great hindrance to 
his success in his worldly business. When Andrew was sixteen 
he was sent toa classical school, and father paid his board and 
tuition, for four years, which was as much as he was able to do. 
Andrew then commenced teaching school, to enable him to finish 
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his education. About this time John embraced religion, and re- 
ceived the impression that he had a call to preach the gospel. 
and I have no doubt it was the case. But how could he be 
spared, and how was the money to be raised to pay for his educa- 
tion? I have no recollection of father’s opposing him, but | 
have no doubt he felt unable to do much for him. But I remem- 
ber of hearing mother say, that she thought that if he had a call 
to the ministry, there would be some way provided. 

“ John came twice to see us after he settled in Kentucky. He 
was then in very good circumstances and did not need assistance. 
Father had four other children to provide for, which accounts for 
his leaving him nothing at his death. 

“ As to his being the butt of ridicule in the family, it is entirely 
false. I believe he was ridiculed by some of the people of the 
neighborhood. And some of his relations were very much op- 
posed to his receiving an education. 

“} have now given you a statement of the facts as near as | 
can recollect them. You can make what use you think proper 
of them ” 
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PRINCETON REVIEW. 


JOD YS 48 . 


No. III. 


Art. lL—An Appeal in behalf of the views of the eternal world 
and state, and the doctrines of faith and life, held by the body 
. of Christians who believe that a new church is signified (in 
the Revelation, chapter xxi.) by the New Jerusalem, embrae- 
ing answers to all principal oljections. By the Rev. S. Noble, 
minister of the New- Jerusalem church, Hatton Garden, London- 


On the 29th of January A. D. 1689, according to himself, but 
in 1688 according to others, there was born at Stockholm in 
Sweden a man, who is known to the world by the name of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. He was the son of a Bishop in Sweden, 
was himself a good scholar, made considerable attainments m 
science, rose to the order of nobles in the kingdom, travelled 
extensively over Europe, exhibited amiable dispositions, was 
kindly treated by his monarch, Charles XIL, wrote voluminously, 
and at last died in the city of London in the year 1772, aged 
either 82 or 83 years and 2 months. During the earlier parts 
of his life he made some important contributions to science and 
the arts; but that which has given him the most notoriety, was 

VOL. XX.—NO. II. 22 
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the peculiarity of his views on the subject of religion. In 1748, 
when he was 54 or 55 years of age, he relinquished other pur- 
suits, and devoted himself to teaching and propagating his new 
doctrines. He made a few disciples in several places, among 
whom were some persons holding eminent stations; but it is not 
thought to be interesting or instructive to enter into a history 
of his sect. The number of his followers at this time is not 
exactly known to us; but we have seen no evidence that it is 
large. 

In the United States the number is inconsiderable. His dis- 
ciples are popularly called Swedenborgians; but they designate 
themselves in their associated capacity as the “ New Church,” or 
the “New Jerusalem.” According to the minutes of their 
“ General Convention” for 1844, they have 6 ordaining ministers, 
18 pastors and teaching ministers, 2 ordained ministers and 5 
licensed ministers, in all 31 ministers; of whom, however, 6 do 
not constantly and regularly officiate. ‘Thus their effective 
preaching force appears to be 25. From the same minutes we 
learn that they have the following “Societies,” or churches: 
In Maine 3, in Massachusetts 8, in Rhode Island 1, in New York 
6, in Pennsylvania 7, in Maryland 2, in the District of Columbia 
L, in Virginia 2, in Ohio 14, in Dinois 2, in South Carolina 1, 
and in Missouri |: in all 48. 

Of the numerical strength of these societies we have no 
means of certainly knowing, but suppose it not to be great. 
Nearly or quite all the houses appropriated to their meetings, so 
far as we have observed, are small. We have often heard that 
the number in attendance was generally less than their houses 
would accommodate. This fact may, however, mislead us; for 
we believe the members are not generally very zealous in at- 
tending their meetings. 

The pecuniary statistics of the body would not indicate large 
numbers or great zeal. At the meeting of the General Conven- 
tion in 1544, the Treasurer received for all purposes the sum of 
$161 83 cents; about one half of which went to pay for the 
publication of their Journal, $20 to the fund for educating min- 
isters, and $50 for the publication of books. ‘These statistics 
are supposed to be interesting to our readers, and are given 
here, because we suppose that very few of our readers have ac- 
cess to them in their general reading. Such being the state of 
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facts, some may ask, why do we notice so small a body, or its 
publications? We reply: 1st. We have not previously noticed 
it and we wish to keep our readers advised of such things. 
2. Considerable zeal has of late been manifested in some quarters 
in disseminating the tenets of the “New Church,” especially by 
the circulation of books and tracts; and it is probable still greater 
efforts may be made for the same purpose during the next few 
years. According to a quotation found in the North American 
Review for January 1821, p. 96, Swedenborg stated that the 
year 1952 is to be decisive of the destiny of the New Church. 
{f his doctrine be not then extensively embraced, it is to be ac- 
counted false. Hence, probably, the zeal of his followers is 
rather greater now than formerly. It behooves them indeed to 
be up and doing because, counting exactly, less than four of the 
eighty years, within which it was to make extensive conquests, 
remain for the great work. If not influenced by this prediction, 
his followers have of late bestirred themselves; especially in a 
private way, and some of our readers may need warning. 'To 
despise the day of small things may lead us as much astray from 
our duty concerning evil things as good things. The neglected 
spark may lead to flames that will consume a city. 

We must, however, premise that we have no idea of attempt- 
ing to tell our readers all or half that is involved in Sweden- 
borg’s views. Noman can read his writings and those of his 
followers without thinking of Chaos, described by Ovid as rudis 
indigestaque moles. We do not remember in our lives to have 
seen so many incoherent, strange and wild opinions brought to- 
gether. We do not, like one of our countrymen, profess to have 
read the whole of Swedenborg’s works. Twenty-seven pretty 
large volumes of such writings far transcend our powers of en- 
durance, although we are not esteemed by our intimate friends 
very impatient of labour, if any reward is to follow. Yet we 
have in possession and have read a pretty respectable shelf of 
books written by the Swedish Baron and his followers, and we 
have found in them enough to enable us to make up our minds 
as to the bearing of the New Church doctrines on some impor- 
tant points. 

Before we had read for ourselves, we often heard Swedenbor- 
gianism spoken of as a sublimation of Christianity, as a refine- 
ment of doctrine and ethics, harmless at least to many. Again 
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we heard it spoken of as an innocent kind of romancing con- 
cerning the spiritual world and a future state. This language 
did not satisfy our minds. It even alarmed us. For “what is 
the chaff to the wheat”? Yet untilwe read for ourselves we 
had no conception of the extent of Swedenborg’s assaults upon 
fundamental truths and principles. 

Our readers will perhaps be much surprised at hearing that 
Swedenborg and his followers reject from the canon of Scripture 
a large number of the books received by the Christian world as 
divinely inspired. This is their language: “The books of the 
Word are all those, which have the internal sense, but those, 
which have not the internal sense, are not the Word. 'The books 
of the Word in the Old Testament are the five books of Moses, 
the book of Joshua, the book of Judges, the two books of Samuel, 
the books of Kings, the Psalms of David, the prophets Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, the Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi; and inthe New Testament, the four evan- 
gelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and the Apocalypse. 
Total, Thirty-four books, which complete the canon of the Sa- 
cred Scripture or Word of God.”* Indeed we believe the Baron’s 
followers, so far as they are informed of his doctrine, universally 
embrace his views of the Sacred Canon. We have indeed known 
some of them to deny that such were his views, and voluntarily 
pledge themselves to renounce his teachings, if such could be 
shown to be his doctrine. The evidence has been given. They 
could not deny it. But they still held fast their delusions. 

The list above given excludes from the Old Testament the 
book of Ruth, the two books of Chronicles, the books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Solomon, in all ten. And it excludes from the New Testament 
the book of the Acts of the Apostles, and every Epistle, in all 
twenty-two. ‘Total rejected from both Testaments, thirty-two. 
Total received from both Testaments, thirty-four. Pretty 
sweeping work this, our readers will say. We think sotoo. It 
is in our view just like Mr. Jefferson’s plan of treating the New 
Testament. He tells us that he selected those things, which he 


*See “ Arcana Coelestia,” n. 10, 325, “ New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine,” n. 266, and “ White Horse,” n. 16, and “Hindmarsh’s Seal,” n. 136. 
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discovered to be the genuine teachings of Christ and rejected 
all the rest. How much he rejected we are not told, but we can 
hardly suppose he rejected a larger proportion of what he at- 
tempted to expurgate, than has the Swedish Baron from the 
whole Bible. We may be thankful that he has left us any of 
the New Testament. He has rejected twenty-two out of its 
twenty-seven books. 

The reasons assigned for thus rejecting so large a part of 
Scripture, are sufficiently curious. One is that these books have 
not the “internal sense.” Whatever may be the meaning as- 
signed to such a phrase, we think it would be very difficult so to 
define it as by the definition to include the Lamentations of Jer- 
emiah and exclude Solomon’s Song. If the former has an inter- 
nal sense, surely the latter has also. The authority of Sweden- 
borg, capriciously exercised, is the true cause of rejecting these 
books. ‘The above reason has no application. But Hindmarsh 
is very bold, and attempts to found the rejection upon the au- 
thority of Christ himself. He quotes Luke xxiv. 25, 26, 27, 
and 44, as follows: “Then said he unto them, O fools and slow 
of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken: Ought 
not Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into his 
glory? And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he ex- 
pounded unto them in all the scriptures the things concerning 
himself. . . . Andhe said unto them, these are the words 
which I spoke unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, and ° 
in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning me.” On this 
passage he says: “It is remarkable, that our Lord, in this pas- 
sage, has designated or given us a key to discover those books of 
the Old Testament as well as of the New, which alone ought to 
be regarded as canonical or of divine authority in the church, 
because written under the immediate influence and dictation of 
the spirit of Jrnovan, or the Lorn, and in their inmost sense 
treating of Him alone. The Law of Moses denotes all the his- 
torical paris of the Word; the . Prophets, all the prophetical 
parts, and the Psalms may fairly be supposed to include not 
only that portion of the Word, which is so named, but likewise 
all those other parts which bear the form and spirit of prayers, 
praises, thanksgivings and celebrations of the Lord. This rule, 
therefore, which so well applies to the Old Testament, may also 
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be applied to the New; and by it we are enabled to distinguish 
those books, which are absolutely divine to the very letter from 
those, which, though excellent in their kind, are yet only the 
productions of good and pious men.” pp. 309 and 310. Seal. 
Our object is rather to give a view of what Swedenborgianism 
is than to refute any of its fancies. Every scholar knows that 
by the terms, “ Law, Prophets and Psalms,’ every Jew in the 
days of our Saviour understood every book of the Old 'Testa- 
ment, as now contained in the Hebrew Bible, the Septuagint, or 
our English version of the Old Testament. Any work on the 
canon will make this sufficiently plain even to the common reader. 
As to the assertion that Christ is found in the “inmost sense” of 
the book of Judges, and not in that of the book of Job, that he 
is found in the books of Kings, and not in the books of Chroni- 
cles, any reader must see that the application of the rule is purely 
capricious. Asto the attempt to apply the rule to the book of Acts 
and the Epistles of the New Testament, we can but say its folly 
is hardly exceeded by its impiety. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
is almost throughout a treatise on the priesthood of Christ. 
That to the Colossians sets out with a formal defence of his di- 
vinity, and all the rejected books of the New Testament have 
ever been precious to the pious. Yet they stood in the way of 
some doctrine of the Baron, and they must be rejected. 'The 
truth is, this rejection of thirty-two books is an open and arbi- 
trary act of infidelity; and no reason can be given why we may 
not upon like grounds renounce the whole word of God. We 
are therefore constrained to admit that Swedenborgianism is 
strongly tinctured with the spirit of infidelity. This spirit is 
not the less insidious or dangerous, perhaps, because those, who 
follow the Baron, make a show of respect to some portions of 
the word of God, bearing no higher evidence of inspiration than 
other parts, which they reject. 

Some may ask, do not Swedenborgians in their writings quote 
these very books, whose canonical authority they reject? We 
answer, they do. A common reader taking one of their books. 
and seeing Paul’s and Peter’s and John’s and James’ Epistles 
quoted, would be ready to deny that they reject them. In their 
writings they quote the rejected books, whenever it suits their 
purposes. "The very book under review has in the title-page 
two such texts, viz: 2 Peter,i: 16. “For we have not followed 
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cunningly devised fables,” and Acts xiii: 40, 41. “Beware, 
therefore, lest that come upon you, which is spoken of in the 
prophets, Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish; for I 
work a work in your days, a work, which ye shall in no wise be- 
lieve, though a man declare it unto you.” But Hindmarsh ex- 
plains the reason why they thus quote the rejected books. He 
says: “Here and there indeed we may give a quotation from, or 
reference to, the books excepted from the divine code. But 
then it will be only by way of confirmation of the doctrine ad- 
vanced, for the sake of those who know not as yet the distinc- 
tion between those books, which proceed from the Lord, and 
those which proceed from man, even from a good and pious 
man.” Seal note to preface, p. 8. 

It is as much an act of infidelity to add to the word of God, 
as to take from it. The theological writings of Swedenborg 
claim, not to be conjectures, nor philosophical reasonings, nor 
uninspired interpretations, but to be revelations, and in one 
sense of a higher order than the writings of the prophets them- 
selves. Thus Swedenborg in his letter to Dr. Hartley quoted 
in Barrett’s Life of Swedenborg, pp. 33 and 34 says: “I have 
been called to a holy office by the Lord himself, who most gra- 
ciously manifested himself in person to me his servant in the 
year 1743; when he opened my sight to the view of the spirit- 
ual world, and granted me the privilege of conversing with 
spirits and angels.” “From that time I began to print and 
publish various arcana; as respecting heayen and hell, the state 
of man after death, the true worship of God, the spiritual sense 
of the Word; with many other more important matters condu- 
cive to salvation and true wisdom.” 

In like manner he declares in “The True Christian Religion,” 
chapter 14, “that this second coming of our Lord is effected by 
the instrumentality of a man, before whom he has manifested 
himself in person, and whom he has filled with his spirit, to teach 
from him the doctrines of the New Church by means of the 
Word.” 

Again: “Since the Lord cannot manifest himself in person 
(to the world,) and yet he has foretold that-he would come and 
establish a New Church, which is the New Jerusalem, it follows 
that he will effect this by the instrumentality of a man, who is 
able not only to receive the doctrines of the church in his 
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understanding, but also to make them known by the press. 
That the Lord manifested himself before me his servant, that 
he sent me on this office, and afterwards opened the sight of my 
spirit, and so let me into the spiritual world, permitting me to 
see the heavens and the hells, and also to converse with angels : 
and spirits, and this continually for many years, I attest in truth; 
and further, that from the first day of my call to this office, I 
have never received anything appertaining to the doctrine of 
that church from any angel, but from the Lord alone, whilst I 
was reading the Word. '’o the end that the Lord might be 
constantly present, he revealed to me the spiritual sense of the 
Word, in which sense Divine truth is in its light, and in this 
light he is continually present.” pp. 516, 517. 

His biographer claims for him that he understood all he wrote. 
but that the prophets did not understand what they wrote. 
Thus we suppose he intends to prefer him before them in the 
matter of inspiration. 

‘In a tract busily circulated by Swedenborgians, entitled “A 
few plain answers to the question, why do you receive the testi- 
mony of Swedenborg?” the 12th chapter has this caption in 
italics: “I receive the testimony of Swedenborg, because he is 
presented to the world in the honourable and highly distin- 
guished character of a Seer, as well as an expositor of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and because, in that character, he has been enabled 
to communicate information of the highest importance to the 
happiness and well being of mankind.” There is no doubt. 
therefore, that his followers do claim for him the very highest 
character, that a servant of God could have. Practically they 
put his writings before those of the prophets. They do “take 
Swedenborg’s disclosures as the standard of every thing,” which 
bears a relation to the unseen world. 

Swedenborgians also deny the doctrine of the Trinity as un- 
derstood and received in the Christian world. Swedenborg says 
in so many words “that the whole system of theology in the 
Christian world at this day is founded on an idea of three Gods 
arising from the doctrine of a trinity of persons.” See Brief 
Exposition of the doctrine, &c., by Swedenborg. In his work 
on the Athanasian Creed he endeavours to show that the doc- 
trine, which has its name from Athanasius, “leaves a clear idea 
whilst it is reading, that there are three persons, and hence that 
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there are three unanimous Gods, and an obscure idea that God 
is one, and so obscure, that it does not remove the idea of three 
Gods.” 
So also Barrett, in his lectures on the doctrine of the New 
‘Jerusalem church, Lecture 8, pp. 255, 256, says “Now it is re- 
peatedly affirmed in the revelations made for the New Jerusalem 
church, that this great central doctrine of religion—doctrine 
concerning the Lord—as taught at the present day in the cate- 
chisms, creeds, commentaries, confessions of faith, and from the 
pulpits of the Old Church, is not érue but false. Consequently 
the sun of that church has become darkened; a thing, which, 
according to the Lord’s prophetic announcement in the Evan- 
gelists, was to take place at the Consummation of the Age. (See 
Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24.) It is also alleged in these 
revelations, that, because ‘this fundamental doctrine of the 
Christian religion, as taught in the prevailing church, is false, 
therefore the doctrine of the atonement, of regeneration, and 
indeed all the doctrines of the Old Church which grow out of 
this concerning the Lord, and which depend upon it as their 
foundation, are likewise false. For it is well known that a 
solid and enduring superstructure can be reared only on a solid 
foundation ; andif the central truth of any system of doctrines 
be wrong, all the subordinate and derivative truths must necessa- 
rily be not ¢ruths but falses ; and consequently the whole system 
must also be wrong.” He afterwards says, “It may be shown 
still more clearly that those who really believe in a trinity of 
persons in the Godhead do actually believe in three Gods.” p. 
259. Noble also in section 7, attempts to show that Tritheism 
is the alternative of what he calls the true doctrine. And yet 
Swedenborgians reject the doctrine commonly called Unitarian. 
Hindmarsh calls his work a “seal upon the lips of Unitarians, 
Trinitarians, and all others who refuse to acknowledge the sole, 
supreme, and exclusive divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Yet Swedenborg in his Brief Exposition, p. 21, says 
“that there is adivine Trinity is manifest from the Lord’s words, 
Matt. xxviii. 19.” After all this our readers will perhaps be 
surprised to find the London General Conference in the use of lan- 
guage familiar to the New Church declaring in the first article of 
their faith that there is in God “the divine Trinity of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, which are the essential divinity, divine human- 
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ity, and divine proceeding, answering to the soul, the body, and 
the operative energy in man; and that the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ is that God.” * 

Our readers will naturally enquire is not this a revival of the 
doctrine of Sabellius. We answer that toa certain extent it 
certainly is. Sabellius and Swedenborg both mantained, that 
there is but one person in the Godhead, that that one person 
was the maker of all things, that he became incarnate, and, that 
exerting his influence, he was called the Spirit. There is in- 
deed considerable variation in the language used, but the sub- 
stance seems to us'to be the same. Swedenborgians seem to 
feel the difficulty arising from this quarter. Accordingly Noble 
in his appendix endeavours to show that the New Church doc- 
trine of the Trinity is not a revival of Sabellianism, or any other 
ancient heresy. He also contends that with all its errors the 
doctrine of Noetus is greatly superior to that of 'Tripersonalism. 

We have strenuously endeavoured to understand the Sweden- 
borgian doctrine concerning the Trinity. In brief it seems to 
be this, that Jesus Christ is the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
We have already stated that it is not our main object to refute 
Swedenborgianism, but to give a view of it. Our readers will 
therefore not expect in this place a defence of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

Swedenborgians also deny that Jesus Christ in his own person 
bore any punishment for us, or made any satisfaction to divine 
justice on behalf of sinners. We have already quoted from 
Barrett’s Lectures, where he pronounces “the doctrine of the 
Atonement false.” 'Thus also Noble in his appeal pp. 438, 439, 
440 and 444, speaks. Having quoted Rom. v. 11, he says “It 
is not a little extraordinary, that a word (atonement) which occurs 
but once in the whole of the New Testament, from which, more 
especially, Christians profess to derive their creed, should have 
come to occupy so great a space in the language of the theology 
of the day. And itis more extraordinary still, that st should 
have come to be supposed, that the Lord made an atonement to 
the Father.” Yet he admits that “the atonement is reconcilia- 
tion with God, including the means by which reconciliation is 
effected.” He also declares “ our doctrines never teach that we 
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may not view Christ asa sacrifice for sin; but they show on the 
contrary how he truly was such.” He then undertakes to show 
“that the sacrifices of the Mosaic law were not meant to rep re- 
sent the punishment of sin;” “and that the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ did not consist in his suffering the punishment due to sin, 
but that his sacrifice consisted in the hallowing of every princi- 
ple or element of his Human Nature to the Godhead, till at 
length his whole Human Nature became a living sacrifice, or 
thing fully consecrated, sanctified, and hallowed, by perfect union 
with his Divinity.” 

Swedenborg in his tract on Faith p. 17, says, “The Christian 
faith, in its universal idea, is this: That the Lord from eternity, 
who is Jehovah, came into the world to subdue the hells, and to 
glorify his Humanity; that without this no mortal could be 
saved; and that they are saved who believe in him.” So also 
in his “doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning the Lord,” 
Swedenborg has an entire chapter to show that “the Lord by 
the passion of the cross did not take away sins.” He subse- 
quently says that “by taking away sins, the like is meant, as by 
redeeming man and saving him.” Nay, he says more, that “any 
one may see from reason alone, if he be in any illumination, that 
sins cannot be taken away from man, except by actual repentance, 
which is, that a man sees his sins, implores the help of the Lord, 
and desists from them. ‘To see, believe, and teach otherwise is 
not from the Word, nor is it from sound reason but from lust, 
and a depraved will, which constitute man’s propriwm, by which 
intelligence is debased into folly.” pp. 29, 33,34. Our readers 
will by this time perceive why Swedenborgians reject the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles of the New Testament. Doc- 
trines more contrary to those taught by the Apostles we may 
safely say have never been propagated. 

Swedenborgians also deny the doctrine of justification by 
faith, as it is generally received in the Christian world. Thus 
Swedenborg says in the “ Apocalypse Revealed,” n. 571, that 
the doctrine of faith alone, that is, faith without the works of 
the law, justifies and saves, is not from the word, but from a sin- 
gle expression of Paul misunderstood, Rom. iii. 28. So also in 
his work on “ Divine Providence,” n. 115, says: “They who are 
of faith separate from charity, and have confirmed themselves 
from the saying of Paul to the Romans, that man is justified by 

faith without the works of the lar, iii. 28, adore this saying as 
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those who adore the sun, and become like those, who fix their 
eyes earnestly on the sun, from which the sight becoming blunted 
does not see anything in the midst of light; for they do not see 
what is there understood by the works of the law, that they are 
the rituals which were described by Moses in his books.” 

This is not the first instance in which the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone, has been greatly misrepresented. ‘The 
Christian world does not hold that the faith, which justifies, is 
separate from charity, or that it alone exists in the heart, but the 
doctrine is, that that faith which works by love, purifies the 
heart, and overcomes the world is the grace and the only grace 
that so lays hold of Christ as to obtain an interest in his re- 
demption. Faith is not meritorious but only instrumental in 
justification. If Swedenborg had half the information or dis- 
cernment attributed to him by his followers, he must have known 
that he was misrepresenting the doctrine of the Christian world. 
At the same time it is evident that he is utterly averse to the 
doctrine of justification by faith as held by the Protestant world. 
In his “ Brief Exposition of Doctrine,” n. 109, he says, “The im- 
putation of the righteousness or merits of Christ, enters at this 
day, like a soul into the whole system of the reformed Christian 
world; it is from imputation that faith, which is therein ac- 
counted the only medium of salvation, is affirmed to be right- 
eousness before God; and it is from imputation that man by means 
of that faith, is said to be clothed with the gifts of righteousness, 
as a king when elected is invested with the insignia of royalty. 
But, nevertheless, imputation, from the mere assertion that a 
man is righteous, effects nothing, for it passes only into the ears, 
and does not operate in man unless the imputation of righteous- 
ness be also the application of righteousness by its being com- 
municated and so induced.” And in n. 114, of the same work, 
having described a spell of sickness which he had, he oh he 
“heard shocking speeches such as the following. 

Whilst we are saved freely without any merit of our own, wit 
need is there of anything but only the faith, that God the 
Father sent the Son to take away the curse of the law, to impute 
his merit to us, and so to justify us in his sight, and absolve us 
from our sins, and then to give the Holy Spirit to operate all 
good in us?” If such doctrine be “shocking” to Swedenborgi- 
ans, Christians cannot be at a loss to know what to think of the 
“New Church” doctrines. There lies before us a little Sweden- 
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borgian tract called the “The Golden Wedding Ring.” It is 
written by the Rev. J. Clowes,a minister in the established 
Church of England, who seems to have embraced Swedenborg’s 
views. On the last two pages isa prayer for the married couple, 
in which there is not any allusion to the merits of Christ, or re- 
demption by his blood. But we have this. “We have pledged 
ourselves at thine altar, to love, comfort, honour, and keep each 
other in sickness and in health. Enable us then to recollect 
that if we are negligent in the discharge of these duties, we are 
offenders against thee, to whom we have pledged ourselves for 
the performance of them; but if we conscientiously fulfil them, 
we then secure thy favour, and draw down upon our heads thine 
eternal blessing.” We suppose that works are the ground on 
which Swedenborgians generally expect the divine blessing. 
Swedenborg himself, in the “Brief Exposition of Doctrine, &c.” 
n. 108, says, “that the first reason why the Roman Catholics 
may be brought into the New Jerusalem, or New Church, more 
easily than the Reformed is, because the faith of justification by 
the imputation of the merit of Christ, which is an erroneous 
faith, and cannot be together with the faith of the New Church, 
(see n. 102 to 104,) is with them obliterated, and is like to be 
more fully so; whereas it is as it were engraven upon the Re- 
formed, inasmuch as it is the principal tenet of their Church.” 

After these declarations, our readers cannot be at a loss to de- 
termine what is the tendency of the New Church doctrines. If 
justification is “the article of a standing or falling church,” as 
Luther said, and as Swedenborgians admit, then the Protestaut 
world must give up its most cherished and clearly established 
principles on justification by faith, or it must reject the doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem. 

Swedenborgians, as we have already seen, deny the doctrine 
of Regeneration, as understood in evangelical churches and 
pronounce it “false.” It would make this paper too long to go 
into a minute consideration of their views on this subject. We 
simply state that they utterly reject the evangelical doctrine, 
although they write much about what they call regeneraticn. 

Swedenborgians also deny the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body of Jesus Christ, or of any of his saints, or of any bu- 
man being. Thus in the tract already quoted, entitled “A 

' Sketch,” &c., p. 16, article 11th, declares, “that immediately 
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after death, which is only a putting off of the material body, 
never to be resumed, man rises again in a spiritual or substantial 
body, in which he continues to live to eternity; in heaven, if his 
ruling affections, and thence his life, have been good; and in 
hell, if his ruling affections, and thence his life, have been evil.” 
Barrett in his lectures says, pp. 335 and 336, Lect. x: “The 
spirit of man, after the death of the body, appears in the spirit- 
ual world in a human form, altogether asin the world; he enjoys 
also the faculty of seeing, of hearing, of speaking, of feeling, as 
in the world; and he is endowed with every faculty of thinking, 
of willing, and of acting as in the world. In a word, he is a 
man as to all things and every particular, except that he is not 
encompassed with that gross body, which he had in the world; 
he leaves that when he dies, nor does he ever re-assume it.” 

“This continuation of life is what is understood by the resur- 
rection.” 

It is also said in the Arcana Coelestia, n. 5078, by Emanuel 
Swedenborg, that “man rises immediately after death, and then 
appears to himself in the body altogether asin the world, with 
such a face, with such members, arms, hands, feet, breast, belly, 
loins; yea, also when he sees himself and touches himself, he 
saith that he is a man as in the world; nevertheless it is not his 
external principle, which he carried about in the world, that he 
sees and touches, but it is the internal principle, which consti- 
tutes that very human principle, which lives, and which had an 
external principle about it, or out of singular the things belong- 
ing to itself, whereby it could be in the world,” &c., &c. Noble 
also goes into this subject at great length in the work under 
review. From p. 35 to p. 119, he defends the New Church doc- 
trines on the resurrection. We cannot forbear here to quote 
the words of Paul, 2 Tim. i. 16, 17,18. “Shun profane and 
vain babblings; for they will increase unto more ungodliness. 
And their word will eat as a canker; of whom is Hymeneus dnd 
Philetus; who concerning the truth have erred, saying that the 
resurrection is past already; and overthrow the faith of some.” 
So also he says, Rom. i. 4, that Jesus Christ was “ declared to be 
the Son of God, with power, according to the spirit of holiness 
by the resurrection from the dead.” In 1 Cor. xy. 12, 22, the 
apostle has argued at length and with much earnestuess, that his 
preaching and the faith of his hearers were alike yain, “if Christ 
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be not risen.” In Heb. vi., Paul puts the doctrine of the “re- 
surrection of the dead” as lying at the “foundation” of “the 
principles of the doctrine of Christ.” Without quoting more 
texts we simply refer our readers to the texts found under the 
word resurrection in any good concordance. It is true indeed 
that Swedenborgians hold a doctrine, which they call, the doc- 
trine of the resurrection. But itis not a resurrectionat all. It 
is, as we have already seen, not a reviving or rising of the dead, 
but, as Barrett calls it, a “continuation of life.” ‘That is, they 
do not hold to annihilation at death; but that the soul will exist 
after it shall be separated from this body, and will always have a 
substantial or spiritual body. They do not hold that any, much 
less “all that are in their graves shall come forth.” John v. 
28, 29. 

Swedenborgians also deny the doctrine of future and final 
judgment. They hold that the last judgment took place ninety 
one years ago, that is, “that the last judgment spoken of in the 
New ‘Testament, was effected by the Lord in the spiritual world, 
in the year 1757; it being a judgment upon those in the world 
of spirits, who had been of the former church; the good were 
then elevated to heaven and the evil cast down to hell.” Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, Art. Swedenborg. In his Appeal, Noble 
lays down and argues at great length this proposition, “'That 
the general judgment announced in the scripture, as to be per- 
formed at the second coming of the Lord, was not to take place 
in the natural world, as commonly supposed, but in the spiritual.” 
This proposition he puts in italics. He supports it by attempt- 
ing to prove, Ist, that there is no such thing as the resurrection 
of the body taught in scripture. 2nd, that a personal coming 
of the Lord in the clouds is a thing impossible, and 3d, that the 
world will not be consumed. Section 4, part 4, has this caption : 
“The last judgment actually accomplished.” In corroboration 
of his view that the judgment is past, he gives in a note from a 
a friend various improvements in arts, science, &c., touching 
such matters as the “Linnean system of natural history,” “the 
steam engine,” “the true nature of thunder and lightning,” &c. 
&c. Near the conclusion of the section he says: “ What change 
could there be adequate to the production of so great a change 
as we are witnessing here, but the performance of the last judg- 
ment? . . . The illustrious Swedenborg, so long ago as the 
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year 1758, declared, (in his work on the Last Judgment) that, by 
the last judgment, then just accomplished, spiritual liberty was 
restored, and the state of servitude and captivity, in which men’s 
minds were previously held, in regard to spiritual subjects, was 
removed.” We have turned to Swedenborg’s work on the last 
judgment, and there we find him maintaining, “that the procre- 
ations of the human race on the earth will never cease,” and as- 
signing many whimsical reasons for his belief. He also asserts 
“that all the things, which are predicted in the apocalypse, are 
at this day fulfilled,” “that the last judgment has been accom- 
plished,” “ that this last judgment was commenced in the begin- 
ning of the year 1757, and was fully accomplished at the end of 
that year,” n. 6, 40, 45. ‘The evidence of the assertion, that the 
last judgment is past is given thus: “It has been granted me to 
see with my own eyes that the last judgment is now accom- 
plished ;” “it was granted me to see from beginning to end how 
the last judgment was accomplished ;” “it was granted me to see 
all these things with my own eyes’—very strong, and satisfac- 
tory proof, no doubt, to a man who has already determined to be- 
lieve whatever the Baron may say. The same work and its 
“Continuation,” abound with vagaries of the very wildest nature. 
We give one of many asa specimen. Speaking of the world of 
spirits, which is mediate between heaven and hell, and of mem- 
bers of the Reformed Churches, who have died, he says they 
are “arrayed according to countries. In the centre of this mid- 
dle region are the English; towards the South and East of it are 
the Dutch; towards the North, the Germans; towards the West 
and North, the Swedes, and towards the West, the Danes.” 
Perhaps the most pervading principle of Swedenborgianism is 
what is called the Science of Correspondence. With the Baron 
and his followers, every thing in scripture is figurative. Thus 
a horse signifies the understanding, a chariot signifies doctrine, 
land signifies church, an earthquake signifies a change of the 
church, Adam signifies “the most ancient church, or all the men 
who belonged to that church, or the genuine principles of faith 
and love,” and “all proper names of scripture denote universal 
principles of the mind, which proceed from the Lord.” Barrett 
says: “Inasmuch as man was created an image and likeness of 
God, therefore every thing in the natural world must also repre- 
sent by correspondence some spiritual principle appertaining to 
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the mind of man.” p. 191. In illustration of this doctrine, he 
quotes from Swedenborg as follows, (Barrett pp. 192, 193)— 

“No one can know what is the quality of the life of the beasts 
of the earth, of the birds of heayen, and the fishes of the sea, 
unless it be known what their soul is, and the quality thereof ; 
that every animal hath a soul is a well known thing, for they 
live, and life is a soul, wherefore also in the word they are call- 
ed living souls. That the soul in its ultimate form, which is 
corporeal, such as appeareth before the sight, is the animal, can- 
not be better known from any other source, than from the spiri- 
tual world; for in the spiritual world in like manner as in the 
natural world, there are seen beasts of all kinds, and birds of all 
kinds, and fishes of all kinds, and so like in form, that they can- 
not be distinguished from those which are in our world; but the 
difference is, that in the spiritual world they exist apparently 
from the affections of angels and spirits, so that they are appear- 
ances of affections, wherefore they also vanish away as soon as 
the angel or spirit departeth, or his affection ceaseth; hence it 
is evident that their soul is nothing else (but some human affec- 
tion); consequently that there exist as many genera and species 
of animals, as there are genera and species of affections.” (Apo- 
calypse Explained, n. 1199.) 

“ Inasmuch as the universal heaven is distinguished into socie- 
ties, in like manner the universal hell, and also the universal 
world of spirits, and the societies are arranged according to the 
genera and species of affections, and inasmuch as the animals 
there are appearances of affections, as was just said above, there- 
fore one kind of animal with its species appears in one society, 
and another in another, and all kinds of animals with their spe- 
cies in the whole together. In the societies of heaven appear 
the tame and clean animals, in the societies of hell the savage 
and unclean beasts, and in the world of spirits beasts of a mediate 
character. They haye often been seen by me, and it has been 
given thereby to know the quality of the angels and spirits there; 
for all in the spiritual world are known from the appearances 
which are near and about them, and their affections from various 
things, and also from animals, In the heavens I have seen lambs, 
sheep, she-goats, so similar to those seen in the world that there 
is no difference ; also turtle-doves, pigeons, birds of paradise, and 
several others of a beautiful form and colour; I have seen hike- 
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wise various kinds of fish in the waters, but these in the lowest 
parts of heaven. But in the hells are seen dogs, wolves, foxes, 
tigers, swine, mice, and several other kinds of savage and unclean 
beasts, besides venomous serpents of many species, likewise 
crows, owls, and bats.” (Ibid. n. 1200.) 

On this principle of correspondence the scriptures are made 
to mean any thing that the fancy of man can invent. Thus not- 
withstanding Christ says that in heaven they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of God, the truth is that 
there are many marriages in heaven, and that the angels them- 
selves are married. 'The whole of n. 40 of Swedenborg’s work 
on “Conjuval Love” is in these words, “ConsEQUENTLY THAT 
THERE ARE MARRIAGES IN-Hpaven, This, being now confirmed 
by reason, and at the same time by experience, needs no further 
demonstration.” The “experience” here referred to, has been 
recorded in previous parts of his works, where he tells of having 
been at some splendid marriages in heaven. 

Lest the patience of our readers should be exhausted we will 
not weary them with further lengthened details. We will 
notice only a few more and that very briefly. Swedenborg in 
the Arcana says: “ Hating the flesh of animals, considered in it- 
self, is somewhat profane,” yet he concludes that “no one is by 
any means condemned for this, that he eats flesh,” n. 1002; quoted 
in his life, p. 189. His disciples hold that they have intercourse 
with spirits. With some of them it iscustomary to have plates set 
at their tables for some departed one. Swedenborg is said to 
have had all the apostles to dine with him, as he averred. 
Another notion of Swedenborgians is that the next world will 
be like this. Thus he said: “In the world of spirits I have not 
seen any one so splendidly served and waited on as the deceased 
empress Elizabeth of Russia,” and that Frederick V. and “all © 
the kings of the house of Aldenburg were very well off.” Life 
of Swedenborg, pp. 133, 134, General Tuxen’s Letter. In 
Swedenborg’s work, entitled “the earths in our solar system,” 
p. 28, n. 39, we have the following: “On a time I saw that spi- 
rits of our earth were with spirits of the earth Mercury, and I 
heard them discoursing together, and the spirits of our earth, 
amongst other things, asked them, on whom they believed ? 
They replied, that they believed’on God: but when they in- 
quired further concerning the God on whom they believed, 
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they would give no answer, it being customary with them 
not to answer questions directly. Then the spirits from the 
earth Mercury, in their turn, asked the spirits from our earth, 
on whom they believed? ‘They said, that they believed on the 
Lord God; the spirits of Mercury then said, that they perceived 
that they believed on no God, and that they had contracted a 
habit of professing with the mouth that they believe, when yet 
they do not believe ; (the spirits of Mercury have exquisite per- 
ception, in consequence of their continually exploring, by means 
of perception, what others know): the spirits of our earth were 
of the number of those, who in the world had made profession of 
faith agreeable to the doctrine of the church, but still had not 
lived the life of faith, and they who do not live the life of faith, 
in another life have not faith, because it is not in the man. On- 
hearing this, they were silent, inasmuch as, by a perception then 
given them, they acknowledged that it was so.” 

The question naturally arises, by what kind and amount of 
evidence mankind are called on to believe these crude, contra- 
dictory and absurd opinions? It seems the question was asked 
in the life-time of Swedenborg. Mr. Ottinger, superintendent 
of the mines in Sweden, wrote to him, and in 1766 received 
from Swedenborg the following reply: “'T'o your interrogation, 
Whether there is occasion for any sign that I am sent by the 
Lord to do what Ido? I answer, that this day no signs or mira- 
cles will be given, because they compel only an external belief, 
but do not convince the internal. What did the miracles avail 
in Egypt, or among the Jewish nation, who nevertheless cruci- 
fied the Lord? So, if the Lord was to appear now in the sky, 
attended with angels and trumpets, it would have no other effect 
than it had then. See Luke xvi. 29, 30,31. The sign given 
at this day, will be an illustration, and thence a knowledge and 
reception of the truths of the New Church; some speaking il- 
lustration of certain persons may likewise take place; this works 
more effectually than miracles; yet one token may perhaps still 
be given.” 

One cannot fail to be struck with the points of agreement be- 
tween Mohammed and Swedenborg as teachers. As men indeed 
their characters were very different. As to the means of propa- 
gating their doctrines, they were very different. But.as to the 
evidence, on which they ask us to receive their professed revela- 
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tion, there is very little difference in principle. Mohammed no 
less than Swedenborg admitted the inspiration of Moses and 
the authority of the Pentateuch, and of the prophetic writings ; 
and also acknowledged the divine mission of Christ, and the 
truth of the Christian scriptures. 

Mohammed claimed to be commissioned to purify these former 
dispensations from their corruptions, and as the last and greatest 
prophet, to communicate divine instruction to mankind. Swe- 
denborg professed to be instructed from heaven to exalt what 
was low in our conceptions of the Jewish and Christian religion, 
and to unfold that which, though comprising their most valuable 
contents, was before unknown. Both think rather meanly of 
the miracles of Moses and of Christ. 'The Mohammedan accounts 
the Koran itself as a perpetual miracle, and the greatest of mira- 
cles; the Swedenborgian esteems the inspiration discovered in 
the writings of his prophet, and the intercourse which he held 
with the spiritual world, too dignified to be placed in competi- 
tion, with the greatest miracles that were ever wrought. The 
remarks made by Mr. White, in his Bampton Lectures, concern- 
ing Mohammed’s representations of another life, apply with no 
material variation to Swedenborg’s account of the spiritual world. 
“He (Mohammed) generally descends to an unnecessary minute- 
ness and peculiarity in his representations of another life, which 
excite disgust and ridicule, instead of reverence ; and even his 
most animated descriptions of the joys of paradise, or the tor- 
ments of hell, however strong and glowing the colours in which 
they are painted, are yet far inferior in point of true sublimity, 
and far less calculated to promote the interests of piety by rais- 
ing the hopes and alarming the fears of rational beings, than 
that degree of obscurity, in which the future life of the gospel is 
still involved, and those more general terms in which its promises 
and threatenings are proposed to mankind.” 

We shall conclude this notice by some general observations. 

One is that the writings of Swedenborg and his followers con- 
stitute a labyrinth, the like of which we have never before at- 
tempted to thread. ‘To the fanciful, who allow their imagina- 
tions full scope, the system offers boundless fields. Should the 
writings now in use be found insufficient, every man’s wildest 
rovings of mind can supply the defect. But to the sober-minded 
who wish evidence before faith, who exercise their judgments, 
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and are governed by any laws of reasoning, or rules of interpre- 
tation, we can conceive of nothing more unpleasant than an at- 
tempt to read, digest or understand the doctrine. We have 
called it above “a system,” but we used the term for want of a 
better. It isa maze,a howling wilderness, a dreary waste of 
confusion and impiety. 

Some of Swedenborg’s writings are worse than wild. 'The 
tendency of all of them as we think is to relax the bonds of 
moral obligation. But some of them sunder every bond of pu- 
rity, and introduce the wanton and lewd to the paradise of the 
vile. We do not choose to defile our pages with extracts. But 
we have never seen or heard of any work more likely to famil- 
iarize the mind with the lowest forms of vice than one of Swe- 
denborg’s. Those who have read his writings, know to which 
work we refer. "Those who do not know, would not have their 
useful knowledge increased by our telling them. 

The recent attempts to propagate Swedenborgian doctrines 
in some parts of our country have been anything but candid and 
fair. Indeed in reading the books and tracts sent out by the 
New Church, hardly anything has struck us more forcibly than 
the attempt to inveigle and deceive the unwary. Especially is 
this true of the smaller publications. They contain the less ex- 
ceptionable opinions of Swedenborg and his followers, and are 
circulated with great industry in order to prepare the way for 
other things, which will come in due time. We are not sur- 
prised at this. Paul and Christ and the prophets long since told 
us that guile would mark the course of errorists. It has ever 
been so. It will be so to the end of the world. ‘The world has 
never yet seen and will never see a zealous propagator of dan- 
gerous doctrines, who has been or shall be anne and fair and 
open in his avowals. 

Some may ask whether we suppose these doctrines will be 
widely spread. We answer that we suppose not. Twenty-seven 
volumes of considerable size are likely to deter most readers. 
Some, no doubt, will take the doctrines as found in small tracts. 
There is little in these doctrines offensive to the pride or lust of 
the natural mind. But there is so much incoherence, wildness 
and extravagance in all of Swedenborg’s own writings that we 
cannot suppose the masses of men will do more than read a 
little, wonder perhaps, or perhaps smile, lay down the book, and 
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say that if they turn their attention to religion at all, they at 
least desire that it should have some sobriety. Dr. Wood of 
Andover, has done a good service in publishing the letters of a 
maniac in a Lunatic Asylum, and thus letting the reader judge 
whether the maniac or Swedenborg had least sobriety of mind. 

Our readers will ere this have gathered that we do not regard 
the New Church doctrines as innocent or inoffensive. Unless 
they have read a considerable portion of Swedenborg’s works, 
they can have but a faint idea of their denunciations of the 
whole Christian world. In his “Brief Exposition” p. 53, n. 87, 
Swedenborg holds, “that they who have confirmed themselves 
in the present justifying faith” [that is the reformed churches 
which hold justification by faith] “are meant in the apocalypse 
by the Dragon, and his two Beasts, and by the Locusts; and that 
this same faith, when confirmed, is there meant by the great 
city, which is spiritually called Sodom and Egypt, where the two 
witnesses were slain, as also by the pit of the abyss, whence the 
locusts come forth.” In n. 91, he maintains that unless a New 
Church be established by the Lord, no one can be saved. In 
other words Swedenborgianism is essential to salvation. Let 
the friends of truth not fear to oppose this bold and impudent 
error. 

As to the mode of treating this delusion, one text of Scrip- 
ture seems to meet the whole case. Moses says: “If there arise 
among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a 
sign or a wonder, and the sign or the wonder come to pass, 
whereof he spoke unto thee, saying, let us go after other gods, 
which thou hast not known, and let us serve them; then thou 
shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that dream- 
er of dreams: For the Lord your God proveth you whether ye 
love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your 
soul. . Ye shall walk after the Lord your God and fear him, and 
keep his commandments, and obey his voice, and ye shall serve 
him and cleave unto him.” Deut. xiii. 1, 4. 
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Art. IL—An Apology for the True Christian Divinity: being 
an explanation and vindication of the principles and doctrines 
of the people called Quakers. By Robert Barclay. London. 
1765: pp. 574. 


Tue system of doctrine which George Fox erected, and to 
which his followers so tenaciously adhere, is one of singular com- 
pactness, and is quite as complicated. 'T'o one who has never 
examined the system as a whole, this may seem strange, inas- 
much as the working of their ecclesiastical organization is one of 
apparent simplicity and smoothness. It has fallen to our lot to 
be compelled to examine this system with careful attention, and 
we record it as our deliberate, and well grounded opinion that it 
is one of peculiar closeness and of remarkable intricacy, and that 
it contains within itself the germs of an evil which if fully de- 
veloped would tend to sap the foundations of Christianity, and 
to spread over all the Society of Friends the blight of a wither- 
ing infidelity. In reviewing one of the leading g principles of the 
Friends, we disclaim at the outset any attack or imputation upon 
their character for piety, and upon their worth as a religious so- 
ciety. We count it among our peculiar privileges to number 
among our best and most estimable acquaintances, many who are 
members of the Society of Friends; and while it would be to 
us a source of regret if any of these should have their feelings 
unnecessarily wounded, we should prove unfaithful to them d 
to the interests of true religion did we fail on that account to 
point out what we deem a very grievous error in their system 
of faith, and a gross perversion of the sacred scriptures. It 
would require a volume, rather than an article, did we under- 
take to review all the principles of the Friends. We content 
ourselves with noticing at length the one article of their faith 
which we have placed at the head of this Review. 

The doctrine of the “Inward Light,” is at the foundation of 
the system which George Fox succeeded in rearing. He taught 
as the great primary principle of the faith, that there isa “light” 
within every man sufficient to guide him into the way of hfe; 
that this light is placed there by God for that very end; that if 
it be followed, it will lead every one in the right path; and that 
if it be not followed, his destruction will be inevitable. What- 
ever importance he might attach to other doctrines, this was to 
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him all important. If other doctrines were neglected, this at 
least was adhered to with tenacity. These are the terms in 
which he gives expression to his views. “The Lord opened to 
me by His invisible power, how every man was enlightened by 
the divine light of Christ.”!. “Wicked men were enlightened 
by this light, else how could they hate it.”” In his letter to the 
princess Elizabeth, he uses the following expressions. “For 
the Lord is come to teach His people Himself, and to set up 
his ensign, that the nations may flow unto it. There hath been 
an apostacy since the apostles’ days, from the divine light of 
Christ, which should have given them the ‘light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus; and from 
the Holy Spirit which would have lead them into all truth; and 
therefore have people set up so many leaders without them to 
give them knowledge.”> “This was the word of faith the apos- 
tles preached; which is now received and preached again, and 
is the duty of all true Christians to receive. So now the people 
are coming out of the apostacy to the light of Christ and His 
spirit, to receive from Him and not from men.” In his reply to 
Howitt, he says, “Thou art not only anti-Christ, but anti-apos- 
tle, that is, against Him, who taught people to look to the light 
within them, and told them that the light shined in their hearts, 
to give them the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, in 
the face of Christ Jesus.”*> “By the light within all is discoy- 
ered and made manifest, for it is the light within that discovers 
a man’s thoughts, and the counsels of man’s heart; and Christ 
within is light.” All the writings of Fox abound with language 
of a similar stamp. 

William Penn, in his preface to F'ox’s journal, uses the follow- 
ing language: “'They were directed to the light of Jesus Christ 
within them, as the seed and leaven of the kingdom of God: 
near all, because in all, and God’s talent to all. A faithful and 
true witness, and just monitor in every bosom. The gift and 
grace of God to life and salvation, that appears to all, though few 
regard it.” And to show that we have not placed an undue es- 
timate on its importance in the system, Penn says, “I have 
already touched upon this fundamental principle, which is as 
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the corner stone of their fabric; (the italics are ours,) and to 
speak eminently and properly, their characteristic, or main dis- 
tinguishing point, or principle, viz: the light of Christ within, 
as God’s gift for man’s salvation.”? 

This fundamental doctrine of the religious system of the 
Friends, is very briefly this: every man in the world has a suffi- 
cient guide to the knowledge of his duty, without the aid of any 
external means; that his guide is Christ, indwelling in all men, 
who is the true light that lightened every man that cometh into 
the world; that if he obey this light, and follow wherever it 
shall Jead him, he will arrive at perfection; that if he do not 
obey it he will go to destruction. This is the doctrine of the 
inward light as started by Fox. His statements are often con- 
tradictory, and very much perplexed; but this is the doctrine as 
gathered from his writings, and confirmed by the teaching of his 
followers. Among the crowd of disciples who have echoed the 
sentiments of Fox, none occupies a higher place than Robert 
Barclay, whose Apology for the doctrine of Friends has been 
pronounced by the Yearly meeting held in Philadelphia, in 1843, 
to be authoritative.? His language upon this subject isclear and 
plain. “God hath given to every man, whether Jew or Gentile, 
Turk or Scythian, Indian or Barbarian, &c, . . . acertain 
day or time of visitation; during which day or time, it is possible 
for them to be saved.” “For this end God hath communicated 
and viven unto every man, a measure of the light of His own 
Son, a measure of grace, or a measure of the Spirit,” &c. “God, 
in and by this light and seed, invites, calls, exhorts, and strives 
with every man in order to save him; which, as it is received 
and not resisted, works the salvation of all, even of those who 
are ignorant of the death and sufferings of Christ, and of Adam’s 
fall—-both by bringing them to a sense of their own misery, and 
to be sharers in the sufferings of Christ inwardly, and by making 
them partakers of His resurrection, in becoming holy, pure, and 
righteous, and recovered out of their sins. By which also are 
saved, they that have the knowledge of Christ outwardly, in 
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that it opens their understanding, rightly to use and apply the 
things delivered in the scriptures, and to receive the saving use 
of them”! “In regard Christ is in all men as in a seed, yea, 
and that he never is nor can be separate from that holy, pure 
seed and light which is in all men; therefore may it be said in 
a larger sense that He is in all”? “ As we truly affirm that God 
willeth no man to perish, and therefore hath given to all, grace 
sufficient for salvation, so we do not deny but that ina special 
manner, He worketh in some, in whom grace so prevaileth, that 
they necessarily obtain salvation, neither doth God suffer them 
to resist.” “Those that have the Gospel and Christ outwardly 
preached unto them, are not saved but by the working of the 
grace and light in their own hearts.”4 “By the working and 
operation of this, many have been, and some may be saved, to 
whom the gospel hath never been outwardly preached, and who 
are utterly ignorant of the outward history of Christ.” 

Gurney calls this doctrine “an important doctrine of religion,” 
and says that “it is promulgated among the Friends with a pecu- 
liar degree of earnestness,” and that it “lies at the root of all their 
peculiar views and practices.”° ‘Concerning this “important doe- 
trine,” this is his testimony: “Now with Friends, (and I believe 
with very many persons not so denominated,) it is a leading 
principle in religion, a principle on which they deem it to be in 
a particular manner their duty to insist, that the operations of the 
Holy Spirit in the soul are not only immediate and direct, but 
perceptible, and that we are all furnished with an inward Guide 
or Monitor, who makes His voice known to us, and who, if faith- 
fully obeyed, and closely followed, will infallibly conduct us into 
true virtue and happiness, because He leads us into a real con- 
formity with the will of God.”’ “When the pride of the heart is 
laid low, when the activity of human reasoning is quieted, when 
the soul is reduced to a state of silent subjection in the presence 
of its creator, then is this ‘Still, small voice’ intelligibly heard, and 
the word of the Lord as it is inwardly revealed to us, becomes ‘a 
lamp’ unto our ‘feet, and a ‘light’ unto our ‘paths’ ”8 _ 

It is not necessary to increase the number of witnesses, since 
there is a general agreement among the standard writers of 
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Friends upon this doctrine. We proceed therefore to examine 
the doctrine as taught by those already quoted, first presenting 
the scriptures on which it is grounded. The following are the 
principal passages; viz. “That was the true light which lighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world”? “Of His fulness have 
all we received, and grace for grace.”* “My Spirit shall not al- 
ways strive with man, for that he also is flesh.” “The word is 
very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou 
mayest do it.”* “But what saith it, the word is nigh thee, even 
in thy mouth and in thy heart, that is the word of faith which we 
preach.” “The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath ap- 
peared unto all men.”° “T bring you good tidings of great joy 
which shall ‘be to all people.”” “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.”? “Which was preached to 
every creature under Heaven’? “Whom we preach warning 
every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.”"° “Come unto me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”!! 
“Who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the know- 
ledge of the truth.” “Who gave Himself a ransom for all.” 
“ All things that are reproved, are made manifest by the light, for 
whatsoever doth make manifest is light” “Faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.”* “'The manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.”? 

These are some of the passages on Which this doctrine of 
Friendsisfounded. In order to examine them more carefully, they 
may be divided into three classes, viz.: "Those which assert Christ 
to be the Saviour and Light of all mankind; those which speak of 
Him as willing to receive all men; and those which directly op- 
pose the doctrine they are brought to support. 

It has always been a leading principle of the Christian 
church, that our Lord and Saviour tasted death for every man; 
and that by his death a way has been provided, by which all 
men may be saved. George Fox thought this a discovery of his. 
He was grievously mistaken. Upon this point the church has 
never held or taught another doctrine. There is in every man, a 
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principle implanted by God, by which each man can determine 
_ the correctness of certain actions, and which signifies its approval 
or disapproval of those actions. This principle, called “con- 
science,” acts according to the light it has, and was not meant to 
determine upon evidence which it has not. It is sufficient to 
lead the heathen to determine that certain acts are sinful? It is 
not sufficient to lead them to trust ina Saviour of whom they 
have never heard? It approved Saul’s conduct in persecuting 
what he believed was opposed to the church of God. It con- 
demned this act when he has greater light by which to judge. 
This natural conscience, we have reason to believe, is implanted 
in every person born into the world, who has the use of his rea- 
soning faculties. The “Friends” assert that this conscience is 
not the “light” of which they speak. ‘Their doctrine is that Jesus 
Christ so dwells. in every man, that every man has but to look 
within his breast, and listen to, and obey the voice of Christ, and 
he will be led in the way of life and never go materially astray. 
Now, the Bible every where teaches that Jesus Christ died 
to save men from eternal death; and that faith in this Sa- 
viour is the instrument by which they appropriate His merits” 
to themselves. It further teaches that faith m Jesus is impossible 
if they have never heard of Him; and that when faith is want- 
ing, except in those who are incapable through mental imbecility 
of its exercise, the curse of everlasting death will descend upon 
the soul. It speaks m strong terms of the approving and reprov- 
ing power of conscience; but it does not allude, in a single in- 
stance, to any possibility of following Christ. by obeying its dic- 
tates. The Friends have, therefore, drawn a distinction between 
the natural conscience, and what they term the indwelling of 
Christ within the heart of every man; a distinction, which is so 
far just, in that conscience is, and Christ is not in every man ; 
but which we hope to be able to show in the course of the argu- 
ment rests upon an essential fallacy. We hope to be able to 
show that the natural conscience is the light of which they 
speak ; that there is no other light given to mankind in general 
save the Holy Spirit, and that the Holy Scriptures reveal no 
way by which the Saviour can be known to men by any internal 
communication. The language of St. John in the first chapter 
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of his gospel, upon which Fox and his followers have built their 
scheme of doctrine, evidently means that Christ is the “Light” to 
the world at large, and not to the Jewsalone. A careful exami- 
nation of the original, renders it equally clear that the words 
“cometh into the world,” can as well refer to the “ Light” who 
was to enlighten every man, as to those who were to be enlight- 
ened; so that the passage might :as well read, “That was the 
true light, which, coming into the world, enlighteneth every 
man.” ‘This interpretation moreover, is sustained by other pas- 
sages in which the phrase “coming” or “cometh into the world” 
is applied to Christ, as a mark of distinction, as in John vi. 14: 
“'Phis is of a truth that prophet that should come into the world.” 
Of course this makes no essential difference, if the remaining 
words retain their present interpretation. But the word trans- 
lated “enlighteneth,” would be more correctly rendered “is to 
enlighten ;” while the words “every man” if interpreted by a 
similar phrase in the apostolical commission, will make the whole 
passage mean that Christ, coming into the world, came to en- 
lighten every nation, and all of every nation by his doctrine. 
We give this rendering, in order to show that the passage can- 
not be quoted, with propriety, to sustain the doctrine in question. 
But, if we receive the present as a correct translation, it will not 
bear the interpretation which Friends put upon it, and is op- 
posed by facts. In the first place if every man has Christ within 
him to direct him aright, whenever any obey the light within, 
he must of course be right. The Mohammedan obeys the only 
light he has within him, when spreading his religion by fire and 
sword. The cannibal obeys his light when he sacrifices his 
victim and eats him. In the second place, no one has ever heard 
of a Mohammedan or a cannibal who was made a follower of 
Christ by the light within him; a very strong presumptive evi- 
dence, we should think, that there is a glaring error in this part 
of the system of Friends, and that their interpretation of this 
passage is wrong. 

Another favourite passage is that in Titus 1. 11: “The grace 
of God that bringeth salvation has appeared to all men, &c.,” of 
which it is unnecessary to say more than that St. Paul asserts 
that the gospel had appeared to all classes of men, servants as 
well as masters, and that no one before George Fox supposed it 
to refer to any thing else, than that Christ died to save men 
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of all classes, the masters no more than the servants. There is 
not a shadow of evidence that it refers to a “light” within 
every man’s breast. 

Perhaps the passage that appears most strongly to favour this 
doctrine of Friends, is that contained in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, ii. 14,15: “For when the Gentiles, which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves; which show the works 
of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing, or else ex- 
cusing one another.” We have so often heard this passage refer- 
red to by Friends, that we have concluded it to be one of their 
strongest proofs. Properly understood, however, it has no bear- 
ing on the subject. The apostle is not there treating of the way 
of salyation; he does not say that the Gentiles do by nature all 
that the laws require, and thus secure salvation by obeying the 
inward light, or dictates of conscience. ‘This would be in direct 
contradiction to his previous assertions and to his whole design. 
His grand object is to show that neither Jews nor Gentiles, nei- 
ther those enjoying a written revelation, nor those living under 
the light of nature, can be saved by their own works, or in any 
other way than through the redemption by Christ. This he 
proves, by demonstrating, in the first place, that all men are sin- 
ners, and if sinners, justly condemned or guilty before God. 
And then to show the Jews that their case is not an exempt one, 
that they are not to be saved on the ground of being God’s 
chosen people, he shows that God is just and impartial; that he 
will render to every man according to his works, to the Jews as 
well as to the Gentiles; and that he will judge them according 
to the light they have severally enjoyed. 'The Jews shall be 
judged by their scriptures; the Gentiles by the law written on 
their hearts. Neither class could stand this test; but the whole 
world judged by any righteous standard was guilty before God. 

It is in this course of reasoning the passage referred to occurs. 
Paul had said, those that sin without law shall perish without law, 
and those who sin under the law shall be judged by the law. This 
however supposes that the Gentiles, who have “no law,” i. e. no 
external written divine rule of conduct, are a law unto them- 
selves, or that they have a law written on their hearts to which 
they are amenable. To prove this he refers to two facts. First. 
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they do the things of the law; they perform moral actions, which 
evince amoral sense. Secondly, their conscience approves or 
disapproves of their conduct. Wherever there are mora] acts, 
and the operations of conscience, there is law. It need not be 
externally revealed, but it is no less authoritative, being written 
on the heart. He therefore says of the Gentiles; they know 
the righteous judgment of God, that they who do such things, 
are worthy of death. If our own heart condemn us, God is 
greater than our hearts, and knoweth all things. The doctrine 
of this passage therefore is any thing but the doctrine of the 
“Tnward Light” of Friends. 

The second class of texts embraces those which express a 
willingness on the part of Christ to receive all men. Now we 
may safely ask, who doubts the willingness of Christ to receive 
all mankind? And having asked it, may safely ask again, who 
would infer from it that Christ is am every man, woman, and 
child in the world? When he invites us to come to Him, on 
what solitary passage of scripture is the idea based that he means 
that we shall turn our thoughts within, and contemplate him as 
dwelling within us? There is not a particle of evidence from 
scripture to support any such interpretation. We are directed 
and invited to go to Christ. We all know that the going is not 
as we would go to an earthly friend. We cannot thus go to 
Christ, and it is very certain that multitudes of those who came 
to Christ when he was upon earth, never accepted the invitation 
which he addressed to them. We understand, and they under- 
stood, the invitation to be, a willing submission of the heart to 
him; the going forth of the heart in the act and habit of faith 
upon him. But certainly, before George Fox no one ever sup- 
_ posed that the coming to Christ, was the turning of the heart 
and mind in upon themselves to survey Christ as dwelling with- 
in them. 

The third class of texts which we have asserted to be op- 
posed to the doctrine in question, is so strongly opposed to it, 
that we wonder the more intelligent among the Friends have 
not seen the folly of attempting to force upon the texts embraced 
in it, an interpretation so singularly adverse to their meaning. We 
take these two passages only: “The word is very nigh unto thee, 
in thy mouth and in thy heart that thou mayest do it.” “The 
word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart, that is 
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the word of faith which we preach.” The latter quotation is 
taken by St. Paul from the former, and the context shows that 
the whole reasoning of the Apostle requires it to be explained 
by the passage in Deuteronomy. What then does the Apostle 
say of “the inward light?” Nothing at all. He expressly says, 
the word that was nigh them even in their mouth and heart, 
was “the word of faith which we preach.” And what word was 
that? was it that there is a light within, which alone man was to 
follow, in order to attain to heaven? Far from it. “That, if thou 
wilt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and wilt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved. For, with the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 
But now, let us mark the succeeding reasoning of St. Paul, and 
observe how entirely it is opposed to this theory of F'riends. 
“For the scripture saith, whosoever believeth on him shall not 
be ashamed. For there is no difference between the Jew and 
the Greek; for the same Lord over all, is rich unto all that call 
upon him. For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved. How then shall they call upon him in whom 
they have not believed? And how shall they believe in him 
of whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear with- 
out a preacher? And how shall they preach except they be 
sent? As it is written, How beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good 
things! But they have not all obeyed the gospel, for Esaias 
saith, Lord who hath believed our report? So then faith cometh 
by hearing and hearing by the word of God.” If from this pas- 
sage the doctrine of the inward light can be drawn by any other 
process save that of the sponge and the thumb-screw, we have 
only to say that the deducer must be possessed of a large share 
of that inspiration to which Fox and his co-workers laid claim. 
No body else could discern it. The whole reasoning of the 
Apostle has evident reference to the word as preached, received 
into the heart by faith, and not to an inward light. 

Now, if the interpretation that we have given of the above 
passages be correct, the theory of Fox respecting an inward light 
is proved utterly without foundation; and we might well spare 
ourselves the trouble of replying in detail to Barclay and Gur- 
ney’s answers to the objections of those who approve their 
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favourite doctrine. But we cannot leave this subject with the 
present exposition. Consequences too momentous flow from this 
doctrine of Friends, to allow of our dropping the discussion here; 
and we crave the indulgence of our readers while we endeavour 
to point them out. 

The first great error to which this doctrine necessarily leads 
is the disparagement of Holy Scripture. 'The constant reference 
to scripture which we have been accustomed to. hear, when con- 
versing with friends, deceived us into the belief that they paid 
the most implicit deference to its teachings. But we have long 
since found ourselves mistaken. We have been shocked to read 
such sentiments as we have found in their standard writers in 
‘reference to the scriptures, and we are unwilling to believe that 
the larger portion of the Society of Friends are aware of the ac- 
tual teaching of their own standards upon this one point. We 
consider that teaching quite as bad, and even a little worse than 
that of Rome. She exalts herself into the mfallible expositor of 
holy writ. She believes the inspiration of the scriptures, but re- 
quires all who belong to her to receive her teaching as of equal 
authority with them. The Society of Friends exalts every man, 
woman and child, into an infallible expositor, and denies to the 
scriptures what Rome allows them—authority as a rule of faith 
and practice. Rome does allow them to be a rule, when inter- 
preted by herself. The Friends deny them the nature of a rule 
at all. As this, however, is a matter of the utmost importance, 
we are the less willing that our word should be taken for the 
statements we have here made; accordingly we furnish the 
authority on which we rest the accusation. Our first au- 
thority is George Fox. “ At one time came three non-conformist 

priests and two lawyers to discourse with me; and one of the 
priests undertook to prove ‘that the scriptures are the only rule 
of life’ After I had defeated his proofs, I had a fit opportunity 
to open to them the right and proper use, service, and excellency, 
of the scriptures, and also to show that the Spirit of God which 
was given to every man to profit withal, the grace of God which 
bringeth salvation ; and hath appeared unto all men, and teach~ 
eth them that obey it to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and 
to live soberly, righteously and godly in this present world ; that 
this, I say, is the most fit, proper, and universal rule which God 
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hath given to all mankind, to rule, direct, govern, and order their 
lives by.”! 

Barclay unfolds this view. “We may not call them” (he is 
speaking of the scriptures,) “the principal fountain of all truth 
and knowledge, nor yet the first adequate rule of faith and man- 
ners, because the principal fountain of truth must be the truth 
itself; i.e. that whose certainty and authority depends not upon 
another. . . . The writings and sayings of all men we must 
bring to the word of God,—I mean the eternal word, and if they 
agree hereunto we stand there. For this word always proceed- 
ed, and doth eternally proceed from God, in and by which the 
unsearchable wisdom of God, and unsearchable counsel and will 
conceived in the heart of God, is revealed unto us.”? Again, 
“The very nature of the gospel itself declareth that the only and 
chief rule of Christians, else there should be no difference be- 
twixt the law and the gospel.”> Once more—* That which is 
given to Christians for a rule and guide must needs be so full 
that it may clearly and distinctly guide and order them in all 
things and occurrences that may fall out. But in that there are 
numberless things with regard to their circumstances, which par- 
ticular Christians may be concerned in, for which there can be 
no particular rule had in the scriptures: therefore the scriptures 
cannot be a rule to them,”4 

Gurney writes as follows,—* The law written in the book, and 
the law written in the heart, have proceeded from the same au- 
thor: the only standard of both these laws is the will of God, 
and the former corresponds with the latter, as the image in the 
mirror corresponds with its original. It ought, however, to be 
remarked, that the written law, for the most part, consists in 
general directions. Now the inward manifestations of the Spirit 
of Christ, while they confirm the principles on which those gene- 
ral directions are founded, will instruct us how to employ them 
in our daily walk, and under all the various circumstances and 
exigencies of life. For example, the outward law declares, ‘ thou, 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. The inward law will not 
only inculcate the same rule, but will point out to the obedient 
followers of Christ, in what manner and on what occasions this 
love is to be brought into action.”® 


1 Journal, p. 476. 2 Barclay’s Apology, p. 71. 3 Ibid, p. 72. 
4 Barclay’s Apology, p. 74. 5 Gurney’s Observations, p. 55. 
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He considers the obedience of the scriptures alone as leading 
to a very imperfect obedience : “ How imperfect is the obedience 
of those persons who acknowledge only the written law, and 
who in the application of that law to the various incidents and 
occasions of human life are accustomed to seek no other direc- 
tion than that of their own reason, and depend upon no other 
strength than that of their own wills.” 

His conscience seems to have chided him for this disparage- 
ment of scripture, and his admission is not a little remarkable 
that the inward light is subject to the same abuse. He says: 

“It may, moreover, be questioned, whether something of the 
same kind may not be detected in the experience even of serious- 
ly-minded Christians, who while their dependence is mainly 
placed on the grace of God, are not fully believing in the light of 
Christ, as it is ¢mvardly revealed in the soul.” 

William Bayley’s reasoning is so choice that we cannot avoid 
a reference to it. “Now, this—(he is speaking of the ‘ Word’) — 
was not the scriptures, but of this the scriptures declare, even of 
the Word which was in the beginning, before the scriptures were 
written, which cannot properly in any sense be called the Word, 
or Word of God, because they are many words, and declare of 
what God did and said, of his creating the world by the Word, 
which was not created by the scriptures, but holy men of God. 
spake and wrote as they were moved by the Holy Spirit which 
is the Word. And said Moses ‘God spake all these words, 
which God was the Word in the beginning that spake the words, 
é&e. &e.”? “ And yet how ignorant have people been since the 
apostles’ day (in the apostacy) of these things, calling the scrip- 
tures the word of God, when the scriptures themselves say Christ 
is the Word, and in the beginning was the Word, and the world 
was made by the Word. But the scriptures were not in the be- 
ginning, neither was the world made by them.” 

Thomas Evans, in his Exposition, writes thus—“'They (the 
friends) believed the sensible influences of the Holy Spirit, to be 
the primary rule of faith and life, and therefore could not, con- 
scientiously, accord this epithet to the scriptures, however excel- 
lent in themselves. . . . . Friends constantly admitted, and 
indeed always declared that they were the words of God spo- 


1 Gurney’s Observations, p. 56. 2 Tbid, p. 56. 
2 Bayley’s Works, p. 180. 4 Ibid, p. 181. 
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ken by the Holy Ghost through holy men of old; @ secondary 
rule subordinate to the Spirit ; the best and only outward stan- 
dard and test, for determining the soundness of doctrine, and to 
which they constantly appealed as the authority for the truths 
they promulgated.” William Penn held the same view.” George 
Whitehead calls the scriptures “a rule subordinate.”> And Ben- 
jamin Lindley while acknowledging the scriptures to have been 
inspired, says that Friends own them “the best secondary and 
subordinate rule that is extant in the world.”* 

Such are the views of the elder and later Friends upon this 
important subject. The authors quoted above are all standard 
among the Friends, and are arranged by Evans in his “Exposition,” 
along with many more, into a register of authoritative expositors. 
The objection which we have made to these views, that they 
depreciate the Holy Scriptures, must, we think, be clearly ap- 
parent. ‘The moment we deny the authority of scripture, as 
the great revelation of God to man, a revelation abundantly sui- 
ficient to guide him in all his moral history, that moment do we 
make it to occupy a position altogether subordinate. ‘The 
Friends it is true, speak of the scriptures as a revelation of God 
to man, one revelation out of many which God is making to our 
world, but they speak of it as insufficient from our minute gui- 
dance because dealing only in “ general directions.” Now gen- 
eral directions may sometimes be susceptible of very minute and 
special application, and if the scripture is not, it is hazarding 
nothing to say that it is a useless revelation. To give us direc- 
tions, but to give them so that we cannot follow them; to tell 
us what we must do, but to tell us so that we cannot possibly do 
it; to undertake our guidance through life; and yet to say no 
more, than “you must go right, for if you go wrong you will 
perish ;” to tell us this, but not to tell us of the difficulties in 
our way, the comforts we may expect to meet, and the precise 
way itself, would be but mockery of our condition. If it is not 
our guide, the guide as God’s revealed will to us, we cannot see 
any end it can serve, particularly when we have a rule within 
us which will give us the most minute and specific directions. 
We can very well dispense with “ general directions,” when as- 
sured that we have a rule within us which will guide us with 


’ Evans’ Exposition, p. 11. 7 Thid, p. 244, 3 Ibid, p. 250, 4 Ibid, p, 280. 
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unfailing accuracy through paths the most sinuous, and through 
labyrinths the most intricate. The scriptures in that case would 
be altogether superfluous. Now the scriptures, it is true, will 
never tell a man what business in life he must pursue. They 
will not tell him which of two roads he must take on a journey 
in order to reach a particular spot. A thousand cases of per- 
plexity will arise in which the Bible will give us no specific 
directions. And it is absurd to think that it should. A thou- 
sand volumes could not contain the directions necessary to 
meet the cases of any dozen men, if they undertook to give 
directions for every incident and for every occasion. In truth, 
each man, in that case, would need a separate Bible expressly 
for himself, containing every movement of his history, or every 
contingency that could possibly happen to him carefully mapped 
down, accompanied with directions for each contingency. It 
would be a Bible comparatively useless to any one else. But is 
not the “Inward Light” as useless here as the scriptures? Did 
no Friend ever lose his way in a journey? Have none of them 
ever erred in any measure they have undertaken? Have 
Friends who relied upon its guidance never mistaken their pro- 
‘fession? We cannot avoid the thought that this method of rid- 
ding ones self of the scriptures is either the offspring of infideli- 
ty, or a fearful trifling with a solemn subject. Barclay knew, 
and so do all Friends know, that the Bible was never meant to 
guide us on such points as we have mentioned’. God gave us 
the Bible as the revelation of his will to us respecting our ever- 
lasting state. He has prepared it with reference to this end, 
and in it has given us information concerning our duty in order 
to attain this end. He has told us, what else we could not have 
known, that we are under his curse, that he has provided a 
Saviour to remove the curse, that repentance towards God, and 
faith in Jesus as a Saviour will appropriate to ourselves mdivi- 
dually that redemption, and that holiness of heart and purity of 
conduct are needed each moment that we live. It gives us 
minute directions as to our moral conduct, and is entirely suffi- 
cient as a directory for it. This, Barclay does not pretend to 
deny; and it is but silly trifling with a solemn subject, to speak 


1¥et Barclay objects against the scriptures being our guide, that they do not 
guide us in these matters. Apology, pp. 74 to 76. 
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as he does about the insufficiency of scripture as a guide, because 
it does not give to each man minute directions as to what may be 
termed his physical conduct, as contradistinguished from his 
moral. It is certainly sufficient for all that God meant it for ; 
and that was, to guide us to heaven. “ All scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness: that the man of God 
may be thoroughly furnished unto all good works.”* ‘The apos- 
tle here places the scriptures on the highest possible ground, 
and asserts their entire sufficiency for the end for which they 
are prepared. “By them” the man of God may be “thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” The original of “instruction” 
is roudsiav, and is used by classical writers to denote the minute 
and progressive education of youth. This single passage alone, 
then is sufficient to overturn the theory of Friends. But the 
words “ thoroughly furnished” in the Greek égngriyevos, are still 
more expressive. ‘The primary idea is that of the most perfect 
fullness, a fullness so complete that nothing more can be added to 
it, in order that the man of God may be able to perform “ every 
good work.” The inward light then can add nothing to the 
scriptures. They are sufficient of themselves. “From a child 
thou hast known the holy scriptures, which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.”” 
Does Paul appear to have had any doubt of their entire suffi- 
clency asa guide to man in his moral conduct? ‘Then mark too 
the striking testimony of sacred historian of the “ Acts of the 
apostles.” “'Ihese were more noble than those of 'Thessalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the scriptures daily, whether these things were go.”* 
The Bereans were “without God in the world,” when the 
Apostle came among them with the word of eternal life. The 
inward light, the directions of which are said to be so exceedingly 
minute that they are able to guide the footsteps of all men in 
every possible condition of life, had never taught them to go to 
Jesus Christ for salvation. Yet when Paul and Silas preached 
to them from the written word, from that word which Friends 
say contain only “general directions,” the Bereans received the 
word with all readiness of mind, and then searched the scriptures 
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daily, whether these things were so. Very strange, if the in- 
ward light is the guide of men, very strange indeed! But in no 
wise strange if the scriptures are their guide. The scriptures 
were the alone test of the truth and doctrines of an inspired 
apostle; inspired with the highest degree of inspiration known 
tomen. Our blessed Lord never appealed to the inward light. 
“Search the scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, 
and they are they which testify of me.”! “Had ye believed 
Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me, but if ye 
believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my words?”? “If 
they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead.”> he scriptures alone 
were deemed sufficient by our Lord to guide men to heaven. 
Certainly he never tells them to take heed of an inward light. 
Peter on the day of Pentecost bid the multitudes repent and be 
baptised for the remission of sins, and they should receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. “Then they that gladly received the 
word were baptised.”4 Fox would have told them that they had 
the light within them, to sit still, say nothing, and the light 
would open to them their duty. “ We have also,” says the same 
apostle, “a more sure word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well 
that ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, 
until the day dawn, and the day star arise in your hearts; know- 
ing this first, that no prophecies of the scripture is of any private 
interpretation. For the prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man, but holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” We ask any who have become interested in 
the examination of this subject, to observe the comparison with 
which Peter introduces these words. ‘Than what was the “word 
of prophecy more sure?” 'The preceding verse says it was the 
announcement made by God the Father to the apostles that 
Jesus was “His beloved Son, in whom He was well pleased.” 
The announcement of this fact, in connection with the whole 
circumstance of the transfiguration. “The more sure word,” 
the apostle says, is that “of prophecy.” He does not even allude 
to any inward light. The words “of prophecy” clearly limit the 
interpretation to the prophetic scriptures. Is it not strange that 
Peter makes no allusion here to an “inward light?” Instead of 
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doing so, he bids Christians take heed to the scriptures. “No!” 
Barclay says; “he bids them take heed to them until the day 
dawn, and the day star arise in their hearts!” He does so. But 
which is the inward light, the word of prophecy, or the day 
dawn? Ifthe former, then the latter is not. Ifthe latter, then 
the scriptures were to be read, and carefully pondered, until that 
event, whatever it is, should arise. Whatever else that event 
shall prove to be, there is no authority from the passage in its 
connection, for interpreting it of the “inward light” of Friends. 
The whole connection—speaking as it does of prophecy which 
had served amid the darkness of the world, the purpose of a 
lamp, to indicate the movements of Providence with regard to 
redemption—would seem to render that interpretation the cor- 
rect one, which refers the rising of the day star to the full de- 
velopment of the doctrine of Christ upon the mind and upon the 
world. . 

In every instance, to the scriptures, were made the first and 
last appeal, and in no instance is the inward light alluded to; a 
fact which affords, we think, a strong presumptive proof that the 
scriptures are, and the inward light is not, the guide of man to 
heaven. 'The scriptures are undoubtedly inspired, and the same 
Spirit who inspired is needed to enlighten our minds that we 
may understand the spiritual meaning of the truth expressed; 
and if by the inward light being our rule no more were meant 
than that the Holy Spirit, as the author of the scriptures, must 
enable us to understand them, we readily admit it. But this is 
a different doctrine from that of Friends. Now is the scriptures 
our rule or not? If it is, we must use it as such. If it is not, 
we are at a loss to know where it is revealed that the Spirit is, 
and how this counsel is to be fallibly known apart from the 
scriptures? It is to the spiritual meaning of the scriptures, that 
the Holy Spirit is to guide me. The Friends have yet to prove 
in the face of the scriptures themselves, that the Spirit, without 
the written word is the rule of faith. 

But the Friends have made the most ample concessions upon 
this point, and have shown by undoubted evidence, that neither 
the scripture, nor the inward light, nor both together, consti- 
tute their rule of faith. Fox asserted the insufficiency of the 
scriptures as a rule and he made a rule that was to be sufficient: 
a rule, which, whoever should follow, could not fail of holiness 
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here, and heaven hereafter. He told men of a light within that 
would guide them aright. It wasunerring. It had never failed 
him; it could never fail another. God himself had promised to 
guide those who should trust to his guidance, and it was impi- 
ous to question his sufficiency, as they did who questioned the 
sufficiency of the inward light. The Bible is only paper and 
ink, a dumb and lifeless volume. The inward witness is ever- 
living, and, if cherished, will never fail to direct us aright. Every 
man must share it. It places each man in an independent atti- 
tude of every other. He needs no external witness to enable 
him to understand the truth. The fountain of truth is within. 
No priesthood, no authorised expounder of holy scripture is 
wanted. Creeds and confessions and all other human parapher- 
nalia, tend to cloud the light. The poorest and most unlettered 
man may know as much of every thing as the highest and 
mightiest intellect. Each man has but to sit down and await 
the guidance of the Spirit.. The light will guide him. The 
oracle is within; consult it, and it will speak. If you wish to 
know the way of salvation, you need not consult the scriptures. 
Consult the oracle enshrined within.! Whatever your doubts, 
whatever your cares, whatever your temptations, consult the 
oracle. Doctrines known and unknown will be taught you by it. 
Questions of casuistry will be taught you by it. It will teach 
you the way to heaven; and it will teach you the precise road 
to take from Philadelphia to Oregon Territory. We are not 
straining our subject to make out our point. Weare serious. It 
would be wrong, fearfully wrong to trifle with such a subject. 
Listen to Barclay,— 

“he general rules of scripture, viz: to be diligent in my 
duty; to do all for the glory of God, and for the good of His 
church, can give me no light on this thing,” (viz whether he 
should occupy his time in preaching in one place or another, in 
confirming the faithful, or in some other work.) “Seeing two 
different things may both have a respect to that way, yet I may 
commit a great error and offence in doing the one when I am 
called to the other. If Paul when his face was turned by the 
Lord, towards Jerusalem, had gone back to Achaia or Macedonia 
he might have supposed that he could have done God more ac- 
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ceptable service in preaching and confirming the churches, than 
in being shut up in prison in Judea; but would God have been 
pleased herewith? Nay, certainly. . . . . What master 
is so sottish and careless, as having many servants, to leave them 
in such disorder, as not to assign each his particular station, and 
not only the general terms of doing that which is profitable ? 
which would leave them in various doubts, and no doubt end in 
confusion.” Of course, if Like Paul our faces are turned to- 
wards a particular course of conduct by the Lord himself, so 
that like Paul we must know that it is the Lord who guides us, 
we would have no excuse for error. But this isa pure petctio 
principii. Paul was divinely inspired, and in reference to the 
particular direction referred to, and some other directions, he 
was supernaturally guided. We ask for the evidence that we 
are always thus supernaturally directed in all the affairs and oc- 
casions of life? We have already pointed out in this article 
some of the passages in Barclay, still more plain.2 Fox, Penn, 
Gurney, and the rest, all teach the same thing,—that we must 
follow the guidance of the inward light; that the light is plain 
in its directions; and that each man is able to ascertain for him- 
self its meaning; and that he must so ascertain it, because no 
man can decide for his neighbour. It lies beyond the ken of any 
other man to determine what the light has told us. It may tell 
us something very different from that it has told any body else ; 
for obviously it may tell us much that it withholds from others; 
and we are to be the alone judge of its communications. And 
yet how do their writers illustrate their principle in practice ? 
Robert Barclay with Ais inward light has written an exposition 
of nearly six hundred pages of the views and principles of 
Friends; a treatise on Church government; a catechism, and a 
confession of faith. All for the instruction of a society, whose 
first principle it is that every person has a light within him suf- 
ficient to guide him without such aids. Gurney has written a 
volume on the religious peculiarities of the Society, consisting 
of three hundred and eighty pages; and Thomas Evans ina 
volume of three hundred and twenty-four pages, has given us an 
exposition of their doctrinal views. And these booksare received 
and acknowedged as authoritative standards, by men, who, discard- 
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ing the Bible profess to take the inward light as their only stan- 
dard. 'The views contained in these books, are the views of the 
Society, to which every one who belongs to it is obliged to conform. 
No liberty is allowed upon these points. They must at least pro- 
fess to believe what their standards bid them believe. 'The cel- 
ebrated schism caused by Elias Hicks proves incontestably that 
the members of the Society are bound to hold the views con- 
tained in these works and that no others will be tolerated. But 
there is a possibility that the light may teach us something very 
different from that which it taught Fox, Barclay, Penn, and 
Gurney ; for where is the evidence that it will teach us nothing 
more? And we must follow the light. No human composition 
shall claim our faith while the heavenly light is our guide. We 
do not want the stream while we have the very fountain itself. 
It is but a contradiction to assert the necessity of an inward 
light to guide every man; in other words, every man must stand 
or fall by himself alone, and at the same time bind us down to 
a confession and a creed, and thus, it may be, obscure the “light” 
in its first faint glimmer in our hearts. The confession and the 
creed are their rule of faith, not the ight within. The works 
to which we have referred are the interpreters by which 
Friends expound both the inward light and the scriptures, and 
by which they measure out to all their members the precise 
amount to be believed, in order to salvation. 'To be consistent, 
each man should discard all creeds, catechisms, and apologies, 
shut up the Bible, with its merely “general directions,” and, 
turning his thoughts within himself await with patience the 
unfoldings of the light that is already there, and which is to give 
him the minute directions he will need. Those directions he 
ought to follow, let them lead him where they may. The 
fact that this is not done; that Friends are obliged to fence 
themselves round with distinctive badges, and peculiar ecclesi- 
astical views, to which they oblige a conformity, is evidence of 
their distrust of their own primary principle. The “inward 
light” then is not their guide. They are obliged to frame their 
faith, and to trim their “light” by George Fox, and Robert Bar- 
clay, who have made it their especial business, to point out 
what, and how much, each must believe. But in truth, it mat- 
ters little which is followed, the “inward light” or the standard. 
In either case the Bible holdsa secondary place; and the moment 
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that we displace the Bible from its true position as the rule of 
faith and practice, making it hold, in any sense, a subordinate 
position, we enter within the precincts of that fatal territory 
where infidelity reigns supreme. 

Let us, then, enjoy what we think is the “inward light,” (and, 
no matter what the Bible may teach us, that light, as a divine 
substance within our hearts, must, on the theory of Friends, be 
paramount to any thing written,) and if that light should lead 
us to deny the fundamental articles of Christianity—to deny the 
creed which the church has ever had; and with Elias Hicks to 
reject the divinity of the Son or the personality of the Holy 
Ghost, who can presume to charge us with blame? Or who 
will call us to account for our faith? It would indeed, little 
matter in that case, what we believed. We would only need to 
adopt as our own the sentiment of the skeptical poet, 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right. 


And if we were the veriest skeptic on earth we should certainly 
calculate upon reaching Heaven at last, however in the end it 
might be proved that we were utterly wrong. 'They might 
well shudder at this consequence. It makes us tremble while 
we dwell upon it; and we are persuaded that very many of both 
sides among the Friends repudiate the consequences of their 
own positions. 

We may be told that Barclay in his second proposition, denies 
that the light can be contrary to the scriptures or sound reason. 

He does so, but unfortunately the denial is neutralized by the 
very next sentence. “Yet from hence it will not follow that 
these divine revelations are to be subjected to the examination 
either of the outward testimony of the scriptures, or of the nat- 
ural reason of man, as to a more noble or certain rule and touch- 
stone; for this divine revelation, and inward illumination is that 
which is evident and clear of itself, forcing by its own evidence 
and clearness, the well disposed understanding to assent, irresist- 
ably moving the same thereunto.” We have no wish to force a 
construction on any man’s language, and can readily admit, that 
supposing the inward light to be greater than the scriptures, or 
the scriptures to be greater than the light, the two may perfect- 
ly harmonize. But here is an insuperable difficulty in our way. 
If neither the scriptures nor reason are to be admitted as our 
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tests of the inward motion of the Spirit, and our minds are irre- 
sistably impelled to assent” to its suggestions, then, surely, it 
matters but little what the scriptures may teach; the inward 
light is one supreme guide on earth, and its revelations are not 
to be brought to the examination of any test. Even reason is 
excluded. In other words the scriptures are excluded. 

If moreover, the scriptures are not our supreme guide, and if 
the light is, what hinders that the Mohammedan, the Persian, 
and the New Zealander may not get to heaven by following the 
light within? We must believe that the watchful eye of God 
rests on many an aching bosom, and many a troubled conscience 
among the heathen unable to find relief. Why does not the 
light within direct them? Friends say that it does. Does it 
direct the mother to cast her child to the fire? The father to 
feed the crocodile with the flesh of his child? Or the guilt- 
worn conscience of the sinful man to seek relief by torturing his 
body upon a bed of spikes? And why is it that the scriptures 
bring home to his bosom, that peace he cannot elsewhere find, 
and which the inward light had never even held up before him? 
Plainly this; the scriptures reveal to him One who is mighty to 
save, who has made a full provision for his salvation; they 
tarther disclose to him in the person of the incarnate Son of God 
an example that he may with safety follow. This, the inward 
light can never do; for admitting that there is such a light, 
we must first know the scriptures in order to know that it ex- 
ists. Fox, it may safely be asserted, would never have dreamed 
of an inward light, had he not first read in the scriptures, some- 
thing about a light, which he tortured into a conceit on which 
his whole system was to rest. And if he could not have known 
of an inward light except through the scriptures, we may safely 
deny that the heathen can know aught of the Saviour by the 
mere teaching of the inward light. Barclay, in a passage already 
quoted, says they can.' It really appears to us to be useless for 
Barclay to admit the inspiration of the scriptures at all; for if 
upon his theory (which is of course that of Fox and his whole 
society,) the light within is sufficient for all men—Jews, Turks, 
and Infidels—as a guide to Heaven, and as revealing to them Jesus 
Christ, the scriptures are of course unnecessary. Every man 
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has within him that which is better than paper andink. And 
Gurney does not scruple to assert as we have already seen,’ that 
the inward light is that lamp and light, which David asserts the 
scriptures to be. Hence, the conclusion is the more inevitable 
that the inward light being sufficient, the scriptures are of little 
worth; and the scriptures being depreciated, will the inward 
light infallibly guide our steps? Alas, no! ‘This system strikes 
down the Bible from the place that God meant it should occupy, 
and gives us in its stead a wretched uncertainty, which, it ap- 
pears by their own confession, we cannot follow without risk of 
eternal loss. Their writers, admitting as they do, the sufficiency 
of the light within acknowledge that we may be egregiously 
mistaken in our ideas of duty while endeavouring to follow the 
light, and while we think we are following it. Gurney’s testi- 
mony upon this point is most remarkable. 

He says “It is not to be forgotten that the human imagination 
is very active, and very delusive; and that persons who are 
superficial in religion, or who are not sufficiently watchful, may 
sometimes mistake the unauthorized dictates of their own minds 
for the voice of a divine and unerring guide. . . . . Itap- 
pears therefore, on the one hand, that the inward illumination 
of the Spirit of God, is mercifully bestowed on us as a percepti- 
ble guide to righteousness; and that, on the other hand, we are 
exceedingly liable to be led about by the dictates of our own 
imagination.”? A very singular predicament the larger part of 
mankihd would be led into by this system if it were generally 
received. We must learn from the scriptures that an inward 
light exists within us as our guide to heaven; then, the scrip- 
tures—though they may be studied, are of little importance; and 
when we ask if we can trust ourselves to the guidance of the 
light; whether the weak as well as the strong in intellect, may 
find its directions most sure, we are told, that it is very probable 
they will not be able to determine between it and the workings 
of their own imaginations. Can that be the standard of truth b 
which we may be so easily deceived, as that we may not be able to 
distinguish it from the workings of our own imaginations? The 
scriptures are liable to no such uncertainty. They may be 
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wrested to evil. They may be grossly perverted. But the way 
of salvation is very distinctly unfolded in them, and the poor 
man who hasa mind to understand anything can learn from them 
the way to Heaven. Shall we reject ¢his unerring guide at the 
bidding of George Fox, for that which his own followers pro- 
hounce upon experience to be so wretchedly delusive? They 
have displaced the scriptures as the standard of faith and prac- 
tice; and having thus removed the only landmarks by which 
mankind can be safely guided, they throw open the door by which 
the secret infidelity of the heart will develop itself in practice ; 
and instead of a visible, divine standard, to conformity with whose 
teaching all must be brought, every man is at liberty, (although 
Barclay, Gurney, and Penn will not admit it) to stand upon his 
own ground, and pleading the guidance of the inward light—to do 
what—and as he pleases. For the inward light is never to be 
brought to the examination of either reason or scripture. Where 
then shall we stop? We enter upon a downward path, the mo- 
ment we deny the Bible to be the supreme standard to man of 
his faith and practice; and can any man lay his hand upon the 
precise point in the gradation where the rule will cease to ap- 
ply? The Friends must each stand sponsor for all the conse- 
quences naturally and necessarily flowing from their rule, if they 
adopt the rule as theirs. Will the Socinian who denies that 
Jesus Christ is God enter heaven because pleading the guidance 
of the inward light? Or will the deist whose amiable views 
of his race will not permit him to think so basely of them, as 
that they need a Saviour and a revelation, be saved, because his 
light taught him so? Yet this is the. fatal consequence of the 
argument pushed only to its legitimate length. We may safely 
presume that Friends do not see these results as likely to ensue; 
and yet, within the circle of our own acquaintance.we have seen 
many cases in which they have ensued. And the memorable 
schism caused by Hicks is a standing monument of the folly and 
delusiveness of the so-called rule of faith of the Friends. That 
Hicks was wrong we know by the scriptures; but no Friend can 
prove him wrong by a “light” that is not to be brought to the 
test of either reason or scripture. 

We are compelled to pass over much upon this subject, to 
which we could wish to refer; but there is one other conse- 
quence flowing from this doctrine, which we may not pass over, 
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viz: that if a man think himself right he is safe. We have 
heard this tenet advanced by Friends as one of the tenets oi 
their system; and because it is intimately connected with the 
doctrine here discussed, we wish to show how naturally it 
flows from it, and to what it leads. It constitutes an essential 
feature of the inward light that it should be wholly independent 
of human control and of human caprice. No human laws can 
regulate the operation of God’s own Spirit. His suggestions are 
free and independent of humanity. Whatever they may be, 
they must be obeyed, and no creeds or confessions of faith can 
check or control them. The Holy Spirit has an undoubted right 
to direct me as he pleases. He is at periect liberty to make 
such communications to me as he deems best; and it is impious, 
on their own showing, for Friends to establish a creed and con- 
fession of faith, by which the Spirit must regulate his communi- 
cations. Has he ever said that he will confine himself to a par- 
ticular standard, and shape his communications by that? Cer- 
tainly not. 'Their theory is that the light within is superior to 
the scriptures, and that the two have no necessary connection. 
In other words, the Spirit may suggest what the Bible does not. 
We know it is said, the two cannot disagree. But who is to be 


_ the judge of the Spirit’s suggestions? No one has a right to de- 


termine for us that the Spirit has not suggested what we assert 
with equal confidence it has. And because others have not re- 
ceived this communication, they cannot therefore determine that 
we have not. “The Spirit bloweth where it listeth.” It was 
to be poured upon certain in the latter days, and there is no rea- 
son if it so please, why it should not be poured upon us in larger 
measure than upon George Fox. If this be so (and their funda- 
mental principle is gone, if it be not), then the conclusion at 
which we arrive, is, that a man’s consciousness, to which no 
other earthly being can witness, testifying that the Spirit has 
made to him a communication, that communication may be in- 
tended for his especial guidance, and his salyation on Friends’s 
theory, may depend on its being followed. It matters little 
what the communication may be, or what its character; whether 
it conform to scripture or do not conform; whether any one else 
has received it or no one else. It is a communication addressed 
to us by Him who submits never to the impious question, “What 
doest thou?” 'The communication, of which if we are not con- 
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scious of it, we can of course know nothing, is addressed to us 
especially, and we must follow it, even if it direct us to pursue 
a course that is not marked out in the Bible, and which is ap- 


parently inharmonious with some of its directions; and no man’ 


can question our right to follow the commands of the Spirit, or 
call us to account for our conduct. If it be replied that this 
doctrine is never pushed to this extreme by Friends, we answer 
that the consequence flows necessarily and naturally from the 
principle of the inward light; and for the reason given above, 
the Christian, the Deist, the Atheist, the Mohammedan, and the 
Hottentot, are all upon a par, and may all be saved. The “light” 
within is sufficient to guide them, and if all avow its guidance 
who dare contradict their avowal? He would need a special 
communication to that effect; and suppose he assert such a com- 
munication, what endless confusion, confusion worse confounded, 
would be the result. 

But we must close. We have much more to say upon this 
theme; but we have already gone beyond the limit which we 
had prescribed for ourselves. The questions we have now to 
submit are these: Who is the judge of goodness on earth ? 
Have we any standard of right and wrong? On Friends theory 
the scripture is not the standard, and the inward light is. ‘This 
inward light cannot be brought to the test of either reason or 
scripture. ‘The conclusion.then is obvious; if we have no other 
test than this, no other person beside ourselves can claim to know 
what peculiar revelations God has made to us. And if we assert 
that we know ourselves to be under the guidance of the inward 
light at this moment, and that what we do, we do by its sug- 
gestions, no matter what those suggestions may be, no man has 
the right to deny the genuineness and authenticity of my com- 
munications from the Spirit, simply because it differs from his. 
We are precluded from all standards but the light within; and 
unquestionably our light is as good as their light, ard if theirs 
is to be the judge of mine, mine may be the judge of theirs; and 
then it foliows, that each must frame his life by what he con- 
ceives to be his own light, because his light is the only guide he 
can have, and he is responsible for its use. Whata Babel of 
crime would ensue if this doctrine were universally received. 
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Thank God that the Friends have in their inconsistency adopted 


a confession and a creed, even though it overturn their funda- 
mental principle. 


Art. IIL—-The Statesmen of the Commomvealth of England, 
with a treatise on the popular progress in English Mstory. 
By John Forster, of the Inner Temple. Edited by J. O. 
Choules. New York. Harper and Brothers, 1846. pp. 629. 


Tue cycle of the great rebellion, beginning from the parlia- 
ment of 1628 and ending at the restoration of a Stuart, is the 
golden age of English history in many respects. 'The battle 
which was fought in that day between monarchy and liberty was 
a much more important one than that of Dunbar or of Worces- 
ter. The men of the people and the heir and successor of an- 
cient kings were engaged then in as momentousa struggle as 
Pharsalia or Waterloo. Monarchy rode as it were upon the sky, 
higher than the highest; and the souls of many were bound to 
it by spells of superstitious enchantment. Liberty sprang up 
from her birth-place in the spirits of the humble and contrite, 
the fairest of earthly forms, speakipg with grave face and with 
deathless resolve, of ancient landmarks, of rights immemorial 
or inherent. It may well be doubted whether there ever was a 
more momentous struggle; one in which the latent strong ele- 
ments of human nature were more deeply engaged; one in 
which the prizes were so definitely those blessings of human 
life which are held to be priceless by men who are above mere 
sensuality ; or one which has left to posterity more excellent 
examples of exalted worth. 

It is but six-and-twenty years since the death of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. It is one hundred and eighty-nine since that of 
Oliver Cremwell. While we are surprised at the number of 
books written on the career of the Corsican, recent and dazzling 
as it is, there have been published within about a twelvemonth 
past, from no mean hands, as many as three new works relating 
to the English commonwealth. 


There is a sublimity about the eminent men of that day for 
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which a parallel can scarcely be found elsewhere than in the in- 
spired records of the Hebrew prophets; whose strict conscien- 
tiousness, and the grave and measured significancy of their con- 
duct, it has been matter of especial jeer at the Puritans that | 
they made their models, Attacked in succeeding times with 
unparalleled bitterness by the flatterers of the restored Stuarts, 
made the butt of satire, the victims of pretended history, and 
the laughing stock of courtly romance, their deathless names 
have been slowly finding their way to the deepest reverence of 
freemen and protestants everywhere, as men who loved liberty 
and truth better than life, and who bear a resemblance, not 
wholly fanciful to the Elijahs, the Daniels and the Ezekiels of 
God’s earlier people. A happier theme could hardly have been 
found anywhere for a volume such as Mr. Forster’s, than the 
statesmen of the commonwealth of England. It will probably 
be long before we shall see a better work on that subject; one 
which may so advantageously take the place of any or all of the 
old jacobite and conservative advocates and apologists on the his- 
toric shelf of the student. : 
Just after the establishment of American Independence, it 
was thought that a free nation here, using the English language, 
yet separated by the ocean from the deadly influences exerted 
by pageants, pensions, courts, and the other splendours of mon- 
archy, on historic and social opinions, and. having its nativity 
ina period of singular justness of thought on such subjects, 
would be the place of all, where justice might be hoped for in 
relation to the lofty deeds and principles of the martyrs for 
truth and freedom in the old times, in the mother country and 
elsewhere. Until recently however, such hopes have been al- 
most ridiculously abortive in regard to probably a majority of 
American readers. Clarendon, Hume, Walter Scott, courtiers, 
intidel splenetics, masked jacobites catering for morbid tory ap- 
petites, romantic insidious conservatives ready to chime in with 
any taste which would be propitious in the bookseller’s shop; 
men who saw in Charles a martyr,-in Laud a saint, and in 
Lauderdale a patriot; men in whose eyes crowns shine brighter 
than true liberty; men whose spirits glow with sincere admira- 
tion only for the Ormonds, the Montroses, and the Claverhouses, 
blind mad-cap champions for kings, right or wrong ; such ‘men 
have been thought worthy to be heard concerning the Puritans, 
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the long parliament, and the covenants! To such men, too 
many of us have given countenance, while they have been re- 
immolating Hampden, Vane, Sydney, and Russell, the victims of 
their model kings, with worse weapon than sword or axe, an 
envenomed pen, which martyrs those good names and stirring 
examples which they died to transmit to after ages. ‘The work 
before us, though not the only proof by any means, is one of the 
most pleasing proofs that the light of a better day is approaching, 
when history will better fulfil her office as defined by the Ro- 
man master: Precipuum munus annalium reor, ne virtutes sile- 
antur; utque pravis dictis factisque ex posteritate et infamia me- 
tus sit. 

The effect of this volume on the attentive reader will be to 
revive his interest in the deep and gorgeous drama transacted in 
that period of history, and to refresh, and, on many points, en- 
large his knowledge of the facts connected with it. ‘This article 
would embrace the occasion of a new contribution, so manifestly 
respectable, to the history of that period, to review the early 
part of the great struggle by which it is signalized. ‘The party 
which supported Charles I. besides their appropriate style and 
title of Royalists, assumed to themselves the title also of Loyal- 
ists, adherents to the laws and constitution of the realm. To their 
opponents they gave as their posterity still give to our fathers 
of the American Revolution, the title of Rebels. Is this no- 
menclature in accordance with truth? Which of the parties 
adhered truly to the provisions of the English fundamental laws 
in church and state? ‘These questions seem to involve all that 
is really important in the subject. True, they may not present 
the main point to all minds. There may be some readers, good 
gentle souls,long since emigrant from the ground of fact and 
argument to other climes and balmier breezes, to whom the 
“Blessed King and Martyr” is all the more blessed and a martyr, 
for every accumulation of proof that he would have destroyed 
English liberty, as he would have shouted their shibboleth over 
its ruins; to whom Laud is all the more a saint and martyr, as it 
was to a puritan parliament, and in a puritan and perverse gen- 
eration, that he so often broke faith to church and to state and 
to God. 'The sublime slumbers of these magnificent celestials, 
it is not proposed to disturb. Others there may be, on the other 
hand, who think, that the vast superiority of the puritans 
over the royalists in personal virtue, in manliness of aim 
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and purpose, in vAdlity to the will of God as apprehended in the 
scriptures, and in that firmness of spirit usually connected with 
a mind obedient to the dictates of conscience—and vast was 
their superiority in these respects—carries all questions of right 
and wrong in their fayour. But had the surviving men of the 
commonwealth been tried at the Restoration, by courts of law as 
inflexibly just, as they were in fact, for the most part, contempt- 
ibly otherwise, these advantages of general character would not 
have, and ought not to have, acquitted them. Before fair tribu- 
nals, answers in their fayour to the questions above stated, 
would have acquitted them. Besides, placing the inquiry on 
any other than constitutional grounds would be.an opposite error 
analogous to one of the weakest moods of malignancy itself; 
judging great questions by some small concomitants, according 
as they are picturesque or romantic, opposing the noblest of men 
in the best of causes, for their guilty nasal twang, their atrocious 
- eropt hair, and their awful and boding Geneva cap; choosing a 
historical opinion, as Sir Walter Scott says he himself did, “as 
King Charles II. did his religion, from an idea that the cavalier 
creed was the more gentlemanlike:persuasion of the two.” 
The checks upon the crown which entitle the British mon- 
archy to be styled limited, are traced by some writers, among whom 
are Montesquieu and Sir William Blackstone, to the usages of 
the Saxons while yet in their ancestral homes in the forests of 
Germany; though it cannot probably.be ascertained at this day 
precisely how far such checks then extended. In the Witana Ge- 
mote, or Congress of the Wise, in King Alfred’s times, whom he 
consulted about his laws, and “they then said that they were all 
willing to observe them,” we certainly see a resemblance to the 
modern free legislation by king, lords and commons; and traces 
of a compact of the same description appear, even amidst the 
horrors of the Norman conquest, in the obligation which the 
conquerer took and confirmed by his coronation- oath, to preserve 
the ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom. And although a 
great real change occurred, notwithstanding this respect for the 
forms of liberty, at that period, when the tremendous feudal 
system was established, the nation treated asa mere extended 
camp, and the king as captain-general, regarded as the only 
fountain of titles to personal freedom and to ownership in the 
soil, as well as to offices of honour or emolument; yet Blackstone 
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says that after all, the people were defrauded of their liberties 
rather by the art and finesse of the Norman lawyers, than de-— 
prived by the force of the Norman arms. 

According to their different views of the results of the 
conquest, writers have adopted different theories in relation 
to the charters of rights, which began soon after to be ob- 
tained from the kings; the liberal writers regarding them either 
as steps in return to the ancient Saxon liberties which still right- 
fully belonged to the people, or as new acts of compact with the 
crown, as valid as if they had been ancient, on the same grounds 
on which any investment of rights is valid; and the writers on 
the arbitrary side regarding them as infringements of the royal 
prerogative, of no validity, because extorted under duresse. But 
if these liberties were lost at first by the violence of the conquest 
it surely displays a very ill-timed love of quiet to object to the 
far less violent and generally bloodless process by which they 
were recovered by charter. We have adopted a briefer and 
clearer theory on this subject in America. We hold that men 
who wrest their lberties from tyrants, whether by charter, by 
redress of grievances, or by a recognition of independence 
achieved by successful revolution, recover thereby not their an- 
cestral, but their natural and inalienable liberties, of which their 
existence itself is a charter from the Highest of Kings. This 
was the ground of that far-seeing wise man, Sir Harry Vane, 
even as early as the times of the English rebellion. But on 
the lower ground, if the king as captain of the military forces 
in a feudal kingdom, be regarded as having posssessed a rightful 
claim to be lord of the liberties of the people, because he pos- 
sessed the power to be so, there are three ways by which he 
might grant, and the people recover those liberties; either of 
which is as sacred, as much a jus divinum, has as good a title to 
be regarded as fundamental in human government, as the right 
of kings: 1, By charters granted to the people; 2, By solemn 
appeals to God in coronation-oaths; 3, By permitting usages of 
limit to the prerogative to grow up in the legal tribunals, and 
become established on the principles of common law. And all 
three of these safeguards were in appliance to the liberties of 
the English people at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. 

1. The Charter which the barons of England obtained from 
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king John, about the, beginning of the thirteenth. century, at 
Runnymede, was, in part, a statutory confirmation of the ancient 
maxims and usages of common law; and in part it acquired new 
liberties for the subject; for example, where it prohibits the 
sovereign from suspending or evading the laws, and guarantees 
to the subject his life, liberty and property, until he is deprived 
of them by a legal process. It interposed against an evasion of 
acknowledged law. Other laws bound the subject, this bound 
the sovereign, not to attain his ends otherwise than by legal 
means. This great charter, with some twenty confirmations 
which it had received from numerous Parliaments, including of 
course as many royal assents, previously to the time of Charles J, 
was then, as much as it had ever been, the fundamental law of 
the realm. 

2. Blackstone gives a copy of the coronation-oath of the an- 
cient English kings, preserved, he tells us, in a book printed as 
early as the reign of Edward IV. which binds the king to 
“ guarantee to his people the enjoyment of the laws and customs 
of the realm; and by his power, to guard and confirm what the 
people have made and chosen” as law. Here he recognised the 
right of the estates of the people—-lez gentez du people—to make 
and choose their laws, and consented, on oath, to the restriction 
of his prerogative. Archbishop Laud was charged on his trial, 
with having inserted into this oath, without any right to do so, 
a saving of the king’s prerogative, when he administered it to 
Charles. But to that charge the archbishop replied, that the 
insertion was as early as Edward VI. or Elizabeth; and besides 
its collocation gave it no force as to the civil laws of the kingdom, 
but only as to the king’s supremacy in religion. ‘The present 
coronation-oath is substantially the same, though the phraseology 
was altered at the accession of William and Mary. 

3. The Common Law is of the nature of a compact between 
king and subjects; as it contains provisions to govern each party 
in its appropriate sphere. ‘This is specially clear since the con- 
quest. Bracton, a legal writer as early as Henry III. says that 
the king must do nothing except what can be legally done, 
because it is a maxim of the Common Law: rex debet esse sub 
lege, quia lex facit regem—the king ought to be subject to the 
law, because the law makes the king; teaching not only that the 
king is under law, but that he is its creature, and not the free- 
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holder of a jus divinum. Fenner, a very eminent divine in the 
reign of Elizabeth, taught in a work on “Sacred Theology,” 
eyen in such days as those, that the English parliament may 
justly depose a tyrant who commits wilful breaches of the com- 
pact between him and the commonwealth. And the Scottish 
embassadors told that arbitrary sovereign herself, that “the Scots 
were a free nation, made king whom they freely chose, and with 
the same freedom unkinged him if they saw cause, by right of 
ancient laws and ceremonies yet remaining, and old customs yet 
among the Highlanders in choosing the heads of their clans, or 
families; all which, with many other arguments, bore witness, 
that regal power was nothing else but a mutual covenant or stipu- 
lation between king and people.” Milton’s Prose Works, Vol. I. 
pp. 386, 395. 

It is not to be pretended that the parliament of such a realm 
may not become really and guiltily rebellious, and trench more 
than legally on the royal prerogative; or that every opposition 
of parliament to king in a nation enjoying ancient established 
laws, is of course justifiable. It is a question of fact, as to the 
rights of king on one hand and people on the other ; and it is ut- 
terly insoluble in any other court than that of prejudice or unrea- 
son, without a strict: comparison of the facts established on each 
side, with what was binding as law on both parties. That is a 
point of view in which unfortunately this question has rarely 
been placed. A negative on the acts of parliament, the power 
of prorogation and dissolution, the power to appoint and remove 
judges and ministers, with other inevitable patronage and influ- 
ence of the crown are however much stronger shields of the 
crown against resistance except for the most notorious and over- 
whelming reasons, than any possessed on the other side. But 
if a king of that realm habitually violate the compact and invade 
the liberties of the people, either it is as Milton said, “a ridicu- 
lous and painted freedom fit to cozen babies,” a constitution 
without safeguards, a limited monarchy without a limiting power, 
the people have rights which cannot be maintained without 
wrong, or else the redress is in the parliament, and a nation may 
without moral turpitude, stand by its parliament and its laws 
against its king. Resistance under such circumstances, so far 
from incurring the just opprobrium of rebellion, if it be wered 
with the proper means, is the best proof the parliament and jhe 
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people can give, of true loyalty to the constitution of govern- 
ment as it of right is. If not, then English liberty is moonshine. 
It cannot survive the reign of a single able and wilful monarch. 
We must now turn our attention to the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution of England at the accession of Charles I. to the throne. 
The acts of parliament establishing the church under Elizabeth, 
especially that concerning the Supremacy, were not as bold as 
the similar laws under Henry VIII. The title Supreme Head 
was left out of the oath, perhaps on account of the scruples 
which Burnet says were put into her head by Lever, and which 
seems to have been regarded by some sturdy protestants asa 
courtesy to the Pope; more probably from a dread on the part 
of the ambitious but sensitive Queen of being linked in satire 
with Pope Joan. The authority which this act conferred on the 
Queen was: to be “supreme governor in all causes, as well ec- 
clesiastical as temporal within her dominions;” and her subjects 
were required to renounce all foreign power and jurisdiction, 
under the penalty, not of a praemunire, as was the case under 
Henry VIII. but simply of ejection from any office under the 
crown. These circumstances, together with the strict respect 
paid throughout those vascillating times in England, to the forms 
of parliamentary sanction, even when parliament itself was 
entirely supple and compliant, with other similar considerations 
to be found in the history of those times, incline one to the be- 
lief that the act of supremacy was not intended to give the 
sovereign any legislative power in the.church, but was in part 
aimed at the papacy, and in part, gave the Queen the same 
executive authority in the church which she possessed in the 
civil state. At least this view of the subject seems most consis- 
tent and satisfactory; though the whole figment of earthly head- 
ship over the church of Christ, whether in the shape of Buck- 
ingham Palace or the Vatican, is to a staunch, sound protestant, 
~ as hard to understand as to believe. On the powers of the royal 
supremacy was founded the famous court of High Commission, 
instead of the single Lord-Vicegerent who had served Henry 
VIII.; which may be compared to a commission of the great seal, 
instead of a single Lord Keeper, or Chancellor. ‘The power of 
this court was not only executive in its character;.as has been 
shown, but it was the gift of parliament; or at least recognized 
only as consistent with the just power of the legislature itself. 
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The parliament of that nation is, and in protestant times has 
ever been, the legislature of the church as well as of the state, 
It was parliament which ordained the eucharist in both kinds, 
the book of common prayer, the fastings and holydays; the same 
authority required the subscription of the clergy to the thirty- 
nine articles ; passed the corporation (or as it might properly be 
called, the passive obedience and non-resistance) act of 1661; 
the famous test, conventicle, and five-mile acts in the same 
reign; the act of toleration, under William and Mary ; and that 
. for Catholic emancipation in 1829. The convocation of the 
clergy was a sort of ecclesiastical Parliament, anciently ; but 
the power of making canons was taken from them under Henry 
VIII; and their proceedings have since been of no great impor- 
tance. 

Peter Wentworth said in a speech before the Commons, that 
“he had heard from old parliament men, that the banishment of 
the pope and popery, and the restoring of true religion, had their 
beginning from that house, and not from the bishops;” even in 
the reign of Mary, there was in that floor, a band of patriots 
brave enough to protest against the infamy of those days of blood, 
and when their remonstrances were unavailing, to secede openly 
from the House. Under Elizabeth the heart of that House, and 
of the great mass of those whom they represented was Protest- 
ant, and in avowed and earnest sympathy with the Protestants of 
other nations. Puritanism, yet in its brave infancy, was already 
striving, a monster in each hand, to strangle both superstition 
and tyranny: 
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participating deeply, from its birth in England, of those aspira- 
tions for civil freedom which the revival of pure religion was 
producing every where. Elizabeth herself, an able and splendid 
demagogue, owed her success to some romance connected with 
a sceptre in the hands of a woman, to her courteous personal be- 
haviour to the people, and to the grace with which she yielded 
to the popular will when it became necessary to yield, and even 
won new favour where a less politic ruler would have provoked 
odium, rather than to any blindness of the people to the despot- 
ism which she was sometimes inclined to practice. With a cru- 
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cifix, an image of the Virgin, and of St. John, in her private 
chapel, she yet championed the cause of Protestantism through- 
out Hurope. In the civil war in France between the Catholics 
headed by Guise, and the Protestants under Condé and Coligny, 
she was in league with the latter party; and sent them aid 
which was designed to be of more service than it was. Ten 
years later, after the dire night of Bartholomew, she made her 
position so definite among the nations, that the Catholic states 
from Venice to the English channel, regarded her as their most 
formidable enemy, and were ready at any moment for a combi- 
nation to strike her down; whilst the Protestants of Germany, the 
Neitherlands, and France were ready to rally round the English 
standard, and to concede its right to the van of the Protestant 
array. When the expedition of Montgomery failed to succour 
the Rochellers in 1573, the bishop of London, and the Earl of 
Essex, in the name of the nobility, clergy, and people, earnestly 
memorialized the government in behalf of the foreign Protes- 
tants. Hlizabeth well knew, and was so wise as rarely if ever, 
to insult, the feelings of her people on this subject. During the 
memorable negotiations of the Duke of Alengon for her hand in 
matrimony, when the: Duke requested, in his letters, permission 
to visit her in person, “she lovingly advised him,” says McIntosh, 
“not to come until he had first atoned for dyeing his sword in 
the blood of the Rochellers, and secured a good reception in 
England by some notable testimony of his affection to the pro- 
testants of France ;” though it is not improbable that her own 
inclinations were already in his favour, without the atonement 
she declares to be necessary to conciliate her people. 

The protestant feeling of the nation was not growing weaker 
during the reign of James I.; while the system of petty royal 
stratagem which that sorry Malvolio invented, and to which he 
gave the appropriate name of kingcraft, was felt rather as the 
sting of an insect, than as the rod of an oppressor. A scene oc- 
curred in the Parliament of 1620-21, which might have admin- 
istered most impressive admonition to any other ears than those 
of a Stuart. Frederick the Elector Palatine, (son-in-law of 
James) was engaged in a struggle with the Emperor in which 
he was regarded as the leader of the Protestant cause, and re- 
ceived assistance from most of the states of that party. The 
thirty years war was commencing, which so deeply enlisted the 
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protestant spirit of Europe by a most formidable combination to 
crush truth and freedom. All ranks in England were on fire to 
range themselves by the side of their brethren on the continent 
in such a cause. The king observed a cold neutrality; and 
when two thousand four hundred English volunteers embarked 
for the Palatinate, it was with his disapprobation. He had re- 
cently (1618) sacrificed Sir Walter Raleigh to do a pleasure to 
Catholic Spain; and negociations were now carrying on for the 
marriage of Prince Charles with the Spanish Infanta. ‘These 
things gave just alarm to the Commons, and they remonstrated 
with the king in relation to them. He answered, bidding them 
not presume to meddle with deep matters of state which were 
above their capacity; and after a second remonstrance, in which 
they assert their ancient and undoubted right to give counsel in 
all matters of government, and to use perfect freedom of speech, 
they are informed that his majesty expects them to adjourn over 
the summer. Before separating however, these strong men 
“voted a solemn declaration of their resolve to spend their lives 
and fortunes in defence of the Protestant cause; and ihis decla- 
ration was sounded forth with the voices of them all, withal 
lifting up their hats in their hands so high as they could hold 
them, as a visible testimony of their unanimous consent, in such 
sort that the like had scarce had ever been seen in Parliament.” 
Forster, p. 139. Neither the wisdom of the Hebrew, nor (tak- 
ing the short step of the proverb) of the British Solomon, could 
have cajoled, Ceesar could not have coerced, such men. That 
was the commencement of the great struggle. Coke, Selden, 
Pym, Phillips, Hampden were there. It was no mere O’Connel 
agitation; no senseless feud of Carlist and Christino; no ardour 
superstition excited againt the encroachments of moral light; 
no infidel insurrection in behalf of the goddess of Reason ; it was 
a struggle of devout and heroic men, deeply versed in the serip- 
tures, and knowing and prizing their civil rights, to transmit to 
their children a pure religion and a free state. 

There are two other points on which testimony must be ad- 
duced in order to a judgment of the case between the parties 
who are coming before us; the doctrines of the church of Eng- 
land, and its attitude in relation to ceremonies, or things indif- 
ferent, in the times preceding the reign of Charles. That the 
doctrines held and taught in that communion at that period were 
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decidedly calvinistic, her articles, catechisms, interpretations, the 
well known sentiments of her reformers, and subsequent minis- 
ters, the employment of continental Calvinists as professors in 
the universities, and the use of Calvin’s Institutes as the text- 
book of theology place beyond reasonable doubt. Arminius 
himself was not perverted until 1591. The chair of divinity 
in the university of Leyden, in which he first publicly promul- 
gated the new theology, was occupied until 1602, by the illus- 
trious Francis Junius, a very different character. In that very 
interval (in 1595,) a series of articles was drawn up at the pal- 
ace of Archbishop Whitgift, thence called the Lambeth Articles, 
by that primate himself, and others of the most exalted members 
of the church, as their interpretation of her standards, which 
will probably be thought by the intelligent reader to differ from 
the doctrines of the reformation on the side opposite to Armin- 
lanism. ‘They are as follows: 1, “God from eternity hath pre- 
destinated certain men unto life, certain men he hath reprobated. 
2, The moving or efficient cause of predestination unto life, is 
not the foresight of faith, or of perseverance, or of good works, 
or of any thing that is in the person predestinated, but only the 
good will and pleasure of God. 3, There is predetermined a 
certain number of the predestinate, which can neither be aug- 
mented nor diminished. 4, Those who are not predestinated to 
salvation shall be necessarily damned for their sins. 5, A true, 
living, and justifying faith, and the Spirit of God justifying, is 
not extinguished, falleth not away, it vanishneth not away in the 
elect, neither finally nor totally. 6, A man truly faithful, that 
is, such a one who is endued with a. justifying faith, is certain, 
with the full assurance of faith, of the remission of his sins, and 
of his everlasting salvation in Christ. 7, Saving grace is not 
given, is not granted, is not communicated to all men, by which 
they may be saved, if they will. 8, No man can come to Christ, 
unless it shall be given unto him, and unless the Father shall 
draw him; and all men are not drawn by the Father that they 
may come tothe Son. 9, It is not in the will or power of every 
one to be saved.” Short’s Hist. Ch. of England, p. 161. 

- It is well known that there were delegates from England ir 
the Synod of Dort, by which the doctrines of Arminius were 
condemned. King James sent the above articles to that syno™ 
by his delegates, as he sent them also to Ireland, as the faith pro- 
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fessed in England. Forster, p. 154. Bishop Hall was one of 
the English delegates to the Synod of Dort; and in a sermon 
which he delivered before that body on the 29th November, 
1618, he said that king James had specially commanded the del- 
egation, of which he was a member, to urge one thing there 
with all their might, that the church of Holland should adhere 
(against the Arminians) to the common faith. contained in the 
standards of their own and the other churches. And the same 
prelate said, in his Irenicum, published still later: “Blessed be 
God, there is no difference, in any essential point between the 
church of England and her sister reformed churches; the only 
difference between us consists in our mode of constituting the 
external ministry.” We shall find the government of Charles 
[. trampling on the constitution of the church on this point, as 
well as on others. 

There was a well known difference between the two sections 
of the reformation, the English and Lutherans on the one hand, 
and the Scottish and the continental churches (besides the Lu- 
therans) on the other, as to the principle by which they should 
be guided in appointing ceremonies in the church. The prin- 
ciple of the latter party was that nothing should be ordained in 
the church which had not the positive warrant of scripture; the 
principle of the former was that things are lawful which are not 
forbidden in scripture. The one enacted nothing which was 
unscriptural; the other nothing which was anti-scriptural. 'The 
one required the authority of scripture for its ordinances, and 
ceremonies; the other was satisfied if its ordinances and cere- 
monies were not contrary to the written word. Inspiration was 
consulted for directions in the one case; whatever species of 
consent silence may be supposed to give, was held sufficient in 
the other. ‘The English church itself, in the convocation of 
1562, escaped as narrowly as by the majority of one vote, in one 
hundred and seventeen, from a reformation on something like 
the Genevan plan as to ceremonies. The question as to the gen- 
uinenness of that clause of her 20th article which says: “the 
church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority 
in matters of faith,” is one of the most curious in history. That 
clause was not in the Latin manuscript signed by the conyoca- 
tion of 1562, nor in the English manuscript signed by the con- 
vocation of 1571, nor in either the English or Latin edition pub- 
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lished at the latter date by bishop Jewel; though it is found in 
one case as early 1563, and appears frequently, late in the reign 
of Elizabeth. In his record of the debates in parliament on this 
point, early in the reign of that queen, Burnet says (vol. 2, p. 
616) that the commons certainly, and probably the lords also, had 
attended a conference between the Protestant and Catholic di- 
vines at Westminister, where they heard the matter discussed, 
preparatery to the legislation for the church on which they were 
about to enter; and he gives a summary of the paper drawn up 
by the Protestant divines at the conference, instead of giving 
the speeches in parliament on that side. In this way we reach 
both civil and ecclesiastical opinions on the subject. He says, 
one of the rules they offered about ceremonies was, “that they 
should net be made necessary parts of wership.” Neither 
Hooper nor Parker was consecrated in vestments according to 
the rubric. ‘The former said prophetically that being first 
brought in as things indifferent, they would at length be main- 
tained as things necessary. ‘'T’o have fulfilled this prophecy, to 
have made things imperative in the church which are indifferent 
in scripture, to have bound men’s consciences on points on which 
at 1s admitted that God has not bound them, is one of the most 
dubicus honours of the Laudean and Oxfordite school. “It has 
ever been the desire of this house”—said Pym on the floor of 
parliament—“ expressed in many parliaments in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time and since, that such as are scrupulous in using some 
things enjeined, which are held by those who enjoin them, to be 
in themselves indifferent, should be tenderly used.” Forster, 
p. 166. 

The scope of this article does not include the protectorate of 
Cromwell; because our point is loyalty to the English constitu- 
tion in its ancient shape, trying the parties respectively by it, so 
long as they professed te act under it. Let us place ourselves 
for this purpose at the third Parliament of Charles 1. in 1628, 
the third year of his reign, as a point from which the elements 
of the great struggle are distinctly visible. ‘The king had then 
been on the throne a briefer lapse of time than the term of an 
American President; and yet he had made more numerous and 
more sericus thrusts at the liberties of the nation than had been 
made during the entire reign of Elizabeth. Nearly every emi- 
nent man in England, including Lord Falkland, and Wentworth 
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afterwards Earl Strafford, was in opposition. The expedition 
under Admiral Pennington, which King James had fitted out 
against Spain, was by express orders from both the King and the 
Duke of Buckingham, of which the originals are still in existence, 
diverted from that destination, and sent to assist the Catholics 
of France against the Protestants of Rochelle. It was the earnest 
wish of the people, whose fathers remembered the changeful 
times of Edward, Mary and Elizabeth, that the queen of Charles 
should be a Protestant, that the heir to the throne, should it be 
his son, might not imbibe from maternal influence a faith differ- 
ent from that of the nation he was to govern. But before his 
accession he had paid his addresses toa princess of Spain; he 
had afterwards married a zealous papist, Henrietta of France. 
The duties on imported goods, called tonnage and poundage, had 
been granted to every sovereign since Henry VI. by statute 
passed at the beginning of the reign and to continue until its 
expiration. ‘There was no reluctance felt that the King’s trea- 
sury should receive the proceeds of this tariff. That was the 
ancient usage. But other sovereigns had acknowledged that 
the right to grant those duties was only in the representatives 
of the people; and had obtained them in that legal way. Charles 
had disdained to request such a grant, and had claimed and levied 
these duties from the beginning as in his own right, and inde- 
pendently of parliament. Blackstone, vol. I. p. 316. This was 
a breach of the main-spring of liberty; and the policy had been 
sufficiently developed at the time of the third Parliament, or 
very soon afterwards, to convict the court of treason before an 
impartial tribunal, had such a one existed. It snapped asunder 
the immemorial check on executive usurpation which had been 
of strength to restrain the Edwards and Richards of old. Claren- 
don himself records that in these years “new projects were 
every day set on foot for money ;” commissions were appointed 
to increase the revenue of the crown lands; -excessive fines 
were imposed on persons (except papists) whom the government 
could catch or construe into the attitude of religions recusancy, 
who were likely to be many, as Laud had publicly renounced 
the former interpretation of the doctrinal articles, and was in- 
dustriously innovating ceremonies; privy seals were issued for 
the loan of money from private persons; a levy was laid to de- 
fray the expense of ships which were not building; and the 
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proceeds of these portentous waysand means, seldom went into the 
king’s coffers, but supplied the Wolseian profusion and magnifi- 
cence of the Duke of Buckingham. State offices and honours, 
and even sometimes the crown lands were sold, and tallies struck 
as if the money had gone into the exchequer; entries on the 
record were so tampered with as to confound the duke’s with 
the royal funds; while the favourite himself rioted in luxury and 
excess. He is said to have sometimes decked himself at one 
toilette in dress to the amount of £80,000. And finally came 
the General Forced Loan, exacted by committees of inquisition 
sent into every quarter of the kingdom. Forster 17. As the 
yet unapostate Wentworth exclaimed, “they had torn up the 
roots of all property.” he modern church of England is im- 
perfect in her defiance of Puritanism; Charles is her “ Blessed 
king and martyr,” Laud is to a great extent her favourite modern 
saint; she should have assigned an illustrious place in the same 
calender to Villiers as the Fabricius among her civil worthies. 
Those who resisted this system of lawless plunder, whether 
entitled to the shield of parliamentary privilege or not, were 
hurled into prison, Clarendon adds, “ with circumstances unusual 
and unheard of.” Among them, and the authority just quoted 
says they were “many, of the best quality and condition under 
the peerage,” were Carlton, Valentine, Denzil Hollis, John 
Hampden and Sir John Eliot members of parliament at a very 
early period, and many others at a later; whose names merit and 
are receiving the richest blazonry with which the gratitude of 
a free posterity can adorn them. The first three were released 
on the payment of heavy fines; Hampden was first thrown into 
the Gate House prison, and afterwards transferred to a confine- 
ment in Hampshire; while Eliot, having settled his worldly at- 
fairs before he went to the parliament of 1626, in anticipation 
of laying down life in the struggle, was imprisoned once, before 
1628; was released to attend in that body, in which he still 
evinced the same undaunted spirit, and uttered the same manly 
and stirring eloquence as before; was again imprisoned, in the 
‘Tower, in 1629; and died there three years later, a death over 
which sorrow and glory met together as they have met over few 
statesmen since time began. The personal liberty invaded by 
these acts of the court is treated in the Great Charter and in the 
various statutes confirming that instrument as an inalienable 
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right of the people of even a higher dignity than their right of 
property. Quartering, or as it was termed, billeting, soldiers 
in private dwellings, without the consent of the owners, and 
without remuneration, was another custom of the “Blessed” 
king; rendered probably a more stinging outrage to their feel- 
ings than any, by the fact that the soldiers were the remains of 
the miserable Spanish expedition, habituated to “ robberies, 
burglaries, rapes, rapines, murders and barbarous cruelties,” so 
that there was a general cry of terror wherever they came. 
This was one of the king’s methods of punishing those who too 
loudly groaned under his administration; and it must be admitted 
to entitle him to the praise of horrible ingenuity. ‘The poor 
who breathed any audible sighs for liberty, and were too humble to 
afford barrack-accommodations, too undistinguished for the prison 
or the pillory, were coerced into the ranks of the army or navy; 
and the obedient judges in the courts contented themselves with 
the royal authority and confirmed these things as law. The 
shocking picture becomes complete when we turn our eyes to 
the clergy, at least those of them who claimed then, as their ad- 
mirers do now, to be heaven’s exclusive ministers in England, the 
Lauds, Mainwarings, Sibthorpes and Montagues, and others from 
whose mellow infamy posterity has averted its notice too much 
even to inflict historic justice upon them and behold them, amid 
amiable qualms of conscience lest they should break the rubrie 
in matters of vestment or posture, preaching that “the king 
could make laws and do whatsoever pleased him; that he was 
not bound by any pre-existing law respecting the rights of the 
subject; and that his sole will in imposing taxes without the 
consent of Parliament obliged the subjects’ conscience on pain 
of eternal damnation.” Foster, pp. 17, 150. A speech of Lord 
Falkland, who is surely unexceptionable authority, delivered in 
the long parliament in retrospect of the times of which we are 
speaking, may probably meet the reader’s acceptance here: 
“The truth is, Mr. Speaker,” said he, “that as some ill ministers 
in our state first took away our money from us, and afterwards 
endeavoured to make our money not worth the taking, by turn- 
ing it into brass by a kind of anti-philosopher’s stone: so these 
men used us in the point of preaching: first, depressing it to 
their power, and next labouring to make it such, as the harm 
had not been much if it had been depressed; the most frequent 
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subjects even in the most sacred auditories being the jus divinum 
of bishops and tithes, the sacredness of the clergy, the sacrilege 
of impropriations, the demolishing of puritanism and propriety, 
the building of the prerogative at Paul’s, the introduction of such 
doctrines as, admitting them true, the truth would not recom- 
pense the scandal: or of such as were so far false that, as Sir 
‘Thomas More says of the casuists, their business was not to keep 
men from sinning, but to inform them, Quam prope ad peccatum 
sine peccato liceat accedere; so it seemed their work was to try 
how much of a papist might be brought in without popery, and 
to destroy as much as they could of the gospel, without bringing 
themselves into danger of being destroyed by the law. Mr. 
Speaker, to go yet farther, some of them have so industriously 
laboured to deduce themselves from Rome, that they have given 
great suspicion that in gratitute they desire to return thither, 
or at least to meet it half way; some have evidently laboured 
to bring in an English though not a Roman popery; I mean not 
only the outside and dress of it, but equally absolute; a blind 
dependence of the people upon the clergy, and of the clergy 
upon themselves; and have opposed the papacy beyond the seas 
that they might settle one beyond the water, (i. e. trans. Thame- 
sin, at Lambeth, Dr. Arnold.) Nay, common fame is more than 
ordinarily false, if none of them have found a way to reconcile 
the opinions of Rome to the preferments of England; and be so 
absolutely, directly and cordially papists, that it is all that £1500 
a year can do to keep them from confessing it.” See Arnold’s 
Lectures on Ehistory. 

In the memorable third parliament of Charles, 1628, the Com- 
mons, led by the sublime eloquence of Eliot and Pym, the legal 
erudition of Coke and Selden, the unshaken firmness of Hampden 
and Cromwell, passed the famous statute known as the Petition 
or Ricurs, with great unanimity, and obtained, after much 
shuffling and evasion, the assent of the Lords, and of the king to 
that instrument ina regular parliamentary manner. This was 
a re-affirmation of Magna Charta, and of the other six ancient 
statutes, 25, 28, 37, 38, and 42 Edward III. and the 17 Richard I, 
guaranteeing in the most distinct terms, the life, liberty and 
property of the subject, except by due process of law, taking 
from the servile judges their plea, then fashionable, of antago- 
nist enactments, and binding them to a strict construction. 
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Hume thinks that this statute produced a change in the govern- 
ment almost equivalent to a revolution—the greatest sacrifice 
to truth which the frail veracity of that writer could afford on 
the occasion; but artfully framed to produce the impression, that 
the six ancient statutes which the Petition of Rights merely re- 
peated and re-affirmed, had not been of binding force before such 
re-affirmation, and consequently that the tyranny of king Charles 
previously to that time had not been in violation of any laws 
then in force. But such a defence is of no force whatever. 
The statute passed in the 25 Edward I, known as the confir- 
matio cartarum, had been directed to be allowed as the Common 
Law of the land, and copies of it ordered to be sent to the cathe- 
dral churches and read twice a year to the people; a circum- 
stance alluded to by Hampden, in his memorable words on refus- 
ing the forced loan after Charles’s second parliament: that he 
could be content to lend as well as others (he was a man of great 
wealth and liberality) but feared to draw upon himself that 
curse in magna charta which should be read twice a year against 
those who infringe it. It is a strange defence of the executive 
government of that day, to allege that they had not heard, or 
had forgotten, the voice of magna charta proclaiming, under 
fearful sanctions, the liberties of the people; it is worthy, it is 
true, of the political morals of David Hume; but not worthy of 
his keen intellect; it is a confession of judgment against his 
royal client. , 

There is another reason why this unjust misguided king can 
derive no advantage before the bar of a justly judging posterity 
from this defence of his historic advocate; it is that by far the 
worst ten years of his terrible reign, marked by a course of keen 
and angry oppression of which the things which have been 
mentioned were but the embryos, by a visible feeling of revenge 
against the enacters of the Petition of Rights itself, and by sig- 
nal and habitual violations, not only of the ancient statutes re- 
affirmed in that instrument, but of the very new obligations 
themselves, the cementing resolutions to which he had then as- 
sented, were the ten years which had elapsed after the adjourn- 
ment of this parliament, until the day of retribution and the 
Long Parliament came together, in 1640. The oppressions for 
which he lost his life were committed in violation both of the 
new and the old fundamental laws; they trampled under foot not 
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only the grants of liberty madesand confirmed to the people oi 
England by John and the Edwards and Richard, but those also 
to which he himself had given a regular and constitutional 
assent. 

It would be sickening to enter here into a very special detail 
of those ten years. They were years when a Stuart and a Laud 
tried the experiment of governing without parliament. Strafford 
had apostatized from the popular party and taken the place in 
the royal favour from which the Duke of Buckingham had been 
plucked by the hand of an assassin. Dr. Mainwaring had been 
impeached by the Commons in the late parliament for the pecu- 
liar abjectness of his public teachings in relation to the religious 
duty of unlimited passive obedience on the part of the subject. 
But such teachings were in those days the true gate to ecclesias- 
tical preferments. Laud was made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Montague, bishop of Chichester, and Mainwaring bishop of St. 
Davids. 

The effort to Arminianize the church was steadily prosecuted. 
‘The directions of king James to the clergy forbidding doctrinal 
preaching, which were understood by the people, and adminis- 
tered by the church authorities as virtually silencing the Calvin- 
istic clergy, and encouraging the Arminians, were revived early 
in the reign of Charles, at the suggestion of Bishop Laud, and 
a wider range was given to them than they had formerly had, so 
that they now applied to the bishops and deans as well as the 
other clergy. The venerable bishop Davenant was in 1631 
called before the council-board and directed to kneel and receive 
asevere reprimand for preaching what, we have his own excellent 
authority itself for saying, was admitted to be the established doc- 
trine of the church, by the council in the act of administering 
the reprimand. The charge was that he had broken the king’s 
declaration by preaching a sermon on the doctrine of election as 
set forth in the seventeenth article, which was one of the high 
points to beforborne for the sake of peace. This is at least 
sufficiently intelligibly. The archbishops, both of whom were 
present at the council on this occasion, interpreted this famous 
declaration as prohibiting the preaching of what they themselves 
admitted to be the true sense of the articles which the parlia- 
ment had enacted, and to which they themselves had pledged 
the faith of their signatures as the belief of the church of Eng- 
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land. Meanwhile, vigorous penalties were inflicted on such of 
the clergy as refused to read the famous book of sports, now also 
revived from king James’s times enjoining, in the place of the 
afternoon lecture, dancing, leaping, archery, and may-games; and 
on such as preached on the Sabbath afternoon; on those who 
failed to remove the communion-table to the east end of the 
chancel to be placed there as an altar in the Romish style; and 
on those who catechised in any other words and manner than in 
the precise words of the Short Catechism in the Prayer-Book. 
The gorgeous figures of medieval superstition were restored to 
the church windows; superstitious modes of consecrating chapels, 
churches and church-yards were introduced; altars, pattens, 
chalices, altar-cloths, and the knife with which the sacramental 
bread should be cut, were also consecrated; men bowed on enter- 
ing church, bowed to the altar, bowed at certain words in the 
service; the universities addressed the archbishop as “your ho- 
liness,” “most holy father,” “High Priest”; he assumed to him- 
self the title: “alterius orbis papa, pope of Great Britain.” 
Those were the days of the protestant Pharisees, if protestants 
they could be called; when the .decalogue, judgment, mercy, 
the love of God were nought; the rubric, the cope, the conse- 
crated ground, the dream-shaded window were much. 

Among the most singular things in the career of this infatu- 
ated king was his enterprise to change the religion of Scotland, 
which meets usin the days to which we are now looking; an 
effort to force Episcopacy, and that too of the stamp exhibited in 
such men as Laud, and Montague and Mainwaring, upon the 
manly, earnest, living heart of Presbyterian Scotland; to bring 
men who had been nurtured amid the grandeur of lake and glen 
and mountain and cataract; and whose spirits had been fed from 
the meditations of their earliest days, on the heroism of Knox 
and Murray and Melville ; and whose faith had a hold as deep as 
the faith of the martyr ages of old, both upon their heads and 
their hearts—to bring such men down to the endless genealogies, 
the superstitions of time and place, the genuflections, the gar- 
ment-holiness, the “dim religious” windows, and the servility of 
spirit of the Laudean School—was the delirious undertaking of 
this king in the long interval between the parliaments. It was 
against such an enterprise, undertaken without law from parlia- 
ment or assembly, that the spirit of Jenny Geddes revolted; and 
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Scotland’s church and the flower of her nobility convened in Ed- 

. nburg, as if a voice of magic had called them from their hills, 
and in 1638, signed a declaration, some in letters of blood, some 
adding “until death,” that they would abide by the pure faith of 
their fathers; and thus became that opprobrium of genteel ro- 
mance, that glory of the annals of true heroism, the Covenanr- 
ERS. 

Things went on in England not better but worse for the res- 
traint imposed on the king by the petition of rights. A mono- 
poly was asserted over every article of commerce, every means 
of comfort among the people, soap, sea-coal, hackney-coaches, 
wines, the dressing of meats, the marking of iron, the erection of 
houses. Patents and licenses were granted, and the holders 
were afterwards fined for availing themselves of the privileges. 
The Star chamber and the high commission raged as Bedlam. 
New oaths were imposed under penalties; new courts erected 
with limitless powers; the orders of the council board were di- 
rected to be received as law. In 1636 came the famous writ for 
ship-money, which Hampden refused to pay; and to which his 

_ resistance before a judicial tribunal, though unsuccessful, was said 
at the time, no doubt correctly, to have been of far more benefit 
to the cause of the vanquished than to that of the victor. It 
was as a rocket thrown up in the night in the sight of all; fore- 
showing the coming of the morning and of the combat in earnest. 
The Long Parliament met in 1640, and entered upon a vindica- 
tion of the liberties of the people,, upon which if they had not 
entered, instead of claiming the thanks and the eulogies of pos- 
terity, they would have taken their places in history along with 
the cravens of France who heard Louis XIV. submissively, when 
he bade them not meddle themselves with the registry of his 
edicts. In August 1642 the royal standard was raised at Not- 
tingham, and the civil war began. 

Of small force as to a correct judgment between these parties 
is the Jacobite offset, that if the king was oppressive, so also was 
the parliament in its turn, in the extraordinary means of redress 
which they adopted. These were not more extraordinary, far 
less so indeed, than the grievances which demanded them; nor 
were they resorted to until ordinary means became folly. An 
affectionate sympathy for criminals, and a nervous horror of 
punishment, much charity for injustice and little for the injured, 
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is one of the least promising moral inclinations of our times. 
Parliaments, laws, courts are monsters when they inflict but. 
justice; Straffords, Lauds, Stuarts, culprits, are angels when 
they suffer it, though their demerits be scarlet or crimson. Could 
there be a restoration here, the power, the principles, and the pens 
of the monarchists of the old world again prevailing, then the 
characters of Washington and Adams, of Jefferson and Franklin, 
of Henry and Otis, would probably appear in the annals of history, 
an hundred years hence, in colours not brighter than those in 
which Eliot and Pym and Hampden and Vane now appear on con- 
servative pages across the Atlantic; far less bright than those in 
which they justly appear in the pagesof Mr. Forster. But it may 
be hoped that the elements of history are purifying; and that our 
vision no longer attracted only by the gay tournaments, the fields 
of the cloth of gold, the decorations and the physical prowess of 
man, which charmed the sensualist ages that are past, is rising 
higher up the mountain sides; that the wish of Goethe for us 
may be fulfilled in history as well as in poeiry : 
“ America thou hast it better 

Than our ancient hemisphere ; 

Thou hast no falling castles, 

Nor basalt, as here. 

Good luck wait on thy glorious spring, 

And, when in time, thy poets sing, 


May some good genius guard them all 
From Baron, Robber, Knight, and Ghost traditional !” 


We may hope to see a wiser and better estimate of human 
character, of its necessities and its privileges, its weakness and 
its strength; a fondness to contemplate the characters of those 
in past days who have lived near to Christ in living faith, hold- 
ing the existence of eternal truth and of a world of spirits, as 
matters of conscious reality ; an admiration for the spiritual or- 
naments of man. And in that day, if it come, we believe these 
old English Purrrans will be seen to have been the tall trees 
on the eastern hills, that earliest caught the rising light, and 
glowed richly in its golden lustre. 
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Arr. IV.—General Assembly of 1848. 


Organization of the House. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States of America, met in the First Presbyterian church 
in the city of Baltimore, on Thursday, the 18th of May, and was 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Thornwell on the text— 
“And when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some 
mocked; and others said, We will hear thee again of this matter.” 
Acts xvii. 32. 

After sermon the moderator took the chair and opened the 
sessions with prayer. ‘The permanent clerk, from the standing 
committee on commissions, reported the roll of the Assembly. 
The stated clerk reported the organization of the New Synod of 
Memphis, which was accordingly recognised. After the appoint- 
ment of a committee on Elections, the Assembly adjourned until 
half-past four in the afternoon. 

In the afternoon, after the minutes of the morning session had 
been read, the assembly proceeded to the election of Moderator, 
and the roll being called, it appeared that the Rev. Alexander 
T. McGill, D.D., had received a majority of votes, and he was, 
thereupon, declared duly elected. 'The Rev. D. V. Maclean was 
elected temporary clerk. After the appointment of the usual 
standing committees, the Assembly assigned certain hours for 
hearing the reports of the several Boards of the church. 

We propose to present a brief record of the more important 
decisions and acts of the Assembly. 


Death of the Reverend Doctors Green and Matthews. 


On the second day of the sessions of the Assembly, the Rey. 
Dr. Cuyler announced in an address replete with feeling, that he 
had just received the intelligence that the venerable Doctor 
Green had on the morning of that day expired at his residence 
in Philadelphia. Dr. Cuyler gave a brief sketch of the life and 
services of this vencrable patriarch of the church, and concluded 
by moving the appointment of a committee to report to the 
General Assembly a minute in relation to the death of Dr. Green, 
and that the Assembly do now adjourn as a further mark of res- 
pect. This motion was adopted, and the committee subsequently 
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reported the following minute, which was approved and entered 
on the records of the Assembly— 

“The decease of the Rev. Ashbel Green, DD. LL.D, of Phi- 
ladelphia; at 6 o’clock, on Friday morning, the 19th of May, 
having been announced to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in the United States of America, it was ordered 
that the following record be entered on their minutes, as expres- 
sive of their high esteem for his character, and of their gratitude 
to God for his long continued and eminently useful life, the 
greater part of which has been spent to the glory of God in the 
service of our beloved Church. 

“Dr. Green was born at Hanover, in the state of New Jersey, 
on the 6th of July, in the year of our Lord 1762, so that he died 
far advanced in his eighty-sixth year. He was the son of the 
Rey. Jacob Green, the pastor of the Presbyterian church of that 
place. 

“ Of the events of his early life, we know little. He probably 
received the rudiments of his education from his father; and 
while it was in progress, he was, for a short time, actively en- 
gaged in the war of the American Revolution. He completed 
his literary course at Princeton College, New Jersey, during the 
presidency of the late Dr. Witherspoon. Not long afterwards 
he became successively a tutor and professor in the same institu- 
tion. From this field of usefulness, he was called, in the winter 
of 1787, to the pastoral office in the second Presbyterian church 
in Philadelphia, as a colleague to the late Rev. James Sproat, 

-D.D., whom he succeeded as sole pastor upon his demise in the 
autumn of 1793. His ordination took place in the month of 
May, 1787. In this relation he continued till he was called to 
the Presidency of the same college, in the autumn of the year 
1812. This call he accepted, and he continued to discharge the 
important duties of that office till he resigned it, in the year 
1822. He then returned to Philadelphia, where he resided till 
the time of his death. 

“While the Congress of the United States, held its sessions 
in Philadelphia, Dr. Green and the late Bishop White, of Penn- 
sylvania, officiated as its chaplains. 

“Dr. Green was, for many years before his death, the only 
surviving member of the Convention which framed the Consti- 
tution of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. Ar- 
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dently attached to the doctrines and order of this Church, he not 
only firmly maintained her cause in trying times—and always in 
the spirit of the Master—but had the happiness of assisting until 
his death, and of witnessing the successful operation of the insti- 
tutions of this Church, in whose inception he so largely partici- 
pated, and the strength of her constitution to conduct and sustain 
her efficiently and triumphantly through the various important 
crises which have distinguished her career. He was also one of 
the Trustees of the General Assembly, having been for many 
years before his death, the only surviving member of the Board 
named in the charter, and continued to fulfil the office until his 
death. 

“ His time, after returning to reside in Philadelphia, was prin- 
cipally occupied in editing the Christian Advocate, which was, 
for several years the leading exponent of the faith and practice 
of the Presbyterian Church. Among its contents we find the 
first imprint of his lectures on the Shorter Catechism, since pub- 
lished in two duodecimo volumes by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication—a work by which he may be fairly judged as a 
practical writer and an accomplished theologian. After he dis- 
continued the publication of the Christian Advocate, he occupied 
himself, for some time, very laboriously, in preparing the works 
of Dr. Witherspoon for the press, together with an extended 
memoir of his life, and several of his works—neither of which 
have yet been published. He has also spent much time in revis- 
ing his diary. These literary labours will constitute a valuable 
legacy to the Church he. loved and served so well. After his 
return to Philadelphia, he never had a pastoral charge, although 
he frequently preached, and at one time statedly, in the First 
African Church, Philadelphia, for a year or two. 

“He was, to a very late period of his life, a diligent and suc- 
cessful student. He also read much for his own edification. 
Among other devotional reading, he was wont to read a chapter 
in the Greek Testament in connexion with Scott’s practical 
remarks every day. His habits were eminently devotional. He 
spent hours daily in secret prayer and communion with God, in 
which he delighted; and to be deprived of the opportunity of 
which, evidently gave him pain. 

“His decline was very gradual, and he suffered but little pain 
of body. Generally speaking, he enjoyed a calm and comforta- 
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ble frame of spirit, although he was not permitted to pass away 
without enduring some of the fiery darts of the adversary. 
Generally, however, he could appropriate the divine promises 
and enjoy the grace they contain, and find delight in prayer and 
praise. Being asked a few days before his departure, how the 
prospect before him appeared—* Glorious,” was his prompt 
reply. Thus has he lived, honoured and useful, and died in 
Christian comfort, sleeping in Jesus. May his death be blessed 
to the Church which he loved. 

“ Resolved, That this General Assembly affectionately sym- 
pathize with his bereaved family; and that the stated clerk 
transmit an attested copy of this minute to them.” 

On the sixth day of the sessions of the Assembly, the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Matthews, of the New Albany Seminary, was 
announced by the Rev. Daniel Stewart, and a committee was 
appointed to prepare a minute expressive of the sense of the 
House of the greatness of the loss the church had sustained in 
the death of this excellent man. The minute reported and 
adopted in reference to this event, is as follows: 

“'The decease of the Rey. Dr. John Matthews, Professor of 
Theology in the New Albany Theological Seminary, in the sey- 
enty-seventh year of his age, which occurred on the evening of 
the 18th ult., having been announced to the General Assembly, 
a Committee was appointed to bring in a suitable minute. In 
accordance with this action, the following minute is respectfully 
submitted. 

“he peculiar circumstances of Dr: Matthews’ early history, 
give a deep interest to the distinction to which he afterwards 
attained as a preacher of the everlasting gospel, and an expoun- 
der and teacher of the doctrines of the Church. He was born 
in Guilford county, North Carolina, in the fall of 1771, where he 
devoted himself, until advanced to manhood, to a secular occupa- 
tion, the evidences of which are yet to be seen. The pulpit of 
the old church in Orange county, where his mind was first turned 
to the subject of religion, is still pointed out as the handiwork of 
Dr. Matthews. 

“ His academical and theological studies were prosecuted under 
the direction of the well known Dr. Caldwell, of Guilford, North 
Carolina, and his license given him by the Presbytery of Orange, 
in the Month of March, 1801, at the age of twenty-nine years. 
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Until 1803, he travelled in Tennessee as a missionary, enduring 
many privations, when he was called to become the pastor of 
Nutbush and Grassy Creek churches, Granville ‘county, North 
Carolina. In this situation he continued until 1806, when he 
removed to Martinsburg, Virginia, and thence to Shepherdstown, 
on the removal of Dr. Hoge to Hampden Sidney College. 

“Tn this field of labour Dr. Matthews earned a most enviable 
reputation from the abundance and quality of his ministerial 
services. His preaching at the commencement of his career as 
a minister, was of a fervent, awakening description. ‘This he 
afterwards exchanged for a more composed and didactic mode, 
characterized by great perspicuity and logical arrangement. 
There is reason to believe that his labours, about this time, were 
much blessed to the conviction and conversion of sinners. 

“From this field of labour and usefulness, where he is yet 
held in grateful remembrance, he was called to fill the chair of 
Didactic Theology in the 'Theological Seminary, then located at 
South Hanover, Indiana, now at New Albany. In responding 
favourably to this call, there is evidence to believe that he was 
actuated by a disinterestedness which shrunk not from the pros- 
pect of future trialsx—‘TI am called by God, said he to a near 
friend, who was expostulating with him against the acceptance 
of the invitation—‘to an unpleasant mission, like Jonah, and if 
{ do not go, I shall expect Jonah’s punishment. He left an af- 
fectionate people, whose affections he fully reciprocated, for a 
position in which he was called to endure privations until the 
close of his days. In the spirit of a true disciple, he went forth 
counting nothing dear to him, so that he might finish the work 
which was given him to do. Happy for the Church, if all her 
ministers were of like spirit. 

“The same perspicuity which marked his preaching, the in- 
tellectual vigor which characterized his work, ‘The Divine 
Purpose,’ which has so often been studied with profit by the in- 
quiring soul, were manifested in his duties as Professor. And 
though advanced to the age of seventy-seven, he continued with 
great vigour of mind, though in great feebleness of body, to at- 
tend on all the exercises of the Lecture-room. He continued to 
discharge all his duties as Professor until one week before his 
decease—when he who had so long and so implicitly listened to 
his Master’s voice, as to his earthly abode, was summoned to his 
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mansion of rest on high. He rests from his labours, and his 
works do follow him. 

“In connexion with this minute, the Committee recommend 
the adoption of the following resolution, viz: 

“ Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the bereaved 
family of the deceased, and that the Stated Clerk be directed to 
furnish them a copy of this action.” 


The right of church members to withdraw from the communion 
of the Church. 


An overture from the presbytery of Montgomery, was pre- 
sented, asking whether church sessions have the right, under the 
constitution, to allow members to withdraw from the communion 
of the church who are not guilty of any immoral conduct, and 
who do not manifest an intention to connect themselves with any 
other Church. ‘The committee on Bills and Overtures, reported 
through their chairman, the Rev.Dr. Thornwell, that this ques- 
tion ought to be answered in the affirmative. Thisreport was ob- 
jected to, and an amendment offered that it be answered in the neg- 
ative. This gave rise to an animated debate,and the previous 
question having been moved and seconded, the amendment was 
cut off, and the vote taken on the report of the committee, which 
recommended an aflirmative answer, when said report was reject- 
ed by a decided majority. Of the debate on this subject we find 
the following report in the New York Observer. 

“Rey. Dr. Humphrey, of Kentucky, moved to strike out the 
word affirmative and insert negative. He contended that there 
are three modes only by which a member could be separated 
from the church. 1. by regular trial, 2. by dismission to an- 
other body, and 3. by death. If any other way is recognised by 
the constitution, he should like to have it stated by the com- 
mittee. The obligation which a man takes upon himself isa 
vow to God, and God only can absolve him from it. It is a fun- 
damental principle of Protestantism, that while the church cannot 
be the Lord of the conscience, neither can it interfere to relieve 
the conscience of its responsibilities. The very nature of the rela- 
tion makes it an affair with which the church may not interfere 
unless immorality shall render it necessary. 

“Rey. Dr. Scovill agreed with these sentiments and although 
a member of the Committee on Bills and Overtures, he was 
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not present when the recommendation was made and he disap- 
proved of it. 

’“Other members followed enforcing these views and illustrat- 
ing the case by facts and examples. 

“Rey. Dr. Thornwell. ‘The point of the overture is entirely 
misapprehended. It is asked whether persons may withdraw 
from the Church who have been received unadvisedly, and are 
now satisfied that they are not converted persons, yet are regular 
in all their private and public duties. It is the custom of the 
church when members absent themselves from the communion, 
to visit them by committee. Suppose a member gives asa reason 
for staying away, ‘Lam satisfied that Iam not a member of 
Christ, and when the pastor charged all those to retire who had 
not knowledge to discern the Lord’s body, I was constrained. in 
conscience to obey the command.’ What is to be done? Will 
you discipline him? For what? For doing the very thing 
which you required him to do, and which if our principles are 
true, he was solemnly bound to do. What is the object of a 
trial? Is it not to ascertain whether a man is or not a member of 
Christ’s body? But if he confesses that he is not, it is the best 
evidence that can be given, and the session may declare the fact 
_ tothe church. It was the doctrine of Erastus that the church 
was the channel of grace, and had no right to excommunicate 
members for any cause. But this is not the doctrine of any 
Christian church at the present day. Now we hold that union 
with Christ is the basis of union with the church, and a credible 
profession simply declares the fact. Will any church session 
undertake to affirm that a man is and shall be a member of the 
church, when he tells them that he is not a member of Christ? 
Certainly not. it is now proposed that in such a case the session 
shall place him in the same position with the baptized children 
of the church, and not make him a heathen and publican. 

“Another point. The Protestant church knows no man un- 
less he is voluntarily subject to her authority: and the vow of 
subjection is binding no longer than he feels that he has a right 
to submit to them. The Roman Catholic view is that a man is 
every where bound by his vow to the church, and that once a 
virgin, bound by vow, always a virgin, once a monk always a 
monk. But with us the vow is not to the church, but to God, 
and he will be the judge. We propose no innovation, but the 
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assertion of a right that is inherent in our church, and ought to 
be distinctly set forth. Thus we shall separate the chaff from 
the wheat, purify the church, and publish the fact to the world. 

“The church has been spoken of as a voluntary society, but 
there was this obvious feature: A voluntary society prescribes 
its own rules, but the church has its laws from its head: they are 
not to be altered or amended. 

“Judge Hepburn compared the union of the church and mem- 
bers to the marriage relation, which is not to be dissolved at 
pleasure, and which should be protected with the most sacred 
care. He spoke with much energy against the recommendation 
of the committee. 

“Dr. Lord said that if the new principle were adopted it 
would be a virtual declaration that absence from communion is 
no offence, and any man who wishes to get out of the church 
would simply stay away, and then withdraw. He urged that 
great evils would be introduced by making the door of exit so 
wide, and he begged the. Assembly to pause before they sanc- 
tioned this doctrine. 

“Dr. Thornwell replied to the analogy from the marriage 
contract by showing that the invisible church, the whole number 
of believers wherever found, in Presbyterian, Episcopal or Ro- 
mish communions are the bride, the amb’s wife, and no organi- 
zation that may embrace believers and unbelievers is to be spoken 
of as in such union with the Saviour. He would have the 
church session take all possible means to ascertain whether sueh 
vital union subsists between any individual member and Christ, 
and if it did not exist, he would have the professed union dis- 
solved.” 

The discussion was still further continued by Messrs. Ogden, 
Fraser, Platt, D. V. M’Lean, Webber and others. 

“Rev. B. M. Smith of Virginia made an extended and able 
argument against the report of the Committee contending that 
abstaining from the Lord’s table is a disciplinable offence, and a 
proper ground of exclusion from the church. So is professing 
Christ when not a Christian, and these truths ought to be held 
forth to the world. They would prevent hasty applications for 
admission into the church, and thus save the necessity of casting 
out. He would make the way out of the church the more diffi- 
cult that unworthy persons might be deterred from coming in. 
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“Mr. Banks moved to postpone the whole subject indefinitely. 

“Rey. Dr. Cuyler called for the previous question and it was 
ordered by the house. 

“This brought the house to a direct yote upon the report of 
the Committee, and the motion to adopt their report was lost. 

_ “So the Assembly decided against the right of sessions to allow 
church members to withdraw at their own pleasure, unless to go 
to some other church.” 

We should judge from this report that there was no essential 
difference between the parties to this debate; that Dr. Thornwell 
would not deny that a man’s relation to the church cannot be 
dissolved at pleasure, and that the opponents of the report of the 
committee would not deny the justice of his remarks. The 
difference seems to lie in the use of terms. What is meant by 
withdrawing from the church? If it means simply abstaining 
from the communion table, then we see not how Dr. Thornwell’s 
arguments are to be resisted. It is the duty of all who hear the 
gospel, to commemorate the death of Christ in the manner which 
he has appointed. Some, however, have not the qualifications 
which he has commanded his church to require in those whom 
she receives to the Lord’s supper. Others are prevented by 
illness, by providential hindrances, or by scruples of conscience. 
Now if the question is whether a church member may absent 
himself from the Lord’s supper, without justly subjecting himself 
to suspension or excommunication, we presume no one would be 
disposed to answer in the negative. He may he ina state of 
spiritual darkness; he may seriously doubt his own conversion: 
he may have erroneous views of the qualifications for that ser- 
vice. In all such cases he should be tenderly instructed, admon- 
ished, and borne with in all long-suffering and patience. But if 
he keeps aloof from this ordinance through indifference, or a 
worldly spirit, he is certainly deserving of censure, first of ad- 
monition, and if that prove ineffectual, of suspension. We should 
therefore be disposed to side with Dr. Thornwell in saying that 
there are cases in which a session would be fully justified in per- 
mitting a member to absent himself from the Lord’s supper. 
But we would not call this withdrawing from the church. This 
mode of expression is derived from the congregational theory of 
the church, which makes the regenerate the materials and con- 
federation the formal cause of a church. A covenant into which 
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certain believers enter into with each other, according to this 
doctrine, makes them a church. This is a voluntary compact 
and association, from which any man may withdraw, or from 
which he may be excluded, But according to the Presbyterian 
doctrine a man can no more withdraw from the church, than he 
can withdraw from the moral government of God. The church 
consists of all those who profess the true religion together with 
their children. Such children are baptized because they are 
church members. ‘The only possible way in which they can cease 
to be members, is either by open apostacy, or excommunication. 
Suspension from church privileges is not exclusion from the 
church, but simply a refusal to allow the full benefits of church 
communion to certain persons for a season, just as a father may 
withhold from a disobedient son, the privileges of the family circle 
for a season without disowning him asa child. According to the 
Presbyterian theory of the church therefore, no man can with- 
draw from it. He cannot cease to profess the true religion, ex- 
cept by denying its doctrines, for which he should be cut off. 
He cannot free himself from the obligation of submitting to the 
discipline of the church, of communing with it, and of discharg- 
ing all the duties of a church member, any more than he can 
free himself from the obligation of the moral law. If he neg- 
lects his duties, he should be dealt with for his disobedience; 
tenderly admonished, suspended, or excommunicated as the case 
may be. Being born within the church, or professing in baptism 
the true religion, he has incurred obligations and responsibilities 
from which he can never free himself he has assumed a yoke 
which he can neither cast off, nor have removed by any human 
hand. 'The church is a voluntary society not in the sense that 
a man may enter and withdraw from it, at pleasure; but because 
no one can be forced to enter it, or coerced to remain init. In 
the same sense obedience to the moral law must be voluntary. 
But it does not follow that because a man cannot lawfully be 
forced to profess the true religion, he may cease to make that 
profession without censure. While therefore we agree with 
the majority of the Assembly in saying no man can be allowed 
to withdraw from the church, we agree with Dr. Thornwell in 
thinking he may, in certain cases, be allowed to absent himself 
from the Lord’s table, without incurring the sentence either of 
suspension or excommunication. 
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The case of the Rev. Dr. Skinner. 


The Rev. John Skinner D.D., came to this country from Scot- 
land, and was installed as pastor over the church in Lexington, 
Virginia. After having served that church about seven years, 
dissatisfaction with his preaching began to manifest itself among 
a portion of the people, and a certain number of them addressed 
him a letter apprizing him of the fact. Dy. Skinner then made 
a communication to the Presbytery tendering his resignation of 
his pastoral charge, with the view that Presbytery should insti- 
tute an investigation into the state of the congregation. When 
the Presbytery met they heard Dr. Skinner, and the commis- 
sioners of the congregation, and dissolved the pastoral relation 
between him and the church in Lexington. From this decision, 
Dr. 8. appealed and complained to the Synod of Virginia. The 
Synod decided that the appeal could not lie, as the decision 
from which it was taken was not of a judicial nature. The 
complaint they referred to the General Assembly. From the 
decision of the Synod refusing to entertain his appeal from the 
judgment of the Presbytery, Dr. Skinner appealed to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He subsequently published a pamphlet pur- 
porting to be a history of the proceedings of the Presbytery in 
his case. On this pamphlet the Presbytery founded certain 
charges, of which, after a protracted trial, he was pronounced 
guilty, and suspended from all the functions of the gospel minis- 
try. From this decision of the Presbytery Dr. Skinner ap- 
pealed immediately to the Assembly. He came before the house 
therefore, on three separate causes. 1. His appeal from the 
judgment of the Presbytery, by which he was pronounced guilty 
of certain charges and suspended from the ministry. 2. An 
appeal from the judgment of the Synod of Virginia, refusing to 
entertain his appeal from the previous decision of the Presbytery, 
dissolving his pastoral relation to the church in Lexington. 
3. His complaint against the Presbytery for the said decision, 
which complaint was referred by the Synod to the Assembly. 
‘These causes were tried in the order here mentioned— 


First, Dr. Skinner's appeal from the judgment of the Presbytery. 
The following is the sentence pronounced against the accused 


wy the Presbytery of Lexington. “The Rev. John Skinner, 
D.D., having, after a protracted and careful investigation of his 
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case, been declared guilty of three charges preferred against 
him, viz. 1. Libel and defamation; 2. Palpable misdemeanor 
and falsehood; 3. Manifestation of an unchristian spirit, there- 
fore, from a sense of what is due to the church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ over which we are appointed to watch, Resolved, hat 
the said Rey. John Skinner, D.D. be and he hereby is suspended 
from all the functions of the ministry of the gospel, until he 
make suitable confession of his sins, and give satisfactory evi- 
dence of repentance.” After reading Dr. Skinner’s appeal from 
this decision, and the records of the inferior judicatory, including 
all the testimony in the case, which occupied the greater part 
of the sessions of several days, the parties were fully heard, and 
then required, contrary to what we understood to be the usual 
practice of our church courts, hterally to withdraw from the 
house. 'The roll having been called for the judgment of the 
members, the vote stood for sustaining the appeal 41; for sus- 
taining in part 56; for not sustaining 66. 

We see that some objection was made to this mode of taking 
the vote, it being supposed that the decision of the house should 
be expressed by saying simply sustain, or, not sustain. This 
objection appears to us unfounded. 'The Book expressly pro- 
vides that “the decision may be.either to confirm or reverse, in 
whole or in part, the decision of the inferior judicatory.” How 
can this be done unless the members of the higher court are al- 
lowed to vote to sustain in whole or in part, as they see fit. 
Besides, the judgment of the lower court may cover many dis- 
tinct charges, as in the present instance. Some members of the 
higher court may think that all have been proved, others that a 
part only have been sustained, and others that no one of them 
has been adequately established. It would do violence to the 
consciences of those, who considered that some only of the charges 
or specifications had been made good, to force them to vote either 
that all or none had been proved. ‘The judgment of the presby- 
tery was that Dr. Skinner was guilty of libel, defamation, palpa- 
ble misdemeanor, falsehood, and the manifestation of an un- 
christian spirit. Those who voted to sustain that judgment 
declared him guilty on all these charges. How then could those 
who believed that he was guilty of some and not of others of 
these offences, vote that he was guilty of all? It would not only 
be a violence to the consciences of the judges, but a gross injus- 
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tice to the accused, to restrict the court to the simple question, 
sustain or not sustain. The question was not whether Dr. Skin- 
ner deserved suspension from the ministry ; but whether he was 
guilty as charged. ‘The question as to his suspension, was still 
an open question, after the calling of the roll was completed. 
Those who voted to sustain in part, had yet to express their 
judgment, whether the charges which they deemed sustained, 
were such as to justify suspension or not. In other words the 
calling of the roll was not to express the final judgment of the 
house, but to get the requisite light to frame that judgment. 
‘The committee appointed to bring in a minute expressive of 
such judgment, might have reported that enough had been 
proved to call for the continuance of the sentence of suspension ; 
or they might report that the accused merited nothing beyond a 
solemn rebuke and admonition. They did bring in a minute to 
the latter effect, which was adopted by the house, and is in the 
following words, viz.— 

“The appeal and complaint of the Rev. John Skinner, D.D. 
against the decision of the Presbytery of Lexington, is sustained, 
pro forma; the sentence of the Presbytery is reversed, and the 
appellant restored to all the functions of the ministry of the 
gospel. 

“The complaint of the Rev. William Calhoun and others 
against the same Presbytery is dismissed. 

“While the Assembly do fully restore the appellant to the 
functions of the of the ministry, and take pleasure in recording, 
that for about seven years he exhibited talents and zeal well 
adapted to edify the Chureh of God; and while they trust that 
he will hereafter show the same ability and fidelity in the 
Master’s cause, they are constrained to express their deep con- 
cern at the uncharitable temper and litigiousness exhibited by 
him before the inferior judicatory ; and their disapprobation of 
his course in printing and circulating his Lexington speech, 
pending his complaint to the Synod of Virginia. 

“ Wherefore, he is hereby solemnly admonished in relation to 
these matters, and warned carefully to avoid them in future. 

“The Assembly regret, moreover, that they find no evidence 
that any of the parties have, at any stage of this unhappy con- 
troversy, resorted to the more private and fraternal methods of 
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making peace among brethren, which are suggested in the word 
of God. 

“ And the Assembly do now affectionately and solemnly enjoin 
on all concerned, to cultivate a spirit of charity and forgiveness, 
to study the things that make for peace, and to seek by impor- 
tunate prayer, the influences of the Holy Spirit, that the wounds 
inflicted in the progress of this painful case may be healed, and 
the kingdom and glory of Christ may prevail in the region 
where these brethren are called to labour.” 

This minute was adopted by a vote of ayes 87, nays 29. The 
moderator handed to the clerk a communication from the Rev. 
John Skinner, which had been put into his hands. The paper 
was read, and proved to be a representation touching the above 
minute charging him with an uncharitable spirit. The paper 
was unanimously directed to be returned to the writer without 
notice on the minutes. 


Dr. Skinner's appeal from the decision of the Synod of Virginia. 

This was an appeal from the decision of the Synod refusing 
to entertain Dr. Skinner’s appeal from the decision of the Pres- 
bytery, dissolving his pastoral relation to the church in Lexing- 
ton. After hearing the parties, viz., Dr. Skinner and the com- 
missioners of the Synod, the vote was taken by calling the roll, 
for sustaining the appeal 42; for not sustaining 59. So the 
appeal was not sustained. 

The accounts of the debate on this case published in the 
papers, are so brief, as to leave us ata loss as to the grounds of 
this decision. In one paper (New York Observer, June 10th), 
it is said, the Synod “refused to entertain the appeal, as the 
Presbytery had acted on his own request, and that of the people” 
in dissolving the pastoral relation between Dr. Skinner and the 
Lexington church. If this were the ground of the Synod’s 
action, then the decision of the Assembly does nothing more 
than sanction the correctness of their judgment. It involves no 
constitutional principle. But in other places it is stated that 
the Synod refused to entertain the appeal in question, because 
the decision of the presbytery was an executive act, and not a 
judicial sentence. If this was the ground assumed by the Synod, 
then the action of the Assembly would seem to sanction the 
principle that no appeal can lie except in strictly judicial cases. 
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We presume this is the correct statement of the case, both from 
the drift of the reports in the newspapers, and from the fact 
that the former reason, though a very good one for refusing to 
sustain Dr. Skinner’s appeal ee the action of his presbytery, 
was no reason for refusing to entertain it. 

Though this is so, we are slow to believe that the Assembly 
deliberately intended to sanction the doctrine that appeals are a 
remedy confined to strictly judicial cases. A member of the 
House informs us that several members who voted with the 
majority told him, that the only point they intended to decide 
by their vote was, that Dr. Skinner ought not to be restored 
to his relation as pastor of the Lexington church, that they 
did not mean to sanction the general principle as to appeals. 
We see also in the list of those who voted to sustain the action 
of the Synod, the names of brethren who we know do not hold, 
unless their opinions have been suddenly changed, the doctrine 
that appeals can lie only in judicial cases. We trust that this 
decision, made under such circumstances, may not be pleaded 
as authority for that doctrine. As this is a subject which has 
been repeatedly discussed in this journal, we shall not trouble 
our readers with any extended argument on it now. We beg 
leave merely to submit the following remarks—- 

It must be allowed to be a great evil when the action oi the 
Assembly is inconstant and contradictory on important constitu- 
tional principles. Such inconsistency not only tends of necessity 
to impair confidence, but it is in itself a very serious evil. All 
courts are governed and should, to a great extent, be governed 
by precedent. Long established usage has the authority of law. 
People have the right to depend upon it. It works manifest in- 
justice, when a party avails himself of a remedy, which a court 
for years and generations has recognised as appropriate, and he 
is suddenly and unexpectedly, by a new construction of the con- 
stitution, refused a hearing, because he has put his case in a 
wrong form. It is an undoubted fact that the highest judicatory 
of our church, in accordance with the uniform usage of other 
presbyterian churches, has for an hundred years, uniformly re- 
cognised the right of appeal in an aggrieved party, in any case 
whether judicial or executive. There is, as far as we know or 
believe, but one solitary decision of the Assembly to the con- 
trary, and that preceded and followed by a multitude of cases of 
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an opposite character. It is still more humiliating and injurious 
when we see men who one year or in one judicatory, take ground 
that an appellant skall not be heard unless the case be strictly 
judicial, and in the following year and on other occasions 
quietly entertain such appeals without a whisper of disapproba- 
tion. The only way to avoid these evils, to maintain the dignity 
and authority of the Assembly, and to deal justly with those who 
appear at its bar, is to adhere rigidly to the established interpre- 
tation of the constitution. 

But if this new construction is against all precedent, it is, as 
it seems to us, no less clearly against the express language and 
obvious interest of the constitution. “Every kind of decision,” 
it is said, “ which is formed in any church judicatory, except the 
highest, is subject to the review of superior judicatory, and may 
be carried before it in one or the other of the four following 
ways.” ‘This cannot mean, that one kind of decisions can be car- 
ried up in one way, and another kind in another; for it is admit- 
ted that every kind may be brought up by review of records, by 
reference, and by complaint; and, therefore, the passage must 
mean that the several remedies enumerated, are applicable to 
any and every kind of error or injustice. But in this enumera- 
tion appeals are included, and therefore as any kind of case can 
be carried up by review, reference, or complaint, so it can be by 
appeal. ‘This is the plain meaning of the passage as it has ever 
been understood and acted upon. 

In the third section of that chapter it is said, “An appeal is 
the removal of a cause already decided, from an inferior to a 
superior judicatory, by a party aggrieved.” In the language of 
our Book a cause is a case, an act or decision of a court, about 
which diversity of opinion may exist, or in which different in- 
terests may be involved. Thus it is said in the next section, 
“ Another method by which a cause which has been decided by 
an inferior judicatory, may be carried before a superior, is by 
complaint.” Here a cause is any decision. 'This is admitted, 
for no one contends that complaints are limited to judicial mat- 
ters. As then any decision or cause may be carried up by com- 
plaint, so also by appeal. 

Again it is said, “The necessary operation of an appeal is, to 
suspend all Ditias proceedings on the ground of the sentence 
appealed from. But if a sentence of suspension, or excommuni- 
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cation from church privileges, or of deposition from office be the 
sentence appealed from, it shall be considered as in force until 
the appeal shall be issued.” The plain meaning of this is, that 
an appeal suspends the operation of the decision appealed from, 
except in judicial cases. Suspension, excommunication and de- 
position are all the judicial sentences known to our constitution, 
unless mere admonition be added, which last, from its nature. 
does not admit of being suspended, for the vote to admonish is 
the admonition itself. Here then the constitution expressly 
and most justly provides that an appeal suspends the operation 
of a decision, except in judicial cases, and therefore by necessary 
implication, admits that there are other than judicial sentences 
from which an appeal may properly be taken. 

Our Book makes two and only two distinctions as to com- 
plaints and appeals. The one relates to the persons entitled to 
avail themselves of these remedies, the other to their operation. 
Any one can complain of the decision of a church court who 
thinks that decision is unconstitutional or injurious. It is the 
right of any member of the judicatory or of the church, to see 
that an evil, as he deems it, may be examined into and redressed. 
But no one can appeal but “an aggrieved party.” If he does 
not see fit to arrest the operation of the decision, no other per- 
son has the right to interfere and prevent the will of the judica- 
tory taking effect. An appeal, therefore, differs from a com- 
plaint, in being a remedy confined to those who consider them- 
selves aggrieved or injured by the decision of the lower court. 
It differs also from a complaint inasmuch as the latter does not 
suspend the operation of the decision complained of. When 
however our Book says, That “every kind of decision” can be 
carried up from a lower to a higher court, by appeal, it does not 
mean every decision, but what it says, “every sind of decision,” 
because the interests of parties may be most deeply implicated 
by every kind of act of a church court, executive, legislative, or 
judicial. Appeals, from their nature, are confined to cases of 
real or supposed grievance. 

This suggests the main reason after all for insisting on this 
right of appeal. It is essential to our system. Neither minis- 
ters nor church members will ever submit to give it up, and put 
themselves entirely in the power of a session or presbytery. 
The denial of the right is an arbitrary stretch of power. ‘There 
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are innumerable cases in which a complaint would afford no 
redress. The evil is consummated before the remedy can be 
applied. Suppose, for example, a presbytery should decide that 
a congregation should be divided, and the people, or a portion of 
them, feel aggrieved by the decision, what good would it do 
them to complain? The sentence would take effect; two 
churches would be constituted and organized, and might both 
have pastors, before the synod could hear the complaint. It 
would be a mockery to tell such people, after the evil was all 
done, they might complain about it. They have no redress, 
unless by appeal they can arrest the decision, until the higher 
courts have decided on its wisdom or justice. ‘The same re- 
marks apply to other cases. A presbytery may dissolve the 
pastoral relation between a pastor and his people; the people 
may consider themselves deeply aggrieved. If they cannot ap- 
peal there is noremedy. ‘Their pastor is gone, installed over 
another church, before their complaint comes to be heard. Or 
the pastor may be the aggrieved party, but if he can only com- 
plain, his place may be supplied by another pastor, before a final 
decision is had on the question whether he is to be removed or 
not. How unreasonable and unjust is this. A sentence is al- 
lowed to take full effect, before the competent authorities have 
decided whether it shall have any effect at all. We are per- 
suaded the churches will never give up the right of appeal; the 
right of arresting the operation of decisions which they regard 
as disastrous or unjust, until the court of the last resort has 
given its judgment. It isa primary principle of justice that no 
sentence should take effect, until all who have a right to sit in 
judgment in the case, have decided that it shall be carried out. 
This is “ the necessary effect of an appeal,” says our Book. It 
is the righteous provision of our standards that an injury shall 
not be inflicted, before it be finally determined that it is unavoid- 
able or deserved. The exceptions made as to the application 
of this principle in judicial cases, is plainly a sacrifice of the in- 
dividual to the whole—it is better that one person should suffer 
for a while under an unrighteous sentence, than that. the whole 
church should be disgraced and injured by an unworthy member 
or minister, until an appeal can be carried through all our courts. 
The fact is that so far from appeals being confined to judicial 
cases, those are precisely the cases where they are of the least 
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importance. They have in such cases no adyantage over a 
complaint—they do not arrest the operation of the sentence, and 
they do not bring it more effectually under the review of the 
higher court. 

‘There is another remark we cannot refrain from making. The 
action of the Assembly in this case involves a contradiction. 
They decide that an appeal cannot lie in a particular case, 
while in the very act of entertaining such an appeal. If the 
Synod were right in refusing to entertain Dr. Skinner’s appeal 
from the Presbytery, how could the Assembly entertain his ap- 
peal from the Synod? If the case was not a judicial one before 
the Synod, it was not a judicial one before the Assembly. It 
could not change its character by passing from one court to the 
other. The only consistent course for the Assembly, would 
have been, the moment the appeal was reported, to refuse to 
hear it, because the decision against which it was entered was 
not a judicial sentence. ‘This was what the Synod did. But 
instead of this, the Assembly gravely entertain an appeal from 
a non-judicial decision of the Synod, resolve themselves into a 
court, hear the parties, deliver as their judgment that they have 
no right to do what with so much solemnity they are actually 
engaged in. ‘hey say appeals are confined to judicial cases, 
while engaged in trying one from an executive decision. So 
deeply wrought into the consciousness of the church, is the con- 
viction that the right of appeal isa right sacred to every ag- 
grieved party, no matter under what form the grievance may 
be inflicted. If Dr. Skinner had no right to appeal from the 
decision of the Presbytery, he had no right to appeal from a 
similar decision of the Synod, and the Assembly in hearing his 
appeal from the latter, contradict their own decision that the 
Synod did right in refusing to hear him as an appellant from the 
Presbytery. 

Some of the special advocates of liberty of speech and opinion, 
are apt, when in the majority, to find out that it is very heinous 
to express any dissent from the decision of the General As- 
sembly. This is not Protestantism; nor is it Christianity. It 
is perfectly consistent with all due deference and obedience, for 
any member of the church to express without reserve his opin- 
ions as to the wisdom or justice of any decision of our ecclesias- 
tical courts. Least of all can the exercise of this right be dis- 
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puted, when the decision in question is opposed to the estab- 
lished usage of the church, and the previous decisions of almost 
every Assembly since the first organization of that body. We 
do not however believe that the Assembly, whatever may be 
the legal import of their decision, consciously intended to sanc- 
tion the new doctrine on appeals; we believe they simply meant 
to say that Dr. Skinner ought not to be restored to the pastoral 
office over the church in Lexington. A decision, we presume, 
in which all parties concur. 


Dr. Skinner's Complaint. 

This case came up by reference from the Synod of Virginia, 
to whom the Rev. Dr. Skinner had complained of a decision oi 
the Presbytery of Lexington, dissolving his pastoral relation. 

The complaint of Dr. Skinner, the decision of the Presbytery, 
and the records in the case were then read, and the Assembly 
proceeded to hear the parties. The parties having been heard, 
the roll was called for opinions and votes. The Rev. Dr. Krebs 
offered the following resolution as a minute expressive of the 
judgment of the house, which was adopted; yeas 65, nays 25. 

“ Resolved, hat had the Presbytery of Lexington been re- 
quested, simpliciter, to visit the Church of Lexington, in the 
preliminary stages of this business, for the purpose of investi- 
gating the state of things, which, according to the allegation of 
Dr. Skinner, induced him to ask leave to resign his pastoral 
charge, or had the Presbytery, in view of that allegation, pro- 
ceeded of their own motion to make such investigation, those 
things which seém to have produced the great excitement which 
manifestly existed in this case, might not have occurred—ney- 
ertheless, in view of the actual state of the case, as it appeared 
to the Presbytery, in the last stages of it, the Presbytery could 
do no otherwise than to agree to the dissolution of the pastoral 
relation, and that their final decision in the premises be, and it is 
hereby sustained. 

“Rev. Dr. Thornwell gave notice of a dissent for himself and 
others, from the above minute. He went for sustaining the 
Presbytery to the fullest extent, and he had therefore, voted in 
the negative, in order to be able to enter his dissent. 

“Rev. Mr. Webster entered his dissent to the decision in the 
case of Dr. Skinner. He asked that it be entered on the pro- 
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ceedings of Assembly, but, after some discussion, this was refused, 
and it was ordered to be filed. He then presented a protest 
against the decision keeping his dissent from the proceedings, 
which was ordered to be entered. 

“The Rev. James Lillie and others entered their protest 
against the decision in the case of Dr. Skinner, for the following 
reasons: 

“First, Dr. Skinner, did not resign his pastoral charge. 

g Second, Dry. Skinner did positively, and in the most solemn 
manner, protest against being regarded as having resigned. 

“Third, Dr. ee separation, therefore, hon the Lexing- 
ton church, was an ejection from his charge. And 

“Fourth, consequently a very severe sentence was carried 
into effect against a minister of the highest reputation, unac- 
cused, untried, and uncondemned. 


James Litiie, Joseru FE. Fenton, 
G. 'T. SnowDen, James Brack, 

C. C. Cuvier, Joun P. Vanpykg, 
R. Taytor, Wm. A. Gray. 


“The following dissent was offered, and admitted to record, 
viz: 

“We the undersigned, beg leave to record our dissent from 
the minute adopted in the case of Dr. Skinner’s complaint against 
the Presbytery of Lexington. We believe that the conduct of 
the Presbytery, complained of, was constitutional and wise, and 
that the Presbytery adopted the only course which could be 
adopted, to promote the interests of that congregation. ‘The 
language of the minute seems to us to evade the main point in 
dispute. 


Davin STERRETT, J.S. Berryman, 
M.D. Fraser, Bensamin Ocven, 
Daniet Mack, Henry L- Doorrrttez, 
G. Manwarina, Joun H. 'Town ey, 
Gro. Davinson, J. A. Lancaster, Jr., 
J. H. THornwet, Samvue, Manarrey, 


Appeal of John Cathey. 

oo This was an appeal from a decision of the Synod of North 
Carolina, sustaining the action of the Presbytery of Concord, 

and of the session of the Paw Creek Church, by which he, the 
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said John Cathey, was suspended from the communion of the 
church, for marrying the sister of his deceased wife. ‘The Rey. 
Dr. Krebs was appointed to act in behalf of the appellant in his 
absence. ‘The papers having been read, and the parties heard, 
the roll was called, and 51 voted for not sustaining the appeal, 
26 for sustaining it, and 3 non liquet. So the appeal was dis- 
missed. 


Overture on Temperance. 

The committee of Bills and Overtures reported the following 
paper, viz: 

“ A preamble and resolution submitted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Temperance Union to the General As- 
sembly for its adoption, to which may be added an Address of 
the New York City Temperance Society, organized on Christian 
principles, transmitted to the Assembly by a Committee of the 
Society. 

“'The Committee would recommend, in reference to this whole 
subject of ‘Temperance Societies, and all other secular institu- 
tions for moral ends, the adoption of the following minute: 

“The Church of Jesus Christ is a spiritual body, to which 
have been given the ministry, oracles, and ordinances of God, 
for the gathering and perfecting of the saints, in this life, to the 
end of the world. It is the great instrumentality of the Saviour, 
through which, by his eternal Spirit, he dispenses salvation to 
the objects of his love. Its ends are holiness and life, to the 
manifestation of the riches and glory of Divine grace, and not 
simply morality, decency, and good order, which may to some 
extent be secured without faith in the Redeemer, or the trans- 
forming efficacy of the Holy Spirit. The laws of the Church 
are the authoritative injunctions of Christ, and not the covenants, 
however benevolent in their origin ard aim, which men have 
instituted of their own will; and the only ground of obligation 
which the Church as such inculcates, is the authority of God 
speaking in His word, and not pledges of honour which create, 
measure, and define the peculiar duties of all voluntary associa- 
tions. In this kingdom of God the holy scriptures are the only 
rule of faith and manners, and no church judicatory ought to pre- 
teud to make laws which shall bind the conscience, or to issue 
recommendations which shall regulate manners without the war- 
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rant, explicit or implied, of the revealed will of God. It is 
hence beside the province of the Church to render its Courts, 
which God ordained for spiritual purposes, subsidiary to the 
schemes of any associations founded in the human will, and liable 
to all its changes and caprices. No Court of Christ can exact of 
His people to unite with the Temperance, Moral Reform, Col- 
onization, or any other society which may seek their aid. Con- 
nexion with such institutions isa matter of Christian liberty. 
Their objects may be, in every respect, worthy of the counte- 
nance and support of all good men; but in so far as they are 
moral and essentially obligatory, the Church promotes them 
among its own members—and to none others does its jurisdiction 
extend—by the means which God has ordained for the edifica- 
tion of his children. Still, in the exercise of their Christian 
liberty, as good citizens, as patriotic subjects of the State, from 
motives of philanthropy, and from love to God, Christian people 
may choose to adopt this particular mode of attempting to 
achieve the good at which all moral societies profess to aim. 
They have a right to do so, and the Church, as long as they en- 
dorse no false principles and countenance no wrong practices, 
cannot interfere with them. Recognizing these propositions as 
the truths of the word of God, this General Assembly, as a 
Court of Jesus Christ, cannot league itself with any voluntary 
society, cannot exact of those who are subject to its discipline 
to do so, but must leave the whole matter— where the scriptures 
leave it—to the prudence, philanthropy, and good sense of God’s 
children, each man having a right to do as to him shall seem 
good. These societies must appeal not to Church Courts, but 
to church members. When they proclaim principles that are 
scriptural and sound, it is not denied that the Church hasa right, 
and under certain circumstances may be bound to bear testimony 
in their favour; and when, on the other hand, they inculcate 
doctrines which are infidel, heretical, and dangerous, the Church 
has a right to condemn them. In conformity with these state- 
ments, the General Assembly has no hesitation in cordially ap- 
proving of abstinence from intoxicating drinks as a matter of 
Christian expediency. According to the words of the Apostle, 
in Rom. xiv. 21: ‘It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offend- 
ed, or is made weak; and in expressing its affectionate interest 
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in the cause of Temperance—and Mould recommend to its min- 
isters and elders, who have become connected with ‘Temperance 
Societies, to use every effort to prevent the introduction of any 
other principle as the ground of their pledge, and to throw 
around these institutions those safeguards which shall be the 
means of rescuing them from the excesses, to which they are 
liable. from influences opposed to, or aside from the gospel of 
Christ. 

“ After the reading of the above Report, on motion of the Rev. 
Dr. Krebs, it was unanimously adopted.” 


Report of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The report of the Board having been presented the following 
resolutions were offered and adopted, viz: 

“ Resolved, That in the Report of the Board of the General 
Assembly, we see much cause for thanksgiving and gratitude to 
God, for the wide field of usefulness opened to the Church, for 
the encouraging state of the different missions among the hea- 
thens, as seen in the increase of Church members, in the health- 
ful state of the mission schools, in the efficiency of the printing 
presses, and of the facilities afforded of thus preaching the 
everlasting gospel publicly, and from house to house. And 
they would take encouragement, that in the enlargement and 
advance of the missionary work, the increase of the receipts 
has sustained the increased expenditures of the year. 

“ Resolved, That in the midst of so much that is encouraging, 
there is cause of deep humiliation in the sight of God, that so 
many of our members and ministers manifest so little interest in 
the state of the benighted heathen; and the General Assembly, 
whilst they reprove such indifference to this great duty, must 
affectionately exhort the churches, and every individual member, 
to unite as one man in sending to the destitute the knowledge 
of the Saviour’s name. . 

Resolved, That in the early death, by the hands of violent 
men, of one of their highly esteemed and useful missionaries, in 
a field comprehending one-third of the inhabitants of the globe, 
while engaged in his Master’s work, the General Assembly 
would view the hand of God; and whilst they would humbly 
submit to this mysterious and distressing providence, they would 
hear the voice of God speaking to the Church in rebuke, for past 
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unfaithfulness in the great work of sending the gospel to the 
perishing heathen. 

“ Resolved, That the General Assembly would ever recognize 
the insufficiency of all human agency, apart from the blessing of 
the Holy Ghost, and they would affectionately exhort the whole 
Church to be much engaged in prayer to God for his blessing on 
the labours of all his servants, at home and abroad, and that all 
his professing people may have much of the spirit that was in 
Christ. 

“ Resolved, That all our churches be most earnestly exhorted 
to attend to the monthly concert and collection, and that, if 
practicable, the collections be taken on the Sabbath. 

“ Resolved, 'That the Report of the Board be approved, and 
referred to the Executive Committee for publication.” 

These resolutions were ably advocated by Dr. Cuyler, Dr. 
Thornwell, and Messrs. Wilson of Northern India, and Ramsay, 
of the Choctaw mission. Walter Lowrie, Esq., secretary of the 
Board, gave very interesting details concerning the operations 
of the Board and the condition of the several stations. The 
amount received during the last year, together with the balance | 
on hand, was $108,756 71; the expenditures have been $109,- 
186 66. 'The receipts for the last year exceeded those for the 
year preceding by $13,000. 

The following preamble and resolution were then offered by 
the Rev. John C. Lord, D.D. as an addition to the foregoing, 
when the whole were adopted unanimously : 

“ Whereas, In the divine Providence, an effectual door for the 
propagation of the gospel in France, is now opened by the recent 
revolution in that great State, while the monetary embarrass- 
ments resulting from the political convulsions in Europe, have 
seriously crippled the resources and the efforts of the Evangeli- 
cal Societies who are engaged in the work of circulating the 
scriptures, and disseminating the gospel in that country, there- 
fore 

“ Resolved, By the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, that it be recommended to all congregations in our con- 
nexion, to take up a collection on the 3d Sabbath in June next, 
or as soon thereafter as may be convenient, to be paid over to 
the Assembly’s Board of Foreign Missions, for the purpose of 
aiding in the work of evangelizing France.” 

VOL. XX.—NO. III. 28 
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Board of Domestic Missions. 

The report of the committee on the statement of the Board of 
Domestic Missions, was then taken up, and adopted. It is as 
follows : 

“The committee to whom was reported the report of the 
Board of Domestic Missions, report that they have examined 
the same, and recommend the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions, viz. 

“1. That this report be adopted, and published under the 
directions of the Board, and that the Board furnish the stated 
clerk of the Assembly with an abstract to be published in the 
Appendix of the Minutes. 

“2. That in view of the unusual prosperity of the Board 
during the present year, the General Assembly do express their 
gratitude to the great Head of the Church, for his blessing on a 
cause so precious, and so deeply interesting to his people. 

“3. That in view of the magnitude of the work, the immense 
field to be occupied, and the vast importance of the cause, 
advancing with the rapid increase of the population of our 
country, we earnestly exhort the churches under our care, to 
make this cause the subject of special prayer. 

“4, That it be earnestly recommended to the churches to 
make annual collections for the Board of Domestic Missions, and 
that the Synods, and Presbyteries do adopt such means, as in 
their judgment may best secure this object. 

“5S. That it be recommended to all the churches under the 
eare of this Assembly to aid in the work of Church Extension, 
and that annual collections be made for this object, distinct from 
that of Domestic Missions. Whilst we rejoice that this work is 
advancing, we express our regret that so many of our churches 
have failed to co-operate in it. 

“6. That in the present state of the work of the religious 
instruction of the coloured population in the southern states, and. 
its prospects, there is much that is gratifying and encouraging ; 
and the Assembly expresses the conviction that this important 
work calls for increasing attention, and a more enlarged effort. 

“7, That in view of the vast importance of Domestié Missions, 
a sermon be delivered on this subject during the sessions of each 
Assembly, by some one previously appointed by this body. 

‘That part of the above report, relative to church extension par- 
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ticularly, was advocated by Dr. Cuyler, the Rev. Mr. Frazer, 
of Illinois, and the Rev. Mr. Stewart, of Philadelphia. 

Rey. Mr. Bishop moved as an addition to the report, that the 
Board of Domestic Missions and the ageney at Louisville, be 
removed to Pittsburg, and the business hereafter be transacted 
there. 

A proposition to postpone it indefinitely being made, Mr. 
Brownson hoped, if the Assembly were not ready to act upon it, 
that it might be only postponed, as the Assembly meet next year 
in Pittsburg, and they could then see for themselves. He 
gave his reasons in favour of the removal. 

Rey. Dr. Harding conceived there would be just as much 
reason to remove the Foreign Board to India as the Domestic 
Board to Pittsburg, so far as the argument of greater efficiency 
was concerned. 

Rey. Dr. McDowell, Secretary of the Board of Domestic 
Missions, by permission, addressed the Assembly, giving his rea- 
sons why there should be no removal. He believed the opera- 
tions could be carried on with more efficiency at the East—and 
the natural consequence of removal would be to create a separate 
organization for the East. 

Several other gentlemen spoke to the same effect, and the 
resolution was indefinitely postponed. 

Rey. Dr. Scovel proposed a resolution to appoint a western 
agent to forward the business of Church extension, which was 
referred to the Board of Domestic Missions. 


Board of Education. 


The Committee on the report of the Board of Education, 
made a report, which was amended, adopted, and is as follows, 
viz. 

“The committee to whom was referred the réport of the 
Board of Education, beg leave to submit the following resolu- 
tions, V1Z. 

“1. Resolved, That this General Assembly, believing that the 
children of the Church are a trust committed to the Church by 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and having confidence in the power of 
Christian Education, to train them, with the divine blessing, ‘in 
the way they should go, do cordially recommend their congre- 
gations to establish primary and other schools, as far as may be 
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practicable, on the plan sanctioned by the last Assembly—of 
teaching the truths and duties of our holy religion in connexion 
with the usual branches of secular learning. 

“2. Resolved. That this Assembly heartily approve of the 
plan of establishing academies or schools, male and female, under 
the supervision of the Presbyteries, for the purpose of securing 
a thorough education, religious and secular, to those of their 
youth who may desire to pursue branches of knowledge not 
taught in the sessional schools. 

“3. Resolved, That colleges, as an integral part, and in their 
wide-spread relations to the best interests of society, a vitally 
important part of a complete system of Christian education, 
demand the fostering care of the Church; and that the Board ot 
Education be and hereby is authorised to assist in the promotion 
of the cause of collegiate education, by means of any funds that 
may be given for that purpose. 

‘‘4. Resolved, That inasmuch as one (or more) of the Theo- 
logical Seminaries of the Church, during the temporary interval 
of its endowment, is in a condition that needs assistance, the 
Board of Education be and hereby is, authorised to apply such 
funds as may be appropriated by the donors to advance the in- 
terests of theological education. 

“5. Resolved, That in view of the decrease in the number of 
candidates for the ministry, which has occurred during the year, 
according to the statistics furnished to the Assembly, the Church 
is called upon to continue zealously the use of all proper means, 
that are adapted to waken the attention of her whole communion 
to the duty enjoined by the Saviour, of preaching the gospel to 
every creature; and especially that prayer to the Lord of the 
harvest, to send forth laborers into his harvest, should ascend with 
more fidelity and constancy from the closet, the family altar and 
the sanctuary. e 

“6. Resolved, That for the purpose of invoking, in a special 
manner, the blessing of God upon the measures for the Christian 
education of the rising generation, which are in progress through- 
out our Church, under the recent action of the Assembly, and 
also for the purpose of uniting our common supplications in be- 
half of an increase of faithful laborers in the field of the world, 
it be recommended to our churches to observe the first Sabbath 
of November next, as a day of special prayer; and it is further 
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recommended, that our ministers preach on that day, on some 
topic connected with the consecration and religious education of 
the children of the church. 

“7. Resolved, That it be enjoined upon the Presbyteries to 
use great vigilance in the examination of all who present them- 
selves as candidates for the ministry, especially in cases where 
there has been a deficiency of early Christian education; and 
that the Presbyteries are solemnly urged to continue a strict 
and affectionate supervision over their candidates during the 
entire course of their preparatory studies for the ministry. 

“8. Resolved, That it be enjoined upon the Synod to appoint 
a Synodical agent in behalf of the cause of education, whose duty 
it shall be to confer with similar Presbyterial agents, and co- 
operate with the Board in having this important cause more 
fully presented to all our churches. 

“9. Resolved, That the Annual Report be committed to the 
Board for publication.” 


Board of Publication. 


The committee on the Report of the Board of Publication: 
made a report, which was amended, adopted, and is as follows, 
viz: 

“'The committee to whom was referred the Report of the 
Board of Publication, having examined the same, together with 
an exhibition of the plans and operations of the Board, would 
recommend for the adoption of the General Assembly the fol- 
lowing resolutions, viz: 

“1st. Resolved, That the object of this Board—to furnish for 
the churches under our care, in cheap and substantial form, well 
selected books, sound in theology, and rich in practical and de- 
votional matter, is one so important, that it cannot be neglected 
without great loss to the Church and the world. 

“2d. That while we recommend that special care be taken to 
accommodate the distant and more feeble parts of the Church, 
the cautious manner in which the funds of the Board have been 
managed, meets the cordial approbation of the Assembly. 

“3d. That it be recommended to the Board to publish transla- 
tions of other works of a doctrinal and devotional character in 
the German language. 

“Ath. That it earnestly recommend to the Synods and Pres- 
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byteries that have not already acted in this matter, speedily to 
establish depositories, and by an efficient system of colportage, 
under their own direction, to aid the Board in securing a wide 
circulation for their books. 

“5th. That every friend of truth and godliness be entreated 
to aid the Board in establishing a fund for Agency and Colpor- 
tage—a fund for supplying the West with books—for aiding 
Foreign Missions in this department—for supplying needy min- 
isters, churches, and Sabbath schools with libraries—and also a 
fund for reducing the price of particular books by stereotyping 
or otherwise.” 


Report on the Finances of the Board. 


The General Assembly in 1847 appointed a committee to ex- 
amine into the manner in which the several Boards were con- 
ducted, and to enquire whether due regard to economy was had 
in their modes of operations. Dr. Plumer, the chairman of that 
committee, performed the duty assigned him, in a thorough man- 
ner, and presented an elaborate report, approving of the mode 
in which the Boards conducted their operations. ‘This report 
was referred to a committee of which Judge Hepburn was the 
chairman, who subsequently brought in a report recommending 
various retrenchments, such as reducing the number of offices, 
lowering salaries, abolishing travelling expenses, Wc. 

Judge Hepburn said, in support of his report, that he was 
not hostile to the Boards; but he thought they needed reforma- 
tion. For example, the Board of Publication ought not to have 
both an editor and a publishing agent. He thought that the 
Executive Committee ought to do the work of editing. This 
would save annually the salary of editor, which was $1200. As 
to the Board of Education, he thought that its two agencies 
ought to be both abolished, as there was no good gained by them. 
Besides, he had two charges against the General Agent, which 
were sufficient for his removal. One was, that he had insisted 
upon offering a salary of $200 toa western agent, and had said 
by way of argument, that the opinion of the Board in regard to 
his receiving it was like that of the Medes and Persians, unal- 
terable. ‘The other charge was, that the General Agent, or the 
Board, had added to the travelling expenses of one agent for the 
purpose of concealing the large amount which belonged to 
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another; for it appeared that one agent, whose travelling expen- 
ses were $16.75, was put down as expending $100.123. He had, 
also, known a case where an agent visited one church on Satur- 
day, returned home on Monday, and then went back to another 
church in the same neighbourhood on the next Saturday. As 
to the Board of Domestic Missions, why should the Correspohd- 
ing Secretary have so large a salary? Moreover, in the west, 
the expenses of the agents were not so much as those of the east. 
This showed either that the western agents did not travel 
enough, or that those in the east were very prodigal of the 
Church’s money. Why these disproportions? He believed 
that all these travelling expenses ought to be done away with 
altogether. 'They were unknown any where else except in the 
Church. As to the Foreign Board, some of their expenses were 
unreasonably high. One of their agents had a larger salary 
than the Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, and yet had large travel- 
ling expenses paid besides. In short, he thought a reformation 
was necessary. 

The question first came up on consolidating the offices of 
Editor and of Publishing Agent in the Board of Publication. 

Dr. Krebs thought these two offices should not, and could 
not, be united. The Executive Committee could never attend 
to the selection and editing of books, without the aid of an Edi- 
tor. This last office was one that could not possibly be dispensed 
with. The pastors on that committee could not attend to this 
work, in the midst of their other avocations. 

Dr. Lord, of Buffalo, said that our Boards were the represen- 
tatives of the Church principle in conducting benevolent opera- 
tions, and he hoped they would be models of economy. But we 
must be careful not to agitate these matters in an ill-advised way. 
He agreed.with Dr. Krebs on the particular point in question. 

Dr. Cuyler said, the consolidation of these two distinct offices 
was an impracticability. 

A motion was made that a committee be appointed to report 
on this whole subject to the next Assembly. 

Walter Lowrie, Esq., hoped that this would not be the course 
adopted. The report from the committee contained ‘distinct 
charjres of extravagance, as well as undefined charges of the 
sam kind. An attempt had been made to sustain these charges 
in a speech of some bitterness for such an Assembly. It was due 
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therefore to the best interests of the church, and to the individu- 
als concerned, that the General Assembly hear and decide this 
matter. Let us look at the history of this investigation. Last 
year on the last day of the session, and as the minutes show, the 
very last thing that was done, a resolution was offered and adop- 
ted to examine into the pecuniary state of the Boards. With 
such haste and looseness was the resolution adopted, that only 
the chairman could be ascertained, the others were merely cal- 
led Mr. A. and Mr. B., and to this hour it is not known who they 
were. The chairman, Dr. Plumer, took up the investigation, 
called on the several Boards, and left a series of interrogatories, 
which were all fully answered. From those answers he had sub- 
mitted to the Assembly an able and full report. It has been read 
to the house, and not being satisfactory to Judge Hepburn, the 
latter gentleman moved to have it referred to a committee. 
That committee has made its report, and a speech has been made 
in its support. Now the motion is to refer that report and the 
whole subject to the next Assembly. 'To this Mr. Lowrie seri- 
ously objected. If the waste and extravagance charged exist, 
let the Assembly so decide, and let the unfaithful men be dis- 
charged and others put in their places. If these charges have 
no foundation, then let that fact be known. It is due to indi- 
viduals and to the church that unfounded charges be not hung up 
for a whole year. If these matters are postponed now it will be 
unjust to the officers of the Boards. In that case, he added, it is 
not for me to say what they may deem it their duty to do, but 
certainly if they do not possess the confidence of the churches, 
the sooner they leave your service the better. 

The motion for the appointment of a committee to report to 
the next Assembly was then withdrawn. Jupcr Hepsurn arose 
and said he was satisfied that his suggestion about the Board of 
Publication, ought not to be adopted, and requested leave to 
withdraw it, which being unanimously granted, he added that 
his principal objection to the Boards was the allowance of travel- 
ling expenses to their agents. 

_ The question now coming up in reference to the recommen- 

dations of the report relating to the Board of Education, Dr. Van 
Rensselaer, the corresponding secretary of that Board, on motion 
addressed the house, as follows: 

“He said that so far as the Board of Education was concerned 
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the recommendation of the committee was very different from a 
question about travelling expenses. It proposed to abolish all 
their agencies. It, therefore, struck directly at the very founda- 
tion of all their principles of administration. 'The Chairman had 
brought two charges against the General Agent. As to his hav- 
ing insisted that a Western agent should take a salary, the offer 
was made under peculiar circumstances. The Western agent 
was doing a laborious work for the Board, in visiting the churches 
of the Synods of Wheeling and Pittsburgh; and besides, had an 
academy, where one or two young men under the care of the 
church were receiving their education gratuitously. While on 
his agency, he hired a teacher to assist him at the academy. He 
could ill afford to make these sacrifices; and the Board could not 
in justice and decency ask him to do so. Under these cireum- 
stances, the General Agent was right in urging his brother to 
accept the salary proffered by the Board. The remark about 
the laws of the Medes and Persians was a playful one; but the 
Board acted in this case under a law far more authoritative than 
that of the Medes and Persians—a law which declared. that ‘the 
labourer was worthy of his hire;’ and ‘thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn’ As to the other charge, of falsify- 
ing the accounts about travelling expenses, the General Agent 
had no more to do with it than the man in the moon. It was a 
mere mistake of the clerk of the office, who was suddenly called 
upon to make out the statement, and who had to search into the 
pecuniary matters of two agents, whose accounts were mixed up 
together, they having co-operated in the same field. When the 
error was pointed out, the unintentional injustice to one of these 
respected brethren was immediately corrected, and explained to 
his entire satisfaction. And yet these two charges are here pub- 
licly thrown out against the General Agent, one of them involv- 
ing deep moral turpitude, when both of them could have been 
explained, if the chairman had requested an explanation from 
any one connected with the Board. Sir, did you ever hear of an 
investigating committee in Congress, or elsewhere, proposing the 
most serious charges and changes, without ever having called 
before them the heads, or clerks, in the offices? This mode of 
proceeding was not only unjust to the Board; it was unjust to 
the church, to the General Assembly, and to all parties concerned. 

“As to doing away with agents, the Secretary said we must 
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have executive officers. ‘The resolutions of Synods and Pres- 
byteries were generally of little account. They would indeed 
assist the Board sometimes very much; but without agents, the 
churches did not generally show a disposition to take up collec- 
tions. 'T'o be sure, agents could not visit all the churches; but 
they could visit a great many, and could make arrangements 
with voluntary agents to visit others. The experience of other 
benevolent institutions, as well as our own, proved that a wise 
system of agency was attended by the most beneficial results. 
If the Presbyterian Church should adopt the Scotch plan, and 
assign particular Sabbaths for the different benevolent objects, and 
enjoin upon the inferior judicatories to carry on their operations 
in this systematic way, perhaps after a time we might dispense 
with agents. But this committee propose to abolish our agencies, 
and yet they give us no substitute. The Board of Education, 
moreover, required agents as much, and perhaps more, than any 
other Board; because the community were in various quarters 
prejudiced against it, and needed instruction on education topics, 
and because the young men under their care needed to be visited. 
Especially at this time was it unwise to think of destroying our 
agencies, when the Board were just commencing to carry for- 
ward the system of Parochial schools. This whole work, so 
vastly important, would be endangered by introducing any radi- 
cal change in the present mode of conducting our operations. 

“Tn regard to the second point, which was the economy of ad- 
nunastration, the subject of salaries was made prominent in the 
committee’s report. The Secretary said that he should not have 
uttered one word on this subject, if there were not particular cir- 
cumstances which demanded it. For himself, he had no personal 
interest whatever in the matter. He did not want any salary, 
and his intimate friends knew that he was opposed to receiving 
any. He finally consented to take it as a trust, and to expend 
it in advancing the interests of education, and of the church. He 
was induced to take it, because its refusal would be placing his 
fellow-labourers in an unfair position, especially the individual 
who should succeed him; and because it would be acting upon 
the principle that a man’s salary ought to be lowered, or abolished, 
in proportion to his private property. Besides, taking it would 
be a stimulant to his own sense of personal responsibility. "There 
were three principles in regard to salaries which he thought were 
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reasonable. 1. Salaries of the officers of the Boards should be 
in proportion to those of ministers in the place where the offices 
are located. 2. They should fairly remunerate the officers. 3. 
They should bear a proportion to what the same men could rea- 
sonably expect in doing other service in the church or community. 
Although the present salaries are a fair compensation, yet they 
are not equal to what some of these officers received in the places 
trom which they were called. Mr. Lowrie of the Foreign Board, 
received as Secretary of the United States Senate, the sum of 
$3000, and the Board originally offered him this same salary to 
take charge of their affairs, but he declined receiving more than 
$2000, which the other Boards were giving at that time. Dr. 
McDowell was receiving $2500, as pastor of a church in Charles- 
ton, 8. C., when he was called to his present office at a salary of 
$2000. 

“As to travelling expenses, the committee propose to abolish 
them entirely, and as a reason for it, the chairman says, that he 
is not aware that such an allowance exists ‘in any other organi- 
zation than that of the church” ‘This, sir, is an astonishing 
statement. Does not Congress pay for the travelling expenses 
of their members, and pay liberally? Do not many of the state 
legislatures do the same? Does not every merchant, who sends 
his clerks te any place to do his business, do the same? Are not 
witnesses paid to attend a court? Does not our General Assem- 
bly pay the travelling expenses of its members? It has been 
said, indeed, that the judges in some states do not receive travel- 
ling expenses on their circuits; but these judges do not travel as 
far or as constantly as agents ;* and besides they have their pro- 
fession as counsellors to rely upon; and, moreover, few will doubt 
that they ought to be paid better than they are. The committee 
seem to think that the payment of travelling expenses is a temp- 
tation to travel too much. There is no foundation for the idea. 
The temptation is all the other way. It a great self-denial for an 
agent to leave his home a great part of every year, and to endure 
the self-denials of an arduous and ungracious service. If a man’s 
principle is ever severely exercised, it is when he must be con- 


* Tt came out in the course of the debate that the Judges in Pennsylvania, to 
whom reference was made, did receive in the form of a per diem allowance, in 
addition to their salaries three or four times as much as the agents of the Board 
received for their travelling expenses. 
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tinually “on the go,’ from week to week. ‘Those who think 
agents have easy times, have no adequate conception of the na- 
ture and duties of the office. As for himself, he had never taken 
anything for travelling expenses, for reasons which were satisfac- 
tory to himself; and he therefor spoke with the more freedom on 
this point. 

“The general economy of the Board of Education was proved 
by acomparison with other benevolent institutions. 'The average 
expense of six or seven of the principal voluntary societies, was, 
last year, about twenty-three per cent. of their income, as appears 
from Dr. Plumer’s report, whilst the expense of the Board of Ed- 
ucation was twenty per cent. 

“The Boards submit cheerfully to the supervision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and will of course comply with all their orders; 
but they hope the Assembly will protect them from unreasonable 
agitation, and unfounded and injurious imputations. Let us 
have investigation according to the usual forms of law and equi- 
ty, and every facility will be offered by the Boards to any com- 
mittee they may appoint.” 

Watter Lowntz, Esa., Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, said it was only at the earnest request of several 
brethren, that he said any thing on this report. He was always 
in favour that the fullest examination should be made in this 
Assembly, and had once and again suggested that a committee 
consisting of one elder from each Synod should be appointed at 
each session of the Assembly to examine these matters. 

There are two questions involved in this report. 

1st. Can the Assembly manage these details? 

2nd. Are the charges and complaints well founded ? 

The report objects to the travelling expenses of officers and 
agents. 

The report objects to their present salaries. 

The report objects to the entire system of agents. 

If the travelling expenses of the officers and agents were 
every year alike, then they might be discontinued, and a fixed 
salary allowed for both. But these expenses are different in 
different years. ‘The agents go where they are sent by the 
Boards, and if they travel 5000 miles, they incur more expense 
than if they travel but 1000. In my own case my traveling ex- 
penses have varied very much. One year $40, another $75. 
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One year I spent seven months in the south, and the expense 
was $500, which however, I paid myself. Last year I was three 
months visiting the Indians, the expense was $165. This was 
paid from another source. These variations show that a fixed 
sum would not meet the case. 

It was with pain I heard the remarks made on the salary and 
expenses of Mr. Wilson, representing him as trying to get both 
his hands into the treasury of the Board. 

Judge Hepburn.—I did not name any one, nor did I use that 
expression. 

Mr. Lowrie.—As to the name, the brother read from a printed 
report, in the hands of the members, where the name is given. 
‘The expression is my own, nor was it too strong for the effort 
made to prove extravagance in the case of this agent. Now 
what are the facts of this case. Mr. Wilson reached this coun- 
try, last fall was ayear. As soon as he arrived, the Colonization 
Society offered him $2000 a year, if he would become their 
agent. His wish was to take charge of a church, but with some 
reluctance he accepted an agency from the Foreign Board. His 
salary for the first year was just one half that had been of- 
fered from the Colonization Society. It was found that a resi- 
dence in Winchester was inconvenient for his field of labour, and 
it was deemed best that he remove 'to Philadelphia, and that his 
salary be $1500. This sum is less than the average salaries of 
the pastors in that city. It is still $500 less than he could have 
received. Thé travelling expenses amount to 4 large sum, but 
the distance travelled is large, being 8596 miles, from Georgia 
to Western New York. ‘T'en yearsago Mr. Wilson was an agent 
for a short time in our service. Some of the brethren here re- 
collect the meeting at the Synod of Philadelphia, in 1836. At 
that time this young brother subscribed $1009, all the money he 
had, in aid of this cause. He has manifested the same spirit 
now, and yet this is one of the men, held up before this Assem- 
bly, and a crowded gallery, as extravagantly using the funds of 
the church. 

The case of Mr. Rogers, as an agent, is very similar. At 
first he would not take more salary than $600, believing that 
he could support his family on that sum. It was found too low 
and it was raised to $800, which is still low. His field is large, 
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and the travelling expenses must be large or he cannot reach 
the important points. 

As to the salaries of the secretaries, I have very little to say. 
I have not the least objection to their reduction to $1800. Nomi- 
nally that will take $200 from my salary: but in reality it is ne 
reduction at all. Generally I have drawn the $2000, but I have 
paid back again more than the $200. Dr. Van Rensselaer has 
stated the principle on which his salary is paid. Although drawn 
from the Board it is all returned. I cannot go so far as that, but 
cheerfully act on the same principle. It is to me a matter of deep 
regret that we have to refer to these things thus publicly. 

The chairman of this committee calls for explanation on one 
item in the treasurer’s account. ‘The travelling expenses of offi- 
cers of the Board and voluntary agents, $173.32. I can give 
the substance of each item, even here; at the office the exact 
sums are kept; $100 of this sum is for an able agent employed 
in the Synod of Georgia, for his expenses merely. Most of the 
balance is for my own expenses—for a journey to meet the 
Synod of Pittsburg—a visit to the Indian department at Wash- 
ington, and a visit to Baltimore—to send a missionary to Africa. 
The chairman of the committee says it is not his place to seek 
for this information, it ought to be furnished. Mr. Moderator, 
let me call his attention to some things which he seems to have 
overlooked. All these items of expense, as well as all other 
expenditures come before the Executive Committee. Who are 
the men forming that committee? Mr. Lowrie read the names. 
These men surely are competent to decide whether this $173.32 
is right or not. The laymen on the Executive Committee are 
among the most liberal contributors you have. Few of your 
Synods contribute as much as they do. Sir, if I had taken 
the course suggested by the chairman, and when I met you 
and the other brethren here, had commenced an explanation 
of this item, you would have thought I was deranged. This 
report, Mr. Moderator, strikes at the entire system of agency. If 
the Assembly adopt it, every agent will resign. I am not going 
to discuss this question. But I call upon the Assembly to meet 
the responsibility which will then rest upon them. For the For- 
eign Board we need a larger amount of funds than at any pre- 
vious time, and I trust the Assembly will not disturb existing 
arrangements, without providing other measures equally efficient. 
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I know, Mr. Moderator, how precious is the time of this 
Assembly. I could add much more, but I forbear. It is an easy 
matter to find fault. It is easy to furnish excuses to those who 
are unwilling to give any thing to support the Saviour’s cause, 
We find difficulties enough in conveying forward these great 
interests, without meeting with unmerited rebuke and injustice 
here. 

After the further discussion of this subject by different mem- 
bers of the house the previous question was called for and the 
following resolution moved by the Rev. D. V. Maclean, was 
adopted with only two or three dissenting voices, viz. 

“ Resolved, That after a full investigation of the affairs of our 
Boards, and especially of their financial arrangements, this As- 
sembly express the highest confidence in their respective man- 
agements, and in the faithful and economical service of their 
respective officers; and we do hereby earnestly recommend the 
Boards and their officers to the confidence and patronage of the 
Church.” 

Afier this matter was disposed of, a motion was made to trans- 
fer the Board of Missions to Pittsburg. A western member in 
discussing this question, said that those who were so desirous to 
get the Board west, were men who had come from the east; the 
real western men were willing it should remain where it is, and 
that the eastern churches should experience the full truth of the 
declaration, It is more blessed to give than to receive. Dr. Wm. 
McDowell, Secretary of the Board, being called upon for an ex- 
pression of his views said > 

“ Mr. Moderator—This call to address the Assembly is alto- 
gether unexpected, and as my brethren well know, I speak with 
difficulty, and under some peculiar embarrassments. The motion. 
before the house, as I understand it, is, “to remove the Board 
of Missions, or the seat of their operations, to Pittsburg.” In the 
few remarks I have to make, I shall not enter into the argument 
for or against this proposition, but simply state to the Assembly, 
and will do it with great frankness, what I am persuaded would. 
be the natural and necessary result of such a measure. 

“Tt is admitted by all, that the West is the great missionary 
field in this land, In regard to this,there is no difference of opin- 
ion. The Board are fully sensible of the strong claims of the 
west. They have given unequivocal evidence of their interest 
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in the great West. To supply the west with an intelligent, devo- 
ted ministry, has always been with them a leading object, and 
this has been the strongest ground of their appeals to the 
churches. 

“ While it is admitted that the West is the great field of opera- 
tion, itis by no means the whole field. Hast of the mountains 
there is a very extensive, and a very important mssionary field. 
Including Wisconsin and Michigan, and extending on the At- 
lantic coast to the Gulph of Mexico—lies an immense field, with 
extensive moral wastes. And the ministers and churches east of 
the mountains, while they feel a deep interest to the west, and 
are ready to aid in sending the gospel to the whole west, do not, 
and will not, feel at liberty to neglect the destitutions on their 
own side of the mountains ; they cannot do it in faithfulness to 
their solemn trust. The field is one, and the whole, and all parts 
of it demand our attention. 

“ Although the geographical centre of this great field is west 
of the mountains, the business centre is east. And while this is 
the case, every business man knows, there is an advantage in 
having the seat of operations near, or in the centre of business. 
There is no difficulty in managing your missionary operations for 
the whole west, in any well chosen point east of the mountains. 
And while the west need the men and the means of the east, 
there is an important advantage to the west, in having the seat of 
operation in the east, where the surplus men and means are to 
be found. My decided conviction is, if a change must be made, 
which I certainly do not consider either necessary or wise—but, 
if you must change, for the benefit of the west, go east. Go to 
New York. The interests of the west I am persuaded would be 
much more effectually promoted by going to the city of New 
York, than by removing to any point which could be selected 
west of the mountains. While the operations in the west can be 
managed without difficulty, and with advantage, in any of our 
eastern cities, we ask how the missionary operations on the 
whole Atlantic coast, are to be managed from any point west of 
the mountains? Every man of practical good sense, who is at 
all conversant with the matter, must answer—ZJ¢t cannot be done 
to advantage. ‘The men, and the means for this whole field, east 
of the mountains, are here, not in the west; and the whole busi- 
ness is done, not in the west, but here. 'The operations east of 
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the mountains, cannot be managed in the west without much 
loss, and great embarrassment. What, then, must be the natural 
and necessary result of a removal? The answer, to my mind, is 
plain and obvious—a separate organization for the Atlantic 
slope. 'The brethren east will be compelled, in self-defence, and 
to supply their own immense destitutions, to adopt some such 
plan. Surely this is not to be desired. The field is one, and we 
_ should all be willing, and anxious to adopt the plan which will 
concentrate the strength of the whole Church, to bear with most 
advantage on each and every part.” 

Such was the result of this protracted debate. We have no 
doubt it will do great good. It must indeed be very trying to the 
patience of the laborious and self-denying servants of the Church, 
who are engaged in a thankless office, sent to solicit money, and 
exposed to constant mortifications and difficulties, to be arraigned 
on vague rumors, and charged with serious negligence if nothing 
worse, before the whole Assembly, but the opportunity thus afford- 
ed them of vindicating their conduct removes many smothered 
misgivings, and calls forth the expression of the real estimate in 
which they are held by the church, and the attachment felt by 
the great body of our ministers and members to the work in 
which they are engaged. 


Reports on the Theological Seminaries. 


The report of the Board of Directors of the Western 'Theologi- 
eal Seminary having been read was referred to a committee, who 
subsequently presented the following report, which was adopted 
unanimously ; viz. 

* Resolved, That the said report (viz. of the Directors of the 
Western Seminary) be approved and printed in the appendix to 
the minutes of the assembly. : 

“ Resolved, That the General Assembly learn with great plea- 
sure that the labours of the distinguished and faithful professors 
of this institution continue to be crowned with success and that 
students highly respectable not only in number but also in piety, — 
talents and attainments avail themselves of those valuable labours. 

« Resolved, That with unmingled satisfaction, the Assembly 
are informed that this seminary has lately passed in safety 
through a threatening crisis in its affairs, and that now no rea- 
sonable doubt can exist as to the speedy completion of the plan 
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of endowment which for several years has so worthily engaged 
the efforts of the churches in the region of its location. 

“ Resolved, That the General Assembly have no hesitation in 
recommending the endowment and support of this seminary, as 
objects worthy of the liberal pecuniary contributions not simply 
of the Synods which have heretofore nobly borne the burden, 
but also of all other portions of the Presbyterian Church which 
appreciate sound and thorough Theological training as well as 
cultivation of ministerial and missionary zeal.” 

The report of the Directors of the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, was referred to a committee, who presented a report 
which was amended, adopted and is as follows: 

“The committee appointed to examine the Report of the Di- 
rectors of Princeton Seminary, beg leave to say, that this docu- 
ment appears to have been prepared after the manner of previous 
reports. ‘The whole report covers less than five small letter sheet 
pages, openly written, of which nearly three are mere lists of 
names. It is impossible from the report to form any idea con- 
cerning the presence or absence of a missionary spirit amongst the 
students; of the general spirit of piety, during the last year in 
the Seminary; or, indeed to form any correct opinion whether 
the students now in the Seminary promise usefulness in the pas- 
toral office, or the contrary. It is currently reported and believed 
that regular instruction is given in the Hebrew language, in the 
Seminary, by one person upon whose character and qualifica- 
tions the Assembly has not passed; yet no allusion is made in 
the report to this impertant fact. The Assembly considers such 
an omission as improper, and such action in reference to the ap- 
pointment of a Hebrew teacher, without the knowledge of this 
body, as inconsistent with the laws of the Institution, and with 
the relations in which it stands to the General Assembly. 

“From the number of young men reported to be members of 
the Seminary, and from the proficiency accredited to the students 
by the Examining Committee, we infer that this important school 
of the prophets maintains its high position, and was never in a 
more prosperous state. 

“It is however to be regretted that the Directors have not 
favoured the Assembly with more of that information in regard 
to the Seminary which ought to be expected and received. We- 
are constrained to regard it as an exceedingly grave defect, when’ 
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a report from such a source, and upon such a subject leaves the 
Assembly so much in the dark, with regard to the vital matters - 
of the trust, nor does it seem to us to be expedient that the church 
should be left, as in this instance, to general rumor for its know- 
ledge of what is officially done by the Directors of the Seminary.” 

The General Assembly is so exalted a body, it hasso much 
dignity as the representative of our whole church, it is clothed 
with so much authority, and is entitled to so much deference as 
“an ordinance of God,™ that its censures fall with tremendous _ 
weight. ‘Those on whom they fall cannot fail to be deeply 
pained by the infliction. A very grave responsibility, therefore, 
is assumed by those who put words of rebuke into the mouth of 
such a body, and by those who sanction them without due con- 
sideration. No such assembly, however, is infallible. They may — 
err through want of information, or error of judgment, and it is 
at once the right and duty of all concerned, to subject their de- 
cisions, especially when they affect the character and conduct — 
of such a body of venerable men, to a respectful and candid ex- 
amination. 

The first ground of the censure passed on the Princeton Di- 
rectors, is the meagerness of their report. This Board are re- 
buked for not giving more definite information as to the internal 
condition of the Seminary, the degree in which the missionary 
spirit and spirit of piety prevail among the students, and of 
their general proficiency and promise. 'The Assembly, it is said, 
are left “to infer” that the institution is in a flourishing state, 
but itis noticed as “a grave defect” that the report of the Direct- 
ors gives no definite information on this subject. 

In reference to this point, it may be remarked, that the pre- 
sent report is as full in relation to these matters as any present- 
ed to the Assembly for the last twenty or thirty years. If a 
change in the manner of reporting was desired, the Board might 
not unreasonably expect that some intimation of such desire 
should be given, instead of censuring them for a mode of report- 
ing which had met the approbation of the Assembly, for a long 
series of years. Besides this, the report from the Directors of 
the Western Thevlogical Seminary, was received with cordial _ 
and unanimous approbation. That report, however, is scarcely 


*See Westminster Confession, chapter on Councils. 
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one third the length of the report under consideration. It isa 
mere business document. It does not say a word about the relig- 
ious condition of the institution committed to the care of those 
Directors. 'The question must suggest itself, why is the one of 
these reports received with unanimous approval, and the other 
with rebuke? They are, as to this ground of censure, precisely 
alike. They stand side by side in the columns of the Presbyte- 
rian; where our readers may compare them, and see if they can 
discover any reason why the one should be censured for its silence 
as to the internal state of the Seminary, and the other cor- 
dially approved. If the one Board deserved no censure for si- 
lence on this point, where is the justice of so severe a rebuke 
for a like silence in the other ? 

The second ground of censure is presented in the following 
passage: “It is currently reported and believed that regular in- 
struction is given in the Hebrew language, in the Seminary, by 
one person on whose character and qualifications the Assembly 
has not passed; yet no allusion is made in the report to this im- 
portant fact. The Assembly considers such an omission as im- 
proper, and such action in reference to the appointment of a 
Hebrew teacher, without the knowledge of this body, as incon- 
sistent with the laws of the Institution, and with the relations 
in which it stands to the General Assembly.” 

If this means that the Board of Directors were bound to re- 
port their action on this subject, to the General Assembly, it is 
readily admitted. It is to be remembered however that the 
Board have two methods of reporting. ‘The one is by a general 
abstract of their proceedings, in the form of an annual report, 
and the other is by placing their whole records on the table of 
the House. One of the provisions of the plan of the Seminary 
is, “'The secretary of the Board, shall keep an accurate record 
of all the proceedings of the Directors; and it shall be his duty 
to lay these records, or a faithful transcript of the same, before 
the General Assembly annually, for the unrestrained inspection 
of allthe members.” Article 4,§ 4. It will be perceived that 
this is made the duty of the secretary, independently of any order 
of the Board. The Directors have nothing to do with it. 
Without their action, and in spite of their prohibition, the sec- 
tetary is bound to plaee the full record of their proceedings be- 
fore the Assembly. An organic provision is thus made for the 
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fullest kind of report being annually presented of every act and 
resolution of the Directors. 'The Board therefore were entitled 
to assume that all their proceedings had been officially commu- 
nicated to the Assembly. 

If on the present, or any other occasion, the minutes of the 
Directors were not exhibited, that was no fault of the Board. 
They knew nothing of it. It was by no neglect or connivance 
on their part. ‘They were no more to blame in the matter, than 
a Synod would be for failing to send up their records, when that 
failure was occasioned by the mail or the forgetfulness of their 
stated clerk.* That the appointment of a Hebrew teacher, 
was not mentioned in the annual report, isa matter of surprise 
and regret. It was no doubt an oversight arising from the man- 
ner in which the subject came before the Board, no name being 
mentioned, but authority given to employ such an instructer. 
Everything however, was published to the world in the annual 
catalogue of the Seminary, and the Directors could have small 
hope of keeping the knowledge of such a public fact, from the 
Assembly, if any one can suppose such was their intention. 

The passage just quoted, however, may mean not merely to 
censure the Directors for not reporting the appointment of a 
Hebrew teacher, but to assert that they had no right to make 
such an appointment. If this were its intention, it involves a 
perfectly novel interpretation of the constitution of the Semin- 
ary, and of the relation of the Directors to the Assembly. ‘That 
relation is in a great measure analogous to that which is sustained 
by the other Boards of the church. 'The Board of Missions, for 
example, is appointed for the conduct of our missionary opera- 
tions. They receive their appointment from the Assembly ; 
from that body they derive all their powers, and to it they are 
responsible for all their acts. They are the representatives and 
agents of the Assembly fora specific work. ‘The Assembly itself 
does not conduct the missions, that office is delegated to the 


* We do not intend to make any reflexion on the Secretary of the Board, who 
for thirty-six years has so faithfully performed the duties of his office. ‘The Board. 
meet on the Monday preceding the opening of the Assembly. He has but one 
day at command to transcribe his minutes. When the Assembly meets ata 
distance from the residence of the Secretary, it is difficult for him to forward the 
records. Allthe delegates are already on their way to the place of meeting, so that 
it is impossible for him to have his book on the table of the assembly, at least as 
the opening of its sessions. 
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Board. In like manner the Directors of our Theological Semin- 
aries, are appointed by the Assembly for the actual management 
of those institutions. They derive all their powers from the 
Assembly, and to it they are responsible for all their acts. But 
they can act within their legitimate sphere. The Assembly 
does not and cannot exercise the task of immediate supervision, 
any more than it immediately conducts the work of missions. It 
never meets in the places where the Seminaries are located; it 
never has the professors before them; it never calls on them to 
report their mode of instruction; it never examines the students. 
This is a task which it has committed to the Directors. It is 
indeed the peculiar advantage of those Seminaries which are 
under the care of the General Assembly, that the ultimate appeal 
in all cases is to the representatives of the whole church. 'Those 
Seminaries therefore, cannot become materially corrupt, until 
the majority of the whole church is unfaithful to its trust. This 
is an invaluable safeguard; and no true friend of those institu- 
tions would wish to see them removed from the control of the 
Assembly, or the vigilance of that body in the least degree re- 
laxed. At the same time it is apparent, from the very nature of 
the case, that the immediate conduct of them must be committed 
to their respective Boards. 

The relation however of the Directors to the Assembly is not 
left to be inferred from analogy and the general principles of 
propriety. It is clearly determined by the written constitution 
of the Seminary. According to that constitution, the Assembly 
has reserved to itself the right to appoint all the principal offi- 
cers, of determining salaries, of sanctioning their laws, pre- 
scribing the course of study, and of altering the constitution. 
To the Board of Directors is committed the right of making 
their own bye-laws, of directing the professors as to the subjects 
of their instruction, so far as the same is not prescribed by the 
Plan or by the orders of the Assembly ; of inspecting the fidelity 
of the professors, of reporting or suspending them from office, if 


students; making temporary arrangements for their instruction; 


Sent or incompetent; of watching over the conduct of the 
ped 


_ examining into their proficiency ; and of recommending to the 
_ Assembly any measure they deem expedient for the benefit of 


the Institution committed to their care. See Plan, Arts. 1 and 2. 
The Assembly in reserving the right to appoint the “ princi- 
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pal officers” of these Seminaries, and expressly giving the Direc- 

tors authority to make temporary provision for their instruction, 

has in the Plan itself conceded the right to the Board of appoint- 

ing subordinate temporary teachers, as circumstances may require. 
This interpretation of the powers of the Directors has been sanc- 
ioned by the Assembly so often, as to be perfectly established. In 
1826 the Directors of the Seminary at Princeton appointed Mr. * 
John W. Nevin, teacher of Hebrew during the temporary ab- 
sence of the professor of that department. In 1833 they ap- 
pointed the Rey. Austin O. Hubbard, to the same service ; 
afterwards the Rev. Mr. Jacobus, now of Brooklyn, was employed 

in the same way. The Western Board have had occasion still 
more frequently and extensively to act upon this interpretation 

of their powers, and have always been borne out in so doing. In 

the year 1827, Dr. Janeway not having immediately accepted 

his appointment as professor in the Western Seminary, the 
Directors on their own authority appointed their secretary and 

the Rey. Mr. Stockton to conduct the instruction of the students. 

In 1830 they inform the Assembly they had been “so felicitous 

as to obtain the services of the Rev. John W. Nevin, in the de- 
partment of Oriental and Biblical Literature.” Mr. Nevin acted 
under this appointment of the Board for a number of years. In 
1840 the Directors say: “The Board have to report that the 
Rey. John W. Nevin, D.D. has resigned his chair of Oriental 
and Biblical Literature for the purpose of accepting the presi-~ 
dency of the German Reformed Theological Seminary at Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. Thus a very important vacancy has been occa~ 
sioned in our Institution, which the Board are anxious to have 
filled as soon as a suitable person can be obtained. In the mean- 
time, the department vacated by Professor Nevin, will be at- 
tended to, according to a private arrangement of the Board, by 
some of the ministers resident in Alleghany city.” In 1838 
among the list of the officers of the Seminary, appears the name 

of the Rey. A. D. Campbell, “ as teacher of Church Government 

and general agent.” In the report for the year 1842, it is said 
“ At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held September 8th, 
1841, it was unanimously agreed to invite the Rev. Alexander 
T. MoGill, of the Presbytery of Carlisle, to become an instructor _ aoe 
of Ficlesiastical History and Church Government in our Institu- > ‘ 
tion, until such time as the General Assembly should fillthe = 2 
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chair of that department of study with a regular professor; and 
during the winter session Mr. McGill has been connected with 
the Institution in the office to which he was invited by the 
Board, whose duties he has fulfilled with very great acceptance. 
The Board now request the General Assembly, during their 
present session, to fill the chair of Ecclesiastical History and 
Church Government.” Dr. McGill, was agreeably to this request 
elected by the Assembly. It is also understood that a converted 
Jew was for some time employed as teacher of Hebrew in that 
Seminary, of which fact we find no record on the minutes. 

We now submit whether the Board of Directors of the Prince- 
ton Seminary transcended their powers in appointing on an 
emergency, a temporary assistant teacher of Hebrew. Could 
they reasonably have anticipated a rebuke for doing what the 
Plan of the Seminary seems so plainly to authorize, and which 
they had repeatedly done before with the subsequent sanction 
of the Assembly? Could they have expected to be censured 
for what they knew the Western Board had been allowed time 
after time to do, without the slighest manifestation of disappro- 
bation?! We are persuaded that this report would neither have 
been proposed nor adopted, had its author or the Assembly had 
the facts of the case fairly before them. 

We understand that when this report was first introduced, it 
was on motion of Judge Hepburn, placed on the docket, and 
when towards the close of the sessions of the Assembly, it was 
again called up, that gentleman proposed a number of amend- 
ments reflecting severely on the Board, which amendments were 
not adopted. Of the debate on those amendments we have seen 
no report. Itis deeply to be regretted that while the debates of 
political bodies, and of religious meetings in our own and other 
countries, are so fully reported, we have the most meagre accounts 
of the discussions in our Assembly. The whole church takes a 
deep interest in those debates. hey are in a high degree instruc- 
tive, and very often parties concerned in the action of the house, 
are left ignorant of the views of their brethren, which it may be a 
matter of no small moment for them to know. We have heard 
that some member on the floor was disposed to deny to the 
Board of Directors the right of even making recommendations 
of instructors in our Seminaries. It is to be presumed that mem- 
ber never read the Plan or constitution of those institutions. It 
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is there said, “'The Board of Directors may recommend such 
measures for the advantage of the seminary, as to them may 
appear proper.” Is not this a recognition of the right in ques- 
tion? It is a right which has been acknowledged time after 
time by the Assembly. In 1833 the Western Board resolved, 
“That it is expedient to appoint an additional professor, and the 
Rev. Ezra Fish, D.D. be recommended to the Assembly and 
that they be respectfully requested at their next meeting to ap- 
point him to the professorship of Ecclesiastical History and 
Church Government.” In 1836 the same Board recommended, 
that Dr. Halsey should be transferred to the chair of Ecclesias- 
tical History, and Dr. Eliot to that of Theology. The Assembly 
did not resent these recommendations, as an unauthorised inter- 
ference with their own prerogatives, but kindly entertained 
them, and as they met their approbation gave them effect. In 
1840 the Princeton Board resolved, “That the Assembly be re- 
quested to make the following change in the titles of two pro- 
fessors, viz., that Dr. Hodge be made Professor of Exegetical 
and Didactic Theology, and that the title of Dr. Alexander 
hereafter be, Professor of Pastoral and Polemic Theology.” 
This recommendation the Assembly adopted by an unanimous 
vote. 

Is there any thing wrong in this? If the youngest man on 
the floor of the Assembly may recommend whom he pleases, is 
it wrong that thirty ministers and elders set to preside over an 
institution, should have the same privilege? Are they less 
likely to be wise and conscientious in their recommendations? 

. Can any one believe that truth and piety would be better pro- 
' moted by denying this reasonable privilege to our Boards? Is 
it not conceded that refusing to bodies of men their legitimate 
influence, is the surest way to throw that influence into the 
hands of individuals, who have no special claim to'its exercise ? 
Of one thing we presume every one is satisfied, and that is, that 
no true friend of either of our Seminaries would wish to see a 
man introduced to them as a professor, who had not the confi- 
dence of the whole church, and who was not the unbiassed choice 
of the General Assembly. The only question is, how to prevent 
that choice from being unduly biassed. 
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Art. V.—institutio Theologiae Elencticae. Authore Francisco 
Turrettino, in Ecclesia et Academia Genevensi Pastore et SS. 
Theologiae Professore. Four volumes, 8vo, New York: R. 
Carter. 1847. 


A work of more than two thousand closely printed pages, in 
Latin, strikes us as a novelty in American publication. Indeed 
it results from the joint endeavour of enterprising publishers in 
New York and Edinburgh. It has long been admitted that 
Francis Turrettin was the best expounder of the doctrine of 
the Reformed Church, as matured into completeness of form in 
the period following the Synod of Dort. The old editions of 
the Institutes, in four quartos, have for some years been rare 
and costly. We happen to know of numerous instances in 
which they have been imported directly, and at high prices; 
indeed for some time it has been hard to get them at any. A 
disgust with compendious or superficial systems had at the same 
time been leading many of our young clergymen to inquire for 
Turrettin; and his great work had been adopted as a text-book 
in several seminaries. For it has now for years been apparent 
to the public, what kind of theology was generated by the meth- 
ods of those schools which hoodwinked their pupils in regard to 
the giants of Protestant theology, under pretext of having no 
text-book but the Bible; who carried the pedigree of theolo- 
gians no further back than a century ; whose whole library con- 
tained no Latin volume; and whose model names were only 
such as Bellamy, Hopkins, and Emmons. Men of education in 
all our churches were demanding a more generous and a more 
masculine preparation in their religious teachers. Knowing as 
they did that theology is a science, and that in all sciences the 
history of opinion, in its gradual development, is an indispensa- 
ble aid in the prosecution of truth, they detected the meagerness 
of a training which deliberately cut off the young theologian 
from all acquaintance with the monuments of reformation- 
theology, and which condemned whole libraries of pious learning 
under the name of Scholastic rubbish. The policy of such 
training and such proscription was apparent. There can be no 
better field for sowing the tares of new divinity, than the minds 
of novices, uncatechized in childhood, untouched by logical dis- 
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cipline in youth, prejudiced against the schemes of truth which 
they could not understand, and gaping for the latitudinary defini- 
tions and dogmas of a narrow, inelegant, sédiocre and neological 
metaphysic. We could name some, who from the straitened 
confines of this dark glen, have come to the mountain tops of a 
free and enlarged theology, and have felt the delight of an ex- 
tended prospect, taking in not the petty controversies of the 
hour, but the sublime circuit of all past disquisition. 'This ex- 
pansion of view is the glory of the theology of the Reformed 
Church. It comprises philosophy, history and polemics. At 
every step the learner beholds not only the naked truth, but all 
its leading counterfeits, all its train of developments, all its set- 
tlements by councils and crystalization in symbolic formulas, all 
its champions and opposers. Such a mode of treatment made 
the books indeed voluminous; producing such works as those of 
Chamier, Du Moulin, Gomar, Chemnitz, Twiss and De Moor; 
works far too large for students whose course of study was guided 
by a brace of octavos or the notes of a loose heterodox professor. 
But study of these elaborate works had this advantage among 
many others, that it saved from the disgrace of carrying home a 
hundred heresies, as if they were just created by the mighty 
genius of a modern master, when in truth they had been spawned 
and strangled centuries ago. It showed them that a large part 
of the objections urged against the doctrines of grace by the new 
divinity, are the identical objections which were far more ably 
urged by Pelagius and Celestius, or by Estius and Episcopius, or 
by the Jesuits and Molinists. A disposition to give a wider 
scope to the inquiries of the student tended to increase the de- 
mand for such a book as 'Turrettin. 

The true name is Turrertini, and so it is now written and 
pronounced in Geneva; we simply conform to an English usage 
in writing Turrettin; in like manner Mazarini has become 
Mazarin. In some of the later branches, we observe the form 
Turrettini de Turrettin. In order to gratify a curiosity which 
we know to exist among many, we will proceed to give a few 
statements respecting the descent of our eminent theologian ; 
and in doing this we shall not confine ourselves to the notices 
contained in Pictet’s funeral oration, but shall resort to Genevese 
authorities which have not heretofore been used in America. 

“The family of Turrettini,’ says M. Galiffe, in his Genealogi- 
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cal Notices of Genevese Families, “belonging to the ancient 
nobility of the republic of Lucca, and one of the most distin- 
guished among them, has maintained the same rank in our own, 
from the epoch of its admission to citizenship until the present 
time. It has produced celebrated savans and numerous magis- 
trates of high merits. Its arms are Palé de queules et d’ or de 
six pieces. These arms are borne on the wing of an imperial 
eagle, by virtue of a special grant.” The family of Turrettini 
has preserved an authentic genealogy at Lucca; from which it 
appears to have given a number of gonfalonieri and anziani to 
that repnblic. The first whom we shall mention is Recuius 
Turrertini, gonfalonier, that is, chief-magistrate, of the repub- 
lic of Lucca. In 1573 he married Clara Franciotti, of a-family 
which produced the Cardinal Antonio Marco Franciotti, arch- 
bishop of Lucca in 1634. One of his sons remained a papist, 
and was anzian of Lucca, in 1616. The other son was Francis 
Turrettini, distinguished as the first of the Protesiant line. He 
was born about 1547, and was one of the most ardent defenders 
of the reformation, and was grandfather of our author. Instead 
of remaining where he might have risen to family honours, he 
became a voluntary exile. He went first to Antwerp. Thence, 
when that city, was besieged by the duke of Parma, he fled first 
to Geneva and then to Zurich. Afterwards he returned to 
Geneva, where he spent the remainder of his days. It appears 
from his will, that he wrote many letters to his parents to bring 
them over to Protestantism. He received citizenship in 1627, 
was made one of the Sixty in 1628, and died the same year, aged 
eighty-one years. He left fifty-one thousand florins to public 
charities. He was a man of strict integrity and blameless repu- 
tation, openhanded, brave and true. Of his nine children, the 
oldest was the father of our author, of whom we shall haye a 
few words to say. 

Benevicr Turrerrini was born at Zurich, November 9, 1588, 
He was a celebrated pastor and professor of Theology. He was 
married May 26, 1616, to Louisa Perez, and died March 4, 1631. 
Pictet speaks of Benedict as the glory of that church and school ; 
he calls him a trumpet, anda tower. He was a champion of the 
truth. In 1620 he assisted at the Synod of Alez, of which Peter 
du Moulin was the moderator. He was noted for his piety, his 
love of union, his resolution, his learning, his gentleness and his 
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eloquence. His career was cut short as he was just entering 
middle life. No man of his day was more honoured. By the 
noble lady whom he married, he had six children, of whom the 
third in order, the author of these volumes, is now to be men- 
tioned. 

Francis Tvrrertiny, son of Benedict, was born October 23, 
1623.* In the same year died Mornay du Plessy, F'ra Paolo, 
and pope Gregory XV. In the same year, moreover, as Pictet 
tells us, the great Synod of Charenton was held, and the church 
of Geneva began to use leavened bread at the Lord’s Supper. 
From his earliest years young 'Turrettin gave tokens of genius. 
When his father found himself to be dying, he caused Francis, 
then about eight years old, to be brought to his bed-side, and said 
with faltering lips, “This child is marked with God’s seal;” Hic 
sigillo Dei obsignatus est! Francis greatly distinguished himself 
in his academic course, and seems to have been remarkable for 
the eagerness with which he attempted diversified branches of 
study. Upon devoting himself to theology, he enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of eminent instructors. Among these was John Diodati, 
another Italian Protestant, who sat in the chair of Calvin and 
Beza. Diodati was noted in the Synod of Dort and the Con- 
vention of Saumur; at which he so succeeded in pouring oil on 
the waters of controversy that the queen of France thanked him 
repeatedly. His biblical labours are well known. A second 
instructer of our author was Theodore Tronchin, also a member 
of the Synod of Dort, and a noble defender of truth. He lived 
to a venerable age, and contributed much to the theological 
celebrity of Geneya. The ‘T'ronchin family was noted in the 
little republic, to which it came from Provence. It has its rep- 
resentatives now. ‘The name of colonel Tronchin is known far 
and wide among evangelical Christians. Theodore married 
Mademoiselle de Besze, the adopted daughter of Beza; and was 
the ancestor of the famous physician of the same name, son-in- 
law of the grand-pensionary De Witt. We almost lament 
that we cannot dilate upon this extraordinary family. Frederick 
Spanheim was another instructer of young Turrettin; he was 
father of two celebrated sons, Ezekiel and Frederick. After 
finishing his curriculum at home, Turrettin went to Leyden, 
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which was then, and long after, a centre of learning and theology. 
Here he maintained theses in the schools with great eclat. In 
Holland he enjoyed the lectures of such men as Polyander; the 
saintly Rivet, equally known by his voluminous works and the 
record of his death ; Salmasius, whom we must not degrade from 
his deserved place as one of the most learned men of his age, 
even though he were worsted by Milton; Heinsius, 'l'rigland, 
Voet, Hoornbeek, and Golius the linguist. At Utrecht he be- 
came acquainted with that prodigy of her age, Anna Maria 
Schurman. In 1645 he proceeded to Paris. There he found 
Falcar, Drelincourt, Albertini, and Blondel; and he resided 
under the roof of the immortal Daillé. He pursued physical and 
astronomical studies under Gassendi. Next he visited Saumur. 
This little city on the Loire has been famous for its Protestant 
University. Turrettin there heard Placaeus, Amyrauld, and 
Cappellus, men whose learning, subtilty and peculiar views in the- 
ology are fully presented in the Theses Salmurienses. He even 
went as far south as to Montauban, then as now a Protestant Uni- 
versity, where Carolus and Garissol were at that time flourishing. 
In 1648 he became a pastor of the church of Geneva, and preacher 
to the Italian» congregation. For, as Pictet observes, 'T'urrettin 
preached with equal ease in Latin, French, and Italian. This was 
the more necessary, as the city was an asylum for great numbers 
of refugees from Italy. When he began to preach, such were the 
flow of his discourse, the solidity of his matter, and the majestic 
gracefulness of his eloquence, that immense popularity attended 
him. In 1650, the chair of Philosophy was several times offered 
to him by the government. After the death of Aaron Morus, at 
Leyden, Turrettin was called to supply his place as pastor. He 
accepted the invitation and remained in Leyden about a year ; 
but the Genevese would not endure his longer absence. The 
venerable 'Tronchin had now outlived his capacity for public 
service, and 'T'urrettin was invited to fill his place. He assumed 
the theological chair in 1653, having for colleagues, Tronchin, 
Antoine Leger, and Philip Mestrezat. His Inaugural Discourse 
was upon the first verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Asa 
public teacher he was faithful and undaunted. The errors of 
Popery, Socinianism, and Arminianism, were daily receiving 
blows at his hand. He thundered against prevailing immorali- 
ties. With many tears he besought sinners to be reconciled to 
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Christ. At the time of his death almost. every Pastor in Geneva 
and its vicinity had come from under his instructions. Pictet 
celebrates his benignity, pity to the poor, and care of widows 
and orphans, his hospitality and his profitable discourse. For 
many years he presided over the Academy, and was often called 
to pronounce those stately orations, which were the fashion of 
theage. In the year 1561 he was summoned to a new service. 
_ The “people of Geneva were unable to bear the expense of 
- fortifying their walls; they therefore appealed for aid to the 
States General of Holland, and designated 'T'urrettin as their 
commissioner for this mide His father had been sent by them 
on a similar errand forty years before. He passed through 
Basle, where he was received with honour by the great men of 
that university, Wetstein, Wollebius, Werenfelsius, and others. 
From the authorities in Holland he received the compliment of 
a gold chain and medal. He used to relate with pleasure the 
distinction with which he was received by the great Prince of 
Orange, and all the learned Hollanders. Harnest attempts were 
made to detain him both at Leyden and the Hague. He re- 
turned by the way of Paris. At Charenton he preached before 
that vast Protestant assembly, of which Pictet speaks with sin- 
gular admiration. There he first met the famous John Claude. 
Coming home he renewed his labours with redoubled zeal. In 
1669 he was married to Isabella, daughter of John de Masse, lord 
of Sauvet. The ancestors of Madame ‘lurrettin held the mar- 
quisate of Saluzzo. Four children were the fruits of this union, 
of whom one only survived, presently to be named more particu- 
larly. In 1664, Turrettin published against the Papists, and in 
vindication of the Reformed. In 1666 he issued his disquisitions 
concerning the Satisfaction of Christ, which are reprinted in 
these volumes. In 1674 he set forth his great work on Theolo- 
gy. It is said that he was very reluctant to give it to the 
press, and that he did so only in compliance with letters from 
the learned in all parts of Reformed Christendom. In the 
same year were published his sermons, which were received 
with great applause; of these we have not been able to procure 
a copy- In 1687, he published on the necessity of Secession 
from Rome, and on other important points. 

The later years of Turrettin were embittered by the dis- - 
tresses and persecutions of his reformed brethren, in Piedmont 
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and France. It will be remembered, that in 1685 the Edict of 
Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV, in consequence of which 
hundreds of churches were demolished, and Protestantism was 
driven.from the kingdom. But for these distresses of a sympa- 
thetic soul he may be said to have had a happy old age. He 
was scarcely ever ill, if we except a few attacks of acute disease. 
On the 24th of September, having risen before day, he wrote a __ 
number of letters, and was about to write others to Heidegger — 
and Jurieu. He engaged in conversation with friends till about 
ten o’clock, when he was suddenly seized with violent pains. 
He caused his sister Madame Pictet to be sent for. 'T'o Profes- 
sor Pictet he expressed his readiness to die, but said that the 
excruciating pains did not suffer him to pray as he would; yet 
that he knew in whom he had believed. He uttered many . 
scripture passages, and among these one from the 38th Psalm, 
“O Lord rebuke me not in thine anger, &c.,” which he had, a 
few days before, expounded, in the Italian congregation. Upon 
his only son, he solemnly enjoined these four things; the care of 
the church, if he should ever be called to it; the love of truth; 
humility; andcharity. He was visited by his relative, Dr. Michel 
Turrettin, Pastor and Oriental Professor, to whom he declared 
his faith and hope, and committed the solemn care of the church. 
His charges and exhortations were numerous. His countenance 
was expressive rather of triumph than of death. When his 
agony increased some of those who stood by reminded him of his 
last sermon, on the words, “ Let us come boldly to the throne of 
grace :” he cried, as if impatient, Hamus, eamus ! Shortly after 
he slumbered, and so died without a struggle, having attained 
the age of 64 years. 

Though not in necessary connexion with the work under re- 
view, we shall now devote a little attention to another equally 
distinguished member of this family, and son of the preceding. 
Joun AtpHonso 'l'urrertin, the first of the name, was born 
August 13, 1671. In early youth he showed his bent towards 
literature, and that graceful attractiveness which characterized 
him through life. It is pleasing to remember, that he gained 
the marked attention of Burnet, afterwards bishop of Salisbury, 
who was at that period resident at Geneva. Being bereft of his 
father in 1687, when he was about sixteen; he then fell under 
the care of such preceptors as Louis Tronchin, Calandrini, and 
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Pictet. 'Tronchin once said, “This boy begins where others 
leave oif’ It was in that day thought an indispensable part of 
education to travel. Alphonso made a tour through Holland, 
which was then the garden of theological learning. He was 
brought into acquaintance with Perizonius, Braun, Spanheim, 
Le Clerc, Bayle, Superville, Jurieu, Basnage, de Beauval, 
| laude, and Saurin. According to the custom of the age, he 
maintained Latin theses, when at Leyden, in 1692. Passing 
over to England, where William of Orange had now been 
some years in power, young ‘Turrettin visited Cambridge and 
was made acquainted with Sir Isaac Newton; to whom he 
was perhaps the first to apply those words of Bacon: Parwm 
philosophiae naturalis homines inclinare in atheismum, at alti- 
orem scientiam eos ad religionem circumagere. Renewing his 
acquaintance with Burnet he was through him admitted to the 
company of Whitby, Floyd, Wake and Tillotson. In 1693, he 
went to Paris, where he was introduced to Bossuet, Huet, Big- 
non, Mabillon, Malebranche, Baillet, Fontenelle, and Longerue. 
He was admitted to the ministry about the year 1694. Alphonso 
Turrettin was a preacher of unusual powers, being, like his 
father, equally at home in French, Latin and Italian. With the 
single exception of Calvin, it is probable that Geneva had no 
greater master of Latinity. It is recorded, that he also ven- 
tured to preach in English. 

In 1697, Alphonso Turrettin was called to the new chair of 
Ecclesiastical History. His lectures in this department resulted 
in his Compendium of Church History, in 1733. After his in- 
auguration he made himself acquainted with most of the great 
men of the Swiss churches; among whom were Werenfelsius, 
Ostervald, Crousaz. When in 1713 Barbeyrac the jurist transla- 
ted Tillotson’s Sermons, he dedicated them to J. Alph. Turrettin. 
In 1705, he succeeded the venerable Tronchin, in the chair of 
theology. 

By a process of change, which has been not unfrequent, John 
Alphonso was as inferior to his father‘in vigour as he was superior 
to him in elegance. His whole theological tendency was marked 
by a fascinating liberalism, verging on what was latitudinarian. 
Very stern Calvinism, and a formal scholastic method, had pre- 
vailed in Geneva, and these were made still stronger, after the 
Synod of Dort. But looser sentiments were beginning to pre- 
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vail; the remote precursors of that neology which has since 
reigned. The body of the clergy became restiff under the 
creed, or formulaire, which was from time to time imposed. 

‘hough we have not found it in books, we have been informed 
by the venerable Mr. Gallatin, himself a native of Geneva and 
a relative of the Turrettins, that when in 1706, J. Alphonso 
proposed the abrogation of the formulaire, it was, beyond what 
was expected, adopted unanimously. This formula consensus 
had then been in use about forty years.* During these periods of 
change, Turrettin’s eager zeal for the evangelical union of Chris- 
tians kept him in correspondence with men of different creeds 
and countries; with Jaquelot, Placette, Jablonski, Noltens, L’En- 
fant, Beausobre, and Magliabecchi. His dread of controversy, 
and his philosophical and tasteful pursuits, conduced to make him 
sink minor differences, and to give prominency to the truths in 
which many classes agree. Hence he contributed little or no- 
thing to the elucidation of nice points in dogmatic theology, 
while he was one of the greatest writers of the age, upon na- 
tural religion and the external defences of Christianity. His 
copious and classical diction gave a charm to his writings which 
secured perusal and applause beyond the pale of Calvinistic 
bodies, and under this temptation he devoted himself to history 
to exegesis and to elegant letters. It was only a mode of the 
same influence which is perceptible in Grotius, and which at an 
earlier day had driven Le Clerc from Geneva; for, strange as it 
may seem, it is true, that before the abrogation of the formula, 
the land of the Synod of Dort was more tolerant than Geneva. 
The union of Protestants was very near his heart ; on this sub- 
ject he repeatedly published. The works of John Alphonso 
Turrettin are extant in three large quarto volumes of uncom- 
mon beauty, but copies are exceedingly rare, even in Geneva. 
Some of the subjects are these: Ecclesiastical History ; Com- 
mentary on the Romans; T'welve Dissertations on Natural 
Theology, a great work, of which the philosophical elegance can 
scarcely be too much lauded; Essays and Orations, on Theolo- 
gical Pacification; the Dissensions of Protestants; the Peace of 
Europe ; the Adulterations of Christianity ; Fundamental Arti- 


* Miscellanea Groningana, Tom. II, fasc. 1, p. 166, 167. 
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cles in Religion ; Cloud of Witnesses for Peace among Protes- 
tants.* 

The family of the Turrettins was not continued very far in 
the direct line of our theologians. Of Francis the only son who 
lived to have issue was John Alphonso, who had a son anda 
daughter. Of these, the son, Mark Turrettini, born in 1712, 
became the father of one son, John Alphonso the second, who 
was born in 1735, and died without issue. 

Other collateral branches, however, produced persons of note, 
and are continued to this day. Before we dismiss the subject, 
we will make record of a few of these. ‘lhe father of our au- 
thor had a younger brother Joun, who took the name of Tur- 
RETTINI DE T'uRRETTIN, in 1631. He was one of the Council 
of Sixty and had a numerous progeny. It was his son, Micuen 
TuRRETTINI DE ‘TurRETTIN, who was pastor and professor of 
oriental languages; he was born in 1646. The son of this Mi- 
chel, named Samvuet Turrettini DE Turrertin, born in 1688, 
was also pastor and professor of theology. A grandson of Mi- 
chel, by another son, was professor of philosophy; his name was 
Gipveon, and he died in 1782. Albert Turrettini, son of the last 
named was syndic of Geneva as late as 1815. Joun James 
‘TurRettinI, brother of Gideon the professor, was born in 1727, 
and was professor of law. It should seem that the Turrettins 
now living in Geneva, are chiefly descendants of John 'Turret- 
tini de Turrettin, the uncle of our author. From what has 
now been stated, the reader will perceive that the family of 
Turrettini gave to the Academy of Geneva no less than seven 
professors. 

It is not our purpose to dwell on the character of Francis 
Turrettin as a theologian. His adherence to the received doc- 
trine of the Reformed church is so uniform and strict, that 
there is no writer who has higher claims as an authority as to 
what that doctrine was. His distinguishing excellence is per- 
spicuity and discrimination. His intellect was admirably fitted 
and trained for perceiving and stating the real principles in- 


* The titles of Prof. Turrettin’s French works are subjoined. 1. Defense de 
la Dissertation sur les Articles fondamentaux contre Mr. de Bionens. 2. Ser- 
mons: sur la Charité, 1696; sur le Jubilé de la Reformation de Zurich, 1719 ; 
etc., etc. For most of the facts our authority is that rare work, the Miscellanea 
Groningana: 12mo. Groningen. 1739. , 
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volved in theological questions. He furnishes the best illus- 
tration within our knowledge of the maxim, gui bene distinguit 
bene docet. 'To this primary excellence he added an admirable 
judgment, which is,evinced in the characteristic moderation of 
his opinions, and the general soundness of his arguments. His 
method is simple and logical. Under every head he begins 
with the Status Questionis, and with discriminating accuracy, 
frees the subject in debate from all adventitious matter, and 
brings out the precise point to be considered. ‘Then follows his 
arguments in numerical order, each distinct and in logical suc- 
cession, in support of the position which he advocates. 'T'o this 
series of arguments succeeds the Fontes Solutionwm, or answers 
to objections, which often furnish examples of as pithy and dis- 
criminating replies as are any where to be met with. There is 
scarcely a question which our divines have been discussing as 
American discoveries, which the student will not find settled, or 
at least considered, in the perspicuous pages of Turrettin. His 
chapter De Libero Arbitrio we should prefer putting into the 
hands of a student, to any other treatise on the will, of the same 
size, within our knowledge. 

We may justly congratulate the American public on the ac- 
quisition of so beautiful an edition, at so reasonable a price. 
The more ornate copies show weil in any collection of elegant 
volumes. Though we covet more margin, we know the de- 
mands of economy, and cannot expect the old-time luxury of 
large-paper copies. ‘The old quartos were full of typographi- 
cal errors; these, we are assured, have been carefully corrected, 
under the superintendence of the Rev. Dr. Cunningham, of 
Edinburgh. We would earnestly enjoin on every theological 
student the duty of saving money, to purchase a work which 
has long been almost inaccessible, and which is a library in 
itself. Young ministers who have any Latin, and who are not 
oppressed with undue fears of learning in the ministry, will 
need no counsel from us on this topic. Pious laymen, who wish 
to promote sound learning and to erect a barrier against the 
new divinity, should consider the good which may be done by 
presenting copies of this standard work to indigent ministers or 
parochial libraries. We were once told by Chief Justice Ewing, 
whose name we cannot write without love and reverence, that 
it was the uniform practice of Mr. Justice Washington, to read 
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through the whole of Blackstone’s Commentaries once a year; 
and that he did so to give consistency, method and unity, to all 
the otherwise scattered and heterogeneous acquisitions of the 
year. We entertain no doubt, that a similar practice with re- 
gard to the equally logical and more commanding system of Tur- 
rettin, would do more for a masculine theology and an energetic 
pulpit, than cart loads of religious journals, epitomes from. the 
German, and occasional sermons. 


Art. VI—The Power of the Pulpit. By Gardiner Spring, 

D.D. New York: 1848. 

Ir is highly creditable to Dr. Spring’s published writings, 
that they command a ready sale, and reach a large circle of 
readers, without any thing, either in their plan or execution, to 
excite or gratify a morbid curiosity. The topics treated for the 
most part are familiar, and the mode of treatment, though 
elaborate, by no means either startling or seductive. ‘Their 
success must therefore be ascribed to the general soundness of 
their author’s views, and still more to his weight of character 
and eminent position. 

_'To this general statement, the volume now before us is a 
partial exception.. From its first appearance, it attracted more 
attention than any of its predecessors, not only among Presby- 
terians, but in other churches, and this feeling of interest seems 
likely to continue and increase. But itis somewhat remarkable 
in this case, that the public curiosity has fastened on a single 
chapter near the close of the volume, and in its eagerness to 
feast on this, has, perhaps, done injustice to the rest. Whether 
this effect is owing to any thing peculiar in the actual position 
of the public mind, disposing it to feel a special interest in the 
subject of the chapter now in question, or to some superior viva- 
city and zeal displayed in that part of the work itself, we shall 
not venture to determine. But whatever be the cause, we 
cannot help believing that this chapter, if it had been published 
as a tract, apart from the highly respectable but less entertain- 
ing matter by which it is accompanied, would have had a cireu- 
lation, and perhaps an influence, beyond any of the author’s 
former publications. This indeed is no impossible result even 
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now, especially as the work, by a happy accident, has made its 
appearance at the very season most propitious to its practical 
effect and extended circulation. 

The foregoing statement will suffice to justify us in confining 
our attention to that portion of the work which has especially 
arrested the attention of the public, the rather as the subject 
therein treated is entitled to the most deliberate consideration, 
and abundantly sufficient to fill all the time and space we have 
at command. The subject of the twentieth chapter is the train- 
ing of men for the pulpit and the pastoral office in general. 
Dr. Spring avows his preference for the private method of 
theological education, by pastors, to the public or academical 
method now almost universally adopted in this country. His 
argument is reducible to these three propositions; that the 
ministry has sensibly deteriorated; that this deterioration has 
in part arisen from theological seminaries; and that this dete- 
riorating influence of seminaries is owing, in great measure, to 
the practice of making men professors who have had no pasto- 
ral experience. 

Our readers need not to be told that this isa most serious 
matter. Considered merely as a question of principle, it de- 
mands a grave consideration. But its importance becomes 
vastly greater when we look at the effects of a decision. If the 
doctrine of this chapter is true, if the impression which it is 
adapted and apparently designed to produce, should become 
general; then not only must those of our professors who have 
not been pastors, be dismissed from office, which would be a 
small matter, affecting only some two or three men in the whole 
church ; but all theological seminaries should at once be sup- 
pressed, and a large proportion of our churches would be con- 
strained to look upon their pastors as a dwarfed, degenerate race, 
tainted and crippled in their preparation for the sacred office. 
The first proposition, upon which the others rest, is vastly 
wider than the superstructure built upon it. If it be true, 
that the power of the pulpit is diminished and diminishing, 
whether the evil be imputed to professors or to pastors, to un- 
sanctified learning or to secular ambition, to Hebrew or to stock- 
Jobbing, the condemnation takes a fearful sweep. This whole 
argument against seminaries and non-pastoral professors, rests 
on the assumed degeneracy of the clergy. If they, on an ayer- 
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age, are better or even as well fitted for their work as their 
predecessors, the whole argument falls to the ground. Let it 
be distinctly understood that we are called to grapple with a 
question which concerns not one or two professors merely, but a 
whole generation of ministers and the churches which they un- 
dertake to serve. It is therefore a question of the highest in- 
terest which is here presented. Has the ministry degenerated, 
and if this must be conceded, is the deterioration to be referred 
to their academical training ? 

We shall scarcely be credited by those who have not read 
Dr. Spring’s book, when we say that there is no pretence of 
argument or evidence in support of his first and main proposi- 
tion. ‘The deterioration of the ministry is taken for granted, as 
a notorious or admitted fact. It is however neither notorious 
noradmitted. Nine out of ten, nineteen out of twenty, of all the 
intelligent men whom we ever heard speak on the subject, 
smile at the suggestion as an absurdity. They admit that names 
once adorned the church, to which we have none now to com- 
pare; just as history holds forth statesmen, orators, poets and 
artists, without any rivals of their fame in the present genera- 
tion. But the question relates to the general efficiency of the 
ministry, not to extraordinary men, at any time rare, and at 
no time the product of education, but the gift and messengers 
of God.- We do not hesitate to say that the great majority 
of competent judges regard the assertion that the ministry of 
our age and church, taken as a whole, are less qualified for their 
duties, less devoted, or less efficient, than their predecessors, 
taken as a whole, just as preposterous as the assertion that the 
arts, agriculture, and commerce of these United States have all 
retrograded during the last fifty years. Dr. Spring seems to 
have mistaken the unreflecting disposition, which is often in- 
dulged, to laud the past and detract from the present, as the ex- 
pression of a settled conviction resting on satisfactory evidence. 
This disposition is very strong in men of a certain age or of a 
particular temperament. To such men nothing is right, and 
nothing as it once was. The world, the country, morals, reli- 
gion, every thing which makes men good or happy, is on the 
wane. We have often heard men deplore the change which 
has occurred in the mode of travelling. When they were 
young it was a serious matter to go a a neighboring city ; 
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weeks were spent in preparation for the journey, and a solemn 
adieu was bid to wife and children. Then the family relation was 
duly cherished; people were not forever on the wing, disregard- 
ing domestic ties in their feverish pursuit of excitement. This 
is well enough for sentiment, but a very frail foundation for an 
argument against steamboats and railroads. In the medical con- 
vention recently held in Baltimore, an old gentleman rose and 
said that with all the progress of science, and all the improve- 
ments in medical education, they had no such physicians now 
ag when men were trained in a doctor’s shop, and practised with 
simples. No one, however, took this to heart, or proposed that 
medical schools, lectures, and hospital services should be given 
up. No one was led to doubt that the medical profession as a 
whole was better educated, and furnished better physicians than 
the domestic practitioners of a former generation. Why then 
in so grave a matter should the vague declamation which even 
good men often fall into, be made the foundation of formal argu- 
ment against the prevailing mode of theological education? Dr. 
Spring has erected his battery on quick-sand. He has taken 
for granted that which he ought to have proved. If the minis- 
try is not deteriorated, then all he has written in this chapter, 
is solemn declamation and mischievous misrepresentation. 
There are many causes which tend to produce this disposition 
to overrate the past and disparage the present. Men are apt to 
retain, in later life, the estimate of objects formed in childhood. 
The school-boy often looks upon the graduating student as a 
mature and even great man, and this impression may be cher- 
ished throughout life, especially when the opportunity of compar- 
ison with some acknowledged standard has been early lost. 
Names which we heard pronounced with reverence and admira- 
tion in our childhood, may still suggest the same associations, 
even in comparison with others more entitled to respect, but with 
which our acquaintance is more recent. Our whole point of 
view is changed. We naturally in our youth looked up to those 
so much our superiors in age and knowledge, whereas in ma- 
ture life, such a man as Dr. Spring can find few to whom his 
upward gaze can be directed. He sees only such as are on a 
level with himself or below him. Unconscious of the change 
which has been silently going on in himself, he is disposed to 
think there are now no such men as those whom he once rever- 
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enced. Besides this, the lapse of time produces an illusion per- 
fectly analogous to that of local distance. As the eye, in viewing 
a remote object, often discerns only what is bright and lofty, 
while every thing that is mean or offensive is concealed from 
view; so memory perpetuates the greatness and excellence of 
former generations, when these qualities really predominated ; and 
brings them into advantageous contrast with the present, where 
the good and evil appear mixed, and the evil, from a natural 
cause easily detected, even unduly prominent. Of the distinguished 
men of former days we know little more than excellencies; their 
foibles and faults are, in a great measure, lost to our view. 

The same illusion is promoted by the habit of confounding 
form with substance, and because the men of one age do not 
practise the same methods or exhibit the same aspect with their 
fathers, hastily concluding that they do not hold their principles, 
or labour in the same greatcause. One of the strongest proofs that 
the gospel is of God may be derived from the co-existence of im- 
mutable constancy in that which is essential, with indefinite 
flexibility in that which is dependent on change of time and cir- 
cumstances. Some of the worst practical errors have arisen from 
the vain attempt to make the gospel better than its author left it, 
by giving uniformity and stiffness to the very things which he 
designed should shape themselves to meet emergencies. 'T'o 
those who labour under this delusion, every change of form and 
method, even that which is essential to the efficacy of the system 
in existing circumstances, is regarded as a dangerous defection 
from ihe good old ways, and asa symptom of professional or 
personal degeneracy. 'Those, on the other hand, who believe 
that every age has something peculiar to itself, even in the ap- 
plication of the same unchanging truth to the production of the 
same result, are very little influenced by such proofs of deteriora- 
tion, and are even apt to think that if the good men, from whom 
they are accused of defection, were alive now, they would do 
the very things in which that defection is asserted to consist. 

Perhaps the greatest source of error on this subject, is the habit 
of judging of an age by a few conspicuous men. Dr. Spring 
and his single-minded converts are disposed to ask, Where are 
the men who can compare with Edwards, Whitefield and Davies ? 
So we may ask, Where are now to be found the equals of Bacon, 
Shakspeare and Milton? Does the absence of such men prove 
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that the Anglo-Saxons have degenerated, that society has retro- 
graded, or that our systems of education are worse now than in 
the age of Elizabeth or Charles? Men are apt without reflexion, 
to adopt this false standard of judgment. We sigh after such 
men as Edwards and Davies. Men of their generation were 
disposed to ask, Where are the Owens, the Howes, the Baxters 
and the Flavels of the age of the non-conformists? "That age in its 
turn asked, where are the Luthers and Calvins, the Melancthons 
and Farels of the Reformation period? And so on as long as 
men have been men. Homer was as contemptuous of the age 
in which he lived, as Dr. Spring can well be of the present gen- 
eration. Though there is this strong disposition thus to magnify 
the past, to judge it by the standard of its extraordinary men, 
Dr. Spring is the first writer, so far as we know, who has ven- 
tured to attack important existing institutions, on the vague im- 
pression of the degeneracy of his contemporaries, without first 
taking the trouble to prove that as a body they are in fact de- 
generate. 

If men are disposed to judge too favourably of the past, be- 
cause of a few great men, they are no less prone to pass unjust 
judgment on the present, because of a few marked cases with 
which they happen to be familiar. Instead of denying the exis- 
tence of such cases, let us honestly admit them; let us even allow 
them to be magnified and multiplied beyond the truth; but let 
us not consent that they shall be regarded as types and samples 
of the ministry at large. What if some of our young preachers 
are transcendental ? What if some of them do make too much 
parade of learning, or affect a philosophical abstraction, quite 
destructive of all practical efficiency ? What if some do babble 
about art and aesthetics, or write poetry for ladies’ magazines or 
albums? 'This no more justifies a sweeping condemnation of 
the whole contemporary race, than a like condemnation of our 
fathers would be justified, by showing that in their days, there 
were ministers whose talk was of bullocks, who made better 
butter than sermons, or whose interest in the funds was greater 
than their interest in religion. ‘There are always such exceptions 
in the best of times; at any one time they are apt to run in one 
mould. Great men and little men are alike apt to grow in 
clusters, or to shine in constellations. The succession: of such 
follies is like that of diseases, certain though inexplicable. If the 
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foibles of our less successful candidates are just now rather poetical, 
artistical, and philosophical, than agricultural, financial, or politi- 
cal, the change is perhaps not so much for the worse as some 
may imagine. At all events, the new sort should not suffer dis- 
advantage from the fact that the very nature of their weaknesses 
brings them more into public view, and more into contact with 
city congregations and the city clergy, than the weaker brethren 
of an earlier day, who hastened to withdraw themselves from 
public view in farms and stables, banks and brokers’ offices. If 
the young men of the present day are more apt to be Pharisees, 
to make broad their phylacteries and to sound a trumpet before 
them, this only puts them at a disadvantage in comparison with 
those ministerial Publicans, of other times, who used to sit at the 
receipt of custom, unobserved and unmolested. In a word, the 
devious paths by which young preachers go astray, are not one 
but many, and it does not follow that because one is crowded 
now, that no other has been crowded before, or will ever be 
again. Still less does it follow that because some of our young 
men are conceited, all of them are worthless; that because some 
do not know what they are in the pulpit for, “the pulpit,” asa 
general thing, “is less powerful than it was in the days of our 
fathers.” 

These suggestions are sufficient to show that the disposition 
to extenuate the present in comparison with the past, though 
natural, is not to be trusted. It is not confined to ministers in 
advanced life, nor is it restricted to the church ; lawyers, doctors, 
merchants, statesmen, are all prone to indulge it. It was quite 
as often manifested in past ages as at present, and if we confide 
in its dictates, we must conclude that not the ministry alone, but 
all professions, and all departments of society, are beyond mea- 
sure in a worse state now than they ever were before; because 
according to this view of matters, every age is worse than that 
which preceded it. 

We are not content however with merely showing that Dr. 
Spring has assumed what he ought to have proved, and that his 
assumption is unauthorized, due to a disposition easily accounted 
for, but a most unsafe guide, we go further and maintain that 
every thing is against the fundamental doctrine of this whole 
chapter. It is confessedly difficult to compare the present with 
past ages. We know the one far better than we know the 
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others. We cannot get any satisfactory standard of comparison, 
or appeal to any competent and authoritative judge. Still all 
the evidence is against the assumption on which Dr. Spring has 
founded his argument. All probability is against it. Has not 
the country advanced, not only in population, but in agriculture, 
in commerce and the arts? Has not the general improvement 
and the intellectual progress of the people, been uninterrupted 
during the last fifty years? Has not education become more 
and more widely diffused, taking the country as a whole? Have 
not our schools, academies and colleges been greatly multiplied, 
and greatly elevated, so that those who graduated at some of our 
colleges thirty years ago, could hardly now be admitted to the 
lower classes of the institutions of which they are the alumni ? 
Has not the demand of the people for superior cultivation and 
attainments in all public servants, greatly increased ? and has 
not professional education made a corresponding progress? Have. 
not medical science and medical training advanced? Has not, 
in short, the whole country been going forward in all the forms 
of life? If these questions must be answered affirmatively, and 
we know no one who would deliberately give a negative reply 
to any one of them, then it would be a most startling and unac- 
countable fact, if the ministry alone, in the midst of this univer- 
sal progress, were either stationary or degenerated. We do not 
believe it. In the absence of all proof, and without even the 
pretence of argument in support of this deterioration, to take it 
for granted as a conceded fact, is as gross a sin against logic as 
was ever committed. How isit with the church? has the church 
been going backward for the last fifty years? On the contrary 
have not all denominations of Christians, our own among others, 
made astonishing progress during that period? Have not our 
churches been multiplied, our members, ministers, presbyteries, 
synods, increased beyond all example? The Presbyterians in 
this country have risen in that time from three synods to thirty 
embracing some three thousand ministers. They have now 
near four thousand churches, and more than three hundred thou- 
sand communicants. 'The contribution for religious purposes are 
not less than six hundred thousand dollars annually, in addition 
to the amount paid for the support of the ministry, building 
churches, and the numerous contributions not included in our 
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ecclesiastical statistics.* Since the disruption of our church in 
1838, our own division, then little more than one half, is in all 
respects nearly equal to what the whole then was. This rapid 
extension of the church, this increase of her resources and effi- 
ciency, is not something merely outward; it is the manifestation 
of a corresponding increase of inward life. No one can doubt 
that there has been an elevation in the general standard of piety, 
liberality and efficiency, corresponding in a good degree, to this 
vast increase of numbers. Dr. Spring, we presume, will not 
assert, in the face of all this evidence of progress, that the church 
has really been going backward. And if he admits that the 
church has thus rapidly advanced and is still advancing, is he 
prepared to say that the ministry is deteriorated? Is he willing 
to maintain such a solecism as that a church may be prosperous in 
all that is good, increasing in numbers, in efficiency, in purity, in 
orthodoxy, and its ministry be getting worse and worse? This 
cannot be. He must either maintain that the church in this 
country is going down, decreasing in all that is good, or he must 
retract the reproach which he has cast on a whole generation of 
his brethren. 

We appeal not only to this progress of the church in proof that 
the ministry is not deteriorated, but we ask whether there ever 
was a time when the ministry of the Presbyterian and of other 
churches stood higher, in public estimation, than they do at 
present ? Do they not take their stand in the first rank of the 
educated men of the country? Are they not among the foremost 
in all works of literary, benevolent and religious enterprise? Is 
not their character for purity, sincerity and devotion as elevated 
as that of any body of ministers of equal number in the world ? 
Ts not the influence of the church which they represent and guide, | 
far greater for all good purposes than it ever was before in any 
period of our history? Where is the rampant infidelity of the 
last generation—where are we to look for evidence that the 
kingdom of Satan is here pressing the church into a corner? It 


* These statements are not meant to be precise, exactness for the purpose in 
view is not necessary. The statistics of our own part of the church, as given in 
1847, include the following particulars—Synods 22, Presbyteries 118, Candidates 
343, Ministers 1713, Churches 2376, Additions to the communion of the church, 
13,274; whole number of communicants reported, 179,453 ; contributions for re- 
ligious purposes $310,164. Newly organized churches reported to the Board of 
of Missions, 70. 
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is only a few months since one of the most influential high- 
church and tory organs of Great Britain, said it was a conceded 
fact, that Christianity had a more extensive influence, a deeper 
hold on the public mind in America, than in any other country in 
the world. We maintain that.all these facts are utterly inconsis- 
tent with Dr. Spring’s theory, and are a complete refutation of 
the whole argument of his twentieth chapter. If the church in 
this country is really thus increasingly influential, then it cannot 
be true that the ministry is degenerated. 

We might appeal on this subject to other sources of proof. We 
might, if the thing were proper, take presbytery by presbytery 
through our church and compare the present members with their 
predecessors. In some individual cases the comparison might be 
favourable to the men of the last generation, but in the general, it 
would beyond doubt be the reverse. In looking around us we 
can hardly fix on a congregation whose present pastor is not 
decidedly in advance of his predecessor of the last generation, 
not only in scholarship, but in devotion to his work, and in effi- 
ciency. ‘There is not a church which has not greatly increased 
in numbers and in liberality. In very many of them more is now 
given twice over for benevolent purposes than was formerly paid 
for salaries, while the pastor’s support has been well nigh doubled. 
The average of scholarship, cultivation and efficiency has been 
greatly elevated. While thirty or forty years ago, we had a few 
eminent men, we have now a multitude of ministers of highly 
respectable talents and attainments. Acquisitions then rare, are 
now common. Where there was then one Hebrew scholar, 
there are now hundreds; where there was then here and there 
a well-read theologian, it is now rare to find a Presbyterian min- 
ister who is not a well educated man. We may take any 
other standard of comparison, and the result will be the same. 
We may refer to the records of the church for instances of minis- 
terial delinquency, and see whether they are more or less numer- 
ous now than formerly. We may refer to the amount of labour 
performed ; to the numbers brought into the church; to the efforts 
made for the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom; to the band 
of domestic and foreign missionaries; to the self-denial and suffer- 
ings cheerfully or patiently endured by the younger ministers of 
this generation. Are these the men to be held up as a degenerate 
race? Are the mass of the present generation of ministers, who 
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are bearing the church onward with such wonderful success, and 
on whose labours God has looked with such marks of his favour, 
are they to be reproached as a generation of pigmies? We have 
no faith and little patience for such representations as those in 
which Dr. Spring has indulged, and on which he founds his ar- 
gument. So far from the ministry having degenerated, the 
reverse is obviously the fact. As a class they have advanced 
in education, in devotion to their work, in their efficiency, and in 
their usefulness. We appeal to the progress and increasing influ- 
ence of the church, as undeniable evidence of the truth of the 
assertion. "The clergy, as a body, have now a higher character, 
and a better and a wider influence than the clergy of this country 
ever before attained. We do not ascribe this rapid increase of 
the church, and this improvement in the ministry to theological 
seminaries. ‘That is not our argument. We are acting on the 
defensive. Dr. Spring says the ministry has degenerated, and 
therefore theological seminaries do harm. We say the ministry 
has not degenerated, it has vastly improved. If this is true, Dr. 
Spring’s argument falls to the ground. 

Here we might rest the matter. Dr. Spring’s three propo- 
sitions are, ihe ministry has degenerated; seminaries are the 
cause of this degeneracy; non-pastoral professors are the great 
cause of this evil influence of seminaries. If the first of these 
propositions is disposed of, as without any violent breach of 
modesty we may assume to be the fact, the others collapse of 
themselves. We feel, however, impelled to go on, and examine 
our author’s mode of reasoning in their support. 

Suppose that we admit that the ministry has deteriorated and 
the whole church degenerated since the institution of theologi- 
cal seminaries, does it thence follow that seminaries are the 
cause of these great evils? Is post hoc ergo propter hoc a logi- 
cal mode of reasoning ? Wecomplain of Dr. Spring’s argument 
as undiscriminating and unphilosophical. There have ever been 
periods of rising and falling in every church. The proximate 
causes of these changes are generally numerous, and often difficult 
to detect, and subtle in their operation. It is only for superficial de- 
clamation on a platform that it answers, to fix on some one fact 
and make it bear the whole responsibility. If we are to credit 
our anniversary orators, we must believe that the particular 
evil they assail, or the particular good they advocate, is the 
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cause of all the good or evil in the world. This mode of argu- 
ing does not suit a grave discussion, designed to lead to impor- 
tant practical results. The highly educated, orthodox, and 
spiritual clergy who accompanied the early settlers in New 
England, were gradually succeeded by a race of ministers lax 
in doctrine and worldly in spirit. After the times of Edwards, 
there was a gradual reaction and revival, until a new race of 
orthodox and devoted men appeared upon the stage. These 
changes took place under the same system of ministerial train- 
ing. In Scotland, without any change in their system of theo- 
logical education, the Melvilles and Hendersons were succeeded 
by the Moderates, and the Moderates again by the Chalmers, 
the Cunninghams and Candlishes of the present day. The men of 
the Free Church were trained under the very system which pro- 
duced the lukewarm errorists of the preceding generation. So 
it was in France and in Geneva. The institutions founded by 
Calvin and which sent forth a succession of devoted pastors, 
without any change in their organization, produced their de- 
generate successors. ‘lhe rationalists of Germany have been 
brought up on the same plan as that under which the strictly 
orthodox ministers of the seventeenth century were educated. 
What if some one, in the days of Scotch degeneracy, had argued 
as Dr. Spring does now. The ministry of this age are far in- 
ferior to their predecessors; therefore our system of ministerial 
training is all wrong. He might be met by another logician of 
the same class, at a later period, arguing that because the self- 
sacrificing and efficient ministers of the Free church were 
trained in the Scotch universities, that system must be the best 
in the world. 'Thus we should have the same system proved to 
be both good and bad. A mode of reasoning which leads to con- 
tradictory conclusions must be fallacious. If therefore the min- 
istry of our generation were even as degenerate as Dr. Spring 
assumes it to be, it would not follow that seminaries are the 
cause of that degeneracy. There are other influences which 
bear on the character of the ministry, besides the mode of their 
theological training. It is not enough to show that the deteriora- 
tion is subsequent to the institution of seminaries, to justify throw- 
ing the responsibility on them. Admitting then, for argument’s 
sake, the deterioration of the ministry, which however we utterly 
deny, Dr. Spring has not made good his case against seminaries. 
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This is far from being the only logical sin to be found in the 
chapter under review. Dr. Spring gives the whole matter up. 
After having painfully erected his house of cards, he pushes it 
down with his own hand, that no one else may have the pleasure 
of seeing the catastrophe. A large part of the chapter before us 
is consumed, not merely in asserting, but in proving, that the 
change in the mode of ministerial education has a necessary 
tendency to weaken the “power of the pulpit.” But near the 
close of his whole argument, the author, in a beautiful tribute to 
the senior professors of “ our seminaries,” speaks of them as hav- 
ing made and kept those seminaries what they are; he represents 
the evils which he had before described as still prospective and 
contingent on a time, “when the places they have so long occu- 
pied shall be occupied by men of no pastoral experience.” (p. 391.) 
Seminaries then as yet have done no harm. The virus has not 
yet begun to operate, and the melancholy influence which had 
been described as exercised by seminaries, was so viewed only 
in prophetic vision, as the future consequence of changes which 
may be entirely prevented. If the bias of ‘the system is still 
latent and inoperative after forty years of trial, may we not hope 
that it is imaginary, and that the deterioration of the ministry, if 
real, must be referred to some other cause? At any rate Dr. 
Spring cannot take both positions; seminaries have deteriorated 
the ministry ; and pastoral professors have prevented the evil in- 
fluence of those institutions. The latter of these assertions des- 
troys the former. 

There is in our author’s argument on this subject no wide and 
manly view of the whole field; no comparison of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the public and private systems of instruc- 
tion. There is nothing but a one sided exhibition of the matter 
in discussion, Advantages common to both methods are set 
down as peculiar to one; all evils are clustered on one side, and 
all virtues on the other. Among the advantages ascribed to the 
old method of instruction are the following: that the young men 
were not only listeners but enquirers, and were encouraged to be 
disputants ; that they took their turn in conducting worship; that 
they attended popular religious meetings; that they mingled in so- 
ciety, became acquainted with men and things, and acquired good 
manners. From this a stranger might be pardoned for inferring 
that at present, students are forbidden to ask questions, that their 
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disputatory propensities are carefully suppressed, that they are 
-never called upon to lead the prayers of others; that they never 
attend prayer meetings or religious lectures; that they are rigidly 
excluded from society; and that all this is the natural result of the 
seminary system. Such a stranger might well wonder to be 
told that even in the largest classes students are permitted to ask 
questions, with an unrestricted right of interrogation in private ; 
that many students spend even an undue proportion of their time 
in regular debates among themselves or in the presence of their 
teachers; that most of them habitually lead the devotions of their 
fellow students or of the families where they reside; that a 
multitude of sabbath schools, societies and lectures, have been 
maintained by them for more than thirty years; that they some- 
times labour in revivals not only singly but joitly and for weeks 
together; that they have as free access to company as they would 
have in a pastor’s house; and that the danger of excess, in this 
as well as other sources of enjoyment, is at least as great as that 
of abstinence or privation. 

The truth is, Dr. Spring draws upon his own imagination. 
The real evils and dangers of seminaries he does not touch, while 
those which he ascribes to them, they who have better means 
of knowledge, see to be imaginary. He directs his battery 
against a figment of his own creation. We do not pretend to 
know what Andover may have been in the first years of its ex- 
istence; but we certainly know of nothing now corresponding to 
the picture here presented. 'T'o those who are actually engaged 
in the course of study at any of our institutions, the light in which 
they are here presented must be almost ludicrous. Some of them 
will certainly be surprised to learn that the great evils of the 
system are monastic seclusion and excessive learning. It does 
not seem to have occurred to Dr, Spring as possible that foppery, 
idleness, frivolity, could ever gain an entrance into such a body, 
and that while he is solemnly deprecating an undue devotion to 
scholastic lore, the teachers to whose influence he thinks the 
evil owing, may be vainly striving to impart the elementary 
ideas of theology to some of these supposed recluses. He little 
imagines that while he is scared at the evils of scholasticism and 
the neglect of practical interests, a large part of the student’s . 
time in most of our seminaries is spent in the manwuvring of 
committees and societies, bearing directly on the great benevolent 
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enterprises of the day. We make no attempt to hide or palliate 
what we regard as evil tendencies, because we wish to show how 
perfectly unlike they are to those which exist in Dr. Spring’s 
ideal seminary, and at the same time to illustrate the utter in- 
sufficiency of pastoral experience, however long and otherwise 
successful, to supply the knowledge of facts without the trouble 
of investigation. 

In comparing the advantages of the two methods, Dr. Spring 
connects some things in the relation of cause and effect, which 
we should scarcely have expected to see joined together. He 
says, for example, that students of theology, under the old regime, 
were taught less than they are now, but studied more, thought 
more, wrote more, (p. 393.) Does he mean to say the first of 
these produced the others? Was it because “their minds were 
not so richly furnished,” that “they were better disciplined”? 
Was it because they had “less learning and fewer attainments,” 
that “they were abler men, abler casuists, abler polemics, abler, 
more instructive, and more practical and acceptable preachers of 
the gospel”? We do not now ask for the proof of this unqualified 
assertion; but we do ask for the philosophy of the fact, for some 
explanation of the nexus between any of these pairs of phrases, 
beyond Dr. Spring’s affirmation that “the consequence was” so 
and so. Perhaps he will be gratified to learn that under the 
new system also, there are men whose minds are not richly 
furnished, who have little learning and few attainments, who 
hear few lectures and transcribe none at all, and who may there- 
fore be expected to have minds better disciplined, to be abler men, 
abler casuists, abler polemics, abler, more instructive, and more 
practical and acceptable preachers of the gospel, than their more 
conscientious and “ scholastic” brethren. 

Another misapprehension under which our author appears to 
iabour is, that the course of study is unbroken, a continuous im- 
prisonment of three years in duration. Whereas the truth is that 
in all our seminaries the exercises are suspended for more than 
three months of the year, and that a large proportion of the stu~- 
dents spend this interval in active labour, as teachers, colporteurs, 
missionary preachers to the boatmen on our waters, and in other 
destitute fields. The amount of time thus spent is constantly in- 
creasing, and even those who do not thus employ themselves, 
are usually visiting their friends and getting a glimpse of civilized 
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society before returning to their savage keepers, scholastic studies, 
and monastic cells.* 

The want of pastoral supervision is lamented as another crying 
evil of the seminary system. It is obvious that so far as this evil 
exists it is the fault of the men who conduct the system, and not 
of the system itself. There is nothing to prevent such supervi- 
sion, but every thing to favour it. We are very far from saying 
that our professors are as faithful in the discharge of this duty as 
they ought to be; nay, itis with them as with pastors, some 
have a much better gift for that particular service than others, 
Still we should risk little in saying that more confidential inter- 
course has often taken place between a single theological professor 
and his pupils in a single week, than takes place between some 
city pastors and their large congregations in a year. 

Admitting the inconveniencies which more or less attend the 
present system of instruction, does that prove it to be worthless? 
Is there any method of improvement which involve no sacrifice 
of something good, at least for a time? Every hour of study 
carries with it the abandonment of some amusement. 'The boy 
sent from home to school or college loses for a time and frequent- 
ly forever the advantage of domestic culture and parental disci- 
pline. But who proposes to abolish schools and colleges on that 
account? And yet because the theological student, during his 
course of study, cannot be at home, or in the parsonage, or in 
society, or any where else but at his book, the system is a bad 
one. With equal reason might a man refuse to take, a sea voy- 
age for fhis health, because he cannot ride on horseback or fre- 
quent public libraries on ship-board. The simple question is, 


* In the address of Dr. Hopkins, delivered at the recent Anniversary of the 
Tract Society it is stated that “ during the past year one hundred and six students 
connected with seventeen theological seminaries and colleges, had employed their 
vacation in colporteur labours among the destitute with a summary of results as 
follows: Whole number of families visited, 39.947 ; families conversed and prayed 
with, 21,461 ; number of volumes sold, 42,644; number of volumes distributed 
gratuitously in destitute households, 10,021, besides 712,000 pages of Tracts:< 
number of prayer meetings held or public meetings addressed 931; number of 
families destitute of all religious books, 4,271; families of Roman Catholics or 
other errorists, 3,157; families destitute of the scriptures, 1,952, of whom 1,776 
were supplied.” This is only one of the societies in whose service such students 
find employment, Many are engaged in the service of the American Sunday 
School Union, the Bethel Society, and similar associations. ‘The labour thus em- 


ployed is very great, and the opportunity of culture in practical knowledge is by ne 
means inconsiderable. 
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whether the voyage is necessary for his health. If so, the objec- 
tions become puerilities. In like manner, if attendance on a 
seminary course is found to be the surest and most efficacious 
method of obtaining the necessary knowledge, to object that the 
man while there cannot be elsewhere, is as idle as it would be to 
object that sleeping hinders a man from eating, or that a servant 
sent upon an errand cannot at the same time ne at work at home, 

Closely connected with this fallacy i is that of finding fault with 
seminaries, because they do not in addition to their main design 
do some thing else which is desirable, but which they are 
not intended to accomplish. Thus we are told that students, 
after passing through a seminary, ought to acquire practical 
experience with a pastor. Very good. This might be an ex- 
cellent arrangement. We are no advocates for the prema- 
ture entrance of young men on the work of the ministry; the 
more of all kinds of useful discipline and experience they can ob- 
tain the better. If those having the authority choose to adopt 
this plan, or to make the course longer and narrower, as in Scot- 
land, by employing half the year in study and the other half in 
pastoral apprenticeship, the seminaries are the last quarter whence 
any objection would be heard. But until some such arrange- 
ment is effected, it is no more just to charge seminaries with not 
doing their own work first and something else afterwards, than 
it would be to blame colleges because they do not teach their 
undergraduates theology or law or medicine. 

Another injustice of the same kind but more serious, is the at- 
tempt io throw on seminaries the responsibility of acts performed 
or not performed by presbyteries. ‘The seminaries of the church 
according to their very constitution are without ecclesiastical au- 
thority. This feature of the plan was guarantied by the As- 
sembly to the churches, as its records show. No Theological 
Faculty can take a single step towards the licensure or ordina- 
tion of a student. The power of the Presbyteries, in this re- 
spect, is absolute, and their responsibility undivided. If they 
see fit to relax the rigour of their requisitions or the thorough- 
ness of their examinations in the case of seminary students, let 
them see to it, and answer for it to the church and to themselves, 
but let them not attempt to justify their neglect by sharing 
their responsibility with others. Dr. Spring asserts, not only in 
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his own name, but in that of his whole presbytery, “that but 
for the fact that they have spent three years in pursuing their 
theological course, and but for the recommendation of their pro- 
fessors, not a few of them would have been refused their license 
to preach the gospel.” (p. 388.) We doubt very much if a 
single instance has occurred, within the last ten years, in which 
the Presbytery of New York has been induced to license any 
man on either of the grounds here stated. What individual 
professors may have done, we know not; but we do know that 
the faculty of the Princeton Seminary, at least, gives no such 
recommendations. So far from its being the case that students 
are passed because they have completed a three years’ course 
of study, they are almost always licensed long before its close, 
and sometimes in direct opposition to the wishes of their teach- 
ers. For a course of years the Princeton professors struggled 
hard against the practice of allowing undergraduates to be li- 
censed; and now that they have been compelled to yield, it is 
certainly hard that they should be made to bear the blame of 
that which they so long strove vainly to prevent. 

There is only one point more, in Dr. Spring’s attack on 
Seminary education, as the cause of ministerial deterioration, 
which we think it worth while to notice. This is his strange 
idea, that the system is a new one and peculiar to America, a 
kind of rash experiment which has been going on among our- 
selves for less than half a century. What does he mean by 
Seminaries? If he means our schools of theology with all 
their minute details of organization and instruction, his argu- 
ments can only be applied to one, for no two are in these re- 
spects alike. If, on the other hand, he means the practice of 
assembling students of theology at one place, to pursue their 
studies under a distinct class of professors, then we do not un- 
derstand his representing as a new experiment what has always 
existed in the Reformed churches since the Reformation. That 
he is not unaware of the historical fact, is clear from his allusions 
to the practice of the German, Genevese, and Scotch, as to their 
choice of professors. The only way in which we can account 
for this misrepresentation is by supposing that our author means 
to call the system new, in reference merely to the early practice 
of the American churches. But he might as well call cities an 
American invention, because none existed in our first colonial 
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settlements. Tis is not a mere error of expression; it affects 
the author’s view of the whole question, by leading him to look 
upon the infant state of our colonial churches, during which the 
European modes of education, though desired, were unattaina- 
ble, as a deliberate rejection of those modes. ‘'T’o this infant 
state he seems to wish we could return, althoygh he reck- 
ons it, for reasons not by any means conclusive, now impos- 
sible. He might as well argue against General Assemblies 
as an unsuccessful American experiment, because we had 
none when our whole church was confined to the Philadelphia 
Presbytery. As soon as that presbytery reached the requisite 
dimensions, it divided and became a synod; and as soon as that 
synod became too unwieldy, it resolved itself into several, and con- 
stituted an Assembly, not as an American invention, but exactly 
on the old Presbyterian model. In like manner our enlightened 
fathers, when their grammar schools were no longer sufficient, 
established colleges, with a specific view to ministerial education ; 
and when these no longer answered the enlarged wants and ex- 
pectations of the age, professional seminaries were added to com- 
plete the system, not asa new invention, but in zealous emula- 
tion of all the Reformed churches in the old world, every one of 
which, so far as we know, has its theological faculty. - To compare 
the state which we have reached with that at which we set out, is 
to argue that because we do not like the present fashion of men’s 
clothes, we will return to those we wore in infancy. If any 
should insist upon this change, the rest would be apt to say as 
Voltaire said in answer to Rousseau’s panegyric on a state of 
nature, that although he felt an irresistible desire to return to 
it he was now quite too old to think of going on all fours again. 
This argument against seminaries is but a revival of the dis- 
cussion about the comparative advantages of public and private 
education. If a boy could be thoroughly educated at home, it 
might be well to keep him there, but as this is impossible, col- 
leges are deemed essential. Although there are evils incident 
to a public education, yet there are also evils connected with the 
private plan, so that even if the education it secured were equal 
to that obtained in a college, there still might be great doubt 
which should be preferred. But as it is evident that few parents 
or tutors can give a boy the advantages to be derived from a 
college with its corps of professors, its apparatus and libraries. 
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no one now hesitates to encounter for his child the dangers in- 
cident to a public edueation. It is the same with regard to 
seminaries. ‘There are evils incident to a public professional 
education, and there are also many incidental advantages con- 
nected with it, such as the collision of minds, the formation of 
friendships, similarity of views, sympathy and mutual confidence, 
é&ec. &c> On the other hand there are advantages and disad- 
vantages incident to the private method of theological training. 
It might be hard to strike the balance between these incidents 
of the two systems. The church, in adopting the Plan of the 
Seminaries at Princeton and in Allegheny, and giving the enum- 
eration of the benefits to be expected from them, clearly ex- 
pressed the conviction that even as to these incidental and 
subordinate matters, the advantage is on the side of the public 
method of education. But when we come to the main point, 
the professional training itself, there is an end of all competi- 
tion. Noone man engaged in the constant routine of pastoral 
duty, can be expected to do as much in the way of teaching as 
three or four men devoted exclusively to that work. You 
might as well expect a colonel of a regiment in the field to give 
a scientific education to his subordinate officers. He may be an 
abler man than any of the professors at West Point, but he has 
too much else to do, to be an efficient teacher. ‘The whole ques- 
tion really is whether a thorough education for the ministry is 
desirable. The Assembly and the church have decided this 
question. ‘They have said that the candidates for the ministry 
“must be familiar with the original languages of the Holy 
Scriptures ;” that they must be skilled in the interpretation of 
the sacred text; that they must be versed in the antiquities of 
the church; well acquainted with the evidences of our faith: 
well disciplined in theology, didactic, polemic and casuistic: 
well instructed in ecclesiastical history, and in the true prin- 
ciples of the organization and government of the church. To 
attain this end, they decided, as all other Reformed churches in 
the old world had done before them, and as all enlightened 
churches in this country, have done either before or since, to 
establish theological seminaries. ‘Those old enough to know 
any thing of the plan of pastoral instruction, deprecate the very 
thought of the church receding to that method. Men of extra- 
ordinary minds will work their way to eminence, under any sys- 
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tem; but for ordinary men it would be a ruinous change. The 
method formerly pursued was not uniform, different pastors hay- 
ing different plans. It was however very common for candi- 
dates to be licensed as soon as they left college, and then to put 
themselves under the direction of some minister. While under 
his care, they rode about the country “candidating,” the min- 
ister correcting their sermons, and directing their reading, until 
they got a call. This would last some three, six or twelve 
months. The education of the ministers of the last generation was 
received in college. All that followed, with rare exceptions, was 
their own work, after they began to preach. The proposal to 
revert to the old method is therefore virtually a proposal to dis- 
card all professional education for the ministry. 

Dr. Spring’s argument against seminaries is only an echo 
of the argument commonly urged against our national military 
academy, and will be responded to by the same class of men. 
Our fathers, it is said, fought the battles of the revolution with- 
outa scientific education,and where are the men to compare with 
them? 'The war, now through the mercy of God just brought 
to a close, has taught, we hope, the country the lesson, that it is 
a useless sacrifice of blood and treasure to rely on undisciplined 
valour in the day of battle. It was the scientifically educated 
officers of the army who achieved the late victories in Mexico, 
which have few parallels in the history of modern warfare. It 
is of no account to object that experience can not be learned at 
West Point. Very true. That is not what men go there to 
learn. They go there to learn what renders experience rapidly 
attainable ; to get the knowledge and training which enable 
men to turn everything to account in the hour of trial. It is no 
less vain to object that pastoral experience is not to be obtained 
ina theological seminary. 'That also is true. Such experience 
can be gained only in the pastoral office. But puta well educated 
and disciplined man into that office, and he will gain more expe- 
rience ina year than a man without education would gain ina life 
time. 

The real dangers and deficiencies of our seminaries have not 
been touched upon by Dr. Spring. They were not intended 
to give pastoral experience, but to give learning, to discipline 
the mind, to cultivate piety and the social affections, to bring a 
number of young men together to act upon each other, and to 
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become friends prepared to act heart and hand in the service of 
the Lord. The danger is not in the system but in the men. 
Everything depends, under God, on the professors. If they are 
not of the right kind, their influence on the students must be 
to the last degree injurious. If Dr. Spring had chosen to direct 
his battery to that quarter, he would have assailed the weak 
point; he would have found no disposition to resist; he would 
have awakened the consciousness of deficiencies and neglects, 
which must have stopped the mouths of most teachers at least ; 
and he would, at the same time, have called the attention of the 
church to the real point to be guarded. No one can estimate 
too highly the importance of vigilance as to the character of the 
men entrusted with the work of training the future ministers of 
the church; and no one can be so well aware of their short- 
comings as those who fill that office. We would honour Dr. 
Spring for every effort to arouse the church to a sense of its 
obligation as.to the conduct of its seminaries, but we deprecate 
as unjust and injurious all attempts to shake, to no good purpose, 
the well considered confidence which the church has placed in 
the system itself. 

We shall say very little on the third proposition which our 
author advocates, viz. that the evil influence of seminaries 
arises, in a great measure, from the practice of filling theologi- 
cal professorships with men who have no pastoral experience. 
We shall not do more, in reference to this point, than indicate 
some of the inaccuracies of fact and argument into which he 
has inadvertently fallen. He says, “It is a wise arrangement of 
the theological seminary of the Presbyterian church, that the 
professors shall be ordained ministers of the gospel.” (p. 379.) 
This rule, in Dr. Spring’s opinion, ought to be interpreted as 
meaning “stated pastors.” But however interpreted, and how- 
ever wise, no such rule exists. The only rule upon the subject 
is, that the Professor of Didactic and Polemic Theology shall be 
an ordained minister. And even this, we are assured by one 
who took an active part in the founding of the seminary, was 
originally so framed as to admit the appointment of a layman, 
if ordained before his actual induction into office. We do not 
mention this as a desirable arrangement, but simply to show the 
nature of the premises from which our author sometimes argues, 
and how widely he differs from the fathers he so much vener- 
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ates. This mistake is the more surprising in one who has for 
severalsyears presided in the Board of Directors, and is now 
providentially its highest officer, and who took an active part, 
within ten years, in the inauguration of a professor, who, at the 
time of his election was not even a licentiate, nor so much as a 
candidate for licensure, and who did not become an ordained 
minister until six months after he received his professional 
instructions from the lips of Dr. Spring himself. 

Our author’s argument from history is no less unfortunate. 
He admits the historical fact that some influential errorists 
“have been settled pastors before they became professors.” His 
answer is, “They were men who were good men and true, 
and who became corrupt after they left the pastoral office; 
if these things be done in the green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry?” (p. 399.) It seems then the great safeguard on 
which he relies is insufficient. It is not enough for a professor to 
have pastoral experience, his only security is continuing to be a 

-pastor. It happens, however, that almost all the great defections 
in seminaries have occurred in men who continued to be pastors 
while acting as professors. To hold these offices in plurality 
was the favourite plan of the Moderates in Scotland, which was 
opposed by the evangelical party, and has been repudiated by 
the Free Church. It was and still is the custom in Geneva. 
where Socinianism was gradually introduced and has so Jong 
reigned. It is acommon arrangement in Germany itself, whence 
Dr. Spring would gather his most impressive warnings. The truth 
is, he is leaning upon a broken reed. 'This dependence on any- 
thing external, as a security for the soundness of the seminaries or 
of the church, is very short-sighted. Unless, by the grace of God, 
piety and truth are upheld in the ministry generally, no such ex- 
ternal precautions are of any worth. Harvard did not aposta- 
tize until the pastors of Boston had departed fromthe faith. If 
God keeps the church pure, the seminaries cannot become cor- 
rupt. If the pastors continue faithful, the professors will be 
constrained humbly to follow their steps. 

To enforce his doctrine of the absolute necessity that every pro- 
fessor should have been a pastor, our author draws a most forbidd- 
ing picture of a professor without pastoral experience. Who sat 
for the portrait, or what may be the fidelity of the likeness, we do 
not presume to say. It has very much the appearance of a 
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fancy sketch. Things in nature are not all light or all shade. 
But Dr. Spring has painted the professor all darkness, and the 
pastor all light. It does not appear why every professor must 
be cold and dry, unacquainted with men, ignorant of the human 
heart, incapable of impressive, practical preaching; preferring 
learning to religion; whose sermons must be theological essays; 
whose commentaries, should he write any, must lack the right 
savour; whose reviews, and even whose experimental works, 
must want vitality. Has not our author mistaken the personal 
defects of some unfortunate professor, whom he had in his eye, 
for the essential characteristics of the whole class? One can- 
not see why a professor, by the grace of God, may not pos- 
sess some warmth of heart; why he may not gather from inter- 
course with hundreds of educated youth some knowledge of 
human nature; why he may not have frequent intercourse with 
other men; why his daily exposition of the scriptures to a body 
of candidates for the ministry may not come as near to real 
preaching as much that is often heard from the pulpit. In our 
younger days, we have often listened to theological lectures, 
which we regarded as means of grace; and have heard, even 
from German lips, truly devotional expositions of the scriptures. 
Dr. Spring’s view of the matter is very discouraging. Pro- 
fessors, we know, have been in the habit of regarding the evils 
he depicts, as personal faults, and not as inseparable from their 
office. And we suspect that if our author could only secure the 
appointment of truly humble, fervent men to our theological 
chairs, he would be rejoiced to find them infusing something of 
that savour into their instructions and sermons, which he seems 
to think belongs exclusively to pastors. 

Dr. Spring is very confident of his position. He says the 
more the thing is considered the more obvious will “the absur- 
dity” appear of putting men to train pastors, who have no pas- 
toral experience. This assertion, to a certain class of minds, 
will no doubt appear decisive. It is, however, precisely on a 
par with the assertion that it is absurd to set. men to train offi- 
cers for the army, who have never seen a battle—an absurdity 
practised with good effect by all the civilized nations of the world. 
It is found that men who never saw blood, can teach mathe- 
matics, engineering, gunnery and tactics; and our fathers were 
absurd enough to think that a man, who had not been a pastor, 
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might teach Hebrew, Exegesis, Theology or Church History. 
We do not undervalue pastoral experience. 'The more expe- 
rience a man has of any kind the better; and there should 
be in all seminaries a professor of pastoral theology, to whom the 
widest experience in the pastoral life would be invaluable. 
Our author’s whole difficulty arises from a confusion of thought 
as to what a theological seminary is, and is designed to accom- 
plish. It is intended mainly and directly to impart the requi- 
site knowledge for the work of the ministry; experience is to — 
be acquired in the field. 

The position which Dr. Spring assumes is in some respects a 
singular one. He admits that theological seminaries must be 
maintained, and yet the whole drift and design of his argument 
is to prove them to be an evil. He labours to show that as an 
experiment they have failed. We had a better ministry with- 
out them. The only proper conclusion from his argument is 
that seminaries should be abolished. ‘That we have them; that 
money has been invested in their endowment; that public senti- 
ment is in their favour; will convince no man that they ought to 
be continued. If what he says is sound, it is the obvious and 
imperative duty of the church, to abolish at once all such insti- 
tutions and revert to the old method of ministerial training. It 
is very true the thing cannot stop there. ‘The arguments which 
our author urges against seminaries are applicable, in the main, 
and with far greater force, not only against colleges, but against 
a learned ministry altogether. Dr. Spring is aware of this. He 
could not fail to see the real bearing of his argument, and hence 
his frequent protestations of zeal for a learned ministry. In 
these protestations he is doubtless sincere. If, however, a 
man, in this country, argues against colleges, and insists that 
boys ought to be taught the languages, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, mental and moral science, rhetoric, &c., by their 
parents, whatever his zeal for literature, he does in fact argue 
against a liberal education. If he argue against the military 
academy, he argues against a scientific education for the army. 
In like manner, an argument against theological seminaries, 
and in favour of each pastor teaching Hebrew, the exegesis 
of the Old and New Testament, theology in all its depart- 
ments, church history, &c., &c., is an argument for an uned- 
ucated ministry. T'o be consistent, Dr. Spring must object 
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to candidates for the ministry being educated in colleges. Their 
training for the sacred office commences in the college. But 
there also they are secluded ; there too they are deprived of the 
supervision of their pastors; there they are under scholastic in- 
fiuences and exposed to many sources of evil; there they can 
gain no pastoral experience, and get no insight into their future 
practical duties. 'They must therefore get their academical as 
well as their professional education from their pastors. It being 
an obvious impossibility that any pastor, no matter what his 
learning or his ability, can have the time to instruct theological 
students in those branches which the state of the church and of 
the world shows to be necessary, any proposal to throw this 
task on pastors isa proposal that the work should be left un- 
done; and no amount of zeal for a learned ministry can save the 
advocate of such a proposition from the responsibility of oppos- 
ing theological learning. The unavoidable result of the adop- 
tion of such a plan would be, that the mass of ministers would 
be ignorant men. Here and there a man of superior abilities 
and advantages would tower above the rest, and in the hands of 
this small class, all influence and authority would be concentra- 
ted. There is no surer way to exalt the few than by depressing 
the many. Our theological seminaries are the great levellers 
of the clergy. ‘They secure a general equality of culture, and 
prevent this marked ascendency and power of individuals. Dr. 
Spring feels that his argument goes too far. He knows that 
the enlightened judgment of the church is against him. He 
cannot be blind to the fact that if the Presbyterians were to 
lower their standard of theological education, they must resign 
their position in the country, give up to other denominations 
the service of God in resisting error and promoting truth, and 
be content to see all their youth of promise seeking elsewhere 
the knowledge their own church denied them. In a recent de- 
bate in the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, 
on an overture to increase the number of their “ Divinity Halls” 
Dr. Cunningham said, the real question was, “ What is the right 
mode of providing an adequate and efficient theological educa- 
tion for the ministry of the Free Church of Scotland?” He 
urged that there should be a faculty of four professors, two of 
Didactic Theology, (including history), and two of Exegetical 
Theology, one for the Old Testament and one for the New. He- 
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brew is to be learned before entering on the proper theologi- 
cal course, which is to continue four years. In all this the As- 
sembly sustained him. Compare this scheme with Dr. Spring’s 
plan of pastoral instruction! Our author proves nothing or a 
vast deal too much. His book will furnish a welcome excuse 
for those who are desirous of an apology for refusing aid to our 
theological seminaries, and it will be the great authority for those 
who are opposed to all literary and professional education for 
the ministry. We run no risk in making this prediction. Un- 
less we are misinformed, it has already been turned to both 
these accounts. ‘To get rid of an unsightly branch, he has tried 
to fell the tree. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Art. VIL—Differences between Old and New School Presbyte- 
rians, by Rey. Lewis Cheesman, with an Introductory Chapter 
by John C. Lord, D.D. Rochester: 1848. 


With the author of this volume, we have no personal ac- 
quaintance; but from a perusal of the work, we have been led 
to the opinion, that he is not only a thoroughly orthodox man, 
according to the standard of the Presbyterian church, but also 
that he possesses a strong, discriminating mind, and has taken 
much pains to attain accurate knowledge on the subject on which 
he has written. 

Some, no doubt, are of opinion, that the least said, on this sub= 
ject, is best; but if ever a reconciliation between these two great 
sections of Presbyterians, shall take place, it will be in con- 
sequence of an impartial investigation of the points of difference 
between them; and by a return to sound doctrine by that party 
which has departed from the theology of the standards received 
in common by both parties. Discussion of doctrinal points, with- 
out acerbity, cannot but be useful at all times; but especially 
when undue excitement has subsided; and when many begin to 
inquire for the “old paths.” 

We are aware that there are those who think that there is no 
important diversity in doctrine between the parties; and that 
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the differences which exist are either trivial, or merely verbal. 
If such will give an impartial perusal to what is here clearly 
exhibited, they will be convinced, that on points of the greatest 
magnitude, the difference is radical. The systems of theology, 
held by the two parties, respectively, are widely diverse. But 
has our author fairly represented the sentiments of the New 
School? As far as the opinions of the distinguished writers 
quoted, are a true index of those of the body, it cannot be denied, 
that he has given a fair representation of their creed, for he has 
given their views in their own words. 

But here, we are in danger of doing injustice to many worthy 
persons, who by accident, rather than choice are connected with 
the New School, and who are sincerely attached to the doctrines 
of our Confession and Catechisms. It is also known to us, that 
the division in some parts of our country, had no relation to doc- 
trine, but altogether to church polity: dissatisfaction was pro- 
duced by the proceedings of the General Assembly, in the 
years 1837 and 1838; and on this account, solely, many cast in 
their lot with those synods which were separated from the 
Presbyterian church. 

We make this statement, that we may avoid the injustice of 
attributing to any opinions which they do not hold, and which 
perhaps they repudiate as sincerely as we do. We do not pre- 
tend to know what proportion of the New School ministers and 
members adopt the heterodox opinions of Beman, Barnes, Duf- 
field, and such like, which our author has in this volume exhi- 
bited. We do hope and believe, however, that there are not 
only individual ministers, but whole presbyteries in that body, 
who reject these errors with abhorrence, and still adhere to the 
doctrines inculcated in the Conression or Farry anp Cats- 
cuisms, which still are their public standards, as much as ours. 

If, however, the majority of the New School entertain the 
opinions of the authors above named, on original sin, the nature 
of sin, the nature of the atonement, regeneration, and the 
ability of man, it is a matter of surprise to us, that instead of 
vainly attempting to put a construction on the words of the Con- 
fession which will be conformable to their views, they do not 
draw up and publish a new Conrzssion, comprehending all 
the improvements which they suppose have been made in 
theology. This would be honest, and a regard to truth seems 
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to demand from them such a public confession of their faith, that 
all may have an opportunity of knowing what they do indeed 
believe. But this is their own concern not ours. 

It may with some, create a prejudice against this book, that 
the author was once a zealous New School and New Measure 
man; but in our opinion this circumstance qualifies him to do 
more perfect justice to the subject, than one who had never been 
led astray from the truth. We have not observed any acrimony 
of style or bitterness of spirit in this composition. 'The author 
appears to us to be actuated by an honest zeal for the truth, and 
sincere desire to bring others to the knowledge of it. We feel 
free, therefore, without endorsing every sentiment, to recommend 
the book to all who wish for correct information on this subject. 


A fscourse occasioned by the death of the Hon. Silas Wright, 
late Governor of the State of New York; and delivered in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Albany, September 5,1847. By 
William B. Sprague, D.D. Svo. pp. 37. Albany: 1847. 
‘This is a well devised and constructed discourse. ‘The senti- 

ments are excellent, and the illustrations appropriate, tasteful 
and happy. ‘The author has contrived to pronounce the eulogy 
of a man pre-eminently devoted to his party, and to do it with 
great point and force, without encroaching on the delicate limits 
of party feeling. We have always been in the habit of regard- 
ing the late Governor Wright as one of the political nobles of 
our land; but his portrait, as drawn by Dr. Sprague, has served 
to raise not a little our estimate of his character. 


A Sermon delivered at the Dedication of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, in Durham, Connecticut. By Rey. William 
C. Fowler. 8vo. pp. 67. Amherst: 1848. 


We take a special interest in dedication sermons, because they 
seldom fail to be connected with important historical informa- 
tion. In this discourse we have not been disappointed. From 
the pen of Professor Fowler we expected much; and our ex- 
pectation has been answered. The author, rather unusually, 
founded his discourse on three different passages of scripture— 
two from the old, and one from the New Testament; and from 
these has severally deduced the three heads of his sermon. They 
are all appropriate, seasonable and instructive. Having disposed 
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of these with skill, he addresses himself to the historical sketch 
usually included in such discourses. This sketch is ample and 
satisfactory. The representation given of the fifty settlers of 
Durham is honourable to their character as men and as Chris- 
tians, and leaves no room to wonder at the favourable course 
which their subsequent history presents. 'To the sermon is sub- 
joined a large body of additional notes, which, though extended, 
are by no means tedious to those who take any interest in such 
inquiries. We cannot help repeating a wish which we have 
often expressed before, that every pastor could be induced to 
collect and publish as minute a history of his own church as We 
here find exemplified. The value of such minor histories, and 
of all reasonable minuteness in forming them, can be adequately 
appreciated only by those who, in the work of the larger histo- 
rian, have been stopped, and perplexed, and mortified at every 
step in feeling utterly at a loss for a date, or a name, or an ex~- 
planation, in consequence of which darkness must forever rest 
on multitudes of important spots in the history even of this 
youthful country. 


The Stone of Help ; a Discourse, Historical and Commemorative. 
Delivered to the Reformed Presbyterian Church, New York, 
on Sabbath evening, December 26, 1847, being the 50th an- 
niversary of their organization. By John Niel McLeod, D.D., 


Pastor. Published at their request. Svo. pp. 24. New 
York: 1848. - 


This discourse is throughout historical. There is no doctrinal 
discussion, drawn from the text, prefixed, as is usually the case, 
on similar occasions. We mention this, not as a blemish, but 
rather as a commendable departure from the beaten path. 

The fortunes of the “Reformed Presbyterian Church” in the 
United States, during the fifty years of its course, have been 
marked with much diversity and much interest. 'This body is 
small; but small as it is, it is divided, and, on account of its dis- 
tinctive principles, is never likely to be very large. Yet the zeal, 
the sacrifices, and the energy of some of its ministers and other 
members have been truly remarkable, and do them lasting honour. 
Perhaps, indeed, no section of the great Presbyterian family, since 
the days of Cargill and of Renwick, in proportion to its numbers, 
has suffered more, or presented a larger list of men endowed 
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with the spirit of devotion, and even of martyrdom, than that to 
which Dr. Mcleod belongs. He has exhibited their character 
and course in a manner which does to his talents, zeal, and 
Christian spirit, no small honour. 


Apostolic Confirmation : or Reasons for discarding Episcopal 
Confirmation with laying on of hands. With an Appendix, 
setting forth John Calvin’s real views of this ceremony. By 
Rey. James M. Allen. Richmond: 1848. pp. 76. 8vo. 


The tendency in human nature in all ages, is to lay an undue 
stress on external ceremonies: and when any rite is sanctioned 
by ancient usage, an unreasonable importance is apt to be attri- 
buted to it, and its advocates leave no stone unturned to find 
some semblance of proof from scripture. Conrirmation, in the 
Roman Catholic church, is reckoned a sacrament; in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church it is received, not as a sacrament, but 
as an apostolical rite, which ought not to be neglected by Chris- 
tians. The administration of this ceremony is one of the pre- 
rogatives of the episcopal office: no other hands are capable of 
conferring the blessing supposed to be communicated by this 
ancient rite. But, although confirmation is not by Episcopa- 
lians called a sacrament; yet it seems to us, that they attribute 
an efficacy and importance to it, which places it on an equality 
with any sacrament; and this disposition to exalt the rite of 
confirmation is not peculiar to those called high-churchmen, but 
the most evangelical ministers of that communion are found 
among its most zealous advocates. If nothing else were meant 
by laying hands on the heads of such as have been baptized, 
when they have come to years of discretion, than a solemn 
imprecation of the divine blessing, and a public recognition of 
their connexion with the church by their own consent, we should 
not be disposed to find much fault with the ceremony; for some 
such formal recognition of baptismal vows has been deemed 
proper by most of the reformed churches; and this is all that 
Calvin favoured, whose authority has so often been pleaded in 
favour of this rite. But according to this view of the subject, 
the hands of a bishop are not requisite. ‘The idea now enter- 
tained of confirmation however, is, that by means of this rite, 
administered by the bishop, the grace of the Holy Spirit is com- 
municated, or rather increased. Now it is in this view, that 
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Presbyterians feel themselves bound to oppose this rite as un- 
scriptural and dangerous. Mr. Allen, in the pamphlet here no- 
ticed, has Puiered: fully into the subject, and has manifested a 
gratifying acquaintance with the writings of the Christian 
Fathers, as well as a thorough knowledge of the Scriptures, so 
far as this subject is concerned. We have not seen anything on 
the subject of confirmation, which appears to us more satisfac- 
tory than this pamphlet; and especially, that part which relates 
to Calvin, sets the whole matter ina clear light. In our opin- 
ion, the Episcopalians made an egregious mistake when they 
transferred the controversy respecting the superiority of bish- 
ops to presbyters and also the obligation to observe the rite 
of confirmation, from tradition to the Holy Scriptures. For 
on this ground, ‘their pretended proofs on both the points men- 
tioned, possess scarcely the shadow of probability. 

We are of opinion, therefore, that it would be good policy in 
them, not to appeal at all to the Scriptures, but to argue from 
the universality of the prevalence of their opinions in very 
early times. But on the same ground the Romanists can raise 
a defence of many of their superstitious ceremonies as plausible 
as that set up for confirmation, as an apostolic rite, obligatory on 
all Christians. 

While we lament the necessity of spending time on such con- 
troversies, it gives us pleasure to find a writer so capable of 
doing justice to the subject as Mr. Allen; who though desirous 
of peace and fraternal intercourse with. evangelical Episcopa- 
lians, has been led reluctantly to engage in opposing an unscrip- 
tural practice, and in defending Presbyterian principles. 


A Catechism on the Giovernment and Discipline of the Presby- 
terian Church. 2d American Edition. By Rey. Alexr. 
Blakie. Boston. 1848. pp. 32. 


This little manual was originally compiled by members of the 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland and exhibits within a small 
compass the scriptural reasons for the distinctive features of 
Presbyterianism. We commend it to general circulation, beliey- 
ing that there are many persons ready to read a little tract of 
this kind who would be repelled by a larger work from examin- 
ing the subject. 
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Practical Physiology for the use of Schools and Families. By 
Edward Jarvis, M.D. Philadelphia : Thomas, Cowperthwait 
& Co. 1848. 

It is surprising that among all the subjects embraced in com- 
mon school education, one so full of curious interest and practical 
value, as the structure and functions of the human body, should 
have been so long in finding a place. Even in the higher range 
of educational provisions furnished in our academies and col- 
leges, this subject has seldom been embraced, except in an inci- 
dental way, for the purpose of illustrating the argument of 
Natural Theology; and in that case, it rarely goes beyond the 
very incomplete and often superseded teachings of Dr. Paley. 
Probably a principal reason of this exclusion is, that anatomy 
and physiology form a part of the proper professional training of 
the physician, and are therefore regarded as belonging exclu- 
sively to his domain. It is true that such a knowledge of 
these topics as would qualify a man for grappling with the 
phenomena of disease, would require a far more minute and 
extended study than could be embraced either in our primary 
or higher institutions; and it would be absurd to think of sup- 
planting or interfering with any part of the training now required 
as a preparation for the Medical Profession. But every one must 
be aware that conceptions of the forms, position, character and _, 
functions of the human organs, which are not only inadequate 
and erroneous in the highest degree, but which often lead to lndi- 
crous, and sometimes dangerous and fatal mistakes, are exceed- 
ingly common; and no one can doubt the desirableness of cor- 
recting these errors. And besides, a very small amount of 
Inowledge, of the most elementary kind, would often prevent 
mischief, and sometimes save life. For instance, we have our- 
selves known not less than five cases, in which death resulted from 
a puncture of the femoral artery, where a child of.ten years old, 
with the knowledge which such a child could easily acquire, 
might have prescribed a treatment abundantly sufficient to pre- 
vent a fatal result, until surgical aid could be procured. 

And besides these utilitarian results of the study in question, 
itis fraught with interest and curiosity which strongly recom- 
mend it as a means of mental development and discipline ; while 
in the hands of a truly religious teacher, it opens constant occa- 
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sion for the illustration and inculcation of religious truth, in meth- 
ods at once natural, agreeable, striking, and impressive. 

On every account we are glad to see a series of attempts to 
simplify the interesting and wonderful results of the application 
of modern science and research, in the departments of anatomy 
and physiology; and to render them sufficiently elementary, to 
serve as a part of the non-professional education of all our youth. 

This book of Dr. Jarvis is the latest, and we think, the best 
we have seen, for the purpose just referred to. It is intended 
mainly for a school book, but it is so comprehensive, so full of 
information, and withal so intelligible and satisfactory in its execu- 
tion, that few, except professional readers, would fail to be in- 
structed and profited by its study. 'The practical bearings of the 
book upon the intricate questions of dietetics and general hygiene, 
seem to be generally judicious, and free alike from empirical and 
professional dogmatism; and its morale, so far as we have ob- 
served, is unexceptionable, though we could have wished it to be 
more pervading and effective. ‘ 


An Earnest Ministry the want of our Times. By John Angell 
James. With an introduction by the Rev. J. B. Condit, D.D. 
of Newark, New Jersey. New York: W. M. Dodd. pp. 288. 


The Ministry and the Spirit are the great and crowning gifts 
of Christ to his church. The first was instituted before his cru- 
cifixion, and was commissioned, previous to his ascension, to 
preach the gospel to every creature; the second was granted at 
the feast of Pentecost, when in the fulfilment of a previous prom- 
ise, “suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled the house where they were sitting; 
and there appeared unto them cloven tongues as of fire, and it 
sat upon each of them; and they were filled with the Holy Ghost 
and began to speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.” 'T’hese ministers of Christ, thus “filled with the Holy» 
Ghost,” went out amid the multitudes that crowded Jerusalem, 
from the countries around the Mediterranean, to keep this solemn 
feast, and preach to them in their own language the wonderful 
works of God. 'The effect was electric. In full view of all the 
dangers to which dissent from the order established at Jerusalem 
would subject them, thousands believed, and were baptised, and 
were “added to the church.” And this is the great, the divinely 
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appointed agency for the conversion of the world—a Ministry 
filled with the Holy Ghost. 'This in the language of the delight- 
ful volume before us, is an “earnest ministry,” to which every 
thing thing else in the way of means and instrumentalities should 
be both subordinate and. subservient. 

Hence, the exceeding importance of the subject discussed in 
the volume before us, and by one of the most earnest, and elo- 
quent, and successful, ministers of our own age, whose name is 
no less familiar in America than in the island which his piety and 
genius adorn; a volume, so well introduced to the American 
reader by one of the most devoted and successful ministers of our 
own state. An estimate may be made of the matter of the book by 
the subjects of its various chapters which are as follows: “'The 
Apostolic Ministry’—“'The Nature of Earnestness”—“ Karnest- 
ness exemplified in the matter and manner of preaching”—“ Kar- 
nestness in reference to manner”’—“Specimens of Harnestness 
from various authors”—“Earnestness as manifested in the de- 
livery of sermons”—“ Earnestness manifested in the pastorate”’— 
“ Examples of Harnestness’”—“ Motives to Earnestness”—“ Means 
to be used for obtaining an earnest Ministry’—“'The necessity 
of divine influence for an efficient Ministry.” And these topics 
are discussed with all that freshness, and unction, and eloquence, 
and power of illustration, and directness, which characterise the 
previous works of the author. In reading the book we marked 
many passages for quotation that our readers might have a speci- 
men of its matter and manner; but on looking over it, we find 
we have pencilled nearly one half its pages... And as no quotation 
would give a true idea of its merits, we make none; but would 
most earnestly recommend it to the serious and prayerful perusal 
of all ministers, of all candidates for the ministry, and especially 
to all those who have any thing to do in the selecting or in the 
instruction of those who are to be the future pastors of our 


churches. * 


Religion Teaching. byE#ample. By Richard W. Dickinson, 
caning EDS New York: R. Carter. 1848. pp. 456. 12mo. 

“ As profane history has been defined, Philosophy teaching by 
example ; so may sacred history be viewed as Religion teaching by 
example ; hence le of this yolume.” In these prefatory 
words, the 2 Au en an account of his work. It isa suc- 
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cessful attempt to hold out the events of biblical narrative as 
conveying divine truth. In doing this he pursues a plan of his 
own, and impresses his characteristics on every article of the 
series. Dr. Dickinson is a scholar, of much reading, reflection 
and refinement. These appear in his discussions, which con- 
stantly remind us by unobtrusive indications, of that varied and 
mellowing influence produced by classical pursuits and by phil- 
osophy. ‘The natural tendency of the author’s mind is obviously 
towards metaphysical inquiry ; this being met and chastened by 
the narrative quality of his subject, results, we think, in a feli- 
citous medium, of thoughtful narrative, modified by agreeable 
disquisition. It must be owned, that the book is without those 
purple and flaunting insignia, which now invite to books as really 
as to shows; it will in the same degree command abiding re- 
spect. 'The selection of topics is good. His treatment of them 
is judicious, and is altogether unlike that of Hall, or any writer 
of the kind, except in their generic Steet We sean 
ful to Dr. D. for having, in more places than one, lent his aid 
to explode the mercenary tenet of those American moralists, 
who make all virtue consist in tendency to happiness. And we 
see in the whole production a promise of usefulness, in awaken- 
ing ungodly minds, and elevating the contemplations of Chris- 
tians; such as ought to cheer the author, now that he is with- 
held from the ordinary modes of fulfilling a ministry which he 
loves. Every year sees scores of religious books brought from 
Great Britain and widely circulated among us, which have 
nothing like the solidity or the elegance of this volume. 


The Iafe, Letters and Remains of the Rev. Robert Pollok, 
A. M., author of “'The Course of Time,” and “Tales of the 
Covenanters.” By James Scott, D.D., Pastor of the First 
R. D. Church, Newark, N. J. New York: Robert Carter. 
1848. pp. 362. 12mo. ; 


The ardent admiration of his subject, which the author mani- 
fests in every page, affords the true reasonwe suppose, both for 
the length of the narrative and the warm tone of the languazes + 
It is a tribute to the memory of a favourite Scottish poet, which 
great numbers will consider just. Dr. Scott’s mode of treating 
a subject is his own, and owes its characteristics to fertility 
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occasionally in forms of diction, which to critics of another tem 
perament must appear extravagant. Even they, however, will 
not fail to recognize the earnestness and the piety which belong 
to the author. So far as we know, this is the only American 
memoir of Pollok. His brother published a sketch of his life, 
about five years ago, in Scotland. Dr. Scott has incorporated 
in the present volume, all that was valuable in the other. 


Letters from Italy, by J.T. Headley. New and revised edition. 
The Alps and the Rhine ; a seriesof sketches, by J. 'T’. Head- 
ley. New and revised edition. Baker and Scribner, New 
York. 12mo. 1848. 

It was asa traveller that Mr. Headley first attracted our at- 
tention, and it is in this character that he still appears to us to 
excel. e lands here described are among the most interest- 
ing in n the sos ih they are spread before us with a freedom 


h render this volume highly valuable and en- 


The Planetary and Stellar Worlds; a popular exposition of 
the great discoveries and theories of Modern Astronomy. In 

a series of ten lectures. By O. M. Mitchell, A. M., Director 

of the Cincinnati Observatory. New York, Baker & Scrib- 

ner, 36 Park Row. 1848. 12mo. pp. 336. 

The eloquent lectures of Professor Mitchell have tbidele to 
make his favourite science popular among classes who would 
otherwise have remained in darkness. They were originally 
prepared and delivered in aid of a bold plan for erecting and 
furnishing an Observatory in Cincinnati. ‘The great telescope, 
to obtain which Professor Mitchell went to Europe, arrived 
in Cincinnati, in 1845. The work here resulting from the 
Professor’s labours, contains seventeen views of remarkable 
nebulee. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. By J.'T.Headley. New York, 
Baker & ssn SOSeER 12mo. pp. 446. 

18 ented us with a most vivid picture 
heroes. Of Cromwell he thinks 
which, h, we sometimes think ex- 
Unquestidustly produced by his 
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searnestness; he is never dull. In our own day Carlyle led the 

way ; he was followed by Merle; Headley has closed the series. 
No one of the books will have more readers in America. ‘The 
author’s vehement hatred of tyranny occasionally breaks out in 
declarations which outstrip our belief; but we nevertheless ad- 
mire the portrait which he gives of one of the greatest com- 
manders and rulers whom the world has seen. 


The fad ait Orators of France and Switzerland. Sketches of 
their character and specimens of their eloquence. By Rey. 
Robert ‘Turnbull. New York. 1848. 12mo. pp. 341. 


Mr. Turnbull, as we are informed, is a native of Scotland, at 
present residing at Hartford, as a Baptist minister. He is a 
neat and pleasing writer, and has produced a volume which is 
singularly interesting, and of which the material is no D wpeee 
else accessible to English readers. His sele 
and his estimate of 5s authors are in almost eve 
The discourses of Monod and Vinet are wort 
volume. Such models cannot but be useful to 
buckram sermonizers. 


Lays of Love and Faith. With other fugitive Poems. By 
Geo. W. Bethune. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 8vo. 
pp. 184. 


The friends of Dr. Bethune have long known that he indul- 
ged in verse; the present volume is a collection of numerous 
scattered pieces. ‘They are equally remarkable for correctness 
and flow; indeed we, have scarcely met with greater facility. 
There are several short effusions of great tenderness. The 
volume is produced in a style of luxurious elegance. 


The British Female Poets. By Geo. W. Bethune. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1848. 8vo. pp. 490. 


If selections are to be made, it is highly important that they 
should be made by persons of erudition and taste. Here are 
nearly sixty female authors of England, with biographies and 
characteristic sketches. 'T’o several of these we own ourselves 
to have been introduced for the first ti this volume. The 
body of biographical and bibliogr ice uable. The 
selections are for theemo ‘part ch stic a 7 
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reader need regret the company into which he here falls; and 
every one may be made better by such strains as those of Hemans 
and Barrett. 'The observations on principles of taste and com- 
position evince a ripe judgment and delicate sensibility. 'The 
typography is very beautiful. 


Lectures on Shakspeare. By H.R. Hudson. In two volumes. 

New York: Baker & Scribner. 1848. 

Often differing from Mr. Hudson, we neverthless feel, at every 
page, that he is no common thinker. If he sometimes burns in- 
cense before his idol longer than we approve, it is always fragrant. 
What chiefly strikes us is that the author does not, like most, 
represent the present age. If he is extravagant, it is not with the 
vulgar. His very style breathes the spirit of old English thought 

idiot is strange and vehement passages there 1s always 
He goes out of his way to have an occasional 
| uns, but it does injustice to the general temper of 
his work, thank him heartily for his arta thrusts into the 
vitals of the modern ethics; and we generally agree with his 
principles of criticism. 


The Life of Rowland Hill, AM. By the Rev. Edwin Sidney, 
A.M. New York: R. Carter. 1848. pp. 412. 
This work has been before the public more than fourteen 
years. We long since expressed our judgment of it at some 
length, and have only to renew our expression of warm approval. 


Letters to Sabbath School Children. By the late Rev. Walter 
M. Lowrie, of the Ningpo Mission, China. New York: R. 
Carter. 1848. 18mo. pp. 71. 

This little Sunday school book derives peculiar interest from 
the lamented death of its excellent author, of which an account 
is very properly annexed. 'The volume will be found to contain 
most impor tant i ie not Oe for lees but adults ; for 
Mr. Lowrie - 
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A Token for Children; being an exact account of the Con- 
version, holy lives, and joyful deaths of several young chil- 
dren. By Rev. James Janeway. New York: R. Carter. 
1848. 


The Token for Children was known in every Presbyterian 
family, of the olden time. Age has rendered some of the expres- 
sions obsolete, but has not removed the holy earnestness which 
engaged and awakened our childhood. 


The Listener. By Caroline Fry. From the Seventeenth Lon- 
don Edition. 'T'wo volumes in one. New York: R. Carter. 
12mo. pp. 269. 


The extraordinary popularity of this Christian lady’s writings 


renders it unnecessary for us to add the applause which they de- 
serve. : 


the late Thomas Chalmers, D.DOLL. ihe and the I essons of 
his Life, from Personal Recollections. By the Rev. Thomas 
Smyth, D.D. Charleston. 1848. 


Both these discourses are marked by Dr. Smyth’s characteris- 
tic diligence and zeal for the testimony of our Church. The 
account of Dr. Chalmers contains a collection of valuable facts, 
which, so far as we know, are not to be found elsewhere. 


The Noblest Freedom; or the Influence of Christianity upon 
Civil Liberty; a Discourse addressed to the Alumni of Jeffer- 
son College, Pa., by Robert Baird, N. Y. 


A sensible and conservative discourse, on a subject which is 
second to none, in its national importance. 


An Address delivered at the opening of the Hall of the Newark 
Labrary Association. By Samuel Irenaeus ase Newark. 
1848. pp. 46. ek 
Mr. Prime has here chosen pl sing occasion, in the town 

where he resides, to utter a series of inte alk 

gestions. The whole is pons 
liness of the author. 
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Atheism and Pantheism ; a Lecture delivered before the Young 
Men’s Association for Mental Improvement, in the city of 
Albany. By Charles Murray Navine, M. A., Professor of 
Mathematics in the Albany Female Academy. Albany. 8vo. 

- pp. 54. 

We should be unjust to ‘the cause of truth itself, if we failed to 
avow our judgment, that the author of this tract has conferred a 
public benefit by his observations on that atheistic philosophy, 
which is stealthily advancing upon us. 'The author evinces 
learning, logic, and wit, and especially a close ee ink utee with 
the subject which he treats. 


True Courage.—The Boy and the Birds.—The Two Paths. 


with pleasure ; but on which we cannot, at 
ake farther observations. 
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Arr. L—A Residence of twenty-one years in the Sandwich Is- 
lands ; or the Civil, Religious and Political History of those 
Islands, comprising a particular view of the Missionary 
operations connected with the introduction and progress of 
Christianity and Civilization among the Hawaiian people. 
By Hiram Bingham, A. M., Member of the American Orien- 
tal Society, and late Missionary of the American Board. 
Hartford and New York. 1847. pp. 616. 


Ir is possible that among the readers of Mr. Bingham’s volume 
are some who read, at the time of its appearance, the history of 
that voyage of Captain Cook, Clerke and Gore, which gave to 
the world the first information of the existence of the Sandwich 
Islands. To much younger persons, however, as well as to these, 
the two works ‘must appear in wonderful contrast, even when 
; aa the times of King Terreeoboo, 

: ha linen shirt was a high mark 
ing of swine, in the successive 
baked animal, was the most. 
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Kamehamehas, when mirrors, damask custains, cut-glass lamps, 
and silk dresses, figure in the apartments of the court, and the 
deceased members of the royal family lie in state in coffins co- 


yvered with crimson velvet, aud the nobility of France and Eng- 
land negotiate with the Sandwich monarch, in behalf of theiz 
respective courts— a isa difference which seems to require 
more than a life-time io be realized. But above all is this com- 


parison amazing when we ‘compare the embellishments of the 
two works—the era of discovery in 1778-80, and the missionary 
era of 1820-47—and see ihe thatched “Morai” and its crowd of 
unelothed idolaters in the one, and in the other the Christian 
churches, built by the people themselves, at their own suggestion, 
and accommedating, seme of them, a native congregation of sev- 
eral thousand willing worshippers, including a thousand commu- 
nicants. The history of such a change is worthy the pen of a 
Southey or a Prescott. heir graphic skill and clearness are 
constantly missed in the volume before us, but it makes great 
amends to be guided through the progress of the transformation 
by the very pioneer h'mself—the first missionary, and after a 
“residence of twenty-one years.” ‘he work is cumbrous, indi- 
gested and heavy. but it is the repository of a mass of authentie 
facts, which will make it valuable until a more skilful redacteur 
shall take the subject in hand. We shall demand of such an one 
much condensation and arrangement of the abundant materials 
scattered in this volume, in the series of the Missionary Herald. 
in the chapters of Captain Wilkes’s narrative of the Exploring 
Expedition and other voyages which give the observations of 
eandid and disinterested visiters, besides the published notes of 
the Rev. C. S. Stewart and other missionaries. We shall also 
be dis,osed to insist on a goodly supply of pictorial embellish- 
ments. "The natural scenery of these islands must be of a va- 
riety scarcely to be found elsewhere in the same compass. The 
tropical mountains covered with snow, the voleano to which 
Vesuvius and Etna must be but squibs or rockets, the cascades of 
five hundred feet and precipices of a thousand, the placid bays, 
broad ocean and gentle streams, the landscapes enriched with the 
eocoa nut, bread- -fruit, banana, plantain, sugar cane, and cloth 
plant, must furnish rare subjects for the pencil, even without in- 
troducing the thatched cottages, stone churches and living groups 


that wolllit be scarcely less novel or pleasing to our 
: ’ 
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The first visit of an American vessel, twelve years after Cap- 
tain Cook’s discovery, gave little reason to anticipate that civili- 
zation and the guspel were to come from our quarter. In Feb- 
ruary, 1790, two natives stole the boat of Captain Metcalf’s 
ship, and killed a seaman who had charge of it. The people of 
the island to which the criminals belonged, coming out inno- 
cently to trade, Metcalf managed to get their boats collected in a 
mass on one side of his vessel, and caused a murderous discharge 
of his guns upon them, which killed more than a hundred of the 
unsuspecting savages. In a few weeks a remarkable opportu- 
nity of revenge offered, and was taken advantage of. Metcalf’s 
own son, not older than eighteen, arrived at the island, as captain 
of a schooner. A chief, on whom Metcalf had inflicted the de- 
grading punishment of whipping, went on board with a few of 
his people, threw the lad into the ocean, where he perished, 
killed four of the crew, and took possession of the vessel. 

The history of the several islands, from the period in which 
they became known to the rest of the world, is one of jealousy 
and war among the respective chiefs, of every vice in the habits 
of the people, and of the lowest barbarism in their whole condi- 
tion. Murder, incest, polygamy, human sacrifices, were fixed 
customs. ‘The persons of the inhabitants, their Hovels, and their 
habits, were filthy in the extreme. Besides all these destructive 
causes, vice had introduced diseases which threatened to depopu- 
late the whole country. At this crisis, the hand of Providence 
opened a wide and effectual door for their permanent relief. 

In 1809, Obookiah and Hopoo, two lads belonging to the 
islands, sailed with an American captain to New York, and ac- 
companied him thence to New Haven. They both consented to 
remain there and receive ihe education that was kindly offered 
them. Obookiah, in the course of a few years, embraced Chris- 
tianity. ‘These young Hawaiians were among the foreign youth 
whose condition induced the American Missionary Board to 
institute their school at Cornwall, and Obookiah died whilst still 
a pupil. ‘They appear, also, to have awakened that interest for 
the Sandwich Islands which led the American Board, in 1819, to 
the resolution of making that group one of their stations. Mr. 
Bingham, then at the Andover Seminary, was the first to offer 
himself as a candidate, and he, with his class-mate, Mr. 'Thurs- 
ton, being ordained with this view, took their departure in Octo- 
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ber, 1819, with a physician, two schoolmasters, a printer and 
farmer, with the wives of the seven, and taking home with them 
Hopoo and two other Hawaiians. The vessel arrived off Hawaii 
in the following March; and before the passengers landed they 
received the amazing intelligence that idolatry had been formally 
abolished by the authorities of the island. Mr. Bingham’s account 
of this step is not clear, but it is enough to say that it was proba- 
bly the result of the increasing intercourse with Christian nations, 
and the desire of the licentious court to throw off from themselves 
and people certain restraints or “tabus,” connected with their 
superstition, It was, therefore, so far as they were concerned, no 
better than an atheistical movement, although one that at once 
removed a mountain out of the way of the Christian missiona- 
ries. 

The first station occupied was Kailua, on the western coast of 
Hawaii, under the care of -Mr. Thurston, who retains it to this 
day. Mr. Bingham proceeded at once to Honolulu, on the island 
of Oahu, distant thirty-six hours by sea. This latter divi- 
sion soon detached two of the teachers to Waimea, on the island 
of Kauai, and all were favorably received by the rulers, so far as 
being permitted to make the great experiment. The whole 
population of the group was then estimated at one hundred and 
thirty thousand. During the first year the missionaries were 
enabled to open schools to teach the natives reading and writing 
in their own language, and to a few English. Of course their 
‘writing tasks and primers furnished texts for the first elements 

.of religious instruction, and something was done towards con- 
versing with and even preaching to the people in their own 
tongue. arly in the second year a church was erected at 
Honolulu, to the expense of which the chiefs and foreigners con- 
tributed. The number of strangers at the islands began about 
this time to increase, in consequence of the recent discovery of 
whales off the coast of Japan and Niphon, which made the Sand- 
wich group a convenient harbour for the whaling vessels. 
These visits, whilst they multiplied opportunities of witnessing 
the habits of civilized nations, counterbalanced all such advan- 
Sonlight wc eho Lo RCE 
port of Honolulu skoda the is a pat eae 

annual average of one hundred. 

In twenty months after their establishment, the missionaries 
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had invented an alphabet of the Hawaiian language and had set 
the press to work. 'T'welve letters were found enough to express 
all the sounds of the pure dialect, viz: a, e, i, 0, u, h, k, 1, m, n, 
p,w. But to preserve the identity of foreign and scripture 
names, and to accommodate the written language to some 
kindred Polynesian dialects, the consonants 6, d, f, 2, 7, s, t, v 
and 2 were incorporated. The chiefs and people began eagerly 
to examine the primers where they found the strange phenom- 
enon of visible sounds, and were soon able to exchange episto- 
lary notes with one another. 

In 1822 the first marriage was celebrated in the forms of 
Christianity, both the parties being natives, and the man 
Thomas Hopoo, the Cornwall student, and now a member of 
the church. In 1823 the Christian rites of burial were first 
witnessed at the interment of an infant child of one of the mis- 
sionary families. Three days afterwards, at the king’s request, 
similar services were substituted, at the funeral of one of his 
relatives, for the usual sacrifices of animals, and the depositing, 
by night, of the uncoffined remains in the enclosure of the idola- 
trous morai. Soon afterwards the royal authority of Oahu was 
induced—by what considerations Mr. Bingham does not fully 
state—to require the observance of the Lord’s day, so far as to 
prohibit labour and amusements. Even the food for the Sabbath 
was prepared on Saturday. The king was, at this time, a 
habitual drunkard, though he had fixed a time—five years— 
to “turn and be a good man.” One of his excuses for not 
encouraging public worship by his presence was, “I am tipsy, 
and it is not right to go to chnrch drunk; when I have got 
through I will come.” One of the courtiers said “when the 
king attends I will attend;” and another whom the invitation 
found at cards, “I have business and cannot go—my heart will 
be with you, though my body is here”’—so primitive are these 
fashionable hypocrisies. 

Tn 1828 the first reinforcement of the mission arrived. Their 
introduction to the royal family made a decided contrast with 
the first sight of Sandwich majesty which Mr. Bingham’s 
company had. hen but one of the chiefs was decently clad, 
and that was in a white dimity jacket and nankeen pantaloons, 
whilst one of the barefooted ladies of rank soon threw off the 
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cotton gown she had endured through the beginning of the cere- 
mony, and appeared in a robe of unwoven bark cloth. But Mr. 
Stewart and his companions were received by the king of Kauai 
in a full dress of silk velvet, and by the principal female chief in 
robes of yellow and purple satin, and a coronet of splendid 
feathers. 

In that same year the Christians had the happiness of bap- 
tizing at Lahaina the mother of two kings, who had perse- 
vered, at an advanced age, in learning to read, received gospel 
instruction with faith, assisted in erecting school houses and a 
church, and on her dying bed enjoined upon all around her to 

love Christ, observe the Sabbath, instruct the children in Chris- 
tianity, protect the missionaries, and follow wholly “the God 
by whom we may have eternal life in heaven.” 

At this time occurred one of those detestable attempts to 
thwart the increasing influence of the ministry upon the morals 
of the islands, which, proceeding from the very countrymen of 
the missionaries, as well as others, threw greater obstacles in 
the way of gospel-civilization than did the heathenish asso- 
ciations and debased minds of the natives. Even while the 
king was sobered by the death and Christian funeral of his 
mother, an American resident deceived him into drunkenness 
and revelry: and another party of foreigners was employed in 
persuading one of the governors to reject the commonest moral 
restraints that follow the influence of Christianity. ‘Two men, 
French and American, went so far as to open a public meeting 
every Sabbath, with the intention of diverting the people from 
the services at the church. 'This project was broken up by its 
happening on one occasion, that the person whose turn it was 
to officiate at the mock worship, was so intoxicated that he 
could not proceed. We mention these incidents because they 
are specimens of a kind of opposition which religion has had 
to contend with at the islands from the beginning. In promoting 
femperance, pure morals and Sabbath-keeping, the missiona- 
ries trenched upon a licentiousness that a great number of the 
sojourners at the ports would fain have maintained untouched. 

By the spring of 1824, there were six stations throughout 
the group, where the missionaries were enjoying the wel- 
come and protection of the chief authorities. One of these was 
at Kaawaloa, the very spot in Hawaii (we do not become re- 
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conciled to this new spelling of the Owhyhee of our youth) 
where Captain Cook was shot in 1779. 'To this place the 
Christian ministers had not only been invited, but some of the 
people, under the encouragement of the chiefs, had actually 
anticipated their coming by beginning to form schools and 
maintain religious worship, according to the amount of know- 
ledge they had picked up on visits at the stations. The whole 
work in Hawaii was now promoted by the zeal of Kaahumanu, 
a female chief, to whose hands the regency was committed by 
the king Liholiho, who about this time had sailed on his visit 
to England, where both he and his queen died in July, 1824. 
The regent avowed her faith in the gospel, openly announced 
her determination to make it the religion of her people, and 
was never wanting in any example to accomplish the great 
object. 

Of Kapiolani, another woman of rank, an interesting inci- 
dent is related. To appreciate its grandeur, we ought to have 
in our minds an idea of the stupendous volcano of Kilauea, 
and associated with it a knowledge of the reverence it had. for 
ages inspired in the minds of the islanders as the residence of 
their idol Pele. Mr. Bingham’s comparisons of this terrific 
mountain of fire and lava are “a chasm five or six times the 
depth of Niagara falls, and seven or eight miles in circumfer- 
ence,”—“it would take in entire the city of Philadelphia or 
New York”—“ the fathomless, molten abyss, seven times hotter 
than Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace,” and, as a consummation, 
“had Vulcan employed ten thousand giant cyclops, each with 
a steam engine of one thousand horse-power, blowing anthra- 
cite coal for smelting mountain minerals, or heaving up and 
hammering to pieces rocks and hills, their united efforts would 
but begin to compare with the work of Pele here.” 'The size, 
sight, and sounds of this crater must make it exceed any object 
of terror known in the natural world. To make this the 
throne and dwelling of a stern and irresistible deity would 
seem to place its hold on the superstitious heathen mind be- 
yond the reach of any but such a moral power as must be as 
great in its kind as that of the hidden fires and sulphur of the 
volcano among physical forces. But thither went the female 
Kapiolani, and descending below the rim, over which few are 
courageous enough to look except after first lying flat on theix 
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faces, she exclaimed, “ Jehovah is my God. He kindled these 
fires. I fear not Pele. If I perish by the anger of Pele, then 
you may fear the power of Pele; but if I trust in Jehovah, and 
he shall save me from the wrath of Pele when I break through 
her tabus, then you must fear and serve the Lord Jehovah. 
All the Gods of Hawaii are vain. Great is the goodness of 
Jehovah in sending missionaries to turn us from these vanities 
to the living God and the way of righteousness.” 'The whole 
company then united, where they stood, in a hymn of praise, 
and at the chief’s suggestion, one of the Christian natives 
offered up thanksgiving and prayer. It would be difficult to 

‘find another scene so sublime as this in the pictures of all 
history. 

We have been struck with the incidental proofs of the supe- 
rior character and talents of the women mentioned in this his- 
tory, as compared with the men; and the designation of female 
regents, premiers and chiefs seems to indicate that this eminence 
is perceived among themselves. A series of beautiful portraits 
(moral and intellectual—not physical, probably, for the average 
weight of both male and female chiefs is said to be two peculs 
of sandal-wood, or nearly 267 pounds,) might be selected from 
the passing delineations of this volume. Of Kaahumanu we 
have spoken. Several examples of her quickness are given. 
Hearing the question asked, what should be thought of those 
who prayed for the conversion of others and yet withheld the 
means, she observed, “such prayers miss their mark.” Her re- 
ply to a missionary, when they parted on a journey, to go 
in different directions, was worthy of Queen Elizabeth: “I 
shall go with you, and you will stay with me.” When one of 
the Romish priests tried to entrap the Princess Kapiolani by 
asking why pictures were placed in the Protestant religious 
books, she replied, “to illustrate the subjects taught; and when 
we understand the subject, we can tear the pictures or throw 
them away: but you bow down to yours and pray to them.” 
This princess, at a time when the young king gave tokens that 
he was disposed to relax the wholesome restraints of the tem- 
perance laws, uttered the following impromptu : 


“Love to thee, my sister Waahila, 
My sister Waahila, rain of Kona, 
In the days of Kanaloa, descending gentle and fine, 
Enlarging the opening blossoms of the Ofia. 
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Thou didst crown thyself with a rainbow coronet, 
Richly adorned was the interior of Naniuapo, 
Then flourished the shrubbery of Waiakekua. 

Thou playest a god to trample down without cause, 
Recklessly to confound the right policy : 
The bud, the tender shoot, the stem is broken by thee, 
The shoot of that which is excellent and holy.” 

Buta still more striking effusion is quoted from a poem written 
by an old woman, who was a queen at the time of Cook’s dis- 
covery. She was now a Christian, and visiting at the cottage of a 
missionary, had her attention arrested by a grape vine shading 
the door, which at once suggested the evangelical association to 
be noticed in the following translated passage : 

“ Once only has that which is glorious appeared ; 
It is wonderful and holy altogether. 
It is a blooming glory of unwithering form; 
Rare is its stock, and singular, unrivalled : 
One only true vine—it is the Lord. 
The branch that adheres to it becomes fruitful : 
It bringeth forth fruit; it is good fruit, 
Whence its character is fully made known. 
Let the fruitless branch of mere show be cut off, 
Lest the stock should be injuriously encumbered, 
Lest it be by it wrongfully burdened.” 

More than once it happened, that whilst the heathen of all 
ranks were in different ways publicly testifying to the suprem- 
acy of the only Divine authority, and giving their countenance 
and coéperation to the plans of the missionaries, visiters of rank 
and influence from Christian nations not only cast contempt on 
the advancing reformation, but openly took the side of its ene- 
mies. Thus in 1826, the schooner Dolphin, of our navy, having 
put into Honolulu for repairs, began a course of irreligious ex- 
amples, by appointing the Sabbath for the time of exchanging 
salutes with the authorities of the island. The reply of the 
heathen chiefs to the Christian commander was, “we keep sa- 
cred the Sabbath, and observe the word of God.” 'The Amer- 
icans, notwithstanding, made their noisy saltite on the Sunday, 
but the fort on shore reserved its return till the following day. 
Then the chief officer of the Dolphin alleged that the law prohi- 
biting the former custom of licentious females going out to every 
ship on its arrival, was an insult to the American flag. The 
Regent—the new Kaahumanu, as she was called by the people 
since her marked conversion—maintained the ground taken by 
the laws which she was bound to administer. The gallant 
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commander threatened her with the violence which his men 
would commit in the town if the old sources of corruption were 
not re-opened; he charged her with being under the influence 
of the missionaries, and one of his lieutenants deposed at the 
official investigation made on the return of the vessel, that the 
commander had said that the sailors would serve the missiona- 
ties right if they should pull down their houses. They did 
something like it; for coming on shore on the Sabbath, they re- 
paired to the house of the young heir of the throne, where sev- 
eral of the chiefs and others had assembled for worship, broke 
the windows, demanded with threats that women should be 
furnished to the crew, and then proceeded to Mr. Bingham’s res- 
idence, armed with clubs and knives, in pursuit of the mission- 
ary. His life was already attacked, when a number of the na- 
tives arriving at the house, drove off the assailants with stones 
and clubs. The commander of the Dolphin had the houses 
repaired, and two of his men put in irons; but the islanders sig- 
nalized the vessel by naming it “the mischief-making man-of- 
war.” 

In contemplating the success of the word in these islands, it 
is highly important, as well for the instruction of the precedent 
as for historical connexion, to take notice of the powerful aux- 
iliary that was found in the rulers and heads of the people. 
As a general fact, the course of the missionaries was not only 
sanctioned, but actively promoted by the influential chiefs and 
officers. Many of them, even of the highest ranks, became 
pupils, and not a few of them converts. Of the latter some 
showed their zeal by making journeys, for the express purpose 
of investigating the moral state of their subjects, and of recom- 
mending and patronizing the schools and churches. The re- 
gent, Kaahumanu, made such a tour of Oahu for a whole 
month, in 1826, accompanied by Mr. Bingham and more than 
two hundred followers. These were not merely the retinue of 
a royal “progress.” It was a travelling school, proceeding slow- 
ly on their way, the greater number being on foot. Their in- 
signia were spelling-books and slates. The Regent addressed 
the people in their village assemblies, and sometimes offered 
prayer in meetings of women; the missionary preached, and 
read the gospel of Matthew, which he had now completed in 
their own language, and some of his hearers took notes of his 
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expositions with their slate-pencils, as they sat about on the 
ground. A head-man of one of the villages on the route, had 
prepared a spacious tabernacle, screened with cocoa-nut leaves 
from the sun, and was one of the first inquirers after Christ. 
“ Aloha ino !”—great affection! he exclaimed with tears, as he 
listened to the narrative of redemption, and in time became one 
of the most useful members of the church. 

Even on the small scale of a Sandwich island sovereignty, 
we may observe the natural advantage in favour of Christian 
missions, When the public authority is on their side. In the 
dread of a mere state religion, of worldly alliances and. reli- 
ances, let us not forget the voices of prophecy, reason, and ex- 
perience, which tell us that in evangelizing a heathen nation, 
much time may be gained by directing the earliest efforts to the 
persuasion of those whose conviction of the superiority of 
Christian institutions would at least remove from the highway 
many stumbling blocks of prejudice and legalized opposition. 
Might not the time which is given in such countries as British 
India, for example, to desultory efforts in collecting straggling 
groups from the crowds of a bazaar or a mela, to listen to a few 
moment’s inopportune exhortation, or in a promiscuous scatter- 
ing of tracts from a boat as it floats along the banks of a river 
or canal, be given with better prospects of eventual results, to 
some more direct and elaborate efforts to move the civil power 
on behalf of the Bible? Not to “the isles” only, but to “the 
Gentiles unto the end of the earth,” “the land of Sinim,” and 
“these from the north and from the west,” it is promised that 
“ Kings shall see and arise, princes also shall worship,” “Kings 
shall be nursing-fathers, [nourishers] and their queens nursing 
mothers” to the spreading church. Should not the instrument- 
ality be accommodated to the direction of the terms of the pre- 
diction? At all events, without neglecting the humbler means, 
might not more be hopefully attempted of direct approach to 
Rajahs and Sultans, Emirs and Khans, Honorable Companies 
and Mandarins, Imams and Emperors? 

The prohibitions of the moral law were so faithfully regarded 
by the civil power in the islands, that the malice of the vicious, 
when disappointed in their object—and such were generally 
foreigners—was levelled at the religious teachers, whom they 
charged with introducing the innovation. But here was one of 
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the strongholds of Christianity. ‘The law was on the side of 
the truth. The government had adopted the Bible. Vice 
could no longer riot by legal license. The missionary was 
protected; for every assault on him was an attack on the law 
of the land. But he could repel the charge by declaring “we 
have inculcated on the chiefs, not only the common duties of 
morality, but we have also taught them that he that ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear of the Lord. We 
have endeavored to convince them that they were set for the 
punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do 
well. We have given them general principles derived from the 
word of God, together with scripture examples of their appli- 
cation, neither withholding instruction, nor interfering with 
their authority.” Mr. Bingham does not divulge cabinet 
secrets, but we do not see that any impropriety is chargeable 
upon the missionaries, if it be true that they used their influ- 
ence in shaping the course of the inexperienced rulers upon fit 
occasions, for the maintenance of what was, according to the 
inspired standard, right. In this incipient stage of their civili- 
zation, the rulers, who had just Jaid aside the club and lance as 
the chief modes of their administration, were not qualified to 
govern without advice, and who were more likely to give them 
good advice than those who had devoted their lives to promote 
the best interests of the whole people ? 

Another suggestion on the general economies of foreign 
missions arises from a plan proposed, though unsuccessfully, 
by the united missionaries and chiefs in the year 1836. We 
do not cite the case as entirely approved by our judgment 
of what is the proper sphere of evangelical action, but as 
furnishing some illustration of what might be hoped for 
in not a few countries where the public authorities could be 
led to originate or second a plan for their fuller civilization. 
The proposition referred to was substantially as follows. The 
preaching of the gospel and the introduction of education 
having prepared the way for the elevation of this once savage 
people to the rank of a Christian nation, they were now ina 
condition to receive that kind of refinement and to make thai 
advancement to the higher civilization, which demand a more 
extensive introduction of the arts and manners of the educated 
world than could be communicated by the direct application of 
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missionary labour. 'The civil policy of the government, also, and 
the science and application of political economy in relation to com- 
merce, trade, and other great interests, were subjects which re- 
quired special regard, and seemed to be demanded from other 
sources than those which had enough already to do in supplying 
religious instruction. ‘The rulers felt their need of direction, in 
the enlarged relations of their dominions to the civilized world, 
the increase of intelligence, and the diffusion of religious prin- 
ciples. ‘Ihe people needed insiruction in the handicrafts and 
professions which the improving state of society demanded. 
They were in fact Christian children, who had almost every 
thing to learn to make them capable of directing their govern- 
ment and turning their capacities to the best advantage. It 
was therefore made the subject of a memorial to American Chris- 
tians, that a company should be formed, independent of the 
mission and its immediate supporters, which should encourage 
the cultivation of whatever the soil could produce, and what- 
ever manufactures could be put into operation. Such a com- 
pany, it was suggested, might send to the island a superinten- 
. dent, who should be an able civilian, four agriculturists, a mer- 
chant, and a cotton-manufacturer.. ‘To these were to be given 
a competent number of mechanics who should teach the natives 
their respective trades, and the company should have at least 
one ship at their service. 

Is it visionary to entertain the conception that our Christian 
laymen will one day find in such auxiliary plans as this, a 
noble field for their more enlarged and imdependent contribu- 
tions to the diffusion of Christianity and its attendant civiliza- 
tion ? Is it, indeed, much more than an extension of those high 
and noble schemes of education which the missions of almost 
every church now adopt ?—the putting into practice the lessons 
of the seminaries, high-schools and colleges which form a large 
feature of their operations ? 

Although the large plan above-mentioned was not effected, 
the Rev. Mr. Richards was employed in 1838, by the king and 
chiefs, as their exclusive chaplain and interpreter, and teacher of 
political economy, law, and the science of government. Of 
course he resigned his missionary office when he entered on 
this important employment. 

In 1827 a new enemy to the progress of the truth appeared 
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in the prosperous islands. It came with the sign of the cross 
and the title of Apostolic Prefect of the Sandwich Islands. It 
was a Roman Catholic mission, imposing itself on the defence- 
less tribes under the double authority of Leo XIT and Charles 
X. The queen-regent refused to permit the residence of 
the priests; but the prohibition was not regarded, and they 
took up their abode at Honolulu. Their use of pictures, ima- 
ges, rosaries, crosses, smoke, and priestly shows, was eminently 
calculated to seduce the large number who, by the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, had lost their idols but had not found 
Christ. In fact some of those who professed to be converted to 
Romanism spoke of their deity as a French or Papal being, 
and different from the God worshipped in the simple rites of 
the other churches. We see great cause for acknowledging the 
hand of Providence, tha! these iniruders had not appeared at a 
less advanced stage of the evangelization of the islands, and 
that even when they did make their most ungracious onset, 
their success was so inconsiderable among a people peculiarly 
liable to be led off by showy appearances. 

The Romish priests were repeatedly required to withdraw, 
but they sometimes denied the authority of the Hawaiian 
rulers, and sometimes deluded them with pretences of waiting 
for a passage. ‘The “ Apostolic Prefect” himself reported to his 
French constituents that he kept himself in the islands by a 
trick, feigning to be unable to pay for the transportation of his 
compafiy when an opportunity occurred, and when a cheap 
or gratuitous passage was offered, taking means secretly to 
persuade the captains to change their minds and demand such 
an exorbitant sum that it was impracticable to raise it. “The 
poor governor had a great desire to rid himself of us, but he 
was still more anxious to keep his money.” Such was the 
guile of this apostle. It was successful until the end of 1831, 
when the chiefs fitted up their own brig, and positively re- 
quiring the priests to enibark in it, dispatched them to Cali- 
fornia. 

Effects of the example and principles of the great delusion 
were now and then manifest in forms strongly illustrative of 
its true character. At one time a native woman, of immoral 
life, attempted to make proselytes with the aid of a manuscript 
directory with which she had been supplied, and at length 
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undertook to administer baptism, as permitted on emergencies, 
by the Roman rubrics. 'Tae idolatry of ihe virgin was so con- 
genial to the imagination of the less enlightened, that some of 
the inhabitants of Puna, a district of Hawaii, canonized a wo- 
man who died there, and built a temple for her worship in con- 
nection with that of God. Her remains were enshrined and 
pilgrimages proclaimed as a means of salvation, the authors of 
the blasphemy maintaining at the same time, that they embraced 
the gospel in a purer form than that preached by the missiona- 
ries. This effort was soon suppressed by the local chief, and 
the temple destroyed. 

In 1836 a new effort was made io secure a foothold for Ro- 
manism. A priest was sent from France, and the two who 
had been deposited in California were directed by their eccle- 
siastical superiors to return. ‘fhe young king was now in 
authority, and directed them to leave the islands. By his order, 
they were put on board the British vessel in which they had 
arrived; but no sooner had ‘hey touched the d@ék than the com- 
mander and crew left the ship, carrying off their flag, as a to- 
ken that they considered their rights piratically invaded. The 
commander of a British ship of war, which just then arrived, 
set the priests on shore and dismissed the vessel. After sev- 
eral conferences between British and French officers and the 
king, it was agreed ihat the Papists should be allowed to re- 
main until they could find a good opportunity of departure ; 
and that in the mean time they should not attempt to exercise 
their functions. The king, unfortunately, was induced to' sign, 
reciprocally with the French commander, a sort of treaty in 
which the French and the islanders were allowed. to visit each 
other’s dominions freely. ‘This document, which the king doubt- 
less understood as excepting the forbidden residence of the priests, 
was afterwards made the pretence of gross impositions. At pre- 
sent, however, the priests, including one who at a later date arri- 
ved from South America, withdrew. But in July, 1839, the 
memorable Captain Laplace appeared at Honolulu, in his frigate, 
the Artemise, commissioned, as he set forth in a manifesto, by the 
king of the French, “to put an end, either by force or persuasion, 
to the ill-treatment to which the French have been victims at the 
Sandwich Islands.” He demanded, in the name of his govern- 
ment, as the conditions of friendship, equal privileges for the 
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Roman as the Protestant faith; the donation of a site for a 
French church; the liberation of any Romanists who might be 
in imprisonment on charges growing out of their professed 
faith; and the deposit of twenty thousand dollars by the king 
of the island, as a security for his good conduct towards France ; 
which sum must be carried on board the frigate by one of the 
principal chiefs, together with the treaty of friendship, and the 
frigate be saluted by the batteries of the island. ‘Vhe brave 
Frenchman closed his message with a significant allusion to 
“the laudable example” of the queen of Tahiti, in admitting 
the Romanists, and with a still plainer declaration that if this 
treaty should be refused, a devastating war should immedi- 
ately be opened. 

Even were the positions sustainable by the law of nations, 
which are here assumed as to the right of the French king to 
demand of an independent power the toleration of another re- 
ligion, and to require a pecuniary pledge of the weaker party 
when none was thtered by the other, it would be still mon- 
strous and disgraceful for a-people that had either civilization, 
religion or chivalry, to make such exactions in such a style. 
But the Frenchman came flushed with the glory of his success 
in silencing the poor Tahitians with his cannon, and forcing 
them to receive the priests and their mummery. He proceeded 
to,make preparations for a bombardment of the town, first 
’ offering an asylum in the frigate to such Americans as wished 
to be out of danger, but expressly excepting the American 
missionaries. It was evident that there was but one way for 
the defenceless islanders to save their habitations and their 
lives from destruction, and their country from subjugation. 
They must yield to the French frigate whose guns were al- 
ready pointed on their homes and churches and schools. The 
king had to make up the sum demanded of him, by borrowing 
at a high interest. He signed the extorted treaty, and had to 
submit to the further humiliation of having the peace of the 
Sabbath disturbed by a parade of the French soldiers, and its 
worship mocked by a mass publicly celebrated on the shore. 
But the outrage did not even end here. After the whole pre- 
scription had been followed and the salutes exchanged, several 
additional stipulations were forced upon the king, one of which 
was that the importation of French wines and brandies should 
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be allowed at a low duty. he design and effect of this arti- 
cle may be easily judged of, when it is understood that the 
existing laws, for the purpose of arresting the fearful intem- 
perance which had prevailed, prohibited the importation or 
distillation of spirituous liquors, and laid an almost prohibitory 
duty on wine. 

If the monarch who lately fled from the Tuilleries beforea 
furious mob, and is now allowed by the charity of his son-in- 
law to take refuge at Clermont, ever meditates on the retribu- 
tive dispensations of Providence, he may not consider as t60 
trivial an affair to be put in the list of the provocations of the 
judgments he is suffering, the mission of the Artemise to the 
islands of Tahiti and Oahu. 

We pass over the attempt of the French Captain Mallet, in 
1842, and the still more blustering and wanton outrage of the 
English Lord Paulet, in 1843, (the latter of whom actually took 
possession of the Islands in the name of the Queen,) because 
the act of Paulet was immediately disavowed by his govern- 
ment, and both France and Great Britain soon afierwards fol- 
lowed the example of the United States in acknowledging the 
independence of the Sandwich Islands. We only add here as 
the latest item of information on the subject of Romanism, that 
thirteen fresh labourers arrived at the islands in 1846, making 
the whole number of that faith twenty-two. 

In 1831 a school was opened at Lahainaluna, on the island 
of Maui, for young men who were willing to be qualified as 
preachers and school-masters. Sixty-seven attended in the first 
year, being selected from all quarters as the most suitable for the 
purpose of the institution, and in view of the wants of their re- 
spective districts. The course of instruction was laid out for four 
years. The Report of the American Board for 1847 states that 
more than a hundred of the graduates of this* institution were 
then engaged in teaching in different places, that more than forty 
others were in government offices, besides many more in private 
stations. ‘The mission presses now keep the schools supplied 
with elementary books, besides the Bible and various religious 
and other useful works including the Pilgrim’s Progress, a vol- 
ume of sermons, Wayland’s Moral Philosophy, a history of the 
islands, hymn-books, catechisms and tracts. 

A school for the children of foreigners, under one of the mis- 
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sionaries who resigned his office as such for the purpose, and 
ihe settlement of a chaplain, by the Seamen’s Friend Society, 
were among the means of advancing the improvement of the 
islands caused by the state of religion among the natives. The 
“Bethel Flag” was thus added to the other signals of a Chris- 
tian port. “The Hawaiian Teacher,” a semi-monthly paper, 
intfoduced that mark of popular refinement. Two thousand 
copies were published. A smaller paper had been issued some 
manths previously, for the benefit, chiefly, of the principal Sem- 
inary. Such was the Prussian Fei for education in some parts, 
that the viceroy of Maui required all the children over four 
years to attend school, and forbade marriage licenses to be 
granted where either party was unable to read. 

One of the most striking features of the religion of these is- 
lands, is the thoroughness of its diffusion from the outset. 
Christianity pervaded the nation and became part of ail its in- 
stitutions. It was thorough, also, in its being carried out in 
modes which we are accustomed to associate only with a long- 
established and advanced religious condition. It would be 
much to say that in the eleventh, year of the mission spacious 
churches—some of them holding regularly from three to four 
thousand hearers—were to be found at six stations; that there 
were fifty thousand readers and learners, more or less, under 
the direction of Christian superintendents—and that the imme- 
morial license of prostitution and drunkenness had given way 
to the rigid prohibition of every form of public vice. ‘These 
were unusual triumphs for the time. But this was not the 
whole extent of the progress of religion. In 1830, weekly as- 
semblies were held for prayer and conference, such as only the 
pious and seriously-disposed could be expected to attend, and 
the aggregate number of those who were accustomed to meet, 
was not less than fifteen thousand. 'The sexes held these meet- 
ings separately, so that the female members of the mission-fam- 
ilies might have the opportunity, so very important in the cir- 
cumstances, of instructing the converted and serious women, 
and become better acquainted with their characters. Some- 
times divisions or classes were formed, with the best of the na- 
tive believers as assistants to the missionaries. ‘Then special 
means were adopted for the instruction of mothers, as heads 
of families, and their children were from time to time called te 
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attend meetings of this kind together. Let it increase our ad- 
miration of the work of Divine grace to remember, that among 
the hundreds of mothers thus assembled, happy to have their 
little ones participating in their new blessings, were many who 
had with their own hands and feet deposited in the ground, and 
trodden upon the covering earth, their living offspring! Special 
meetings for the aged and infirm were also largely attended. 
“More than a thousand women attended the Friday prayer- 
meeting on the 8th.” This was at Honolulu, the whole popu- 
lation of which district was not more than twelve thousand. 
How many churches of New York or Philadelphia would it 
take to make such an aggregate for any week of the year? At 
another time we read of more than two hundred attending a 
daily prayer-meeting, in the village of Kailua, beginning an 
hour and a quarter before sunrise. 

Some fine scenes were witnessed in the public gatherings of the 
transformed generation: as when at a visit of the chiefs to one of 
the stations in Hawaii, the schools met at night to exhibit their 
progress in study, and came in single file from all quarters, wind- 
ing around the precipices at the head of the great bay, carrying 
torches of the candle-nut, and sounding conchs. ‘They collected 
with their hymns and scripture lessons, at the spot where Cook 
fell under the clubs of their grandfathers, perhaps their own fath- 
ers. At another time, when a new church was dedicated at 
Honolulu, and its whole area of 196 feet by 63 was covered 
with the natives, seated on new mats, the young king, not yet 
fifteen years old, arose spontaneously, (if we understand the 
narrative) and uttered a devout thanksgiving to God, and sol- 
emnly devoted his kingdom, as well as the house, to His glory. 
This lad, on other occasions also, made public addresses and 
prayers, in a very serious and impressive manner, although he 
was not considered as furnishing evidence of conversion. If he 
acted purely on his own impulse, the proceedings speak strongly 
in favour of the impression made on his youthful mind by the 
sight of Christian order and devotion, and it might have been 
wrong for the missionaries to check him; but if his public per- 
formances of this kind were at all assigned to him as a part for 
which he was trained, we must consider it at least an injudi- 
cious experiment. 

Speaking of the advanced standard at once adopted in the 
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islands, we may add that the highest ground on the question of 
temperance in drink was willingly taken by a large number of 
the people, including many chiefs, before there had been much 
encouragement given in the example of the older Christian 
countries. "There was, indeed, good ground at the Sandwich 
ports, if any where, for denunciation of “the rumseller.” ‘The 
islands were the great dram-shop of the Pacific. The vessels, 
not only the whalers but the men-of-war, stopped there to revel 
and to lay in stores of liquor. For the government and people 
to oppose the traffic and renounce drink, was, therefore, to make 
a sacrifice of their pecuniary advantage, as well as to deny a 
strong appetite, and besides, to excite the hostility of some of 
the most influential residents, not excepting Consuls. Total 
abstinence from the use of spirituous liquors may well be un- 
derstood as the only safe injunction under these circumstances, 
and a refusal at that time to consent to such an agreement, for 
the sake of its example, might well awaken suspicion of the 
sincerity of an applicant for church-membership; though we 
conceive it to be beyond the prerogatives of any church to de- 
mand a pledge of this kind as a condition of reception. We 
have not noticed in this volume any record of such a rule in 
the churches of the islands; but we are sorry to see that a ma- 
jority of the mission have gone even beyond this, having as 
lately as 1843, required of their candidates the entire disuse of 


tobacco. 'T’o justify this regulation, the ground is taken that “the © 


cultivation and use of tobacco is an immorality.” We do not 
lament the increasing conviction of the wncléanliness, umhealth-. 
fulness and impoliteness of the common usages of this odorous 
and stimulating vegetable; but we were pained, on much 


higher grounds, to see a body of respectable and pious. minis- 2 


ters, teaching a nation just elevated from*barb Tisha} that the 
smoking of a pipe is an immorality that exeludes 
baptism and the Lord’s table; in other words he fiat uses to- 
bacco cannot be regarded a a Christian. If it 
these relations of ki subject, it would be no more than ludi- 
crous to read a condemnation of tobacco, as an “intoxicating 
solid,” and of a Christian solemnly adjudged to be “guilty of 
smoking.” We quote from the report of the American Board 
for 1846. (p. 180.) We are sorry to find that these views are 
encouraged by some popular expositors of the scriptures. In 
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Mr. Barnes’s notes on the ninth chapter of first Corinthians, we 
find the doctrine strongly implied that the use of wine and to- 
bacco is incompatible with “striving for the crown that fadeth 
not away,” and yet no higher immorality is there pretended to 
be charged against the use of tobacco than that it is “filthy, of- 
fensive and disgusting.” Mr. Barnes asks with great emphasis, 
“can aman be truly in earnest in his professed religion; can 
he be a sincere Christian, who is not willing to abandon any- 
thing and everything that will tend to impair the vigour of his 
mind, and weaken his body, and make him a stumbling block 
to others?” All this may be, and yet neither church nor com- 
mentator may be allowed to decide for the consciences of others 
what is clean or unclean in meats, drinks and refreshments, and 
what may or may not impair their useftness, so as to deny 
them the name of Christians. It may be very “ filthy, offen- 
sive and disgusting,” for a man to neglect ablution, or shaving, 
or changing his linen; or in the matter of diet to feast on train 
oil. It may be well-to persuade or shame such an one frorn 
his habits, but it would not be well to make a soiled shirt, or 
neglected beard, or unsavoury dinner, a bar to church privileges, 
either in America or Kamschatka. 

The decease of Kaahumanu the Queen Regent in 1832, was 
a great affliction to the missionaries and a loss to the church. 
The dying scenes of the converted islanders are among the 
most impressive evidences of the intelligent and cordial faith 
with which the gospel was received. Collected, fearless but 
anble, thoughtful of all around her, how affecting to hear the 
e savage woman’ ejaculating with her dying breath from 


“ Now will I go to Jesus, 
My Lord who pitied me, 
And at his feet lie prostate _ 
For there I cannot die ; 
Lo, here am J, O Jesus, 
Grant me thy gracious smile : 
are But if for sin I perish, 
ps Thy law is righteous still.” 


“The. king being still in his minority, Kinau, his sister, was 
chosen to waeboed Kaahumanu as Regent, but soon afterwards 
the youth of eighteen asserted his competency to take the sceptre 
in his own hands. Kinau made no resistance—“we cannot 


war with the word of God between us,” was her salutation. - 
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and abdication, as she met her brother in the national assembly 
which he had convoked. He retained her in his council, or cab- 
inet. The young ruler did not fulfil the promise of his child- 
hood when he prayed and spoke at the dedication. He was 
disposed to yield to some of the chiefs and residents in the new 
struggle to repeal the prohibitions of selling and using liquors. 
An infidel chief made strong efforts towards a revolution. 
Kinaw proclaimed a fast. The great body of communicants 
sustained the more rigid principles. The wavering monarch 
had to confess “the kingdom of God is strong.” 

The progress of religion was steady and diffusive throughout 
the islands from the beginning. Stations, churches, schools, 
and missionaries had increased beyond what the limits of our 
rambling sketch have permitted us to mention. But the years 
1838 and 1839 are marked as the era of a “great revival.” ‘The 
attention to religion extended to every district. ‘Thousands 
sought for personal direction and advice. The churches and 
other places of meeting were thronged. The gospel was 
preached as often as there was opportunity, and the best efforts 
made to instruct the awakened. The applicants for church- 
membership were usually retained on probation for two or three 
months; yet by midsummer five thousand had been received, 
and twenty-four hundred left on trial. Six hundred children 
and youth were reckoned among the converted. ‘The mission- 
schools were greatly blessed. 'The whole population appeared 
to feel the influence of the work. Theft and intoxication were 
scarcely known, and the Sabbath generally respected. In 1839 
the additions to the eighteen churches amounted to 10,725, 
nearly one half of which were to the one church of Hilo. 

In 1839 the whole Bible was printed in the Hawaiian, 
language, the translation having employed a number of hands 
for fifteen years. In 1840 the king and chiefs adopted a thi 
Constitution or Bill of Rights and a code of laws, the firstfrui 
doubtless, of their instructions from Mr. Richards. In these 
documents the supremacy of the Word of God is solemnly ac- 
knowledged, protection guaranteed to all forms of worship, the 
succession to the throne established in the heir nominated by 
the king and chiefs, or if no nomination shall be made in the 
king’s life-time, the designation to be by the chiefs and repre- 
sentatives. The islands were to be under the immediate ad- 
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ministration of four governors, each having his particular dis- 
trict. ‘The chiefs or nobles, together with representatives chosen 
by the-people, form a council, meeting annually to legislate 
coordinately with the king; the organization being very similar 
to that of the British Parliament. The judges of each island 
are appointed by the respective governors, and the king, the 
premier, and four judges chosen by the representatives, form a 
Supreme Court. The nobility are limited to the king, a female 
premier, the four governors, four women of rank and five chiefs. 
The number of representatives at first was only seven. 'This 
sketch shows, perhaps as clearly as any thing else, how radical 
was the change wrought by the spread of intelligence and reli- 
gion in the institutions of a country that until this recent epoch 
had known no law but the will of an ignorant and violent 
despot. 

We should like to transfer to this page the engraved view of 
a church opened for worship at Honolulu in 1842: a church 
built of coral rock, 144 feet by 78, with basement, gallery, tower 
and clock, at an expense of $20,000, contributed chiefly from 
the funds and labour of the people, the king heading the list 
with a subscription of $3000. In erecting this building the 
male communicants divided themselves into five companies, 
who gave their labour in rotation. About the same time that 
this church was built in Oahu, another stone church was erected 
in the island of Hawaii 120 feet by 57. The builders were the 
members of the church. ‘They carried the stones on their 
shoulders, dived into the bay to bring up coral to be used for 
lime, to burn which others carried wood from the mountain, 
and the women took the burnt coral, sand and water, in cala- 
bashes or gourds to the place of building; the female part of 
the work alone being estimated to be equal to the drawing of 
three hundred and fifty wagon-loads a quarter of a mile. 

Mr. Bingham’s twenty-one years’ residence ended in 1840, 
the declining health of his wife obliging him to return to the 
United States. From the annual Report of the American Board 
for 1847 we gather the latest particulars of the state of the mis- 
sions. At the dates comprised in that report there were seven 
stations in Hawaii, five in Maui, one in Molokai, five in Oahu, 
and three in Kauai, making twenty-one stations. ‘These were 
supplied with twenty-five missionaries, (including wives,) ten 
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male and forty-one female assistant missionaries, four native 
preachers and two physicians, making a total of eighty-one. 
There were seven boarding-schools, containing two hundred and 
ninety-three pupils, including thirty-three children of mission- 
aries. ‘The whole number of communicants admitted to all the 
churches from the beginning to May 1846 is above 33,000. ‘The 
number now in the churches is about 23,000. Yet according 
to the table before us the average congregations on the Sabbath 
cannot much exceed (allowing for two or three imperfections 
in the report) thirteen thousand. Some of these disparities ap- 
pear to be very great; as for example the whole number of 
communicants in good standing belonging to the single church 
of Hilo is put down at six thousand four hundred and twen- 
ty, whilst the average congregation is given at eight hun- 
dred and fifty. But on turning to the report for 1846 we 
find that the people of Hilo assemble every Sabbath in about 
thirty congregations in different parts of the district, 'These 
local meetings have been probably omitted in the table. It is 
painful to observe that of the whole number of members in all 
the churches one thousand two hundred and eighty-three were 
suspended and four hundred and thirty-one excommunicated 
in the two last years of the table. In two years the different 
churches contributed in cash $9300 for building and repairing 
their churches, supporting preaching and schools, and for other 
benevolent purposes. In twenty-two months, of the latest date, 
three hundred and thirty-nine thousand copies of school-books, 
the New Testament, and the newspaper were printed. In one 
district singing-schools had suddenly awakened great enthusi- 
asm, so that where the missionary was formerly the only chor- 
ister and sometimes the only singer, native choirs and leaders 
were found to have qualified themselves for this inestimable 
service. ‘The islanders, however, let it be observed, are beyond 
the barbarism of giving up the work of singing to representa- 
tives. Persons of all ages flocked to the school that they might 
learn to sing in church. 

Whilst so much is to be found in the results of this mission 
to prove the practicability of evangelizing an entire heathen 
nation, and the concurrence of all social and civil advancement 
with the progress of a people in gospel knowledge, and to ex- 
cite the praise of God’s people everywhere for His blessing on 
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the enterprize, and their prayers for its continuance, yet it 
should not be concluded that the Sandwich Islands constitute 
a paradise, in comparison with all the rest of the world. De- 
gradation, sin, hypocrisy, back-sliding, are to be found there, as 
elsewhere, even among professed Christians. Few of the pious 
natives have been found suitable for ordination as preachers, 
and none, as yet, for the pastoral office. Education has not yet 
had time for its full development among a people whose intel- 
lectual strength had degenerated before the counteracting rem- 
edy had been applied. The nation is not yet strong enough to 
stand alone either in its religious or civil concerns. Let not the 
Missionary Board grow weary of their work in helping them 
on, nor Christians in sustaining the Board. 


Arr. I.—Sketches of Moral and Mental Philosophy. Their 
Connexion with each other, and their bearings on Doctrinal 
and Practical Christianity. By 'Thomas Chalmers, D.D. and 
LL.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Edinburgh, 
and Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France. 
New York: Robert Carter, 58 Canal Street and Pittsburg, 
56 Market Street. 


Some persons entertain the idea that there is very little ben- 
fit derived from the study of mental and moral science. They 
are of opinion, that plain common sense and the Bible, are our 
surest guides; and that the speculations of philosophers have 
tended rather to perplex than elucidate the great practical prin- 
ciples which should be the guide of our lives. No doubt there 
is some truth in these opinions. Men who are governed by 
the plain principles of common sense, without further inquiry 
seldom err widely from the truth; while speculative men, mis- 
led by their own reasonings, on metaphysical subjects, arrive at 
conclusions contradictory to evident, intuitive truths. But this 
very thing evinces the necessity of paying diligent attention to 
these subjects; in order that the errors of speculative men may 
be refuted, and that truth—which always has evidence and 
right reason on its side—may be established, on its true founda- 
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tion. We admit that the Bible contains the purest and most 
perfect system of moral duties; but the Bible assumes as true 
the radical principles of morality; such as that man is a free, 
accountable, moral agent; that man cannot be under obliga- 
tions to perform what is naturally impossible; and that all 
actions which possess a moral character must be in some sense 
voluntary, &c. Now, in regard to these assumed principles, 
there may be a diversity of opinion, and errors may be main- 
tained and propagated which tend to subvert the whole system 
of morality. These errors should certainly be met, and the 
reasoning by which they are maintained, shown to be sophis- 
tical or inconclusive. 

Dr. Chalmers, who, like Paul was set for the defence of the 
gospel, was fully aware of the close connexion which exists 
between science and religion; and in most of his writings has 
exerted his mighty mind in opposing the inroads and assaults 
of error and infidelity, from whatever quarter they might arise. 
In his Preface to this volume he says, “There seems a special 
necessity, in the present times, for laying open to the light of 
day, every possible connexion, which might be fancied or 
alleged, between Theology and the other sciences. All must 
be aware of a certain rampant infidelity that is now abroad, 
which, if neither so cultivated, nor so profound as in the days 
of our forefathers, is still unquelled and as resolute as ever; and 
is now making fearful havoc, both among the disciples of the 
other learned professions, and among the half educated classes 
of British society.” It would be difficult to estimate too highly 
the labours of this great man in defence of the fundamental 
truths of morality and religion. He was undoubtedly raised 
up by Providence to do an important work, for his own and 
future generations; for his writings will continue to be read, 
as long as the English language is in use; and when read will 
produce a salutary effect on the minds of men. As he is now 
taken from the world, there can be no impropriety in express- 
ing the opinion, that he was the most important author who 
flourished in the first part of the nineteenth century. Dr. Chal- 
mers made free use of his pen, and his published works are 
numerous and very important; and none more so than those 
on Natural Theology, and in defence of Christianity. For some 
years, he was professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
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of St. Andrews, which led him of course to pay particular at- 
tention to mental and moral science. He was well acquainted 
with the writings of his distinguished countrymen in this de- 
partment of knowledge; and although he was a great admirer 
of Dr. Brown as a metaphysician, he was not blind to the de- 
fects of his system, as appears by his animadversions on some 
of his theories, contained in the volume, at the head of this 
article. 

‘The principal object of Dr. Chalmers, in the work now be- 
fore us, seems to have been to establish a few leading principles, 
and to correct some popular errors, on the subject of morals. 
Indeed, nearly the whole book relates to those mental exercises, 
which he denominates emotions; by which he understands all 
our feelings, except volitions. Dr. Brown used the word with 
still greater latitude. Under this term, he included also volitions, 
which in his theory are not different from desires. But we 
have been accustomed to use the word emotions, in a much more 
restricted sense; as meaning those feelings which terminate in 
the mind, and which, though they have a cause have no ob- 
ject; such as joy, sorrow, surprise, the feelings of exhiliration 
and depression, and such like.. We have, therefore, been in 
the habit of distinguishing, not only between volition and emo- 
tion, which is done by Dr. Chalmers; but also between emotion 
and desire, which are confounded by him. ‘The word sensi- 
bilities has come into frequent use, as a generic term, intended 
to comprehend all feelings except volitions; and this term is 
often used by Dr. Chalmers, in this work. But, in our opinion, 
there are strong objections to this term, as intended to express 
our desires; and especially those which have no close connexion 
with the body. The old division of the faculties of the mind 
into understanding, will, and affections, pleases us better than 
any of the more modern divisions; only we would place the 
affections before the will, as being first in the order of operation. 
Dr. Chalmers observes, somewhere in this work, that the word 
affections, properly signifies an exercise of mind which have 
persons for their object. Thus we speak of benevolent and 
malevolent affections. It is true, that the word is often used in 
this restricted sense; but it is also employed with much greater 
latitude, and is often applied to express the condition even of 
bodies. All words in common use, when introduced as techni- 
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cal terms in any science, acquire a more precise signification 
than they have in popular discourse. We prefer the word af- 
fections to sensibilities, first because it is the old term, with 
which even common readers are well acquainted; and again, 
it does not suggest, as the other term does to us, some agitation 
originating in the body. 

In regard to volition, Dr. Chalmers adopts the definition of 
Locke and Reid, confining the term to the determination of the 
mind to act, or not act. A general purpose to perform certain 
acts, differs from a volition. A general purpose never produces 
action: a volition is required for every voluntary act. A man 
determines to go to a certain place to-morrow ; this purpose will 
not have the effect of bringing him there; unless at the time, 
he puts forth successive volitions to communicate to his body 
the necessary locomotion. Yet Dr. Chalmers admits, that 
much of morality and of moral character consists in these gen- 
eral purposes of the mind. ‘They are, in fact, what are com- 
monly denominated principles. 

One main object of the distinguished author of this work is, 
to prove that no action or mental exercise can possess any moral 
quality, unless it be voluntary. ‘This, as a general proposition, 
will be admitted by all persons capable of thinking on the sub- 
ject. It is atruism; or rather a moral maxim, which is evident 
to every mind as soon as proposed. But although this is an 
intuitive truth, and one which no man in his senses ever de- 
nied, yet there may exist enormous errors, in relation to its 
meaning; and in the application of it. And we are of opinion 
that while Dr. Chalmers adopts a sound principle, and reasons 
cogently from it, he has inadvertently fallen into a mistake, 
which has involved him in much perplexity in his discussions 
on moral subjects. He uses the word voluntary, in the strictest 
sense, to mean an act or exercise consequent on volition. Ac- 
cording to his views, no emotion, that is no desire or affection, 
can be conceived to possess a moral character, unless, directly 
or indirectly, immediately or remotely, it be the result of a voli- 
tion. Now as our affections or feelings are not subject to our 
volitions, in any other way than as by the power of attention 
‘we can bring the objects suited to excite these affections, the 
difficulty is to see how our emotions acquire a moral quality. 
The Doctor attempts to explain this difficulty, but in our judg- 
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ment, he does not succeed in removing it. But we will per- 
mit Dr. Chalmers to give his own views in his own words. 


“Jt is well that, amid all the difficulties attendant on the physiological in- 
quiry, there should be sucha degree of clearness and uniformity in the 
moral judgments of men—insomuch that the peasant can with a just and 
prompt discernment, equal to that of the philosopher, seize on the real moral 
characteristics of any action submitted to his notice, and pronounce on the 
merit or demerit of him who has performed it. It is in attending to these 
popular, or rather universal decisions, that we learn the real principles of 
Moral Science. 

“4, And the first certainly of these popular, or rather universal decisions, 
is that nothing is moral or immoral that is not voluntary. A murderer may 
be conceived, instead of striking with the dagger in his own hand, to force 
it by an act of refined cruelty, mto the hand of him, who is the dearest rel- 
ative or friend of his devoted victim; and by his superior strength to compel 
the struggling and the reluctant instrument to its grasp. He may thus con- 
fine it to the hand, and give impulse to the arm of one, who recoils in ut- 
most horror from that perpetration, of which he has been made as it were 
the material engine; and could matters be so contrived, as that the real 
murderer should be invisible, while the arm and the hand that enclosed the 
weapon and the movements of the ostensible one should alone be patent to 
the eye of the senses—then he, and not the other, would be held by the 
bystander as chargeable with the guilt. But so soon as the real nature of 
the transaction came to be understood, this imputation would be wholly and 
instantly transferred. The distinction would at once be recognized between 
the willing agent in this deed of horror, and the unwilling imstrument. 
There would no more of moral blame be attach@d to the latter than to the 
weapon which inflicted the mortal blow; and on the former exclusively, the 
whole burden of the crime and ifs condemnation would be laid. And the 
simple difference which gives rise to the whole of this moral distinction im 
the estimate between them is, that with the one the act was with the will; 
with the other it was against it. 

“5, This fixes a point of deepest interest, even that step in the process 
that leads to an emotion, at which the harden of right or wrong comes to 
be applicable. It is not at that point, when the appetites or affections of 
our nature solicit from the will a particular movement; neither is it at that 
point when either a rational self-love or a sense of duty remonstrates against 
it. It is not at that point when the consent of the will is pleaded for, on 
the one side or other—but, all-important to be borne in mind, it is at that 
point when the consent is given. When we characterize a court at law for 
some one of its deeds—it is not upon the urgency of the argument on one 
side of the question, or of the reply upon the other, that we found our esti- 
mate; but wholly upon the decision of the bench, which decision is carried 
into effect by a certain order given out to the officers who execute it. And 
so, in characterizing an individual for some one of his doings, we found our 
estimate not upon the desires of appetite that may have instigated him on 
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the one hand, or upon the dictates of conscience that may have withstood 
these upon the other—not upon the elements that conflicted in the struggle 
but on the determination that put an endto it—even that determination of 
the will which is carried into effect by those volitions, on the issuing of 
which, the hands, and the feet, and the other instruments of action are put 
into instant subserviency. 

And again, ‘That an action then be the rightful object either of moral 
censure or approval, it must have had the consent of the will to go along 
with it. It must be the fruit of a volition—else it is utterly beyond the 
scope, either of praise for its virtuousness, or of blame for its criminality. 
If an action be involuntary, it is as unfit a subject for any moral reckoning 
as are the pulsations of the wrist. Something ludicrous might occur which 
all of a sudden sets one irresistibly on the action of laughing; or a tale of 
distress might be told, which whether he wills or not, forces from him the 
tears of sympathy, and sets him as irresistibly on the action of weeping ; 
er, on the appearance of a ferocious animal he might struggle with all his 
power for a serene and manly firmness, yet struggle in vain against the ae- 
tion of trembling; or if, instead of a formidable, a loathsome animal was 
presented to his notice, he might no more help the action of a violent recoil 
perhaps antipathy against it, than he can help any of the organic necessities 
of that constitution which has been given to him; or even upon the obser- 
vation of what is disgusting in the habit or countenance of a fellow-man, be 
may be overpowered intoa sudden and sensitive aversion; and lastly, should 
some gross and grievous transgression against the decencies of civilized life 
be practised before him, he might no more be able to stop that rush of blood 
to the complexion which marks the inward workings of an outraged and of 
fended delicacy, than he is able to alter or suspend the law of its circulation. 
In each of these cases the action is involuntary; and precisely because it is 
#0, the epithet neither of morally good nor of morally evil can be applied te 
it. And so of every action that comes, thus to speak, of its own accord; 
and not at the will or bidding of the agent. It may be painful to himself. 
It may also be painful to others. But if it have not had the consent of hie 
will, even that consent without which no action that is done can be called 
voluntary, it is his misfortune afd not his choice; and though not indifferent 
in regard to its consequences on the happiness of man, yet, merely because 
disjomed from the will, it in point of moral estimation is an act of the purest 
indifference.” 


From these extracts it is manifest, that the theory of Dr. 
Chalmers is, that no emotion, affection, or desire of the mind is 
stamped with a moral quality, unless it is the result of a volition 
producing it, either immediately or remotely. 

To this doctrine we cannot give our assent. So far is it froma 
being true, that every emotion or affection of the mind derives 
its morality from a preceding volition, on which it depends, that 
the very reverse is the truth. In our opinion, the morality of 
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an act of volition is, in all cases, derived from the motive which 
determines it. When an inquiry is made in a cowt of justice 
respecting the criminality of an action, the object is to ascertain 
the motive which influenced the volition. Suppose the external 
action be the killing of a man, it is evident that the volition pro- 
ducing the motion of the hand which inflicted the deadly 
wound, is the same, whatever may have been the motive. "The 
volition to raise the hand and strike, is the same, whether it be 
done in the execution of law, in self defence, or through malice. 
Hence, it is manifest that the volition is not that which stamps 
the moral character of the action, but the motive which governs 
the volition. In the case just stated, if it be ascertained that the 
_ stroke by which life was taken, was in obedience to law, no 
blame attaches to the executioner. He has performed a duty— 
and a very painful one. Again, if it be proved that the mortal 
wound was inflicted on a violent assailant, purely in self-defence, 
and that the agent had no other way of preserving his own 
life, but by taking that of the assailant, we exonerate him from 
blame. But if it appear, on evidence, that the person commit- 
ting the act was actuated by malice, and that he had long 
sought an opportunity of taking away the life of his fellow 
creature, we at once pronounce it a crime of the greatest enor- 
mity which a man can commit. Why this wide difference in 
our judgment, when the external act is in each case the same? 
Not because the volition was different in each case, for the voli- 
tion required to give a certain motion to the muscles is the same, 
whatever be the moral nature of the act. he difference, ac- 
cording to the impartial judgment of all men, arises entirely from 
the motive from which it was done; and that, in all cases, is 
some affection or emotion of the mind, which precedes volition 
and produces it. 

Dr. Chalmers was led into the doctrine which he maintains 
on the subject of the morality of our emotions, by a desire to 
correct an error which is common in the world; namely, that 
the mere emotions of sympathy, or other sensibilities arising 
instinctively from our animal constitution, are virtuous in their 
nature. Thus many on the sight of objects of suffering, feel at 
once a lively compassion, and also a tender sympathy. ‘These 
emotions, whether produced by real or fictitious cases, they 
persuade themselves are virtuous feelings; whereas, they are 
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the mere sensibilities of our constitution, which in themselves 
possess no moral character. 

Thus far, his opinions were correct, and the object at whick 
he aimed was important. But, in our judgment, he erred in 
considering all our emotions as equally destitute of a moral 
character as these instinctive sensibilities, which have been 
mentioned. Indeed, he finds fault with Dr. Brown for distin- 
guishing our emotions into such as involve the idea of morality 
and such as do not.* “We think,” says he, (pp. 176) “that Dr. 
Brown has made a wrong discrimination, when he speaks of 
certain emotions which involve in them a moral feeling, and 
certain others of them which do not. There is no moral designa- 
tion applicable to any of the emotions, viewed nakedly in them- 
selves. They are our volitions, and our volitions only, which 
admit of being thus characterized; and emotions are no further 
virtuous or vicious than as volitions are blended with them, and 
blended with them so far as to have given them either their 
direction or their birth.” According to our judgment, Dr. Brown 
was altogether right in the distinction which he made between 
two classes of our emotions; and the distinction is very impor- 
tant in an accurate moral system. And Dr. Chalmers, by re- 
pudiating this distinction, and confining a moral character to 
volitions only, has involved his system in difficulties from which 
it cannot be extricated. 

Our venerable author (in pp. 166) undertakes to fix the point 
at which an act of the mind begins to partake of a moral nature, 
and, agreeably to his theory, denies that it can possess anything 
of this character, prior to the volition of the will, consenting to 
the temptation by which it has been solicited. Now, in the case 
of the solicitation or impulse from mere appetites, or animal sen- 
sibilities, this doctrine is true; but the error as it relates to emo- 
tions in their very nature moral, will be manifest from an im- 
partial consideration of a few examples. A man entertains 
envious and malign feelings towards his neighbour, but though 
he would be glad to injure him, yet is restrained by the power 
of an enlightened conscience, from coming to any determination 
to inflict any injury on him; the question is, are the feelings of 
envy and malice, which, though they were not strong enough to 
induce him to form a volition to do wrong to his neighbor, free 
from culpability ? Every one sees, at once, that every degree 
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of envy and ill-will is sinful, whether it produces a volition or 
not. So, on the other hand, if we entertain benevolent feelings 
to our fellow creatures, although it may not be in our power to 
do them any good, it is evident that these feelings are virtuous, 
notwithstanding they owe neither their birth nor direction to a 
volition. Indeed, as we have before said, the virtue or vice of 
volitions is, in all cases, owing to the emotions or affections by 
which they are produced. We can conceive of a moral agent 
remaining long ina state of perfect holiness, without the exercise 
of volition. Suppose the case of a man or angel, formed in the 
image of God, possessing the knowledge of God; the love of 
such a being to the Creator would be perfect, prior to all volition, 
and this state of contemplation, accompanied by supreme love, 
might continue for an indefinite time, without any occasion for 
any act of volition. And, surely, no one can doubt that the 
supreme love of God is a virtuous affection. It is, truly, the sum 
of all virtue, the essence of holiness, as it is the obedience which 
the moral law requires. } 
We admit, what our venerable author teaches respecting, « * 
tention as a mental operation, depending on the will; bu this 
does by no means remove the difficulty in which his theory is 
involved. In the feelings of envy and malice, no volition is ne- 
cessary to their existence; they are, in the order of nature, prior 
to volition; and so also in the case of love to God, and benevo- 
lence to men. Beside, the mere turning the attention to an ob- 
ject does not uniformly produce the affection which corresponds 
with the qualities of the object. The mind may be in a de- 
praved state, so that it may not be susceptible of the emotions 
which would be produced in a rightly constituted heart. A man 
strongly prejudiced is not capable of viewing an object in its true 
light: his ideas are jaundiced by the existing state of his feel- 
ings. Much more will settled hatred prevent us from viewing 
the character of the object of our malice in an impartial manner, 
however much we may direct our attention to the object. The 
views which wicked men take of the character of God produce 
enmity instead of love, because they are incapable of perceiving 
the beauty and glory of his moral character; and the knowledge 
which they possess of the justice and purity of his nature, leads 
them to the conclusion, that these attributes are arrayed against 
them, and they therefore cannot but conclude, that He is angry 
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with them, and disposed to punish them for their sins; on which 
account, their hearts are filled with enmity toward their Creator 
and Sovereign. It is evident, therefore, that the power which 
the will has over the attention, or the direction of the thoughts 
to a particular object, will only produce the right affection or 
emotion, when the heart is ina state of purity; or, is in that 
state in which it is capable of taking correct views of the proper 
objects of affection, and susceptible of the right emotions under 
these views. 

It may be asked, then, how we dispose of the maxim on which 
Dr. Chalmers founds his doctrine, and which we have admitted 
is universally received ; namely, that an action to be of a moral 
nature, must be voluntary? ‘This is a very proper and reason- 
able inquiry, and deserves a deliberate answer; for we cannot 
dispute the truth of the maxim; which is, indeed, self-evident. 
And if Dr. Chalmers has given the true meaning, and made the 
proper application of the aforesaid maxim, the question is settled. 
But we are of opinion, that the distinguished author has fallen 
into a common mistake, both in regard to the meaning and ap- 
plication of this universally admitted maxim. The word vod- 
untary is ambiguous; or rather it is used in a more comprehen- 
sive, and in a more restricted sense. According to the first, it 
includes all the exercises of the mind which are spontaneous. 
As for example, when we divide the powers of the mind into 
two great classes, the understanding and will; under the latter 
we include all the desires, affections, emotions and volitions. 
According to this definition, our desires and affections are volun- 
tary exercises, not because they are produced or directed by 
volition; but in their own nature, because they are spontane- 
ous. We are as free in the exercise of affection as volition 
Every man is conscious that his strongest affections are sponta- 
neous, without referring to any previous volitions. Now in this 
comprehensive meaning of the word voluntary the maxim in 
question is universally true; but not in the restricted sense in 
which the word is employed by Dr. Chalmers. If men are ac- 
countable for anything, it is for their motives, and these are 
nothing else but their desires and affections; or as they are called 
in the new nomenclature, evotions. Here we have the true 
source of moral action and accountability. No volition possesses 
any moral quality which is not derived from the character of the 
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motives which produced it, and by which the will was governed. 
A man wills to turn his attention to the contemplation of the 
works of God in the universe, the volition by which he deter- 
mines to perform this act is either morally good or evil, accord- 
ing to the motive which produced it. Suppose the motive was 
to try to find some such defects in the arrangement or laws of 
the universe, as would furnish an argument in favour of atheism. 
or against divine providence. This being an evil motive, stamps 
the volition with the same moral character. But if the motive 
be a desire to glorify God by adoring his perfections as dis- 
played in his works, the motive is pious and good, and its char- 
acter is given to the volition which is the consequence of it. Yet, 
in both cases, the naked act of volition is precisely the same. 
‘Take another example, a man is observed to give a sum of 
money to a beggar. The volition to perform the outward act of 
giving is the same, whatever be the motive: but to ascertain the 
true moral character of the act, we must know the motive from 
which it was done. If from vain glory, it is morally evil; if 
from benevolence to a suffering fellow-creature, it is good. 
But, in our opinion, there is prevalent not only a common mis- 
take respecting the true import of the maxim, that every moral 
action must be voluntary, but also an error in the application of 
the maxim. As it is an admitted primary, or self-evident truth, 
it applies to actions consequent on volition, but not to emotions 
and dispositions which precede volition. And in this restricted 
application of the maxim, we may admit the correctness of its 
meaning, as employed by Dr. Chalmers. Properly speaking. 
every action of man is voluntary; because nothing, in strict 
accuracy, is an action of our own, which is not the consequence 
of a volition. 'To say then, that every moral action must be vol- 
untary, is intuitively true; because, if not voluntary, it would not 
be our own; since all our own actions whether moral or not, 
are voluntary; for man can act in no other way than through 
the will. In this use of the word, emotions and desires would 
not be considered as actions; an action is always the result 
of volition. A great part of the disputes which exist on this 
and kindred subjects, arises from the ambiguity or want of 
precision in terms. The mistakes into which many fall, 
respecting human ability, have a near affinity with the errors 
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of which we have been speaking. It is a maxim, which can- 
not be contradicted, that no one can be bound to do what is out 
of his power; or, in other words, that obligation and ability are 
of equal extent. Now this maxim is strictly true, when pro- 
perly applied; that is, to actions consequent on the will; but 
when applied to the affections or dispositions of the heart, the 
maxim is found to be utterly false; for the more inveterate and 
deep-rooted a malevolent affection, the less is it under the con- 
trol of the will; and, yet, the more criminal it is in proportion 
to its strength. By a misapplication of an evident maxim, a 
doctrine evidently false has been zealously maintained, in our 
day; namely, that the most depraved sinner possesses the abil- 
ity to render instantly all the obedience, which the law of God 
requires. And from a state of absolute enmity, has power to 
change his heart to a state of perfect love to God; otherwise 
perfect love to God would not be an incumbent duty. And ac- 
cording to this, every sinner, however depraved his dispositions 
or inveterate his evil habits, can divest himself of all sin, and be- 
come perfect in holiness, at any moment. Now, these monstrous 
errors, which contradict the common sense and experience of all 
men, arise very logically from applying a maxim, which is true 
only in relation to actions which depend on the will, to emotions 
and affections of the heart; to which it has no proper application. 
{t would be utterly unjust to require a man to do a work or 
perform an act, for which he possesses no physical ability, if he 
willed it ever so sincerely. As for example, to raise the dead, 
or to lift up a mountain. But, suppose the same man, on ac- 
count of long indulgence in sin, to be incapable of exercising 
love to God or his neighbour, his inability to put forth these 
right affections is no excuse; it is his fault. And there is no 
injustice in requiring of man the exercise of right affections. 
It would be a false and dangerous rule, to measure a man’s 
moral obligation by his ability to render complete obedience to 
the law. The more inveterate and malign a wicked man’s 
hatred of his neighbour, the less ability has he to love him as 
himself; but the want of such ability, arising from depravity of 
heart, does not, in the least, lessen his obligation to obedience. 
If a son have conceived a mortal hatred to his father, so that 
he cannot think of him without malice; his duty, nevertheless, 
is to honour him. This, however, is a digression from our 
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proper subject. Dr. Chalmers entertained no such opinions, as 
those last mentioned. And, indeed, except in the particular on 
which we have ventured to animadvert, we have scarcely met 
with anything in the voluminous writings of this extraordinary 
man, with which we do not fully concur. And our discussion 
of this point, has not arisen from any desire to be found array- 
ing our opinions and reasonings against one, with whom it 
would be the height of arrogance to compare ourselves, sed 
humanum esterrare. The greatest men are liable to errors; and 
their mistakes may be of such a nature that unless corrected and 
refuted, they will do injury to the cause of truth; and the greater 
injury in proportion to the eminence of the writer from whom 
they have proceeded. No man was more ready to correct and 
retract his errors than Dr. Chalmers; of which some remarka- 
ble instances could be given. 

Although the volume under review, is principally occupied 
with the discussion respecting our emotions, and their relation 
to the will; yet it contains some interesting matter on other 
subjects. 

In the IX. chapter, we have a discriminating discussion “On 
the Phenomena of Anger and Gratitude, and the Moral Theory 
founded on them.” 'The remarks of the venerable author on 
these points are intended to point out the defects of Dr. Adam 
Smith’s “Theory of the Moral Sentiments.” While he gives 
due praise to that distinguished writer for ingenuity and felici- 
tous illustration, he shows very convincingly, the radical un- 
soundness of his popular theory. The reader will, we doubt 
not, be gratified with a short extract from this chapter. 

«The controversy upon this subject is—whether it is the sympathy 
which originates our moral judgment, or our moral judgment which regu- 
lates and determines the sympathy. Dr. Smith conceived that the sympa- 
thy took the antecedency of our moral judgments; and .this principle has 
been conceived by the great majority of our writers on morals, and we- 
think justly conceived, to be erroneous. It is a theory exceedingly well 
illustrated by himself, and excedingly well appreciated by Dr. ‘Thomas 
Brown. In spite of its fundamental error, the book is worthy of most at- 
tentive perusal—abounding, as it does, in the most felicitous illustrations of 
human life, and in shrewd and successful fetches among the mysteries of 
the human character. 

“Tt is not because we sympathize with the resentment that we hold the 
action in question to be the proper and approved object of this feeling; but 
because we hold it to be the proper and approved object of resentment, that 
we sympathize. And we do so, not on the impulse of principles that are 
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originated by sympathy ; but on the impulse of principles which, original in 
themselves, originate the sympathy that we feel. When we see an unof- 
fending individual subjected in his person to the wanton insult of a blow, or 
in his property to the inroad of some ruthless depredation—we do not need 
to witness the resentment of his bosom, ere a like or a kindred feeling shal} 
arise as by infection in our own; nor mentally to place ourselves in his sit- 
uation, and thus to ascertain how we should feel aggrieved or affronted by 
the treatment that we see him to experience. The circumstance of not 
being the sufferer myself may give a greater authority to my judgment— 
because a judgment unwarped by the passions or the partialities of selfish- 
ness; but still it is a judgment that comes forth without that process of im- 
ternal manufacture, of which Dr. Smith conceives it to be-the resulting 
commodity. We judge as immediately and directly on a question of equity be- 
tween one man and another, as we canon a question of equality between one 
line and another: And when that equity is violated, there is as instantane- 
ous an emotion awakened in the heart of me the spectator, as there is in 
the heart of him the sufferer. With him it is anger. With me it is denom- 
mated indignation—the one being the resentment of him who simply feels, 
that he has been disturbed or encroached upon the enjoyment of that 
which he hath habitually regarded to be his own; the other a resentment 
felt on perceiving a like encroachment on that which might equitably or 
rightfully be regarded as his own.” 

The X. chapter on “Perfect and Imperfect Obligation,” is 
properly a continuance of the same subject, and contains a 
number of original and discriminating remarks, worthy the at- 


tention of the reader. 


Art. I— Duelling—Code of Honour. 


A duel is a combat with deadly weapons between two per- 
sons agreeably to previous arrangements. It differs from a box- 
ing match because in it no weapons are used. It differs from a 
rencounter, because that is a sudden combat without pre-medi- 
tation. ‘The boxing match and rencounter may be as immoral 
and as fatal in their consequences as the duel, but neither of 
them is a duel, neither of them, in our country at least, is reeu- 
lated by the code of honour. 

There have been four kinds of duels in the world. The first 
was where two hostile armies agreed to select each a champion 
to meet and fight. hus David and Goliah fought. ‘Thus 
Diomedes and Aineas fought. The combat between the Ho- 
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ratii and Curatii, though not a duel, yet involved the same 
general principle. This kind of combat is not necessarily con- 
trary to sound morality. No man esteems David’s conduct, in 
the matter of Goliah, immoral. The motive to such combat 
may be the saving of much blood. Whether it will ever again 
be wise or lawful to resort to this mode of ending contests is a 
point on which three brief remarks only are offered. The first 
is that the question cannot arise in our country, the laws gov- 
erning our armies by their whole scope forbidding it. Another 
remark is that the consent of the sovereign power would be 
hecessary to give obligation to any contract for terminating 
hostilities in a given manner upon the issue of such a combat. 
Such consent can never in our country be given. The third 
remark is that the whole subject of such combats belongs to 
writers on the laws of war and not to moralists. Further re- 
marks on the point are not therefore demanded in this essay. 

The second kind of duel is not in use amongst us. It was 
introduced into the South-of Europe by the Northern barbari- 
ans. It was a superstition. It was an ordeal. Without au- 
thority, and therefore presumptuously, and wickedly it pledged 
divine interposition to show, by the result, who was innocent 
and who was guilty. Such systematic folly and wickedness 
all civilized nations now reject. Yet the practice, without, for 
some time, losing much of its superstition, was engrafted on the 
chivalry, which at one time so much abounded among the 
barons and gentry of Europe. iS sign as 

Thus arose the third kind of duel. At first these duellists 
fought not for themselves, but for some humbler person, or for 
some fair lady. This system was legalized, and for ages con- 
stituted a part of the feudal system. ‘he chief thing noticea- 
ble in it was the folly of its origin, and its criminal waste -of 
human life. Although knights commonly fought in harness, 
and therefore were much protected, yet they became so skillful 
as frequently to give deadly wounds between the joints of the 
harness. Great multitudes thus perished. 

The kind of duel practised in civilized nations in our day 
combines most of the evils of former systems. It is maintained 
to avenge personal and family insults. It cannot be shielded 
or palliated by the plea of such ignorance as prevailed in the 
dark ages. It can in no way be justified. “Thou shalt not 
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kill,” is the plain command of the God that made us. No acu- 
men can reconcile the letter of this prohibition with the destruc- 
tion of human life in a duel. The law is clear. No exception 
is made in other parts of the divine code in favour of duelling, 
as there plainly is in favour of taking life in lawful war, in 
criminal punishments by judicial process, and in defending your 
dwelling against house-breakers. No man pretends ever to 
have found in the word of God such an exception. It is not 
there. The contrariety betwixt duelling and the law of God 
is manifest and remains in full and undiminished force. The 
statute is unrepealed. The practice is still'maintained. Were 
the consciences of duellists firmly bound by any law of God, 
as such, they would be bound by this. Nor is this all. The 
modern duel includes in itself the guilt of suicide. Those, to 
whom these views can be of any service, will not maintain that 
man is possessed of the right of taking his own life at pleasure, 
or of wantonly exposing it to destruction. Nor can it be neces- 
sary to prove that he, who voluntarily and unbidden by God 
puts himself in a position where he is hit by the ball of another, 
is as truly criminal as if he had fired a pistol at his own body. 
All this is plain. An acquaintance with the first principles of 
morals must lead to such conclusions. Respecting many sui- 
cides there is room for hope that the fatal deed is not committed 
until reason is dethroned, and the delirium of a fevered brain 
holds the sceptre over the man. But no such soothing reflec- 
tion can be indulged when a man voluntarily, in a duel, exposes 
his life to danger. He cannot be regarded as mad in any other 
sense than that the sorcery of sin has destroyed his moral sense 
respecting a great law of morality. His blood, if shed, is, in a 
fearful sense, on himself. Though he may from the first in- 
tend to fire his own weapon into the air, and may never aim it 
at any human bosom, yet if he exposes his own body to the 
fire of an antagonist in a duel, he incurs the guilt of suicide. 
He is in heart a self-murderer. If he dies in the duel, he dies 
a self-murderer. He has done what the law of nature and the 
word of God forbid. ‘The great and peculiar heinousness of 
this crime consists in this, that the perpetrator of it may die in 
an act, which admits of neither reparation, nor repentance. Not 
only his present life, but his eternal well-being are put in crim- 
inal and awful jeopardy every time he goes on the field. If 
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there he falls, and there expires, we are compelled to remember 
the decision of Him who cannot lie: “No murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him.” This is as true of a self-murderer as of 
any other murderer. Moreover, duelling is, in its very nature 
murderous. ‘The weapons chosen are the weapons of death. 
The efforts of each are almost without exception for the destruc- 
tion of his antagonist’s life. The fact of a malignant animus is 
proven by all the circumstances attending duels, and especially 
by aiming a deadly weapon, with practised skill, at the person 
of the adversary, intending to banish him from this world. 
This aim is deliberate. Here is more than the guilt of man- 
slaughter. -Here is murderous intention and if life is taken, 
here is MURDER. 

This is indeed strong but not rash language. Sir Matthew 
Hale says: “This is a plain case, and without any question. 
if one kill another in fight, even upon the provocation of him 
that is killed, this is murder.” Judge Foster says: “Deliberate 
duelling, if death ensue, is, in the eye of the law, murder.” Sir 
Edward Coke says: “Single combat between any of the king’s 
subjects is strictly prohibited by the laws of the realm, and on 
this principle that in states governed by law, no man, in conse- 
quence of any injury whatever, ought to indulge the principle. 
of private revenge.” Blackstone, quoting from Coke, says: 
“Murder is when a person, of sound memory and discretion, 
uwlawfully killeth any reasonable creature in being, and under 
the king’s peace, with malice aforethought, either express or 
implied.” The entire applicability of this definition to the crime 
of killing ina duel will probably be granted by all, except so 
much as relates to malice aforethought. Even a part of this. 
will not be denied, viz.: that if there be malice at all, it is malice 
aforethought. Is there malice at all? The forbidden act of 
shooting with intent to kill creates strong proof of malice. “'This 
malice aforethought,” says the authority just quoted, “is the 
grand criterion, which now distinguishes murder from other 
killing; and this malice prepense is not so properly spite or 
malevolence to the deceased in particular, as any evil design in 
general: the dictate of a wicked, depraved and malignant heart: 
and it may be either express or implied inlaw. Express malice 
is when one, with a sedate, deliberate mind and formed design, 
doth kill another, which formed design is evidenced by external 
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circumstances discovering that inward intention; as laying in 
wait, antecedent menaces, former grudges, and concerted 
schemes to do some bodily harm. This takes in the case of 
deliberate duelling, where both parties meet avowedly with an 
intent to murder: thinking it their duty as gentlemen, and 
claiming it as their right, to wanton with their own lives and 
those of their fellow-creatures; without any authority or war- 
rant from any power either human or divine, but in direct con- 
tradiction to the laws both of God and man.” Elsewhere the 
same thing is illustrated and confirmed by the same able writer. 
The foregoing authorities have been cited because their state- 
ment of principles is clear, and because being made by eminent 
lawyers and judges, not by divines and moralists, they must 
have authority with all classes of readers, who regard any hu- 
man authority with the least respect. Such authorities cannot 
be suspected of being led away by a wild religious fervour, or 
by a foolish devotion to a fine-spun theory in morals. 

Killing in a duel, then, is murder—intent to kill in a duel is 
intent to commit murder, and it ought not to be allowed to bear 
any other name. 

Both human and divine laws very properly guard human 
life with the utmost caution. Blackstone says: “If a man in 
a populous town throws carelessly from a housetop any tile or 
timber, and gives no notice to the crowd that is usually passing 
below, though he may see no one, yet if one thereby be killed, 
it is not merely manslaughter, but it is murder, and the law as- 
signs the reason that such an act is an expression of malignity 
against all mankind; and even if he give loud warning, and yet 
it be in a place, where many persons usually pass, and one be 
killed, it is man-slaughter, and is punishable by the laws.” If 
these things be so, by what principle is he turned loose unpun- 
ished, who not only is careless about human life, but who trains 
himself to the skilful use of deadly weapons that he may destroy 
it, meets a fellow-creature by arrangement, and takes away his 
life? Divine law is no less loud and clear in its demands for 
the punishment of murder. The great precept given to Noah 
for the race of man reads thus: “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.” 'The reason given for this 
law, however it may be interpreted, is of no less force in this 
day than in the days of Noah. It is in these words: “For in 
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the image of God made He man.” This reason will have un- 
abated force while the world shall stand. Other parts of scrip- 
ture show no less clearly the divine mind. In the judicial law 
regulating murder and trial for murder in the only common- 
wealth whose municipal regulations God ever enacted, He re- 
peatedly says: “The murderer shall surely be put to death;’” 
and he assigns no other reason than this: “He is a murderer.” 
Num. xxxv: 16, 17, 18, 19, 21. Again, “A man that doeth 
violence to the blood of any person shall flee to the pit; let no 
man stay him.” Pr. xxvii: 17. 

In defence of a practice so repugnant to the laws of God and 
man, it is sometimes pleaded that duelling is in accordance with 
a code of laws fit for the government of gentlemen, commonly 
called THE Cope or Honour. 

Whenever a code is mentioned, we naturally inquire for the 
enacting power. Where is the enacting power here? Who 
made these laws of honour? God did not. They are utterly 
repugnant to his revealed will. Nor has any legally constituted 
legislative body sanctioned them. Nearly all legislatures have 
condemned them. Yet duellists do not hesitate to bow submis- 
sively to these precepts. Nay, numbers of them have called 
these rules “the commandments,” and thus added profanity to 
their other sins. But what is the code of honour? What does 
it require? We shall try to answer these questions, somewhat 
at length. A view of some of the provisions of these laws of 
blood and murder may lead to a greater abhorrence of them than 
our readers yet have. Indeed they are so bloody and devilish 
that it may well be doubted whether any of the laws of Draco 
were half so well suited to people the grave, or make earth a 
hell. The reader will know where to affix blame and against 
whom to indulge disgust, if the details offend him, as we hope 
they will. <A detail of particulars is necessary to a right under- 
standing of the merits of the code. A code of honour was pub- 
lished in Ireland in 1777. It was “settled by the gentlemen 
delegates of Tipperary, Galway, Mayo, Sligo, and Roscommon, 
and prescribed for general adoption throughout Ireland.” It is 
still in force, at least in its leading provisions, among the gentle- 
men of Tipperary and Galway. The whole number of rules 
settled was thirty-six. 'To give all would be tedious. ‘The fol- 
lowing will be sufficient. “ Hx uno disce omnes,” and “ Noscitur 
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a sociis” are maxims fully applicable to this code. Here they 
are: “'The first offence requires the first apology, although the 
retort may have been more offensive than the insult: example ; 
A tells B he is impertinent, &c., B retorts, that he lies; yet A 
must make the first apology, because he gave the first offence, 
and then (after one fire) B may explain away the retort by sub- 
sequent apology. Butif the parties would rather fight on, then, 
after two shots each, (but in no case before) B may explain 
first, and A apologize afterwards. If a doubt exist who gave 
the first offence, the decision rests with the seconds; if they 
will not decide, or cannot agree, the matter must proceed to two 
shots, or a hit, if the challenger requires it. When the lie direct 
is the first offence, the aggressor must either beg pardon in ex- 
press terms; exchange two shots previous to apology ; or three 
shots followed up by an explanation; or fire on till a severe hit 
be received by one party or the other. A blow is strictly pro- 
hibited under any circumstances among gentlemen, no verbal 
apology can be received for such an insult: the alternatives, 
therefore, are, the offender handing a cane to the injured party, 
to be used on his own back, at the same time begging pardon ; 
firing on until one or both are disabled; or exchanging three 
shots, and then asking pardon without the proffer of the cane. 
If swords are used, the parties engage till one is well blooded, 
disabled or disarmed; or until, after receiving a wound, and 
blood being drawn, the aggressor begs pardon. N. B. A disarm 
is considered the same as a disable; the disarmer may (strictly) 
break his adversary’s sword; but if it be the challenger who is 
disarmed, it is considered ungenerous to do so. In case the 
challenged be disarmed and refuses to ask pardon or atone, he 
must not be killed as formerly; but the challenger may lay his 
own sword on the aggressor’s shoulder, then break the aggres- 
sor’s sword, and. say, ‘I spare your life? The challenged can 
never revive the quarrel, the challenger may. If A gives B the 
lie, and B retorts by a blow, (being the two greatest offences,) 
no reconciliation can take place till after two discharges each, 
or a severe hit; after which, B may beg A’s pardon for the blow 
and then A may explain simply for the lie; because a blow is 
never allowable, and the offence of the lie, therefore, merges in 
it. N. B. Challenges for undivulged causes may be reconciled 
on the ground, after one shot. An explanation, or the slightest 
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hit, should be sufficient in such cases, because no personal of- 
fence transpired. But no apology can be received, in any case, 
after the parties have actually taken their ground, without ex- 
change of fires. In the above case, no challenger is obliged to 
divulge the cause of his challenge (if private) unless required 
by the challenged to do so before their meeting. All imputa- 
tions of cheating at play, races, &c., to be considered equivalent 
to a blow; but may be reconciled after one shot, on admitting 
their falsehood, and begging pardon publicly. No dumb shoot- 
ing, or firing in the air, admissible in any case. The challenger 
ought not to have challenged without receiving offence; and the 
challenged ought, if he gave offence, to have made an apology 
before he came on the ground: therefore children’s play must 
be dishonourable on one side or the other, and is accordingly 
prohibited. Seconds to be of equal rank in society with the 
principals they attend, inasmuch as a second may choose or 
chance to become a principal, and equality is indispensable. 
Challenges are never to be delivered at night, unless the party 
to be challenged intend leaving the place of offence before morn- 
ing; for it is desirable to avoid all hot-headed proceedings. 'The 
challenged has the right to choose his own weapon, unless the 
challenger gives his honour he is no swordsman; after which, 
however, he cannot decline any second species of weapon pro- 
posed by the challenged. The challenged chooses his ground, 
the challenger chooses his distance; the seconds fix the time 
and terms of firing. 'The seconds load in presence of each other, 
unless they give their mutual honours that they have charged 
smooth and single, which should be held sufficient. Any wound 
sufficient to agitate the nerves, and necessarily make the hands 
shake, must end the matter for that day. In slight cases, the 
second hands his principal but one pistol, but in gross cases, two, 
holding another case ready charged in reserve.. When seconds 
disagree, and resolve to exchange shots themselves, it must be 
at the same time and at right angles with their principals. No 
party can be allowed to bend his knee or cover his side with his 
left hand, but may present at any level from the hip to the eye.” 
The above specimens of the Tipperary gentlemen’s Code of 
Honour will no doubt satisfy usque ad nauseam every reader. 
We shall, therefore, give no more of its rules. 

The Americans, we believe, have never had a meeting of 
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delegates to settle the practice of duelling and points of honour. 
Some fight by the Irish code, some by the French, some by the 
English, and some by a modification of all these. Some at- 
tempts have, we believe, been made to codify or digest the rules 
for the government of duellists in this country, but American 
“oentlemen,” we believe, prefer, as the French and English do, 
more latitude than the Irish delegates gave themselves. We are 
free to say also that the rules commonly holding in this country 
are not always so sanguinary as those we have just given. But 
they are still sufficiently bloody to satisfy a most diabolical 
malice and to fill some parts of the land with murder and 
lamentation. The following principles may be stated as belong- 
ing to the code as practised in America. Some insults cannot 
be compromised or settled without fighting; a man is respon- 
sible for insults given in a drunken frolic ; words do not satisfy 
words, nor blows blows; blows satisfy words; seconds need not 
see each other load; seconds go armed to the field, first to shoot 
the adversary of his principal, if the adversary has taken any 
advantage, and secondly to keep the other second in order; 
wounded persons are not to be permitted to fight; in slight cases 
parties may be reconciled so as to shake hands and part friends, 
after one ineffective shot, even without apology or explanation; 
if principals will not fight, seconds are to pronounce them cow- 
ards, and abandon them on the field; seconds on both sides are 
to proffer assistance to the wounded; principals must not make 
mouths, nor use abusive words, nor fret one another on the field ; 
you are not bound to fight a minor unless you have made a 
companion of him; you are bound to fight a respectable stran- 
ger; seconds have absolute control after a challenge is given 
and accepted; unusual weapons, distances, times and places 
may be rejected; a father, brother, or son cannot be a second, 
nor even permitted to be on the field; time may always be 
claimed to make a will; &c., &c., &e. Respecting this code in 
all its modifications, it may safely be stated— 

1. That it is shockingly immoral both in its precepts and pen- 
alties, both in theory and in practice. It violates all the charities 
of life, all the moral obligations, under which men live. It 
tramples on the laws of God. It defies the laws of the country, 
ft reputes forbearance a weakness, and forgiveness a meanness, 
It exalts diabolical passions to a seat among the highest virtues. 
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It puts revenge and murder above patience and meckness. A 
system more immoral in principle and practice could not be 
devised. ; 

2. This code is full of absurdity. It places the aggressor and 
the aggrieved on the same footing; or if the aggressor be the 
best shot or the smallest mark, it gives him the advantage. If 
a man be injured and venture to complain, by this code he may 
be compelled to go to the field and lose his life and have his 
wife written a widow and his children orphans. There is 
hardly an end to the ridiculous doctrines, which may be fairly 
drawn from its rules. 

3. This code is useless. It elicits no truth in any controversy. 
It determines not who is innocent, or who guilty. By common 
consent it proves no manahero. It seldom proves a man a 
coward. It does not even prove a man to be a good marksman, 
or a good swordsman. Innumerable cases show the truth of this 
last remark. In 1815 the English almost invariably killed the 
French officers with the sword, the former unskilled and the 
latter expert swordsmen. A few years ago , ho shot with 
a, rifle; killed , who was one of the sharpest shooters with 
that weapon. Duelling cannot add to the solid reputation of 
any man. Surely it never adds to the comfort of the duellist 
himself. 

4, This code is very bloody, not only in its laws, but also in 
its results. During the first eighteen years of the reign of 
Henry the Fourth, 4,000 gentlemen perished by duels in France 
alone. In 172 consecutive duels 63 persons were killed and 96 
wounded and 48 of them desperately. This last statement is 
made on the faith of an official paper which was prepared in 
England. <A few years ago four individuals were killed in four 
successive duels in the same section of our country. Some men 
have fought ten, others twenty, and some as high as thirty duels, 
and in a majority of cases have either killed their antagonists or 
given a dreadful wound. There was such a man in this coun- 
try a few yearsago. He has now gone to eternity. Such men 
become a terror to all around them. In some parts of our 
country there is scarcely a family of high standing whose peace 
has not been disturbed, or whose dreadful fears have not been 
awakened, or whose joy has not been turned to mourning at 
some time by the worship of this modern Moloch. In the space 
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of eighteen months three of the friends of the writer of this 
article fell in duels. 'This code smells horribly of blood. 
Indeed, it is impossible to look into the code of honour, how- 
ever it may be modified, without observing at every step its 
utter contrariety to right, and truth, and reason and charity. 
It is variable. A challenged adversary disarmed “ must not be 
killed as formerly.” Neither is there any certainty, except in 
the death of one of the parties, that a serious quarrel can ever 
be settled. The old maxim, “Interest reipublicae finem esse 
litium,” can have no place here. A man may be challenged, 
fight, be disarmed, yea, be “well-blooded,” and yet after all be 
called out again. Nor is it true that the lie and the blow are 
the two greatest offences.” Seduction and murder are worse 
in the judgment of all men except duellists. Why would it 
not do as well to ask pardon or make an apology before two 
shots, or one shot, or a hit as before? It is worthy of notice, 
that gaming, racing, &c., are in the Irish code connected with 
duelling, and if common fame does not lie beyond her wont, 
there is much cheating at gaming, racing, &c. He who is 
cheated, however, must by this code pocket his loss, and say 
not a word. ‘This code calls not for evidence, but a pistol. If 
A calls B impertinent and B retorts you are a liar, why does 
not the lie satisfy for the charge of impertinence? Orif A 
strikes B with his hand and B canes A soundly, why must B 
go further? Because the spirit of vengeance is the spirit of this 
code. Why may not a father, a brother, or a son be present at 
a duel and witness the valour of a son, or brother, or father, or 
at least close their eyes if killed? Because the yearnings of 
natural affection may be too strong to allow the work of murder 
to proceed gracefully and coolly. Why may not a gentleman 
fight a minor under any circumstances? Because it would be 
cruel to kill the poor boy, or send him home to his mother with 
a mortal wound? But is it more cruel to write a woman 
childless than to write her a widow, and her children orphans? 
This code requires principals to be passive’ except as directed _ 
by seconds. 'The second keeps the honour of his friend. What 
right has any man to become passive in an affair involving 
murder ? Can there be any thing more preposterous than two 
men shooting at each other because the seconds “ will not decide 
or cannot agree, whether A or B gave the first offence?” Why 
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may not an apology be given after the parties take position on 
the field? Reason would say that an apology for a wrong 
was always due and was always in order. Why should a 
man be allowed to call another to account for an offence not 
stated? But has this code no tender mercies? Yes! but 
they are few and soon told. You may claim time to make a 
will. How benignant and considerate! If one party be 
wounded, the second of the other party should proffer assist- 
ance. A very good and soothing nurse must he be, who has 
just loaded the pistol by which I have been mortally wounded! 
These are all the tender mercies of the code. A short story of 
tenderness, to be sure. But there is gallantry in a duel! aye, 
ladies’s honour is to be protected. But how can it benefit a 
lady that her favourite should be shot down? If anything of 
passion or unfairness appear in these views, let it be shewn, 
and it shall be esteemed as it deserves. But it is hard to write 
on such a subject with the sang froid, with which one would 
eat a beef-steak, or despatch a melon. Indignation, if ever 
justifiable, might rise high when speaking of this bloody and 
murderous code. 

Some may say that the practice of duelling maintains in the 
world much of that courage, which is so useful in emergencies, 
and so ornamental to human character. We do not deny 
the value of true courage. It is an enviable quality. But 
what is it and who has it? Is it recklessness of life? Does it 
delight in the smell of blood? Is it malignant as‘a fiend? 
No man has true courage except so far as he is a good man. 
“The righteous are as bold as a lion, but the wicked flee when: 
no man pursueth.” Burke says: “The only real courage is 
generated by the fear of God. He who fears God, fears nothing 
else.” Addison says that courage “is that heroic spirit in- 
spired by the conviction that our cause being just, God will 
protect us in its prosecution.” Even Seneca, whose mind was 
unenlightened either by Christianity or modern civilization, 
says that “courage is properly the contempt of hazards accord- 
ing to reason; but that to run into danger from mere passion is 
rather a daring and brutal fierceness, than an honourable cour- 
age.” Cicero, in some respects the greatest of heathen philoso- 
phers, says, “that sort of courage which disregards the rules of 
justice, and is displayed, not for the public good, but for private 
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selfish ends, is altogether blameable; and so far from being 2 
part of true virtue, that it is indeed a piece of the most barba- 
rous inhumanity.” Plato says, “As that sort of knowledge 
which is not directed by the rules of justice ought rather to 
have the name of design and subtlety, than wisdom and pru- 
dence; just so that bold and adventurous mind, which is hur- 
ried on by the stream of its own passions, and not for the good. 
of the public, should rather have ‘the name of foolhardy and 
daring, than valiant and courageous.” Addison elsewhere 
says: “Courage that grows from constitution, very often for- 
sakes a man when he has occasion for it; and when it is only 
a kind of instinct in the soul, it breaks out, on all occasions, 
without judgment or discretion ; but that courage, which arises 
from a sense of duty, and from a fear of offending Him that 
made us, always acts in an uniform manner, and according to the 
dictates of right reason.” That admirable writer, the Duc de 
Sully, whose cool and generous courage was never questioned, 
speaking of duels, says: “That which arms us against our 
friends or countrymen, in contempt of all laws, as well divine 
as human, is but a brutal fierceness, madness, and real pusil- 
lanimity.” When courage is calm, rational, firm, mild and 
just, all good men respect it and do most reverent obeisance to 
it. It is truth and justice and honour sitting on a throne of vir- 
tue. It has no malignity. It neither raves nor rages. It 
never secretly thirsts for vengeance. It is no more like the false 
courage of the duellist than gold is like cinders. ‘That destitu- 
tion of nervous sensibility, which enables some to wear an 
aspect of indifference in the midst of danger, if a good quality 
at all, is possessed in a much higher degree by the opossum or 
the oyster, than by any of your point of honour men. ‘True 
courage, therefore, is neither evinced nor promoted by duelling. 
None will deny that cowards go to the field, and act with ap- 
parent coolness. And no one, whose opportunities of observa- 
tion have been considerable, doubts that on an amiable man 
the effect of killing an antagonist in a duel is to make him ner- 
vous, restless, timid and melancholy. Some such seem to anti- 
cipate the pains of hell. A dreadful sound is in their ears. 
Their punishment seems to be greater than they can bear. 
Two young bloods were about to fight not long since. The 
seconds of each applied to a famous duellist, who had killed 
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his man, for some instruction how to proceed. To each of 
them he said before they left him: “Be sure that you arrange 
things so that both the principals shall be killed.” He said this - 
in a very serious way. The inference drawn by both from 
what he said, was, that, in his judgment, life was intolerable to 
a duellist, who had killed another. 

A good writer, speaking on this subject, supposes the duellist 
to have escaped hanging and all legal consequences, and to be 
still in the bosom of his family and friends, and then says: 
“How fares it with him in the court of conscience? Is he 
able to keep off the grim arrests of that? Can he drown the 
ery of blood, and bribe his own thoughts to let him alone ? 
Can he fray off the vulture from his breast, that night and day 
is gnawing his heart, and wounding it with ghastly and ama- 
zing reflections ?” 

Whether it is that God has done it for the defence of men’s 
lives, or whether it is the unnaturalness of the sin, or whatso- 
ever else may be the cause, certain it is, that there is nothing 
which dogs the conscience so incessantly, fastens upon it so 
closely, and tears it so furiously, as the dismal sense of blood- 
guiltiness. "The man perhaps endeavours to be merry; he goes 
about his business; he enjoys his cups and his jolly company ; 
and, possibly, if he fought for revenge, he is applauded and 
admired by sume; if he fought for a mistress, he is smiled upon 
for a day. But when in the midst of all his gaieties, his con- 
science shall come and sound him in his ear: “Sir, you are to 
remember that you have murdered a man, and, what is more, 
you have murdered a soul, you have sacrificed an immortal 
nature, the image of God... toa pique, a punctilio, to the 
love of a pitiful creature, lighter than vanity, and emptier than 
the air; and these are the worthy causes for which your bro- 
ther now lies in the regions of darkness and misery, without re- 
lief, without recovery; an eternal sacrifice’ to a short passion, a 
rash anger and a sudden revenge.” 

For a system thus composed and bringing forth such fruits 
who dares to apologize? The system was born in superstition, 
nourished in depravity, and justified only by the frenzies of pas- 
sion. It is a system forbidden by all sacred principles of law, 
reason, morals and religion, against which the solemn protesta- 
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tions of the living, the keen regrets of the dying,* the unsheltered 
orphanage and the early widowhood of thousands lift up their 
awful voice; a system, whose habiliments are rolled in blood, 
whose tender mercies are refined cruelty, whose brightest hopes 
are turned into the agonies of the damned by the fearful looking- 
for of judgment; a system, which outrages all the charities of 
life, invades the sanctuary of domestic love, and pours horror and. 
anguish into the bosoms of the innocent and unoffending. 

Shall any rise up and demand that we award to such a sys- 
tem the meed of honour? 'The demand can never be granted. 
Humanity and God forbid it. Honour is a sacred thing. Hon- 
our is not lawless. Honour is not cruel. Honour delights in the 
. approbation of the good and the wise who never approve of 
murder in a duel orin any other way. Honour is tender-hearted, 
humane, generous. Honour never contemns the ties of human- 
ity. Honour casts from her even her own rights, when insisting 
upon them does a great wrong to others. Honour never will- 
ingly mingles the tears of widows and orphans with the blood 
of husbands and fathers. Honour is far above pure selfishness. 
She looks at the things of others. She bows to the majesty of 
law; she listens to the conclusions of reason and the dictates of 
conscience ; she obeys the voice of God. 

So long as this system shall find defenders and advocates 
amongst us, human life will be wasted on punctilios, transcen- 
dant worth and talent will be the mark, against which pique 
and ambition will direct their deadliest shafts, the land will be 
polluted with blood, the tokens of heaven’s wrath against the 
land will be seen inthe untimely death of men, whose services 
were demanded both by their families and by the state, and the 
monuments of our wickedness will be found in every grave- 
yard, and there will come upon us the curse of them, that build 
a town with blood and a city by iniquity, for the stone shall ery 
out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber shall answer it. 
Have not sighs enough been heard and groans enough been 
uttered, and widows enough been made, and babes enough 
been thrown fatherless upon that hand of charity which has 
nothing in it, and gray hairs enough gone down sorrowing to 
the grave, and blood enough been spilled to satisfy the most 
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deluded devotees of a system, which has made many a spot in 
our land an Aceldama and a Golgotha, a field of blood and the 
place of a skull? 

CAN ANY THING BE DONE TO ARREST THE EviL? is a question 
of great importance. It may with confidence be answered in 
the affirmative. Public sentiment can be rectified, where it is 
now wrong. A code allowing fornication, adultery, drunken- 
ness, extreme revenge, cruelty to inferiors, a refusal to pay just 
debts, and murder, cannot bear the test of serious and thorough 
examination. Let all, who hate deeds of blood do their duty 
and much can be done to stay the destroyer. Now isa good 
time for the friends of law, order and religion to exert them- 
selves. The laws of the states are strongly against it. The 
judiciary of the country is openly on the side of law and peace. 
When the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States 
were invited by a committee of the House of Representatives 
to attend the funeral of Mr. they conferred together on 
the subject, and, “after mature deliberation,” adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the justices of the Supreme Court entertain 
a high respect for the character of the deceased, sincerely de- 
plore his untimely death, and sympathize with his bereaved 
family in the heavy affliction which has fallen upon them. 

“Resolved, That with every desire to manifest their respect 
for the House of Representatives, and the Committee of the 
House, by whom they have been invited, and for the memory 
of the lamented deceased, the justices of the Supreme Court 
cannot, consistently with the duties they owe to the public, at- 
tend in their official characters the funeral of one, who has 
fallen in a duel. 

“Ordered, That these proceedings be entered on the minutes 
of the Court, and that the Chief Justice enclose a copy to the 
chairman of the committee of the House of Representatives.” 

Such mildness and firmness, such sympathy for the suffering 
and such determination not to swerve from duty are above all 
praise. The example set was worthy of its authors and. their 
high station. If all men in high places would equally do their 
duty, thousands would bless them. 

The course of our present Chief Magistrate, both before and 
since he began to fill his present office, deserves high admira- 
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tion. When Speaker of the House of Representatives he fear- 
lessly performed his duty in the face of taunt and provocation. 
He is now commended in no quarter more than by some at 
least, who gave the highest provocation. Since his term, as 
President, commenced, he has dismissed from the Navy every 
one, from a Commandant to a Midshipman, who has engaged 
in a duel. Duels in the regular army seldom occur. 'There 
has not at any time been a duel between officers of the army, 
who had been trained at West Point. This speaks well for that 
institution. May our Naval School at Annapolis prove as great 
a blessing in this respect. Let all men, who administer the 
laws follow these bright examples of fearlessness in the dis- 
charge of duty. And let all men, who revere law and love 
their kind, testify against the practice. Let mothers teach their 
sons that killing in a duel is murder; let wives soothe their 
irritated husbands, and assert their rights not to be left mourn- 
ing widows; let young ladies discountenance the gallants, who 
come into their society, reeking with blood; in short, let all per- 
sons unite and do their duty in this behalf and the work will 
be done. Especially let the pulpit and the press do their duty, 
and we may hope for better notions, better principles, better 
rules for the government of gentlemen, and less of the awful 
work of this “bellum inter duos.” 

Let all men calmly and seriously settle the point that they 
never will fight a duel. Let no man put off the decision till the 
day of temptation shall come. That will be the time to ¢ry prin- 
ciples, not to form them. In arriving at conclusions, let every 
man well weigh what is said by a good writer: “In the judg- 
ment of that religion, which requires purity of heart, and of that 
Being, to whom thought is action, he cannot be esteemed inno- 
cent of this crime, who lives in a settled, habitual determination 
to commit it whenever circumstances shall call upon him so to 
do. ‘This is a consideration which places the crime of duelling 
on a different footing from almost any other. Indeed, there is 
perhaps no other, which mankind habitually and deliberately 
resolves to practice when the temptation shall occur. It shows 
also that the crime of duelling (in this sense of pre-conceived 
determination to commit it whenever the occasion may demand) 
is far more general among the higher classes than is commonly 
supposed, and that the sum of the guilt, which this practice 
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produces is great, beyond what has perhaps been ever conceived. 
It will be the writer’s comfort to have solemnly suggested this 
consideration to the consciences of those, by whom this impious 
practice might be suppressed. If such there be, which he is 
strongly inclined to believe, their’s is the crime, and their’s the 
responsibility of suffering it to continue.” 

The question may still be asked, what is a gentleman to do, 
who is slandered and insulted and’wronged ? The answer is, 
let him appeal to his good character, let him make a public de- 
fence by speech and the press, or let him apply to the laws of 
the land. If these will not defend him, he has a bad cause, or 
the matter is not worth contending for, or he is called to exer- 
cise that fortitude which is at times the sublimest of virtues, 
magnanimity in adversity. “It is the glory of a man to pass 
over a transgression.” But, says one, what shall I do, if chal- 
lenged? ‘The answer is plain. Reply, if you truly can, as 
Col. Gardiner: “I am not afraid of fighting, but I am afraid of 
sinning.” If you cannot say you are not afraid of fighting, say, 
“T am afraid of fighting, but far more afraid of sinning.” There 
has never been a duel, in which the challenged might not have 
assigned reasonable, strong and, in the judgment of all good 
men, satisfactory reasons why he should not accept. “TI neither 
am, nor wish to be, a murderer,” any but a murderer might 
truly assign, and it would be sufficient. 

This article, already long, would be imperfect, if it failed to 
eonvey a clear and distinct statement that an awful responsi- 
bility rests upon seconds. In a large number of cases they are 
no less guilty and in some cases they are certainly more guilty 
than the principals. 'There is no more solemn office than that 
of counsellor, especially in so awful a matter as that involving 
life. The penal statutes of no state or kingdom, so far as we 
know, is too severe against this class of evil-doers. 

It is not customary, nor does it coincide with our ideas of fit- 
ness, often to quote poetry on such a subject, but the following 
lines are so well written and so pertinent to our purpose that we 
are constrained to insert them. They are from Pollok, who is 
describing the world of lost men. He says: 

“With groans that made no pause, lamenting there 


Were seen the duellist and suicide. 
This thought, but thought amiss,-that of himself 
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He was entire proprietor, and so 

When he was tired of Time, with his own hand 
He opened the pertals of Eternity, r 
And sooner than the devils hoped, arrived 

In Hell. The other, of resentment quick, 

And for a word, a look, a gesture, deemed 

Not scrupulously exact in all respects, 

Prompt to revenge, went to the cited field, 

For double murder armed, his own, and his 
That as himself he was ordained to love. 

The first, in pagan books of early times, 

Was heroism pronounced, and greatly praised 
In fashion’s glossary of latter days. 

The last was Honour called, and spivit high. 
Alas! ’twas mortal spirit, honour, which 
Forgot to wake at the last trumpet’s voice 
Bearing the signature of time alone, 

Uncurrent in Eternity, and base. 

‘Wise men suspected this before ; for they 
Could never understand what honour meant, 
Or why that should be honour termed, which made 
Man murder man, and broke the laws of God 
Most wantonly. Sometimes, indeed, the grave, 
And those of Christian creed imagined, spoke 
Admiringly of honour, lauding much 

The noble youth, who, after many rounds 

Of boxing, died; or to the pistol shot 

His breast exposed, his soul to endless pain ; 
But they who most admired, and understood 
This honour best, and on its altar Jaid 

Their lives, most obviously were fools; and what 
Fools only, and the wicked understood, 

The wise agreed was some delusive shade, 
That with the mist of time should disappear.” 


The author of this article, though from education, principle 
and profession never inclined, nor invited to take part in any 
affair of honour, has seen something of the misery brought on 
by duels. He has heard the father’s deep lament, the sister’s 
awful shriek, the mother’s heart-rending soliloquy, the child’s 
piteous cry of anguish, all brought on by the duel. God of 
mercy! stop this dreadful and needless effusion of human blood. 
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Art. IV.—Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel’s Leben, beschrieben 
durch Karl Rosenkranz. Berlin, 1844. S8vo. pp. 566. 


Lirrie addicted as we are to swear to the words of Hegel, 
we own we have read this memoir, by one of his most enthu- 
siastic followers, with uncommon interest. The portrait at the 
beginning detained us long; it is a head not to be soon forgot- 
ten, suggesting as it does a sternness of profound thought which 
is almost oppressive. It is impossible to contemplate the char- 
acter of one who has given form to the chaos of pantheistic 
error in our day, without a curiosity to know something about 
its development. Dr. Rosenkranz has afforded us the means 
of gratifying this desire. 

George William Frederick Hegel was born at Stuttgart in 
Wurtemburg, August 27, 1770, and was the eldest son of George 
Lewis Hegel. His boyish days passed by, without anything 
very remarkable. He loved the peculiarities of his native coun- 
try, and in all his works indulges in Swabian provincialisms. 
He was a promising school-boy, and at eight years of age re- 
ceived from his preceptor as a prize Wieland’s translation of 
Shakspeare. The first work, which seems to have made a 
lively impression on him, was the Merry Wives of Windsor. 
We shall not follow him through all the gradations of his 
youthful curriculum. It was regular and complete, especially 
in all that relates to the ancient classics. The Greek Tragedy 
engaged much of his attention, and as long as he lived he re- 
tained his admiration for the sublimity and pathos of the Anti- 
gone. The deep love of Grecian beauty with which he was 
smitten abode with him, and perpetually re-appears in ‘his 
works. His biographer speaks of the numerous common-place- 
books and epitomes, produced during this period, and still ex- 
tant among his papers. In philosophy he already began to 
read Locke, Hume, and Kant. But the first decided tendency 
towards this field of research, is observable in a little manu- 
script of 1785, filled with definitions of philosophical terms. 

From his earliest years and throughout his life, Hegel be- 
stowed great pains on transcribing. It is wonderful how he 
found time for this: in later years his books are laden with 
excerpts from the Morning Chronicle, the Reviews, the Courier, 
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the Constitutionnel, the Journal des Debats, the Jena Litera- 
turzeitung, and the like. The ease and fluency of his style 
was greater in his earlier than his later years: like Bentham, 
he required a perspicuous interpreter for his theories: we are 
however among those who admire his gnarled, oaken diction. 
His oral delivery is admitted to have been always bad; he 
superabounded in gesticulations, which were out of harmony 
with what he was saying, and his enunciation was such as 
drew ridicule from those who could not cope with him in ar- 
gument. Hegel was eminently social: Rosenkranz tells us 
that he took snuff, and was very fond of chess and of cards, in 
which points he was like Kant. In his study-arrangements he 
abhorred every thing that savoured of niceness and coxcombry: 
his simple writing-table became famous for the picturesque dis- 
order of papers, letters, and snuff-box. 

Hegel went to the university of Tiibingen, expecting to de- 
vote himself to the ministry. He heard lectures from Schnurrer 
and Storr on Exegesis, and from Flatt on Philosophy. Flatt 
was an acute but liberal opponent of the Kantian system. The 
Stift, or 'Theological Seminary connected with the university 
was not agreeable to the young theologian, and he complained 
of its conventual seclusion. here is reason to think that 
nothing displeased him more than certain remains of evangeli- 
cal strictness. ‘The students had to preach, and Hegel took his 
turn, in 1792, exercising his gifts on Isaiah 6: 7, 8. Few 
particulars are accessible respecting Hegel’s student-life. He 
was a jovial companion, and sometimes visited scenes of convi- 
viality. In consequence of being visited with something like 
an academical censure for his irregularity in study, he sud- 
denly made a complete change in his way of life, turned into 
application with extraordinary zeal, and for weeks together 
slept upon his sofa. During this period he was a liberal in 
politics and even a revolutionist. It is a fact worth noticing, . 
that on a certain Sunday morning in spring, Hegel and Schell- 
ing marched out of Tiibingen, with some friends, to a neighbor- 
ing meadow, for the purpose of planting a tree of liberty. He 
gave however few tokens of greatness. When in later years 
he attained to high distinction, his old college comrades were 
amazed and would exclaim—“ Well, this is what we never ex- 
pected of Hegel.” He was not addicted to the company of 
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ladies, and was nowise remarkable in knightly exercises. In- 
deed he seemed older than he was, so as to be nicknamed the 
Old Man. Yet he was beloved, both in town and seminary, for 
his uprightness, heartiness and frankness. He sometimes visi- 
ted the neighboring towns with his friends, and not always 
with the necessary permission of superiors. 

This was the epoch of the first French Revolution, which 
produced extraordinary awakening of mind in young Germans, 
many of whom saw in it tokens of the regeneration of Europe. 
A political Club was formed in the Tiibingen S#if/t or Semi- 
nary; but this was betrayed, and the duke Charles broke it up. 
Hegel’s father was a decided aristocrat, and earnest controver- 
sies took place between him and the young man. ‘The latter, 
a diligent student of Rousseau, was a leading orator in the club. 
Great as was the change of his opinions in after life, he never 
lost a warm sympathy for all that was genuine in the French 
liberalism of that day. His Album attests his youthful zeal, in 
such watch-words as In tyrannos—Vive la liberté— Vive Jean 
Jacques—Fatherland and Freedom. 

In 1790, he took his Master’s degree, under the protectorate 
of Storr. His Dissertation was De limite officiorum humanorum, 
seposita animarum immortalitate. 

His two companions most worthy of note at Tiibingen were 
Hélderlin and Schelling. In Hélderlin Hegel found the love 
of Hellenism concentrated, and he was ardent in his wish to 
transport some of the beautiful enthusiasm of Greece into the 
dry religion of Germany. Hélderlin also was a Swabian. He 
commenced his romance, Hyperion, at the Seminary. In 1791 
he wrote in Hegel’s album, as his symbolum, Ev xai rév. ‘These 
young men, with Fink, Renz, and some others, gave them- 
selves to the study of Plato, with high enthusiasm: they also 
read Kant and Spinoza. Schelling joined their group in the 
autumn of 1790. His father was a dignified clergyman at 
Bebenhausen and afterwards at Maulbram. When he brought 
his son to the Stift at 'Tiibingen, he designated him as praecox 
ingenum. Hegel was five years older than his precocious 
friend; but a common zeal for freedom and philosophy drew 
them together in the club. 

After returning home from the university in 1793, Hegel 
took a place as private tutor in Bern. It may be remarked 
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that Kant, Fichte, and Herbart were all private tutors. It was 
Hegel’s lot to reside in a number of interesting towns, long 
enough to become intimate with all their great peculiarities; 
Stuttgart, Ttibingen, Bern, Frankfort, Jena, Bamberg, Nurem- 
berg, Heidelberg, and Berlin. To the close of life he was in 
the habit of making extensive tours. In 1795 he visited Gene- 
va, and in 1796 the Bernese Alps. Rosenkranz assures us that 
during his sojourn in Switzerland, Hegel entirely emancipated 
himself from the dead theology of Tiibingen, by which we 
may understand the orthodoxy of Flatt and Storr. He read 
Paulus, Grotius, Kant, Fichte, Spinoza, Marivaux’s romances, 
Forster’s travels, and the journals. His mind was much in- 
terested in the history of the Jewish nation, in regard to which 
his opinions suffered frequent change, so that all his life long, 
says Rosenkranz, it tormented him as a dark enigma.* He was 
furthermore concerned about the points of “guilt and penalty, 
law and fate, sin and atonement.” But the philosophical element 
was rapidly gaining on the theological. In the year 1795 he 
compiled a life of Christ. In Tiibingen he had taken a lively 
interest in comparing Christ and Socrates; but being then 
“drunk with Hellenism,” he gave the palm in several particu- 
lars to Socrates. His studies in Switzerland took another turn. 
He here treats Christ as a pure exalted divine man, triumphing 
over vice, falsehood, slavery and hate. He summarily dis- 
penses with all miracles; and the biographer speaks with ad- 
miration of the liberality then prevalent, which could honour 
the Christianity of one who did not believe in the miracles as 
matter of fact. 

The relation of Hegel to Schelling, during this period, is an 
interesting one. Closely allied as they were, they were very un- 
like. Schelling was rapid, enthusiastic, imaginative, fluent, copi- 
ous in poetical expression; the system of Hegel grew up by slow 
and imperceptible degrees. He was a most laborious student 
of preceding systems, as all his writings show: it was by a 
tardy and laborious process that these works became assimi- 
lated in his mind, so as to form the material of his own theory. 
Bachman, in 1810, likened Schelling to Plato and Hegel to Aris- 
totle; the mot has passed into a proverb. Yet the comparison 


* See also Hagenbach Encyklopaedie, § 59, note 10. 
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is only partially just. “Schelling’s sanguine restlessness and 
combinatory daring were doubtless necessary, to break an out- 
let through the strait in which Idealism was involved by the 
subjective extreme; but Hegel’s thorough erudition, self-denial, 
patience, and critical coolness, were not less necessary, to im- 
pose due form on the chaotic tumult which followed that out- 
break.” It has further been common to characterize Schelling 
as poetical and modern, Hegel as abstruse and scholastic. But 
Hegel is really more original than Schelling, and in the form 
of his teachings less scholastic and more modern. Rosenkranz 
adds, with a sarcasm which we only half comprehend, that in the 
relations of life Schelling was assuredly the more modern; in 
science, he is half covered with the grey robe of the scholastic, 
but when, as academical president, he appears to do honour to 
the birth-day of a king or the obsequies of a 'Talleyrand, he is 
radiant with elegance. The two young men kept up an active 
correspondence, chiefly on philosophical subjects. About the . 
same time Hegel produced a mystical poem, entitled Hleusis, 
which contains some pregnant intimations of his future doc- 
trines. . 

In January 1797, he accepted a situation at Frankfort on the 
Main, in the house of a merchant named Gogel, by which step 
his circumstances became much more easy. The same city, it 
has been observed, was the cradle of Goethe’s poetry and He- 
gel’s philosophy. Here he found Holderlin, Sinclair who had 
studied at Ttibingen, Zwilling, Muhrbeck, Molitor, Ebel, and 
Vogt. It was a great change, from Bern, with its patriarchal 
aristocracy, to commercial Frankfort. His interest in political 
problems was revived, and he began to make those inquiries 
into the idea of a State which resulted in his celebrated theory. 

Here also he resumed his examination of the notion of posi- 
tive religion. But at the same time his system of universal 
philosophy was germinating within him. He is said to have 
arrived at this by imperceptible degrees. It is likely that he 
was stimulated by the advances of his young friend Schelling. 
While at Frankfort he supplied himself with the best editions 
of Schelling’s works and the Greek classics. He particularly 
studied Plato and Sextus Empiricus. Already was he diverg- 
ing widely from Schelling, in taking his point of departure from 
Logic, and in denying the emptiness which had always been 
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predicated of dialectical forms. ‘Though emancipated from the 
old theology, he schemed a plan so wide as to embrace univer- 
sal being, and hence his system was in a measure theosophical. 
He read the middle-age mystics, constructed a “triangle of tri- 
angles,” and speculated upon the Trinity. The manuscripts of 
this period reveal the sketch of a complete system. In this ap- 
pear the fundamental tenets of his later works, especially the 
place of Logic as the corner-stone, his division of the Idea into 
two opposites, and his notion of Nature as thought externalizing 
itself. Hegel entertained the belief, that, as Catholic Christianity 
was a great improvement on Gentilism, so true Philosophy 
would in time develope an equal improvement on Catholic 
Christianity. 

In 1799 his father died, and it became necessary for him to 
go to Stuttgart for a time. In 1800 he made an excursion to 
Mentz. he description of his person, in one of his passports, 
is worth preserving. “Agé de 30 ans, taille de 5 pieds 2 pouces, 
cheveux et sourcils bruns, yeux gris, nez moyen, bouche moy- 
enne, menton rond, front médiocre, visage ovale.” In the same 
year he expresses to Schelling his desire to leave Frankfort, and 
to go to some city where he might have cheap living, good 
beer, a small acquaintanceship, and if possible a Catholic 
community, in order to study that religion more closely. He 
soon removed to Jena, “the philosophic Eldorado.” Fichte, 
charged with atheism, had gone to Berlin. Tieck also had 
removed, and Novalis was dead. Schelling, who had come 
from Leipsick as professor extraordinary, had lost the charm 
of novelty. But the city was full of young philosophers, incit- 
ed by the speedy rise of some whom we have named. Old 
Hennings and Ulrich kept on indeed reading their old logic and 
ethics, but privatim-docentes “were all the while flying in and 
out, like pigeons at a pigeon-house.” ‘There were such names 
as Schad, Fries, Krause, Gruder, and Ast. ‘The ambitious de- 
sire to be made professors was extraordinary. 'To this focal 
point came Hegel, to add himself to the numerous Swabians, 
in 1801. As the theme of his ‘ Habilitationsdissertation’ Hegel 
chose the Law of the Planetary Distances. His papers show, 
at earlier dates, extracts from Kant’s treatises on Mechanics 
and Philosophy, and from Kepler and Newton. The Disser- 
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tation is extant, in Latin. He here sets himself in array against 
Newton’s theory of tangential forces, with regard to which he 
retained a certain bitterness all his life. Kepler was not only a 
German, but as Rosenkranz reminds us, a brother Swabian, 
and Hegel labours to exalt him above his English rival. He 
was equally opposed to the Newtonian optics. English and 
American savants are sometimes astonished when they come 
to learn how cavalierly the greatest names in their philosophy 
are treated by the Germans, and become more prepared for the 
exorbitancies of the German metaphysic, when they find the 
Newtonian theory, the doctrine of refraction, and the theory of 
polarized light, scouted as so many figments. It is really diffi- 
cult for a philosopher of any other nation to read with coolness 
what Goethe has the assurance to say of Newton, in his work 
on Colour;* and with what contempt he records Voltaire’s 
admiration of the English Hegel was early instructed in 
Newtonianism, but his subsequent idealism made it impossible 
for him to explain the heavenly motions by the limitations of 
finite mechanics, or by centrifugal and centripetal impulses. 
The dropping apple, which suggested gravitation to Newton, 
was wittily called by Hegel the “astronomical fall of man.” 
His Dissertation was for Kepler, against Newton; it unfolded 
the relations of time and space, square and cube, right-line and 
curve, circle and ellipse. With Schubert he loved to view the 
series of planets, as a line of varying degrees of cohesion. It is 
the remark of Rosenkranz himself, that the same epoch which 
saw Newton degraded, in honour of Kepler and Goethe, saw 
the revived glory of Paracelsus and Jacob Boehm. 

To his dissertation, Hegel appended certain theses, which are 
in the spirit of heroic paradox; the itch for startling novelty 
was never more remarkably betrayed. We cannot refrain from 
annexing them, though they must remain in their obscurity. 
1. Contradictio est regula veri non contradictio falsi. "The no- 
tion of the true is always accompanied by that of the false. 
Truth, so far from being a somewhat exempt from negation, is 
the positive negation of its negation. As Spinoza says, Verum 
est index sui et falsi. This constantly reappears in the Hegelian 
system; and our reader is requested to bear it in memory. 2. 


* Farbenlehre, vol. iii. p. 27. tid. p. 102. 
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Syllogismus est principium Idealismi, the germ of his whole 
system. Here we discern the logical basis of his theory. 3. 
Quadratum est lex naturae, triangulum mentis. 4. In Arith- 
metica vera nec additioni nisi unitatis ad dyadem, nec substrac- 
tioni nisi dyadis a triade, neque triadi ut summae, neque unitati 
ut differentiae est locus. 5. Ut magnes est vectis naturalis, ita 
gravitas planetarum in solem pendulum naturale. 6. Idea est 
synthesis infiniti et finiti, et philosophia omnis est in ideis. 7. 
Philosophia critica caret ideis, et imperfecta est Scepticismt 
forma. 8. Materia postulati rationis, quod philosophia critica 
exhibet, eam ipsam philosophiam destrutt, et principiwm est Spin- 
ozismi. 9. Status naturae non est injustus et eam ob causam 
ex illa exeundum. 10. Principiwm scientiae moralis est rever- 
entia fato habenda. li. Virtus innocentiam tumagendi tum 
patiendi excludit. 12. Moralitas omnibus numeris absoluta 
virtuli repugnat. 

Our readers will agree with us that this is a psychological 
curiosity; it is however a slender specimen of the author’s rage 
for paradox. In English ratiocination, point-blank contradic- 
tions infer absurdity and falsehood; and few readers ever 
perused for the first time even Kant’s famous Antinomies, without 
a start; but not so in Germany. 'The mind closes its eyes to 
propositions such as Sein-Nichts, and “God is the universal 
nothing.”* 

It was adventurous to approach the circle of Schelling’s pop- 
ularity ; he was about this period lecturing on the system of uni- 
versal philosophy, on sesthetics, and on encyclopedia. Schel- 
ling’s style and delivery were fascinating; he added to this the 
nimbus of a philosophical revolutionist. Against all this, Hegel 
came quietly forward, privatim docens, for a fee of three dollars. 
In logic and metaphysics he had, in 1801, eleven hearers. In the 
next five years, he went on, lecturing on his system of specu- 
lative philosophy, in these divisions, “a. Logicen et Metaphy- 
sicen sive Idealismum transcendentalem; . philosophiam na- 
ture; c. mentis;” and for one semester on pure mathematies. 

In 1802 and 1803 Schelling and Hegel were united in con- 
ducting the Critical Journal of Philosophy; the labour was 
however mostly Hegel’s. To an insinuation in a Stuttgart 
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print, that Schelling had brought in Hegel as a sort of creature 
and philosophical bully, the latter replied roundly, “The author 
of this report is a liar, and as such I designate him in these 
words.” In one of the contributions of Hegel, abstracted by his 
biographer, we find some characteristic views of religion, which 
connect themselves obviously with certain rising opinions of 
our age. A philosophy, he teaches, which is not in principle 
religion, is no philosophy. Religion, without historical rela- 
tions, is inconceivable. As polar opposites, the only two possi- 
ble forms of religion are Heathenism and Christianity. Hea- 
thenism is the elevation of the finite to the infinite; Christianity 
is the becoming finite of the infinite, or God becoming man. 
But a union of these opposites is necessary, of which union the 
first appearance will be in the form of speculation, revealing 
the absolute Gospel; so that Christianity is the way to perfec- 
tion; but not the perfection itself. Heathenism is the beauti- 
tiful deification of nature; Christianity, through nature, as the 
infinite body of God, looks into the inmost mind of deity. In 
Heathenism, predominates the cheerfulness of immediate, actual, 
atonement; in Christianity, the pain of atonement in process. 
To the former belongs Symbol; to the latter Mysticism. The 
world’s problem is to bring together the depth of Christian 
atonement and the beauty of Grecian life. Hegel was naturally 
drawn to admire some things in Schleiermacher’s Discourses on 
Religion; suggesting the flight from all that is actual to an eternal 
world beyond. 

It deserves notice, that notwithstanding the alleged obscurity 
of Hegel’s writings, he confines himself more than any of his 
countrymen to plain indigenous words. Kant’s nomenclature 
is proverbially hybrid and pedantic. Hegel here acts on a 
principle which we would gladly see prevalent among ourselves: 
he prefers common words. He cannot for example see why 
eas dee as quantitative and apodictic, should be preferred to 
good old-stout, pregnant terms of Teutonic origin. “It is pecu- 
liar to the highest cultivation of a people, to speak in the lan- 
guage of all.” Men allow themselves, says he, the grandilo- 
quent phraseology, because in this they can utter trivialities of 
which they would be ashamed in their homely dress. There 
are many, who hide common thoughts in a masqueradc of ex- 
pression. 

VOL. XX.—NO. IV. 37 
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It must be obvious, that to attempt even the slightest abstract 
of the system of Hegel, now in development during these years, 
and embracing the whole cycle of human knowledge, would 
more than occupy the entire space which remains of our present 
number; we must therefore limit ourselves more strictly to bio- 
graphical notices. The influence of Hegel on a few students of 
Jena was daily greater and greater. His regardlessness of exter- 
nals, and his profound earnestness and zeal for reality, could not 
but give intensity to his teachings, far beyond that of mere 
rhetoric. His eye was large and contemplative. His voice was 
heavy, without being sonorous, but indicative of occasional deep 
feeling. There was something almost repulsive in a first view 
of his noble features, till they were seen to be informed by in- 
ward mildness and friendship. A peculiarly benevolent smile 
played upon his countenance, modified by a somewhat of sly, 
ironical, and biting. ‘Through all, there was reflected the tragic 
mein of the philosophic hero, struggling with the enigma of the 
universe. Such is the portrait of his admirers. 

Upon the students as a mass Hegel made little impression; 
they regarded him as an obscure person. ‘Those who were 
minded to depart from the old professors, generally preferred 
Fries, who was at that time rising to notice. ‘There was a 
smaller circle however, which was beginning to take the new 
influence. In 1805, Hegel received an appointment as pro- 
fessor-extraordinary. At this period he was brought into some 
connexions with Schiller and Goethe; the genius of the latter 
was liowever particularly foreign from his abstruse inquiries. 

‘The catastrophe of Jena, in 1806, swallowed up for a time 
all other interests. When the cannonade became more. and 
more violent, Hegel took the last portion of the manuscript of 
his “ Pheenomenologie,” then going through the press, abandoned 
his other papers and books to their fate, and took refuge in the 
house of the Prorector Gabler, which was protected by the 
presence of a superior French officer. After the battle he 
returned to his house, and found everything thrown into confu- 
sion by the soldiery. It has sometimes been said, that Hegel 
comp!cied his Phaenomenology, under the thundering cannon 
of the battle of Jena. On the day of Napoleon’s entry, he says 
in a letier to Niethammer: “'The Emperor—that world-soul—I 
savy vide through the city to a reconnoissance. It is indeed a 
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wonderful experience to behold such an individual, who, here, 
concentered at one point, sitting on a horse, grasps at the world, 
and rules over it.” 

He was, however, beginning to look for other situations. Jena 
had become, as he said, like a cloister. Everything was nar- 
rowed, and governed by a clique. Interests predominated 
which were unknown in all Germany, except Jena and Weimar- 
Books were in authority, of which scarce a hundred copies 
reached the public. He was invited by Niethammer to be edi- 
tor of a Journal at Bamberg; and the next year he went there, 
finding many attractions in its catholicity. Here were Nie- 
thammer and Paulus. There wasa French theatre, in which he 
sometimes saw 'Talma in the great tragic parts. He edited the 
newspaper until the autumn of 1808. In November, 1808, he 
left Bamberg for Nuremberg, and shortly after published a 
pamphlet beginning with these words: “Germany is a State no 
longer.” "The south western countries of Germany, that is to 
say, Baden, Wurtemburg, and Bavaria were more than any 
others suffering, in respect of education. 'T‘wo conflicting in- 
terests prevailed by turns, the monastico-scholastic and the 
utilitarian. Classical antiquity was invoked, to mediate between 
the two. An Institution of learning had been founded in Nu- 
remberg, and Hegel was called to be its rector. Some said this 
was yoking the speculative Pegasus to the school-wagon: but at 
a time when Napoleon was oppressing the universities, the chief 
field of hopeful action was in the gymnasium. As university- 
teachers, Fichte, Schelling, and Steffens are said to have accom- 
plished little from 1808 to 1813. In his very boyhood, Hegel be- 
‘ trayed a pedagogical tic; for eight years he was a domestic tu- 
tor; his acceptance of the Nuremberg place needs no apology. 
He gave himself to his new employment with eager zeal. In 
philosophy and religion, he taught in all the classes. His paper 
lay before him; though he did not read it, but spoke at his easey 
freely scattering his snuff, right and left. Hach student was to 
write out one fair copy from this dictation. He allowed inter- 
ruptions and questions. ‘lhe young men were kept in awe by 
his profound seriousness, and absorption in things of moment. 
This respect was increased by the many-sidedness of his mind. 
When colleagues were indisposed, Hegel was ready to take 
their chairs; thus, on emergencies, he carried forward, without 
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interruption, the classes in Greek, and in the Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus. When, incidentally, he commended Herder’s 
Cid, and the Sacontala, these books were immediately procured 
and devoured by the young men. When a youth asked direc- 
tion in philosophy, he dissuaded from the popular works, and re- 
commended the reading of Plato and Kant. He was no friend 
to student’s sports, and, snuffer as he was, denounced the pipe 
in a way almost savage. He used to send for the “ Abiturients,” 
to give them a word of grave counsel, about their conduct at the 
university. ‘The Gymnasium flourished under him. In politics 
he maintained neutrality, though in the town he was thought to 
be on the French side. In religion he was very grave and re- 
spectful. The Roman Catholic students were required by the 
statutes to attend mass daily, and the Protestant to go to church 
weekly. He seldom appeared in public places, and always in 
the same garb; hat and grey coat, with scrupulous whiteness of 
linen. His evenings were all at the Museum, for he was all his 
life a devoted news-paper reader. His chief companions were 
Seebeck and Paulus. The history of his rectorship is marked 
in the five discourses, which his office required of him. at the 
stated collation of prizes.* 

In 1811 Hegel was married; his wife was his delightful oppo- 
site, or rather supplement, in regard to her grace and loveliness, 
By marrying he deviated from the path of metaphysicians: 
Bruno, Campanella, Descartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, Leibnitz, 
Wolf, Locke, Hume, and Kant, were bachelors. Mrs. Hegel 
was light, etherial, full of vivacity and fancy. 'The love-poems, 
which are preserved, have quite a glow for a metaphysician of 
forty: 

‘*‘ Doch wenn durch Rede sie dem Munde 
Der Liebe Seligkeit 


Nicht auszudriicken gab, zum Bunde 
‘Der Liebenden verleiht. 


‘Sie ihm ein innigeres Zeichen ; 
Der Kuss die tief're Sprache ist, 
Darin die Seelen sich erreichen, 
Mein Herz in Dein’s hintberfliesst.”” 


He was not unmindful however of the prose of wedlock, but, 
like Schiller, kept up the old Swabian custom of an interleaved 
almanac, in quarto, by way of household journal. At the close 
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of every month accounts were settled; it were well if the like 
punctuality reigned among untranscendental philosophers. The 
children kept an old-fashioned savings-box. 'To the day of his 
death he maintained these usages, together with the old national 
customs of Zehrpfennig, Ehrenpfennig, and Nothpfennig. In 
common times, they kept only one maid-servant: his house was 
neat but plain; no antichamber, no hall; the guest opened the 
front-door directly on the hospitable sitting-room. 

From 1812 till 1816, is the period of Hegel’s Logic. Mhe 
preface to the first edition bears date March, 1812, that of the 
third, July 1816. It is known that with him logic is every 
thing. It is the province of the Idea per se; not merely a for- 
mal, but a real science; not a frame-work, receptive of this or 
that, but a method in which as a process the absolute. itself 
partly consists. Thoughts are the universe: and the laws of 
thought, are the laws of the Universe, that is, Logic. Objec- 
tive thinking is the material of pure science, and logic is the 
system, not simply of ratiocination, but of pure reason. It is 
truth itself, not a bare method of truth; and thus it is a repre- 
sentation of universal Mind, that is of God. Thus Logic be- 
came, of a sudden, speculative theology. The notion of the 
logical idea is the notion of God. So soon as his hook was out, 
he was assaulted, upon the alleged identity of Being and Not- 
being, (Sem and Nichtsein.) ‘here ensued a humorous cor- 
respondence between him and Pfaff, a learned and witty man, 
who professed that Hegel’s Logic was nothing but a bundle of 
postulates. One of Pfaff’s letters is thus addressed: “ Philoso- 
pho mathematieus infestissimus, Salutem ;” another: “ Philoso- 
pho novi mundi intelligibilis inventori Mathematicus incapax, 
sciendique cupidus, Salutem.” 

The next removal was to Heidelberg, which took place in 
the autumn of 1816; it was caused by Hegel’s earnest desire 
to resume academical employment. He was called to Heidel- 
berg as professor of Philosophy. For the third time he found 
himself in the same city with Paulus. Mrs. Paulus was a 
humorous and sociable woman, who received Hegel kindly, 
sometimes wrote comic billets to him, and sometimes joined 
him in a game at cards; an amusement not forbidden it seems 
in the families of rationalistic clergymen. Here he was brought 
into connexion with Voss and Daub. In writing to his wife, 
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whom he had left ill at Nuremberg, he says, the principle at 
Heidelberg is, “Every one for himself, and God for us ali.” 
“Yesterday” writes he, “I began my lectures, but certainly the 
number of hearers is not so encouraging as I was led to expect. 
If not perplexed and impatient, I was assuredly surprised, to 
find things so different from what had been reported. For one 
course I had only four hearers. Paulus consoled me, by telling 
me he also had read to four and five.” Soon however he had 
twenty on Encylopaedia, and thirty on the History of Philoso- 
phy. He was enchanted with the natural scenery of the envi- 
rons, and often alluded to it in his letters. Clad in his un- 
changeable grey, he was often seen and met by the students 
engaged in Socratic musings, among these picturesque walks, 
and occasionally there was one who ventured to joi him. 
Stories are told of his absence of mind. In the summer of 1817, 
after a heavy rain, he crossed over the university square, when 
the ground was moist, and left one shoe in the mud, without 
ever discovering his loss. During this period he carried out his 
theory, in its application to Aesthetics and the Fine Arts, being 
doubtless stimulated by the beauties of nature, and the numer- 
-ous works of sculpture and painting, around him. 

The following reminiscences of a student, the Baron Boris 
@Yrkull, from Riga, will cause a smile; he came to Heidelberg 
in 1817. “Thad scarcely arrived,” says he, “when I made it 
my business, after looking about me, to visit the man, of whose 
person I had formed to myself the most impressive images. 
Conscious of my defect of science, I prepared my phrases, and 
went, not without dread, yet with confidence, to the professor, 
whom, to my no small surprise, I found to be a plain and sim- 
ple man, who spoke with dulness, and uttered nothing remark- 
able. Disappointed with this impression, though attracted by 
Hegel’s friendliness, and by a certain air of kind yet ironical 
courtesy, I went, after taking the professor's tickets, to the first 
bookseller, bought such works of Hegel as had then appeared, 
and sat myself down snugly in my sofa-corner to read them. 
But the more I read, and the more I essayed to read with at- 
tention, the less I understood, so that after torturing myself an 
hour or two over a sentence, without being able to understand 
it, I laid the book aside: yet out of curiosity I went to the lec- 
tures. Iam bound in honour to say, that I did not comprehend 
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my own notes, and that I lacked all preliminary studies, in 
reference to the department. In my straits I now went again 
to Hegel, who after listening to me with patience, set me right 
in a friendly way, and advised me to take several privatissima; 
Latin reading, rudiments of Algebra, Physics, and Geography. 
This occupied a half-year; sorely enough for a fellow of six 
and twenty, For the third time I resorted to Hegel, who re- 
ceived me very kindly, but could not forbear laughing, when I 
communicated my propzeudetic cross-bearing. His counsels 
were now more precise, his interest in me more lively, and I 
frequented his courses with some profit. A Conversatorium of 
Dr. Hinrichs, in which debaters met from all the four faculties, 
and in which the exposition of the Phaenomenology of Mind 
afforded the clew, proved instructive. During the next two 
semesters, Hegel came sometimes to me, but oftener I went to 
him, and accompanied his secluded walks. He often said to 
me, that our over-wise age could be contented by nothing but 
a sound method, which tames the thoughts and conducts to re- 
alities; that Religion was philosophy in presentiment or inkling, 
and Philosophy religion in full consciousness; both in different 
ways seeking the same end, namely God. I must never trust a 
philosophy which was either immoral or irreligious.” This 
young ‘nobleman became quite a traveller. He was at Ephesus, 
in Sweden, at Paris, at Rome, every where carrying with him 
a copy of Hegel’s Logic. In one of Hegel’s letters to d’Yrkull, 
he uses language which we cite as roel applying to Amer 
ica, no less than to Russia: “ You are so fortunate as to have a 
country which occupies a large place in the field of the world’s 

history, and without doubt has a yet higher destiny. Other 
modern states, according to all probability, have to a certain 
extent already attained the term of their development; some of 
them have perhaps passed beyond the point of.culmination, and 
are stationary. Russia, on the contrary, even now, it may be, 
the strongest among the powers, bears in her bosom a vast 
potentiality of developing her intensive nature.” 

At Heidelberg Hegel gave to the press his Encyclopedia of 
Philosophical Sciences. 'The admirers of Hegel are accustomed 
to refer to the first edition, as having most of the author's fresh- 
ness and power. He also resumed journalism, in the philoso- 
phical department of the Heidelberg Year-books. 
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In 1818 he received a call to a professorship in the Universi- 
ty of Berlin, which from that time became the theatre of his fame 
and influence: he had for some years longed after the Prussian 
capital, and he entered on his new residence with great animation. 
It was only by gentle degrees however that he attained to .emi- 
nence in Berlin. Soon after his arrival, Solger writes to 'Tieck : 
“JT was anxious about the impression our good Hegel would 
make. Nobody speaks of him, and he is quiet and laborious.” 
Solger, who’ had come to Berlin as professor in 1811, was only 
one year the colleague of Hegel; for he died in 1819. He was, 
according to some, the last link of the chain between Schelling 
and Hegel. He coincided with the latter in extraordinary and 
startling tenets respecting nonentity: as for example, that the 
absolute cannot be thought of as positive, but by means of the 
negation of itself; and that God, in order to create the world, 
reduced himself to nothing.* Much as the names of Hegel and 
Schleiermacher have been connected by their adherents, they 
by no means coalesced at Berlin. Rosenkranz even speaks of 
it as remarkable, that differing as they did, they should have 
avoided open rupture. ‘The first important labour of Hegel, in 
his new position, was the revision of his work on Law and 
State. In his anti-Newtonian zeal, he devoted a series of lec- 
tures to the exposition of Goethe’s hypothesis of Colour. In 
1821 Goethe sent him a drinking-glass, with a very flattering 
inscription. Hegel replies, among other things, that wine has 
always been a great uniter of natural philosophers, as showing 
so clearly that there is a spirit in nature. ‘The Hegelians have 
loved to dwell on the identity of Hegel’s speculation and 
Goethe’s poetry. 

At this point in his history, Hegel became obnoxious to vehe- 
ment censure, on account of his theological tendencies. Now 
it was that he was marked by his opponents as a pantheist. So 
far as we can learn, the dispute began with the philosophers 
of feeling, (as a certain school was called,) against whom Hegel 
made a demonstration, denying that feeling could ever be made 
a principle of science. In his opposition to the theology of feel- 
ing he was clearly seen to reflect on the particular opinions ot 


* Rosenkranz, p. 326. 
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Schleiermacher’s Dogmatik. In reference to the founding 
every thing on feeling, he used to quote from the Xenien, 
‘Lange genug kann man mit Rechenpfennigen zablen, 
Aber am Ende—da muss man den Beutel doch ziehn.” 

He denounced the attempt to found a scientific theology, not on 
revelation as a fact, not on the church as a symbol, not on the 
Bible as primitive tradition, not on anything objective, but on re- 
flexion, on pious feeling, on the empirical subject: the latter is 
what he represented Schleiermacher as doing. About this time 
great horror was excited by a saying of Hegel, to wit, that if the 
feeling of absolute dependence was the essence of Christianity, 
then a dog was the best Christian! Various attempts have 
been made to explain the passage in which this is asserted.* 

Berlin afforded Hegel great advantages for the cultivation of 
taste in the fine-arts. He was passionately fond of music, and 
had the eye of a painter. His followers boast of him as the 
only systematic philosopher who embraced the whole field of 
art in his survey; that no one has developed so profoundly and 
extensively the idea of art, nor with equal precision determined 
and characterized the epochs of its history. Indeed there are 
many who altogether dissent from Hegel’s system in general, 
who nevertheless admit the value of his aesthetical works, as 
presenting a classification of the arts, with new views and ad- 
mirable criticisms. 

In 1817 and 1818, Victor Cousin, in company with a son of 
the Duke of Montebello, visited Germany. He spent some time 
in Heidelberg, where he saw much of Hegel. In 1821 he ded- 
icated his edition of Proclus to Hegel and Schelling, and in 
1826 his translation of Plato’s Gorgias to Hegel. In 1824, he 
made another journey to Germany, and was thrown into prison 
in Berlin, upon some political suspicion. It was by the inter- 
position of Hegel, that he was liberated. The influence of He- 
gel’s system on Cousin is very apparent; but his modified 
Germanism is a weak dilution of the original matter. As Hegel 
once said to the Baron de Reiffenberg, who asked a brief expo- 


* « Griindet sich die Religion im Menschen nur auf ein Gefiihl, so hat solches 
richtig keine weitere Bestimmung, als das Gefiihl seiner Abhingigkeit zu sein, 
und so wiire der Hund der beste Christ, denn er tragt dieses am starksten in sich, 
und lebt vornehmlich in diesem Gefiihle.” 


{ The Aesthetik fills three volumes of the late edition. 
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sition of his theory, “ Monsieur, cela ne s’explique pas en Fran- 
als.” 

In 1822-3 Hegel first lectured on the Philosophy of History, 
a subject with which his name will always be connected; and 
to which we willrevert. Fichte, Schiller, Herder and Stutzmann 
had previously laboured in this field, but no one went further 
than Hegel, in the attempt to reduce the series of historical 
events to the category of cause and effect. 'The idea of endless 
progress lies at the bottom of his theory; a progress in which 
all that is possible becomes actual, and yet the possible is not 
exhausted. This connects itself very naturally with the idea 
of an impersonal God, constantly coming to development and 
self-consciousness in secular events. 'The ever-moving waves 
of this progress disturb the surface of an ocean, which is none 
other than God. Nature is the machine in quietude ; History is 
the machine in motion. Nature stands related to History, as Crea- 
tion to Providence; History is Nature all alive. 'The history of 
the East was pondered by Goethe and Hegel, with great interest, 
in their respective manners. We find much in the chapters of 
Hegel upon India and the Orientals which is not only novel 
and ingenious, but sound; and there is a singular freshness 
about his representation of the Hellenic period, which to him is 
the favourite one. If Rosenkranz is to be believed, there were 
many things in Oriental mysticism, which Hegel greatly pre- 
ferred to the form of religion known by us as evangelical; the 
“modern self-plaguing,” he calls it, “hypochondriac vanity, hyp- 
ocritical sanctimony,” “lacrymose narrowness,” and “biblical 
base-money and spiritless servility.”* The pantheism of some 
like-minded young Germans led them to a proper Indomania. 

By degrees Hegel had attained the summit of reputation. It 
was the fashion in Berlin to hear him. Men of all ranks, stu- 
dents from all parts of Germany and all countries of Europe 
flocked to listen to the magical words which he uttered, as he 
fumbled among his papers, hemmed and hawed, and stammered 
out his meaning. The culminating point was perhaps the birth- 
day festival of 1826. 

In the Berlin Critical Year-book, Hegel wrote in connexion 
with Barnhagen, Marheineke, Schulze, Boeckh, Bopp, Gans and 
Hotho. These labours brought him into connexion with Wil- 

* Life, p. 379. 
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liam von Humboldt; some of whose judgments concerning 
Hegel it will be worth while to extract. “Hegel” said Hum- 
boeldt, “is certainly a profound and singular mind, but I cannot 
think a philosophy of this kind will ever strike deep root. For 
myself, thus far, after all my efforts, I cannot become reconciled 
to it. Obscurity of expression may be the hinderance. This 
obscurity is not engaging, or like that of Kant and Fichte, 
colossal and sublime, like the darkness of the grave: it springs 
from visible helplessness.” “Even on ordinary topics, he is far 
from being easy or noble. It may proceed from a great defect 
of fancy.” “The public seems to me to fall into two classes, 
with reference to Hegel; those who adhere to him uncondition- 
ally, and those who cautiously go about him as a rough corner- 
stone.” In the appendix to his philosophy of Religion, Hegel 
has a treatise on the arguments for the being of a God. He 
here records and passes judgment on the cosmological, ontologi- 
eal and teleological arguments. Rosenkranz endeavours to show 
from this essay that Hegel maintained the personality of God; 
but the very terms in which he expresses this show that there 
is something essential omitted. He objects to the term person, 
and suggests the substitution of subject. Elsewhere, we are in- 
foymed, Rosenkranz proposes the phrase personality of Mind 
“God? says Hegel, “is activity, free, referring itself to itself, 
abiding by itself: the fundamental limitation in the notion, or 
in all ideas of God, is that he is himself, as intermediation of 
himself with himself. If God is defined as Creator only, his ac- 
tivity is regarded as simply outgoing, self-expanding, as con- 
templative production, without return into itself” 'The world, 
according to him, is as eternal as God. 

It is hard for an American mind to comprehend the protest- 
antism of certain German philosophers, who appear to surrender 
the very fundamentals of all religion. In 1830 Hegel pro- 
nounced a discourse at the festival of the Augsburg Confession. 
He had from his youth been an avowed Lutheran, and had 
even manifested some zeal for the distinctive tenet of the eucha- 
rist. He now lauded the Augsburg Confession, with special 
reference to justification by faith alone, as the Magna Charta of 
Protestantism. It should be observed that he was at this time 


* Hegel’s Lehre von der Religion u. Kunst. Leipzig 1842, p. 6 
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rector of the university. The question is still mooted among 
his followers, how far he was a believer in evangelical religion. 
The right-hand Hegelians represent him as maintaining the full 
personality of the Deity, and as defending historically the literal 
views given by the scripture of the person of Christ. So says 
Morell, (p. 479), adding “'These opinions there is every reason to 
believe, very much accorded with those of Hegel himself, who 
even professed his belief in the ordinary faith of the Lutheran 
Church.” But in direct contradiction to this, he elsewhere 
says, (p. 473) “With him God is not a person, but personality 
itself, i. e. the universal personality, which realizes itself in every 
human consciousness as so many separate thoughts of one eter- 
nal mind.” 'This we believe to be exactly the truth, and thus 
we understand Rozenkranz as asserting the “personality of 
mind.” God is not, as with Spinoza, the universal substance ; 
yet we might say God is the universal thought. The idea of 
the absolute, is the absolute itself. The thought of God is God. 
God exists in the thoughts of him. Or otherwise, “ God is the 
whole process of thought, combining in itself the objective move- 
ment as seen in nature, with the subjective as seen in logic, and 
fully realizing itself only in the universal spirit of humanity.” 
For such views of God the way was prepared by Fichte, 
who had long before maintained, that “pure thought is itself 
the divine existence.”* We are enveloped in mists when we 
read the transcendental writers on these topies; and many who 
are not reputed pantheists use a language whieh is much to be 
watched. ‘There is no phrase more common among the later 
German writers on religion than Giod-consciouwsness (Gottes- 
bewusstsein.) At first this seems very innocent, as importing 
the intimate sense of God’s presence with the soul, con-scientia 
Dei: but on careful comparison we find at length that this con- 
sciousness of God is God himself; which we take to be the 
meaning not only of Hegel, but of many followers of Schleier- 
macher. This recognition of God in mind, easily conneets itself 
with the recognition of God in nature. It is God, perhaps, (says 
Fichte) who lives behind all these forms; we see, not himself, 
but his covering ; we see him as stone, herb, aeianal see him 
when we rise higher, as law of nature, as ioral law and yet 


* Michelet, Gesch. d. Phil, II. 199. 
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all this is not He; but he is the one, indestructible form of 
reflection, the infinitude of the life within thee. In the daring 
play of terms, in which the names of God and eternal things are 
used as counters, or as z and y in algebra, the results of philoso- 
phizing are sometimes odd and sometimes dreadful. In analy- 
tical mathematics we sometimes reach a point where the sym- 
bols break down under us, ceasing to have any real applicabili- 
ty, or representing imaginary or impossible quantities; such as 
the square-root of minus five. Precisely thus, as it seems to us, 
German philosophers deal with abstract terms, subjecting them 
to operations and transformations, in which the mind ceases 
to comprehend, and therefore has no test of verity. Applying 
this to the case in hand, we are startled when Oken tells us, 
that Man is that idea of God, in which God is altogether his 
own object; that Man is God, represented by God; that God 
is man, representing God in self-consciousness.* 

Hegel died of the cholera in its most concentrated form, on 
the 14th of November, 1831. Since his death no one philosoph- 
ical teacher has attained to the same acknowledged eminence. 
Schelling, his early friend, and long his rival, survives, and con- 
tinues, in a new scheme of philosophy, to contend with the 
Hegelians, who have gone off in various directions, to the right 
hand and to the left, as it is called. Seven of the most distin- 
guished pupils of Hegel combined to bring out an edition of his 
works; Marheineke, Schulz, Gans, von Henning, Hotho, Mich- 
elet, and Férster. ‘The edition is in seventeen octavo volumes. 
We would refer our readers to Morell’s History of Modern 
Philosophy, for some account of the controversies which have 
ensued upon Hegel’s death. 

The system of Hegel is known as that of Absolute Idealism. 
It does not take its beginning from the subjective E’go, the crea- 
tive self of Fichte; nor from the objective absolute of Schelling. 
It starts, as no preceding system of metaphysics ever did, with 
Logic, and this is its great claim to originality. 'The formal logic 
of Aristotle and the Schools, was a scheme of categories, figures 
and processes, equally applicable to any and every subject of ra- 
tiocination, and therefore itself without contents; a vehicle for 
all reasoning. From a. science thus empty, nothing of course 
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could be deduced, of ontological or psychological truth. But 
Hegel conceived the thought that there was that in logic which 
was constant and substantive, and which might redeem it from 
the imputation of vacuity. All ratiocination being reducible to 
the form of the syllogism, and every syllogism being made up 
of propositions, the germinating point of all reasoning was found 
to be the assertory part of the logical proposition, the declaration 
of being, the substantive verb, Est, Sryn, Bu. Logic is the 
science of Thinking; and Philosophy is a view of the absolute 
self-development of Thought. 'Thoughts are the elements: we 
have nothing else to begin with. Thoughts are the true and 
only concrete essences. Logic, being the description of these 
thoughts, is the description of the laws of the universe. “Every- 
thing comes to this,” says Hegel, “to conceive and express the 
True; not as Substance, but as Subject.” Mind is the opposite 
of matter. Matter gravitates toward a centre, something out of 
itself: Mind is all in itself, self-contained, self-moved, free. Pure 
free thought, absolute knowledge, is the true essence of things. 
The life of Science, is therefore the life of the Absolute itself. 
Thus Aristotle taught, that in immaterial things, thought and its 
object are one and the same. ‘The Method is the same with 
what is methodized.* ‘The system of Logic in no respect differs 
from its contents and object. 'The processes of this logic, unlike 
all preceding ones, are the processes of thought, that is, the pro- 
cesses of the things themselves. This is what is called the Ad- 
solute Method, and is that in which Hegelians chiefly glory. 
This method is the ov orw of philosophy. ‘The work of think- 
ing is not a mere operation in one man’s brain, but contains in 
it all being and all the contents of truth. The Categories, 
which Aristotle had empted of their contents, are now restored 
to their glory: Logic and Metaphysic are brought into indisso- 
luble union. 

Allscience and all existence begin with one and the same pune- 
tum saliens, which is expressed by the verb Essz. Pure Being 
is the simplest, widest, vaguest, and therefore emptiest, of 
all thoughts. Nothing can be ascribed to it ; nothing can be 
predicated of it. ‘Turn your mind upon it—and what is it? 
How like to very nothing? Pure essegas Well as pure cogitare, 


* Encyclopaedie, Vorrede, p. 30, ed. 1830. 
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is a mental abstraction; bare, illimitable, undefinable, abstrac- 
tion, with no tincture of actuality. To arrive at this pure Being, 
we must abstract every notion of limit or definition. The Esse 
can be thought of, only by absolute abstraction. To think of 
pure esse, I must think, not of a, or 8, or c, (and so in infinitum). 
What then is it that [herein think of? It is nothing. Here we 
arrive at the startling dogma of Hegel’s system, to wit, Being 
and Nothing are the same: Sein and Nichts are identical. 

Logic therefore begins with the assertion Est, which is radical 
in every syllogism, and from the consideration of Being and of 
Nothing, goes on to construct the system. Every thought, in- 
volves, according to Hegel, its own negation. This is true not 
only of the radical thought, Esse, or Being, but of all and every 
thought. Nothing is the never-absent opposing pole of Being. 
Eliminating by degrees every term in the complex of universal 
science or universal existence, we at length come to bare esse, 
and so to zero. Without the idea of nothing, we never could 
have had the idea of being. 

Logic divides itself into three parts; the Doctrine of Hsse ; 
the Doctrine of E’ssence; and the Doctrine of Conception or 
Notion (Begriff) and Idea; agreeably to these three aspects, re- 
spectively; 1. Thought in its immediateness,—Notio per se; 2. 
Thought in its reflexion and mediateness, the esse per se and the 
phenomenon of notio; and 3. Thought in its regression into, it- 
self—the Notio in et per se. 

Returning to pure esse, or Being, the Absolute is the Esse. 
This pure Being is pure abstraction, as said above, and so is the 
absolute-negative, or Nothing. It follows therefore that the Aé- 
solute is Nothing. 'This prepares us for the expression, often 
quoted, that “God is the universal Nothing.” Hegel himself 
reminds us, that the Budhists make nothing the principle of all 
things.* The Nothing is the same that the Hsse is; the truth 
of esse as well as of Nothing is the oneness of both; this one- 
ness is the fiert (Werden). Hegel owns that for the understand- 
ing and conception, the proposition that Being and Nothing are 
one and the same, is paradoxical, so that a learner might believe 
it could scarcely be uttered in earnest. But he goes on to sur- 
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prise us, by declaring, that they are not only the same, but are 
also different.* Fieri, (Werden), for which we possess no Hin- 
elish word, is the true expression of the resultant of Being and 
Nothing, or the unity of both. Whoever thinks of fieri, or the 
coming to be (becoming), finds on analyzing his thought, that 
two elements are present, namely, first not being, and secondly 
being’; here is the union of the two; fier is the unity of esse 
and non-esse. The notion of Beginning leads to the same re- 
sult: Beginning is the transition from nothing. ‘This is diamet- 
tically opposed to the ancient and still prevalent fallacy, Hx Ni- 
hilo Nihil fit ; which, says Hegel, is the very basis of Panthe- 
ism.™ 

From the idea of Being, Hegel goes on to develop that of Ex- 
istence. 'Then he treats of Essence, and of Phenomenon. For 
a general schedule of Hegel’s Logic we may refer to Morell, 
who seems to have deduced it chiefly from the Encyclopaedia. 
Our purpose has been only to indicate the starting-point of the 
system: it could not be reasonably expected of us, in a few 
pages, to enter into details. No abstract of ours could make it 
intelligible to the reader; and he who seriously proposes to ex- 
amine the wonderful structure, will not be content with any 
epitome, including even that of the author himself, in his Ency- 
klopaedie, but will resort to the original statements in the first 
volumes of the collection, on the Science of Logic. 'The sketches, 
given in the histories, Rixner’s, &c., are so meager as to be un- 
intelligible. Morell has afforded us the only view accessible to 
an English reader, and has merited well of the public, by his 
assiduity and labour. But Michelet has given the only extended 
report of Hegelianism, of which we suppose the author would 
not be himself ashamed. It has the advantage of being written 
by a pupil, an admirer, and a friend; and though Michelet is 
regarded by some Hegelians, as too rationalistic, and too ready 
to identify faith and reason, going further in this way than 
Rosenkranz and Marheineke, we are disposed to regard him as 
a. faithful interpreter of his great master. He is one of the live- 
liest writers who ever treated on philosophy, and represents 
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himself as occupying the juste milieu, between the contending 
factions.* 

The controversies which have arisen from Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus have caused Hegel to be claimed on both sides, with much 
heat and assurance. One large party (and their opinion.on these 
points seems to be widely diffused) deny the personal God of 
Christians.. In the endless progress of events and cycles. of his- 
tory, the Infinite is coming to self-consciousness. It emerges to 
this chiefly in human minds, and in some more than others. As 
substance, God exists elsewhere: as spirit, only in human minds, 
Something of this has been lamely reproduced among ourselves 
by Theodore Parker ; but in this country it soon falls into cold, 
blank, old-fashioned, blaspheming atheism. Abroad, speculative 
theologians adhere to the tenet that the idea of God is God. The 
divinity is an ideal, a mental God, Deus cogitatus. 'There is 
no extramundane consciousness of God, and therefore no per- 
sonality. ‘'T’o be consistent, God must know nothing of himself ; 
he is beholden to man for this knowledge. God, as spirit, exists 
only for spirit. God contemplates himself in all minds. This 
is the true idea of God’s immanence in the world. “Theistic 
Hegelians,” says the German Michelet, “who maintain the per- 
sonality of God in a world beyond our sphere, must, for con- 
sistency’s sake, deny that God is cognizable. But how then can 
they remain in the (Hegelian) sehool ?”t 

According to these extreme Hegelians, Christ, more than all 
other men, thought himself one with God; therefore God was 
one with him, and Christ is simply the highest manifestation of 
God. Michelet very clearly proves the Straussianism of Hegel, 
by citations from his lectures. Baur thus represents the Hege- 
lian doctrine as to a historical Christ: “God becomes man, not 
as a single, once-happening, historical fact, but by an eternal 
limitation of the essence of God, whereby God becomes man, in 
time, only so far as he is man from all eternity.”{ Michelet 
speaks for the whole school, as holding that God eternally be- 
comes man. 


* “ So schlage ich die Coalition des Centrums (ohne welche es weder Fisch 
noch Fleisch, ein niedertrichtig Grau, ware) mit der Linken Seite vor.” II. 
p. 659. 

} Michelet, IT. 648. 

+ Die Christliche Gnosis, 715. 
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While the more abstruse parts of Hegel’s system have worked 
themselves but slowly into the thinking of the popular mind ow 
of Germany, his views of development and progress in human 
events, or of the law of free phenomena, that is, of the Philosophy 
of History, have been seized upon with great avidity. In France, 
Victor Cousin has been a most celebrated advocate of these 
views; but even in America, no one can look back a few years, 
without observing that the whole tone of our public men has 
changed, and that the phrases, “progress,” “necessary develop- 
ment,” and “ God in history,” occur with marked frequency. 

Dr. Gans ascribes to the Italian philosopher Vico, the first dis- 
tinct enunciation of the opinion which has since become common, 
that the events of history follow a law as necessary as those of 
physics. The subject has since that time been touched in some 
of its parts, by Montesquieu, Bossuet, Leibnitz, Lessing, Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Schiller, William von Humboldt, Gorres, Stef- 
fens, and Rosenkranz. But the attempts of ali these shrink be- 
fore the vastness of Hegel’s plan. Here we see the popular 
notions on this subject compacted into one consistent whole, and 
so identified with theological philosophy, that all history be- 
somes a realization of absolute Mind, or God. The volume of 
Hegel’s complete works, the Ninth, which is occupied with this 
subject, is made up of lectures, from his own briefs, and the 
notes of his students during 1822 and the next nine years; the 
last edition having been brought out under the care of his son, 
Dr. Charles Hegel. Except a certain characteristic knottiness 
in the introductory lecture, the whole of this volume may be 
read with great interest, even by those who reject the theory. 
The knowledge involved is vast, the classifications are beautiful, 
and the racy and sometimes acrid wit of the author gives sapid- 
ity to every page. 

The key to the whole Philosophy of History is found by He- 
gel in the famous old saying of Anaxagoras, that Nos, or Rea- 
son, governs the world. In its religious shape, this is familiar 
to us, under the form, Providence governs the World. But 
Hegel means far more than this. That Reason, which governs 
the world, is free, self-disposing Thought.* God, the absolute 
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Reason, is everlastingly developing himself in History. God is 
not incomprehensible, or rather, according to Hegel, God is 
knowable. It was long enough common, to see God in beasts, 
insects, flowers, and shells; why not, Hegel asks, in events, in 
history? Mind or what is the same thing, perfect Freedom, the 
self-disposing, as opposed to matter, is perpetually realizing it- 
self in History. 

A specimen of Hegel’s manner may be given in his threefold 
classification of nations; for he abounds in trilogies. The three 
classes are the Orientals, the Greeks, and the Germans; these 
terms being taken with great comprehension. 'The Orientals 
know not as yet that Mind, or Man as such, is free. Not know- 
ing that they are free, they are not free. They only know that 
the individual is free ; but such freedom is only wilfulness and 
wildness. The Greeks first arrived at the idea of freedom; but 
neither they, nor the Romans, knew that all men are free; Plato 
and Aristotle knew it not. 'The Germanic nations, under 
Christendom, first came to the recognition of universal freedom. 
The World’s history is the progress of conscious freedom. 
Hence the classification: the Orientals, who knew that one is 
free; the Greeks who know that some are free; the Germans, 
who know that all are free; that man, as such, is free. 

The progress of events in history is a necessary development, 
wherein God accomplishes his own end. He can have no end 
out of himself. “God, as an infinitely perfect being, can will 
nothing but himself, nothing but his own will.” The great ac- 
tions of history proceed from what may, in general terms, be 
designated as human passions: “nothing great in the world is 
performed without passion.” These passions are working per- 
petually towards the great rational end; and thus the idea is 
actualizing itself, Beyond the intention of the individual actro, 
there is a hidden, but awful end. 

World-historic individuals (to use Hegel’s phrase) are those 
in whom the great world-historic idea is embodied. ‘They re- 
present the era. They concentrate in themselves the spirit of the 
age. They cannot but be just what they are, and when they 
are. ‘Their own passions may govern them, but these passions 
work out the idea of that particular stage of the general plan, 
Cesar was ambitious; but Cesar filled just the place assigned 
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inthe development. “Those are the great men of history, whose 
own individual aim contains the substantive will of the spirit of 
the age, or World-spirit.”. They see beyond others, as mountain 
summits catch the earliest rays of the rising sun. ‘They press 
on, through conflicts, and even through crimes, towards the ac- 
complishment of the universal idea. Only the next age can 
understand them. They are producing epochs in the world’s 
history, when they seem to be only intending their own private 
objects. Their function was to catch sight of the general, neces- 
sary, impending stage in the world’s progress, and to concen- 
trate all their powers on accomplishing it. The heroic men of 
an age are therefore the farsighted men: their acts, their speeches, 
are the best of their times. They learn nothing from past his- 
tory. “For the far-advanced spirit is only the inward, uncon- 
scious soul, of all men living, brought to consciousness in these 
great minds.”* 'This.is the very reason why the masses are 
seen to follow such men. Here is the idea of the “manifest 
destiny,” placed on philosophical grounds. Here. is Pope’s 
couplet generalized into its law: 


“Tf plagues.or earthquakes break not heaven’s design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline ?”” 


The fate of such individuals as mark an epoch has seldom been 
happy. ‘The end is attained, and then these men fall away, 
like the petals around the fruit. “'They die early, like Alexan- 
der; are murdered, like Cesar; are transported to St. Helena, 
like Napoleon.” Hegel still more distinctly avows this histori- 
cal fatalism, when he gives examples. For instance: Alexan- 
der of Macedon (so he says) ravaged Greece in part, and then- 
Asia; Alexander is therefore set forth as rapacious. He did 
this out of ambition, and lust of conquest; and the proof is, that 
he did those things, which resulted in fame and power. Where 
is the schoolmaster, who has not demonstrated, concerning 
Alexander the Great and Julius Cesar, that these men had’ such 
and such passions, and were therefore immoral men? Whence 
it follows, forsooth, that he, the schoolmaster, is a most excellent 
man, because he has had no such passions; the proof being 
that he never overran Asia, or conquered Darius and Porus, 
but was willing to live and let live. “Fhe man, as a private 
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person, must eat and drink, like others; must stand in relation 
to friends and acquaintances; must have feelings and boilings- 
over of the moment. No man is, therefore, a hero to his valet- 
de-chambre, as the proverb declares; to which (says Hegel) I 
added—and Goethe repeated it ten years after me—the reason 
is, not that one is no ‘hero, but that the other is a valet-de- 
chambre. The latter pulls off his lord’s boots, helps him into ‘ 
bed, knows how he relishes his champagne, and the like. Such 
historic persons fare badly when represented by valet-histori- 
ans; by these they are levelled with their own valets, and 
placed on the same plane, or it may be even a little lower than 
the plane, of these sagacious judges of human character. The 
Thersites of Homer, who rails at kings, is a permanent figure 
of all ages.”* 

The grand conclusion, to which all Hegel’s speculations on 
History and Polities tend, is, that the actual world is as it ought 
tobe; that the trae Goodness, the universal divine Reason, is at 
the same time Power, bringing itself into actuality. “This 
Goodness, this Reason, in its most concrete conception, is God.” 
God governs the world: the matter of his government, the rea- 
lizing of his plan, is Universal History. In the clear light of 
this divine Idea, says Hegel, which is not mere idea, all outward 
seeming falls away, as if the world were a senseless, perverse 
accident. But we must leave the consideration of a subject, 
which is rapidly and dangerously coming into notice, under 
the labours of inferior minds, and which connects itself plainly 
with the developments of the Church. ‘This we suppose to be 
the only one of Hegel’s works, which would endure translation 
into English. 

We cannot contemplate with gravity some of the speculations, 
found in modern German works. ‘The very language becomes 
barbarous. On sacred subjects it is horribly like the wildest 
ravings of the Hindoos. Mathematics and Physics are mixed 
up with theology; thus Oken is represented as saying, “God 
can come into time, only as radius.’ “The line is a long 
nothing, the superficies a void nothing, the sphere a thick 
nothing; in fine something is only nothing endowed with pre- 
dicates: all things are nothing with different forms; God is a 
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rotating ball; the world is the rotating God.”* We must not 
smile at this, lest we incur a censure for our Anglo-Saxon shal- 
lowness. The same theosophist tells us that God before he 
created the world was darkness, and in the first act of creation 
became fire. We wonder no longer at the honour bestowed 
on Jacob Boehm. As Hegel declared that such things cannot 
be expressed in French, so we are sure they can be neithez 
comprehended nor tolerated in English. Our language suffers 
a dreadful violation in the attempt. Germans in passing 
through Pennsylvania, often smile at the changes wrought in 
their own language. We wish our neighbours would confine 
their emendations to the German; but our vernacular also suf- 
fers, and we have from the same prolific land such mongrels as 
“surrogate,” “stand-point,” “world-religion,” “ ground-proof,” 
“extraanthropological” and the like. Our ears have already 
become familiar with the me and the not-me. Copying Bardili 
and Herbart too closely, we may arrive at Pferde-ich, the 
“Horse-me.” “The experience of beasts, says he, has also 
the categories, only they cannot maintain them.” 'The shield 
against all raillery is the immanent conviction of transcen- 
dental Germans that they are the depositories of all know- 
ledge. To them, Germany is the world. In their catalogues 
of works on theology recommended to students, there is in gen- 
eral an ignoring of all English ones. Prussia, said Sietze, “is 
a giant-harp, strung in the garden of God, to lead the chorus of 
the world.” This beats Jonathan’s talk of “the great nation.” 
None have been more ready than we to give honour to Ger- 
mans, for their great contributions to learning, criticism, and his- 
tory: for their ever-varying and barbarous metaphysic, we owe 
them no thanks. While we write, some new dream is doubt- 
less supplanting the old one. It is pleasing to observe that the 
great image is less strong, and that the feet and toes, part of 
potter’s clay and part of iron, indicate that the kingdom shall 
be divided. In conclusion we protest against the charge that 
this is an American, as against a German opinion. Holy and 
wise men among the Germans themselves, such as Hengsten- 
berg and Neander, have expressed their abomination of these 
fatal errors more strongly than we. 
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In the foregoing sketch of Hegel’s life, we have put a constraint 
upon ourselves, and following his ardent admirer, have set forth 
at length his great abilities. 'To give an abstract of his system 
we have not attempted. Even Morell who, if any one, could have 
done it, has failed to furnish to English readers an intelligible view 
of the whole. ‘To his epitome however we would refer, as the 
best extant. One closing word, as to the proclamation in Ger- 
many of bans between Hegelianism and evangelical Christiani- 
ty. Ata first view, it might appear, that the great philosopher, 
and his adherents of the extreme right, were deeply con- 
cerned for the interests of spiritual Lutheranism. They use its 
terms, de industria, and have the name of God, of the Holy 
Trinity, and of the Spirit, continually in their mouths. A little 
study suffices to show, that to every one of the familiar phrases 
of religion, they have annexed notions of their own. This is 
the most dangerous mode of bringing in heresy and infidelity. 
The very words of the Westminster catechism may be re- 
hearsed from a professor’s chair, and then explained to mean 
the exact reverse of their true import; this adds perfidy to false- 
hood. We do noi charge it on the Hegelian divines, but em- 
ploy it as an apt illustration. As a celebrated theological inno- 
vator of New England used to say of his novel expositions of 
the quinquarticular controversy, that he was “only taking the 
bear-skins off Calvinism;” so Strauss, while he is offering 
Christianity a holocaust in Hegel’s temple, calls it a simple 
“cutting away of the extra fat of the church-dogma.”* If we. 
must choose, let us have an open enemy. Like Ajax, we pray 
for conflict in the light. Socinianism, about Boston, already 
affects half the language of the church: it will probably be her 
next finesse to return to the whole Mee creed, with pri- 
vate meanings of her own. 


* Streitschriften, Heft iii. p. 59, 
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Arr. V.—l. Wissenschaftliche Kritik der evangelischen Ge- 
schichte. Ein Compendium der gesammten Evangelienkritik 
mit Beriicksichtigung der neuesten Erscheinungen' bearbeitet 
von Dr. A. Ebrard. Frankfurt a. M. 1842. 8vo. pp. 1112. 

2. Chronologische Synopse der vier Evangelien. Ein Beitrag 
Zur Apologie der Evangelien und evangelischen Geschichte 
vom Standpuncte der Voraussetzungslosigkeit. Von Karl 
Wieseler, Licentiat und Privatdocent in: Gottingen. Ham- 
burg. 1843. Svo. pp. 496. 

3. Versuch zur Herstellung des historischen Standpuncts fiir 
die kritik der neutestamenilichen Schriften. Eine Streit- 
schrift gegen die Kritiker unserer Tage von Heinrich W. J. 
Thiersch. Erlangen. 1845. Svo. pp. 443. 

4, Beitrige zur Evangelien-Kritik, von Dr. Friedrich Bleek. 
Berlin. 1846. Sve. pp. 284. 

5. Kritische Untersuchungen tiber die Kanonischen Evangelien, 
thr Verhdliniss zu einander, ihren Character und Ursprung. 
Von Dr. Ferdinand Christian Baur, ordentl. Professor der 
ev. Theologie an der Universitit zu Tiibingen. K. v. O.-w. 
K. Tiibingen. 1847. S8vo. pp. 626. 


Tue New Testament, like the Old, has a well defined class 
of historical books, apart from the detached and incidental 
statements of fact in the prophetical and doctrinal divisions. 
The Historical Books, properly so called, are five in number, 
the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. Taken together 
they contain the history of a period little less than sixty-five years. 
The only difference of their contents is that the Gospels are the 
history of the life of Christ on earth, the Acts that of his church 
in its first organization and extension. ‘The closing point of the 
Gospels and the starting point of the Acts are one and the same, 
viz. the ascension of our Saviour. ‘This gives to the whole his- 
tory a character of perfect continuity. At the same time it 
affords a convenient principle of subdivision. 

The word sdayyédov, denoting good news or glad tidings, is 
employed in the New Testament history to signify the annun- 
ciation of the Messiah’s advent, and of the new dispensation or 
economy which he came to establish, under the name of the 
kingdom of heaven or of God. As the first preaching of Chris- 
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tianity necessarily turned much upon the personal history of our 
Lord himself, it was natural that his history, when recorded, 
should receive the general name of sleyyéAiov. Whether it is ever 
so applied in the New Testament itself, may be considered 
doubtful. Some have imagined that when Paul says, more 
than once, according to my gospel, he not only uses the word in 
this sense, but applies it specifically to-one of the four gospels 
now in our possession. ‘This, however, is a mere conjecture. 
The designation of these four books as Gospels is traditional 
‘but ‘very ancient. 'The titles form no part of the text, but run 
“back far beyond the reach of our investigations. The oldest 
form appears to be the-one retained inmost modern versions, 
the gospel according to Matthew, Mark, §¢.: which does not 
mean, as some seem to imagine, that they were not really the 
authors of the bodks, but simply penmen, i. e. passive instru- 
‘ments by which they were reduced ‘to writing. The: meaning 
rather is that, although four in number, they are really one his- 
tory; that Matthew did not write one gospel, Mark another, 
Luke a third, and John a fourth; but each a different form of 
‘the same gospel, hence called by one of the Fathers sdayyérov 
TET POLOPPOV. 

This designation leads us to consider more attentively one of 
the most striking features in the gospel history or life of Christ. 
While every other extended portion of the sacred history, both 
before and after, is presented to us in a single narrative, or at 
-most in two, as in the case of Kings and Chronicles, the con- 
currence of three being restricted to a few limited periods, this 
important chapter in the history of the church is spread before 
us in four different shapes, all alike canonical and presenting 
the same evidence, inward and outward, of divine authority. 
The finai cause or providential purpose of this singular arrange- 
ment, if not wholly inconceivable, would lead us too far into 
speculation to admit of being here discussed. Some light how- 
ever will be thrown upon it by the proposed examination of the 
mutual relations which these books sustain to one another. 

The points of resemblance are, that they all contain the life of 
Christ, and especially the record of his public ministry, begin- 
ning with his baptism and brought down below his resurrection. 
They are also alike in exhibiting the same Christ, as to charac- 
¢ey‘and-doctrines and the main points of his history. ‘The at- 
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tempt made by some ingenious Germans, in our own day, to 
establish a difference and indeed an incongruity between the 
Jesus of John’s gospel and the Jesus of the other three, is one of 
the most signal failures upon record in the annals of fanciful 
and paradoxical speculation. The alleged discrepancies are 
absolutely nothing in comparison with those between the Soc- 
rates of Xenophon and Plato, or the Napoleon of the French 
and English writers. 

But with this remarkable agreement in the general there are 
still more remarkable differences of detail, from which arises 
the main difficulty in the vindication and interpretation of the 
gospel history. Had the four books been only so many par- 
aphrases of the same substantial narrative, the difference of 
language might only have served to clothe the matter with an 
agreeable variety. Had the facts recorded been precisely the 
same, but in a different arrangement, the mere difference of 
order would have created no more difficulty than that of expres- 
sion. But in point of fact, these four books, notwithstanding 
their resemblances, are as really distinct compositions as any 
four books in the world-upon one and the same subject. Each 
contains something found in neither of the others, and that not 
only as to form but substance. Some things are found in only 
two and wanting in both the others. But besides all this, what 
is common to two, three, or all the gospels, is often variously 
expressed, and introduced in different connexions, and in some 
cases with an account of the accompanying circumstances, 
which, at first sight, is not only different but contradictory. 

In making these comparisons, it soon becomes obvious that 
the variations of the four from one another, both in general 
and particular, are very far from being equal. The first two, 
according to the usual arrangement, are, in almost all points, 
nearer to each other than either of them is to the third or fourth. 
The third, however, is immeasurably nearer to the first and 
second, in the general character of its contents, as well as in 
detail, than it is to the fourth, which is thus left standing by 
itself, as less like any of the rest than they are like each other. 
We thus obtain a twofold classification of the gospels, one of 
which divides them equally, combining Mark with Matthew, 
and Luke with John; the other placing Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, in common contrast with John. The latter division is 


. 
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the most important, and the one most commonly adopted by the 
modern writers, who habitually call the first three the Synopti- 
cal Evangelists, because they admit, to a great extent, of being 
arranged and exhibited in parallels, while a large part of the 
matter contained in the fourth gospel has nothing corresponding 
to it in the other three. This distinction has no doubt been 
pushed too far in theory, and in practice has led to a distorted 
view of the whole subject; but the principle on which it rests 
is a sound one, and a knowledge of it is necessary to a correct 
understanding of most modern writers on the life of Christ. 

Before proceeding to inquire more particularly into this 
mutual relation of the gospels, it will be convenient to advert to 
the testimony of tradition as to their names and order; not as 
finally conclusive, but as furnishing a hypothesis, from which 
we have neither right nor reason to depart without necessity. 
Nothing indeed can be more unreasonable than to reject a tra- 
dition, intrinsically credible, simply because its truth is not de- 
monstrable. And yet this is the principle, on which the reason- 
ing of the German neologists most commonly proceeds. That 
a fact is attested by an ancient uniform tradition, instead of 
being recognized as prima facie evidence of its correctness, 
seems to be with them a reason for rejecting it, and for giving 
the preference to any new view of the matter, which is not 
absolutely impossible and self-contradictory. The necessary 
tendency of all such reasoning is not to establish any one his- 
torical theory at the expense of every other, but to discredit his- 
tory in general. ‘The only alternative presented to us is, to re- 
nounce all history as fable, or to hold fast to the testimony of 
historical tradition, until forced to abandon it. 

With this view of the matter, we cannot but feel some degree 
of interest in the traditional nomenclature and arrangement of 
the gospels. As to the first point, the tradition is a uniform 
one; no names whatever are connected, in ancient usage, with 
the gospels, but the four which we attach to them. As to the 
order, there is more variety. Some ancient versions, and some 
Latin Fathers, place Matthew and John, or John and Matthew, 
first as being apostles, while Mark and Luke, or Luke and 
Mark, stand after them as being merely apostolical, i. e. the 
pupils and companions of apostles. Another arrangement, 
mentioned by one of the Greek Fathers, puts together in the 
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first place the two gospels which contain the genealogies, i. e. 
Matthew and Luke. But with these exceptions, the whole 
current of tradition sets in favour ‘of our usual arrangement, 
and of its beg founded on chronology. It may indeed bo 
represented as the unanimous voice of all antiquity that Mat- 
thew wrote first and John last, and-even with respect to Mark 
and Luke, the testimony is scarcely less explicit. Origen says 
expressly, that Matthew was the ‘first in order, Mark the second, 
Luke the third, and John éai so, Various attempts have been 
made in modern times to discredit this tradition, each of the 
gospels, in its turn, being proved to be the oldest or the latest, 
according to the exigencies of the case. Some of the grounds, 
on which these several opinions rest, will be considered in ano- 
ther place. For the present it will be best to assume the old 
arrangement as the true one, until it can be brought to some 
more decisive test than that of fanciful conjecture. 

Kt is‘a much more serious question, how the seeming incon- 
sistencies of these four narratives may be removed, and their 
contents proved to be harmonious. his is a subject which 
has exercised the minds of the ablest interpreters of scripture 
from the earliest times. The progress of inquiry and discus- 
sion has however shown the necessity of a previous question— 
namely, how can the resemblance and the difference of the gos- 
pels be accounted for, without denying the veracity of either? 
Some of the older writers were contented with referring the 
effect to inspiration. But as inspiration did not supersede the 
influence of circumstances or individual peculiarities, it still re- 
mains a question, how four historians of the same events, even 
admitting them to be inspired, were led to tell the truth in forms 
so various, and sometimes seemingly so inconsistent, while at 
the same time they agree in minor points where discrepancy 
might have been expected. 

Another and a larger class would solve the difficulty by sup- 
posing that the subsequent writers made use of the-earlier books 
and thus became, in some degree, assimilatetl to them. Under 
this general hypothesis various particular conjectures have been 
entertained ; one writer supposing that Mark followed Matthew, 
and that Luke made use of both; another that Luke followed 
Matthew, and Mark both, &c. &c. This theory, in one or 
another of its modifications, has proved satisfactory to most of 
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the earlier writers; but the modern critics have found it insuffi- 
cient to account for the omissions. and additions on the part of 
the later and dependent writer. 

This has led to the hypothesis of a common source, from 
which, and not from one another, the four gospels have derived 
their striking points of similarity, while their independent use 
of it accounts for their no less striking point’ of difference. 'The 
first form in which this hypothesis presents itself is that of a 
common written source, or original gospel, now no longer in 
existence, but from. which the four still extant are derived. 
However plausible and simple this hypothesis may seem when 
first propounded, it was soon found to be encumbered with 
great difficulties, to remove which other secondary suppositions 
became necessary, the increase. of which, to meet the growing 
exigencies of the case, has furnished one of the most striking 
illustrations of the complexity of error, as compared with the 
simplicity of truth. Eichhorn, the leading advocate of this 
opinion, finding that the simple supposition of an Urevangeliuan 
was insufficient to account for coincident expressions, pro- 
ceeded to add to his original idea,.a. succession of imaginary 
transcripts, versions, ‘and interpolations, till he reached. the 
number twelve. Thus besides the Aramaic Urevangelium, 
he assumed. a Greek translation of it, then an altered text both 
of the version and original, then a mixture of two or more, 
é&c. ‘The extravagant length to which this theory was carried. 
by Eichhorn in Germany and Herbert Marsh in England, has 
had the salutary effect of making the whole thing ridiculous, 
and adding new weight to the fatal objection, urged from the 
beginning, that if such a gospel ever existed, its disappearance 
and the silence of antiquity respecting it, are far more unaccount- 
able than anything to be explained by supposing its existence. 

This gave new credit to the doctrine of Schleiermacher, that 
the resemblances and differences of the gospels are to be as- 
cribed, not to one common source, but common sources or mate- 
rials. He supposes. that long before a continued or complete 
history was attempted, particular facts or discourses were re- 
duced to writing, and that out of these detached reports the 
extant gospels were compiled. But, although in a less degree, 
the objection still lies against this theory, as well as that of 
Kichhorn, that it assumes the existence of writings, which are 
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not now extant and of which we find no mention in antiquity, 
except in a dubious phrase of Papias, upon which Schleier- 
macher puts a meaning altogether different from the obvious 
and common one. 

A third solution, proposed by the modern German school of 
critics, is that of Gieseler, who supposes that the substance of 
the gospels was preserved for many years by oral tradition, and 
at last reduced to writing in the different forms which had 
arisen in different places, or under the influence of different 
leaders. He even goes so far as to suppose that the preachers 
who were sent forth by the apostles were taught to relate the 
gospel history in certain forms of speech, some of which were 
common to the different schools or methods, which accounts for 
even verbal coincidences, while the diversities are such as would 
naturally spring from the diversity of schools and methods. The 
objection to this theory is not so much its assuming the existence 
of an exclusively oral tradition for so long a time, as its want 
of agreement with the specimens of apostolic preaching recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles. From these we learn that their 
discourses were not purely historical, but argumentative; that 
their object was to prove the Messiahship of Christ; and that 
they fastened upon those points of his history which contributed 
to this end, passing by the rest, or taking it for granted, as 
already known, at least to Jewish hearers. In conformity with 
this state of the case, a distinguished Roman Catholic writer, not 
long since deceased, Hug of Freyburg, in his Introduction to the 
New ‘Testament, reproduced, in a new furm, the abandoned 
doctrine of a mutual dependence and a direct influence of one 
evangelist upon another. His ingenious argument in favour of 
this doctrine involves a multitude of minute details, which can- 
not of course be presented here ; but the outline of his theory 
deserves to be recorded, as well on account of its intrinsic value, 
as because it constitutes a necessary part of the history of 
opinion on this subject. 

He supposes that for many years after Christ’s ascension the 
details of his history were familiar to the people of Palestine, 
and that the preachers of the gospel merely singled out the facts 
on which they wished to found their arguments and exhorta- 
tions. But as that generation passed away, and the Jewish 
commonwealth approached its end, the detailed knowledge of 
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the history was in danger of being lost, which could only be 
prevented by an authoritative record. 'T'o give this record the 
required authority, it was obviously necessary that it should 
‘proceed from an inspired apostle, in the choice of whom we may 
suppose that some regard would be naturally had to his pre- 
vious habits and qualification for the task. Now several of the 
twelve we know to have been fishermen, and most of the 
others, it is natural to suppose, were equally illiterate. The 
only one of the number whose professional employments are 
known to have accustomed him to writing, is Matthew the 
Publican, who in that capacity had been under the necessity of 
keeping registers and accounts. Now to this apostle a uniform 
tradition ascribes a long continued ministry in Palestine, and 
another still more uniform the authorship of the first of the four 
gospels. He would however naturally frame his work, not 
with any reference to the usages or rules of historical composi- 
tion, but to the wants of the church and of the ministry. If, as 
we have seen to be most probable, the apostolic preachers took 
for granted the details of Christ’s biography as known to their 
hearers, and only drew upon them for arguments in proof of his 
Messiahship, it was natural that Matthew, in the case supposed, 
should form his work upon the model of this oral preaching, 
making it not so much a history as a historical argument, 
and merely adding the details, which the oral preachers took for 
granted. Such, in Hug’s opinion, is precisely the character of 
Matthew’s gospel, one obvious design of which is to establish 
Christ’s Messiahship by comparing the events of his life with 
the prophecies of the Old Testament. Hence his arrangement 
is not strictly chronological, but puts together things which are 
connected logically or in reference to his argumentative design. 

This gospel would of course soon gain currency and general 
circulation, and as other apostles were still living and engaged 
in active labour, they would naturally use the book in their in- 
structions, or at least refer to it, commenting on it, and complet- 
ing its statements from their own recollection. For such a task 
none would be better qualified or more disposed than Peter. If 
he did undertake it, we may readily suppose that as to many 
points he would enrich the narrative with new details, and this 
recension of the first gospel would of course be reduced to writ- 
ing, sooner or later, by himself or others. And.as Peter’s course 
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of life had not been such as to prepare him for literary: labour, 
it is natural to inquire whether there was any one specially 
connected with him, upon whom the labour might have been 
devolved. Now-we learn from the Acts of the Apostles, that 
the house to which Peter immediately resorted after his release 
from imprisonment, was that of a woman named Mary; and. 
that this woman had a son named John Mark; and in the first 
epistle of Peter, Mark is mentioned as being with him and. as 
joining in his salutations, which makes it not improbable that 
Mark was his amanuensis upon that occasion. Now to this 
same John Mark the tradition of the early church unanimously 
ascribes the composition of the second gospel, and with equal 
unanimity represents it as having the authority of Peter, al- 
though with some variety of statement as to its having been 
dictated by him, or sanctioned by him after it was written, or 
composed after his death from recollection of his oral teaching. 
This tradition is confirmed by the internal character of. the 
gospel, which often adds to Matthew’s general statements such 
details as would be apt to dwell in the memory of an eye and 
ear witness of Peter’s ardent and observant character. As to 
the variations, Hug accounts for some of them by supposing 
that Mark intended to reduce Matthew’s argumentative narra- 
tive io a more historical form, and therefore transposed some. 
events so as to bring them into more exact chronological order. 
This theory of the origin of the second gospel destroys two com- 


" mon assumptions of the older writers, viz. that Mark.is an epi- 


$ 


tome of Matthew, and that Matthew is the standard of ehronol- 
ogy, to which the other gospels are to be assimilated. 

The church was now in possession of two gospels, stamped. 
with apostolical authority. In the second of these a: step had 


‘ “been taken towards the construction of a regular history.. 'To 


complete this would of course be an object of effort and desire 
with many. As the number of attempts increased, the: necessi- 
ty must arise of some authoritative work adapted to the same 
end, i. e. giving a still more complete view of the history as such, 
than either of the previous gospels. Such a work is that of 
Luke, the preface of which speaks of various attempts as having 
been already made to complete and arrange the history. The 
body of the work too gives the early life of Christ with a 
minuteness wholly wanting in the earlier gospels. 
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Thus far the histories had been framed with reference mere- 
ly to the wants of the infant church, while still united and of 
one mind. But ina very few years a new form became neces- 
sary, in consequence of heretical perversions and schismatical 
divisions. 'The character and work of Christ began to be*ques- 
tioned or misrepresented. It was desirable therefore that his 
history should be written with express view to vindicate his 
claim to be the Son of God. So far as we know, only one of 
the apostles lived to see these changes. This was John, who 
succeeded Paul at Ephesus, and lived to an extreme old age, in 
the very focus of heretical and heathen speculation. ‘To him all 
antiquity ascribes the last of the four gospels, which declares it- 
self to have been written for the very end above described. 
John xx: 31. 

We have thus the genesis of our four gospels’ hypothetically 
accounted for—the first, a historical argument to prove the 
Messiahship of Christ, with a detail of facts which had before 
been preserved by tradition—the second a recension of the same, 
more historical in form and chronological in order, and with 
many particulars supplied by Peter’s recollection—the third, 
composed under Paul’s authority, and designed to supersede. 
unauthorized attempts at a complete biography—the fourth to 
vindicate the sonship and divinity of Christ in opposition to 
nascent heresies, by the last survivor of the apostolical body. 

This, theory of Hug is to us the most satisfactory that has 
ever been proposed, when considered as a whole, and without 
insisting on the truth or necessity of all its suppositions in detail. 
It does not exclude Gieseler’s doctrine of an oral tradition, but 
assumes it till the close of the first generation after the events, 
which is as far as it can be reasonably carried. 'The objections 
made to the theory of succession and dependence by some later 
writers do not strike us as conclusive. ‘The main one is that 
if Mark read Matthew, Luke Mark, and John ‘Luke, we cannot 
account for their omitting so much which they found recorded 
by their predecessors. But this objection rests upon the false 
assumption, that each expected and designed to supersede his 
predecessors by completing what they had left unfinished. ‘The 
correct supposition seems to be, that each subsequent writer ex- 
pected those before him to retain their place in the sacred canon 
and to be in the hands of all Christian readers, which left him 
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at liberty to retain just as little or as much as suited his own 
special purpose. That each gospel after that of Matthew was 
meant to be exclusive of the others, and that each was intended 
merely to supply what the others had omitted, are opposite ex- 
tremes, alike untenable. Assume the first, and it becomes im- 
possible to account for the existing variations; assume the 
second, and it is equally impossible to account for what is com- 
mon to them all. The correct idea is, that each subsequent 
writer wrote with a distinct understanding that his book was 
io accompany but not to supersede the others, and yet each wrote 
a book complete in itself, and in reference to its specific purpose. 
What this specific purpose was in either case, forms part of 
a more general inquiry as to the characteristic and distinctive 
features of the four evangelists, including their peculiarities of 
plan, style, tone, and spirit. The old interpreters, and the great 
mass of ordinary readers, are disposed to overlook such diversi- 
ties and to regard the gospels as in these respects alike. But 
the contrary is rendered a priori probable by the very existence 
of four gospels. Why should there be more than one, if they 
were not intended to exhibit different phases and to make dif- 
ferent impressions of the same truth, one and indivisible? This 
antecedent probability is confirmed by a minute investigation 
of the gospels, one of the good effects which has resulted from 
the modern critical and even skeptical discussions of the subject. 
That the old and popular opinion was erroneous, and that the 
gospels have their marked peculiarities, compared with one 
another no less than compared with other writings, may be sat- 
isfactorily proved by a comparison of their style and diction. 
This is the more conclusive because founded upon slight diver- 
sities, which no writer could have studied or intended, and 
which no reader would observe, unless comparing the four 
‘books for the special purpose of detecting such peculiarities. 
From the striking results of this induction we shall offer a 
few samples. The adverb sore then, as a connective particle, is 
frequent in the gospels, and a cursory reader might suppose that 
it was equally frequent in all four; yet a careful comparison 
has shown that the word occurs in Mark but six times, in John 
ten times, in Luke fourteen times, i. e. in all three thirty times 
while in Matthew alone it occurs nearly ninety times, i. e. thrice 
as often as in all the others put together. In like manner, Mark 
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uses the adverb siééus in his first chapter oftener than either Luke 
or John in his whole gospel. The preposition civ is used by 
John but twice, by Matthew thrice, by Mark five times, and by 
Luke (in his gospel and the Acts together) seventy-five times. 
The word xéps is unknown to Matthew and Mark, and occurs 
in all John’s writings only four times, while Luke (in his two 
books) has it twenty-four times. The cognate words curip, 
curnpia, and curfpiov, which occur seventeen times in the writ- 
ings of Luke, are not found once in Matthew or Mark, and only 
twice in John. The verb siayysAiZouas is used by Matthew 
once, by John and Mark not at all, while Luke employs it five 
and twenty times. ‘The verb irosspépw occurs thirty-one fimes 
in Luke and Acts, once in Mark, and not at all in John or Matthew. 
The double dyusv (verily, verily) at the beginning of a sentence 
occurs twenty-four times in the gospel of John, and no where 
else in the New Testament. 

Can these peculiarities be accidental? The more unimpor- 
tant in themselves, the more unlikely to be studied or ipcentional. 
Indeed they seem to have escaped all readers until modern con- 
troversy brought them within the scope of microscspic criticism. 
To us, these facts, and a multitude of others like them, seem 
conclusively to settle two points. ‘The first, and most important 
in itself, is the unity of the several gospels,as opposed to the 
idea of fragmentary compilation. The other, bearing more 
directly on the subject simmediately before us, Is the fact, that 
the evangelists have marked peculiarities, which may properly 


be made the subject of ipvestigation. 


‘ 


‘ 

These peculiarities zte not confined however to the use of 
certain words and phrases. ‘They extend to the whole shape 
and structure of tte books. There has been no little specula- 
tion as to the precise desigz of each evangelist and the specific 
class of readers whom ke had in view. 'There can be no doubt 
that the zttempt to distinguish has, in this as in all like cases, 
been catried to excess. But it is equally clear that the distinc- 
tion is a real one. The fact that Mark frequently explains 
Jewish usages, while Matthew never does, is almost sufficient 
of itself to prove, that the latter wrote for Jewish and the former 
for Gentile readers. ‘This conclusion is confirmed by the com- 
parative frequency with which Matthew cites the Old Testa- 
ment. Luke, unlike the others, wrote both his books with 
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primary reference to an individual reader, named Theophilus. 
But whether he was a Jew or Gentile, is a matter of conjecture 
and curious speculation, which will probably never be deter- 
mined. In John the line of demarcation seems to vanish, prob- 
ably because he wrote when Jews and Gentiles had long been 
merged in one new body, and the divisions which existed were 
not so much national as doctrinal. 

Connected with this subject of characteristic differences be- 
tween the gospels is that of their original language. ‘The obyi- 
ons adaptation of the first to Jewish readers agrees well with 
the tradition that it was originally written in Hebrew, i. e. in 
the Aramaic dialect vernacular in Palestine. The ancient 
writers are remarkably unanimous in their assertion of this fact, 
which is therefore commonly received. Some have supposed 
however that it may have arisen from an idea that what was _ 
written for Jews must be written in Hebrew; whereas Greek 
was almost universally understood even in Palestine. No one 
of the Fathers professes to have seen the original Matthew. All 
quote the Greek now extant. Some of the latest writers, in- 
fluenced by this fact, yet unwilling to reject so clear and con- 
stant a tradition, have combined the two by supposing that 
Matthew wrote first in Hebrew, but afterwards rewrote the 
book in Greek for a larger civele of readers, and that this second 
edition gradually displaced the other. ‘There is also an old tra- 
dition, but neither so ancient nor xo extensive as the other, that 
the gospel of Mark was originally written in Latin. As to John 
and Luke, there is no diversity of judsment or testimony. With 
respect to this whole subject of the point: of difference between 
the gospels, it is chiefly important to avoid extremes. The at- 
tempt to make everything characteristic and distinctive. is as 
unreasonable as to overlook the points of difference altogether, 

But how are the contents of these four gospels to be wrought 
into one coherent narrative? 'This question has been agitated 
from the earliest times. ‘The first harmony of the gospels (Ta- 
tian’s Diatessaron) is no longer in existence. The oldest extent 
is that of Augustin. In the middle ages Gerson is eminent as a 
labourer in this field. Among the Reformers, Calvin gave par- 
ticular attention to the harmonizing of the gospel narrative. In 
the age succeeding the Reformation, the most noted names are 
those of Osiander and Chemnitz or Chemnicius. In later times 
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the harmonies are almost innumerable, the last and one of the 
best being the work of an American scholar. 

Of more importance to our present purpose than the titles or 
succession of particular harmonies, are the principles on which 
they have been framed, and the means employed to overcome 
the difficulties of the subject. The oldest writers seem to have 
recognised and exercised the right of transposition and new 
combination. But Osiander and his followers rejected this 
method as derogatory to the inspiration and infallibility of the 
sacred writers. They assumed it as a principle, that exact 
chronological order is essential to the truth of history, and that 
this order is observed and equally observed by all the four 
evangelists. Where the same thing appears to be assigned to 
different dates by two or more of them, this theory compels us 
to regard the identity as only apparent, and to assume ihe re- 
peated occurrence of events almost precisely similar. This is 
not only unnatural and without analogy, but founded on a false 
assumption. Chronological order is not essential to the truth 
of history. A biographer of Bonaparte might bring together in 
one chapier all the facts of his domestic history; in another his 
military progress; in a third his legislative and administrative 
acts, &c. Another might present the very same facts in the 
order of their actual ocecurrence. Yet the first would be as 
true as the second and as really a history, though not so chron- 
ological. The fallacy arises from the common but gross error 
of confounding chronology with history, the science of dates 
with the science of events. A merchant’s ledger is as true a 
history of his transactions as his day-book, though the order be 
entirely different. 

The inconveniences of this hypothesis were found on trial to 
be so extreme, that a later school of harmonists, with Chemnitz 
at their head, returned to the more natural and reasonable free- 
dom which had been practised by Augustin, Gerson, and Cal- 
vin. In carrying out the principle, the question soon arose, 
what is the standard of chronological exactness? Some as- 
sumed one of the evangelists as strictly chronological in order, 
and tried to assimilate the others to him. But this method, 
being doubly arbitrary in its principle—first, in assuming that 
one alone was chronological throughout, and then in determin- 
ing which one it was—must of course be precarious and diver- 
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sified in its results, according as the honour of priority in this 
respect was given to Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John. 

From this by reaction sprang an opposite extreme, that of 
denying all attention to chronology in any of the gospels, and 
leaving the arrangement of the facts to the catprice of the inter- 
preter. Bengel desetves the praise of having first clearly laid 
down and applied a rule, by which both of these extremes might 
be avoided. His principle is this, that we are not to assume 
that either of the evangelists gives us the precise chronological 
order of events, unless he says so, or affords some intimation of 
his purpose. "Two facts succeeding one another without any 
such intimation, may have been chronologically successive, and 
must be so treated if nothing appears to the contrary. But they 
may also not have been so, and therefore if another writer states 
them in a different order, there is no contradiction, although it 
may be difficult in that case to determine the true order, which 
for that very reason may be looked upon as unimportant. If 
for example one historian should say that Taylor conquered the 
Mexicans at Buena Vista and at Palo Alto, a reader without 
other means of information, might reasonably conclude that the 
former victory was first in date. But if he should read in ano- 
ther author, that Taylor conquered the Mexicans at Palo Alto 
and at Buena Vista, he would remain doubtful as to the priority. 
There would however be no contradiction, but a mere ambi- 
guity. And even if the second writer said that Taylor con- 
quered the Mexicans at Palo Alto and afterwards at Buena 
Vista, this would decide the question of chronology, but it would 
not diseredit the authority first consulted, which states the facts 
as truly as the other, though with less chronological precision 
which it does not undertake to give. Again: the statement 
that the battle of Buena Vista was after that of Palo Alto, might 
by itself be understood to imply that no other battle intervened. 
But if a third authority declared that the victory of Monterey 
was between the others, this would be perfectly consistent with 
the second statement, although more explicit. 

These supposed cases will illustrate the varying practice of 
the four evangelists in reference to the chronological order of 
events. Sometimes they are merely put together, without any 
chronological specification. Sometimes one event is said to 
have happened after another. In other cases it is said or indi- 
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rectly represented to have followed it immediately. In compar- 
ing the four narratives, it is plain that they could contradict each 
other only’when two or more employ this last mode of statement. 
That is, if one says that « was immediately followed by 6, and 
another that @ was immediately followed by c, the accounts are 
contradictory. But if one says that a was followed by 6, and 
another that ¢ intervened between them, there is no contradic- 
tion nor even Inconsistency, because an event may be remotely 
followed by another, and yet immediately by one entirely. dif- 
ferent. And yet it is from discrepancies of this last class that 
the chronological objections to the truth of the gospels are almost 
exclusively derived; whereas the other case of two irreconcila- 
ble exclusive statements nowhere occurs. 

This principle of Bengel has been carried out with great in- 
genuity and skill by Ebrard, who makes it the basis of a detailed 
chronological arrangement of the gospel history. It is indeed 
applied by all the modern writers of authority, witha surprising 
uniformity in the general results, although with many variations 
as to minor points. So far as our inquiries have extended, 
every question as to the succession of events, which is at all 
material to the history, has now been satisfactorily settled. 
Those which remain are for the most part such as neither can 
be nor need be certainly decided. If this be so, the harmoniz- 
ing of the gospels has been brought to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. 

This affords us the occasion to say something on a point of 
some importance. ‘The legitimate use of Harmonies is three- 
fold, apologetical, exegetical, and historical. ‘Their apologetical 
use is to prove the consistency and truth of the narratives by 
bringing them into juxtaposition. This alone is not in all cases 
sufficient without explanation, but it furnishes the necessary 
basis and material for the vindication of the sacred history. ‘The 
exegetical use of harmonies is to make the narratives illustrate 
each other, one supplying what another omits, or stating clearly 
what it states obscurely. The historical use may be considered. 
as included in the exegetical or as one of its results. By bring- 
ing all the testimony at one view before us, it enables us to di- 
gest the whole into a comprehensive narrative, adapted to our 
own wants, and not merely to the primary purpose of the sacred 


history itself. 
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With respect to all these ends, it is sufficient that the Har- 
mony be used as a book of reference, and this we take to be its 
legitimate use. Its abuse consists in substituting this artificial 
arrangement for the gospels in their proper form, in the habitual 
reading of the scriptures. This would be inadmissible even if 
the narratives were identical in plan and purpose, because their 
admission to the canon would still show that they were meant 
to be separately used. How much more is this the case when 
each has a distinctive character, the unity of which must be 
destroyed by mixture with the rest. We have seen reason to 
conclude that the gospels are not mere histories but historical 
arguments. This is particularly true of John and Matthew. 
Fach, as a whole, was intended and adapted to produce a defi- 
nite impression, which can only be marred and falsified by a 
mechanical amalgamation. 

The necessity of this effect has been exemplified in English 
literature and within a very few years. Few books in our lan- 
guage have acquired greater popularity than Boswell’s Life ot 
Johnson. However little respect may be felt by the reader for 
the writer, the work itself is universally regarded as a master- 
piece of personal history. Nay the very defects of the author 
contribute to its excellence, by making it as correct a picture of 
himself as of his subject. The book has perfect unity. From 
the beginning to the end we find the same Johnson and the same 
Boswell. After the work had been a favourite of the public 
more than forty years, a distinguished public man, of more 
reading than good taste, John Wilson Croker, prepared a new 
edition, in which all the other histories of Johnson are incorpo- 
rated piecemeal into Boswell’s text. The result is that the 
amount of curious information is perhaps more than doubled, 
but the charm of the biography is gone; its unity and individ- 
uality are utterly destroyed; and the final compound, though 
invaluable as a storehouse of facts, is almost unreadable. 'This 
recent and familiar case may serve to illustrate the effects which 
must arise from a sheer substitution of the best digested har- 
mony for the four gospels as the Holy Spirit gave them, and 
the canon of Scripture has preserved them. Let them still be 
read as independent narratives intended to produce their own 
distinct impressions, whatever aid we may derive from harmo- 
nies in proving their consistency or in expounding their contents. 
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These remarks have reference only to the reading of the 
gospels as a part of scripture, in which no tampering with the 
text should be allowed. 'The considerations stated do not mili- 
tate at all against the framing of a continuous narrative for our 
own use or that of others from the combination of these several 
testimonies. But in so doing, instead of attempting to retain the 
words of the original record, it is better to depart from them, 
and thus to keep our own imperfect digest of the matter alto- 
gether separate from the form in which it has been clothed by 
inspiration. Had only one such narrative been given, nothing 
more would have been necessary than to expound it. But as 
four have been given, it becomes us to leave them as they are, 
and yet to frame a digest of the’facts which they record, but 
not to merge the former in the latter. Such a digest of the gos- 
pel history would be eminently useful in popular instruction. 
A thorough and masterly exhibition of the life of Christ could 
not fail to be one of the most interesting and attractive means 
of ministerial influence. Of all the ways in which it may be 
used, by far the most effectual, in our opinion, is by weaving 
into a connected narrative the facts contained in all the four 
evangelists, according to the best harmonic methods and. the 
last results of sound interpretation, but without parade of learn- 
ing or unnecessary reference to disputed points. ‘This method 
strikes us as decidedly superior to any other that could well be 
practised. If you take up a single gospel and interpret it, you 
give the people only what they have already or may have at 
pleasure, while at the same time the form of detailed exegesis 
is apt to be repulsive. If you adopt an apologetic method and 
avow your purpose to defend the gospel against all attacks, the 
polemic tone of the discussion renders it less edifying, and with- 
out extraordinary skill more doubts will be suggested to your 
hearers than either you or they can solve. If on the other hand, 
you make it your object to exhibit all the facts in one connected 
narrative, you give them what they have not in the text of 
scripture, and what they cannot procure for themselves without 
creat labour, if at all, while at the same time you have the op- 
portunity of settling many difficulties without any formal dis- 
cussion by the very form of statement and the arrangement of 
your facts. The simple statement of a fact in its true connexion 
may require a previous exegetical investigation, of which no part 
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is subjected to the senses of the hearer or the reader. In pros- 
ecuting this design, as the matter must be drawn from all the 
gospels indiscriminately, and without exclusive reference to 
either as a standard, a well digested harmony will be found a 
useful guide, and we are happy to be able to recommend the 
cheapest and the most accessible—that of Dr. Robinson, published. 
both in Greek and English—as the best with which we are ac- 
quainted. From the order of that work a popular lecturer 
would seldom have occasion to depart, and might therefore refer 
his hearers to it as a kind of syllabusycontaining not only the 
plan but the materials of his instructions. 

With respect to the principles on which the teacher should 
proceed in digesting these materials, we need hardly say, 
that he must necessarily assume the inspiration of the gospels 
and their consistency with one another. This gives of course 
a complexion to the subject wholly different from that of works 
in which the contrary rule is followed, viz. that the writings 
shall be assumed to differ, until they are proved to be agreed. 
This leads us to conclude with some account of the skeptical 
opinions which have become current in our own day, with re- 
spect to the evangelical history or Life of Christ. Of these we 
should not speak at all, if by that means our readers would for 
the first time be apprised of their existence. But as these opin- 
ions are industriously propagated, not only in Europe but among 
ourselves, not only in learned but in popular works, such scru- 
pulous reserve becomes both inexpedient and impossible. 

‘Towards the close of the last century a great revolution took 
place in the theological and biblical literature of Germany. 
Some of the leading scholars of that country lost their belief in 
the divine authority and inspiration of the scriptures, while they 
still continued to make them the subject of learned investigation. 
In this they differed from the French and English Deists, whose 
attacks upon the Bible were for the most part as illiterate as 
they were spiteful. In reference to the gospels, one of the first 
effects of this unhappy change was the appearance of the so- 
called natural method of interpretation, which maintained the 
historical truth of the narrative, but denied its supernatural 
facts, which must therefore be explained away. Thus Paulus, 
one of the most eminent leaders of this school, maintains, that 
when Christ is said to have walked upon the sea, it means that 
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he walked round it; and that when Ananias fell down dead, it 
was in consequence of Peter’s stabbing him with a concealed 
weapon. ‘The same writer, or another of the same class, under- 
stands bythe narrative of our Saviour’s feeding the five thou- 
sand, that he set the example of hospitality to his disciples, and 
they to such of the multitude as had provisions, until all were 
fed. These instances will show, better than any description, the 
character of this school of interpreters. Their violent wresting 
of the scriptures was but a desperate struggle between unbelief 
in miracle and inspiration, and a desire to maintain the credit of 
the gospels as mere history. The absurdities to which the at- 
tempt led soon showed that the two things were iticompatible, 
and that the only rational alternative was to admit the miracles 
or to deny the truth of the history, in whole or in part. 

The next step was to deny it in part. Another school arose, 
of which DeWette may be represented as the leader, who re- 
ceived the statements of the gospel in their obvious and true 
sense, but rejected all that was miraculous as myths or fables. 

‘To this school many thanks are due for exploding the unnatural 
method of interpretation practised by their predecessors, and for 
the labour which they have bestowed upon the philological in- 
terpretation of the gospels. But they were obviously inconsist- 
ent in rejecting one part of a narrative as fabulous, and receiv- 
ing all the rest without a scruple as historical, as if fictitious 
writers only dealt in supernatural events, and as if whatever is 
not impossible must needs be true. It was not to be expected 
that this unphilosophical and arbitrary doctrine would continue 
long to satisfy the minds of men who had renounced all faith 
in miracle and inspiration, as being not merely unreal, but im- 
possible. 

Accordingly there now arose a third school of interpreters 
who rejected the whole history as fabulous. At first, they were 
contented with a skeptical denial of the possibility of ascertain- 
ing what was true and what was not true in a history, of which 
some parts, as they supposed, were demonstrably incredible. By 
degrees however, the incredible parts became greater and greater 
and the residuum which might by possibility be true dimin- 
ished in proportion, till at last the only truth acknowledged was 
a fine thread of authentic narrative, with a huge mass of fable 
strung upon it, and by some even this scanty remnant of reality 
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was mythified, and the whole regarded. asa fiction. Strauss, 
the able leader of this whole school, undertook to show the gen- 
esis or organic development of the myths which constitute the 
gospels. 'The germ of all he supposed to be the Jewish doctrine 
of a Messiah, founded on misinterpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies. Jesus, whom he acknowledged to have really 
- existed, claimed to be this Messiah, and his followers gradually 
fabricated incidents in proof of this pretension, till by long ac- 
cretion, their oral tradition took the form now reduced to writing 
in the gospels. 

Upon this captivating theory several later writers have en- 
deavoured to improve, but with indifferent success. One sup- 
poses the extant gospel history to have been produced by turning 
the parables of Jesus (a Jewish teacher) into literal narra- 
tives relating to himself. 'To illustrate moral changes, he 
related once a parable in which water was miraculously chan- 
ged to wine, and this was afterwards, with or without design, 
transformed into the history of such a miracle wrought by him- 
self, &c. Another writer of this school regards the gospel his- 
tory as a fictitious illustration of rabbinical maxims, still re- 
corded in the Talmud. A third goes to the opposite extreme of 
denying the existence even of a Messianic doctrine among the 
early Jews, and supposes the gospel history to have grown out 
of internal conflicts and disputes between the Jewish and the 
Gentile Christians. Further enumeration or description would 
be useless: what has now been said will serve to characterize 
this whole system of opinion, if it is entitled to the name. It is 
easy to perceive how it has gradually spun itself out of the 
original error of rejecting supernatural events as incredible and 
insusceptible of proof by any evidence whatever. ‘There is also 
a gradual, decrease of reverence for the narrative and for Christ 
himself. The natural interpreters were led into all their ab- 
surdities by their desire to vindicate the truth of the history with- 
out believing the extraordinary parts of it. "The rational inter- 
preters admitted the history to be sometimes false, but still 
maintained that it was true at other times. The mythical 
interpreters, regarding the whole as fiction, and Christ himself 
as an imaginary personage, lose of course even that small rem- 
nant of respect for him and his biographers, which appeared. to 
be retained by their predecessors. 'The lowest representatives of 
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this school may be said to treat our Saviour with contempt; they 
deny the perfection of his character, the wisdom of his teach- 
ing, and the purity of his moral system; they even ridicule 
his words and actions. And thus, by a natural process of de- 
velopment, the German form of unbelief at last approximates, 
in tone and spirit, to that gross and frivolous infidelity of France 
and England, from which at first it seemed to stand aloof. 

The whole tendency of these opinions, it will be perceived, is . 
negative. ‘They pulldown without attempting tobuildup. They 
are contented with destroying all certain ground of belief. An- 
other school has now arisen which attempts to do the positive 
part of the same work. ‘The leader of this forlorn hope is 
Baur of Tiibingen, a man of great ability and learning, but 
perverse and self-sufficient in a rare degree. Like Ewald in 
the books of the Old Testament, he discovers in each of the first 
three gospels two or more distinct compositions, one the original 
framework or foundation of the history, the others incorporated 
with it afterwards. ‘These elements the critic claims the power 
of distinguishing, and his strength is chiefly spent in exercising 
this discriminative power, but in a way which to all except 
himself seems wholly arbitrary and gratuitous. He admits the 
unity of John’s gospel but denies its apostolic origin, and repre- 
sents it as a pure fiction, designed to illustrate the one favourite 
idea of a divine Asyos, borrowed from the Greek philosophy. 
This view of the fourth gospel is the more remarkable, because 
the unbelieving critics had for half a century or more regarded 
it with special favour, as the only genuine and truly apostolie 
gospel, by comparison with which the others must be judged, 
and to whose authority, in case of discrepance, their credit must 
be sacrificed. The sudden turn here made by Baur, and the con- 
fidence with which it is defended by himself and his adherents, 
may suggest a doubt, if nothing more, as to the certainty of all 
such reasoning, if such it may be called, whether used by him- 
self on one side, or by his predecessors on the other side of the 
same question. 

As to the refutation of these doctrines, it is not to be ef- 
fected in detail but in the principle. They all rest on the 
assumed impossibility of miracle and inspiration. If this mpé- 
cov ~peidog is not acknowledged as self-evident—for they at- 
tempt no proof of it—its specific applications and remoter con- 
sequences cannot shake our faith. Another view of all such 
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speculations, which to us is reassuring is, that they may be 
applied with equal plausibility to any other case whatever, net 
excepting the most recent and familiar history, of which we are 
ourselves the witnesses, or of which we can no more doubt than 
we can doubt our own existence. If then such reasoning proves 
that the events recorded in the gospels never happened, it may 
be used to prove that nothing ever happened at all; and we 
may surely be contented with a certainty as great as can exist 
in any other case whatever. 

That the premises from which we draw this inference are 
true, any man may determine for himself, by an endless variety 
of experiments. Without going out of our own history, we 
might prove, by the fair use of this German calculus, that our 
Revolutionary War is a mere fiction either accidental in its 
origin, or meant to shadow forth certain doctrines or disputed 
questions in the politics of later days: that such a revolution never 
could have sprung from an occasion so contemptible; that the 
stamp-act is a mythus occasioned by the discussion of the ques- 
tion of international copy-right ; that the character of Washington 
is unnatural and evidently feigned as the exponent of a great idea; 
that Franklin isanemblem of philosophy combined with practi- 
cal sagacity; Witherspoon of civil and religious wisdom in harmo- 
nious combination ; Lafayette of European chivalry allied with 
American patriotism ; that the character of Benedict Arnold is as 
clearly fictitious as that of Judas Iscariot, &c. &c. 

If the illusion should in this case seem to be unduly favoured 
by the lapse of time, it would be easy to effect the same thing 
in relation to the very latest chapter of our history, and to prove, 
in the most conclusive German style, that a war, like that of the 
United States with Mexico, is a sheer impossibility, except as a 
philosophical mythus. Who can believe that such a force was 
conveyed to such a distance and at such expense for such a 
cause as that assigned? Who can believe in the rapid succes- 
sion of victuries by two invading armies, with scarcely an at- 
tempt at effective resistance? 'The triumphant march from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico is stamped with every attribute of fable. 
The plan of the battle of Contreras was a subject of dispute be- 
tween two generals for months; it consequently never was 
fought. The very names of the generals in this pretended war 
are almost all significant, and therefore evidently not historical. 
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Who can believe that the conqueror of Mexico happened. to be 
named Winfield? 'The very appropriateness of the title shows 
that it was given to him ex eventu. This suspicion is confirmed 
by the co-existence on the roll of such names as Taylor, Wool, 
Worth, 'T'wiggs, Pillow, Quitman, Shields, every one of which, 
with very little twisting, may be turned into an emblem or a 
symbol, and thus made to prove the whole affair a myth. How- 
ever trifling this may seem, we solemnly affirm, that after care- 
fully examining the gospels, with a view to the objections of 
this school of critics, we can find no argument employed by 
them which may not be applied to our contemporary history, 
not only with as much, but with greater plausibility. A kind 
of reasoning therefore which demonstrates every thing demon- 
strates nothing. A storm or an earthquake is to be dreaded 
because it may destroy one place while it leaves all others 
standing; but no one trembles at the revolution of the earth, 
because by moving every thing alike it shakes down nothing. 
There is no unfairness in comparing the ultimate discoveries of 
the German skeptics with the English caricature which repre- 
sents a crowd of malcontents vociferating “No corn laws!” No 
excise!” “No house of lords!” and one more thoroughgoing 
and consistent than the rest crying out “ No nothing!” 

In the foregoing pages we have simply stated, no doubt some- 
what crudely, the impression left upon our minds by a perusal, 
more or less attentive, of the latest works upon this interesting 
subject. We have made no attempt, of course, within such 
limits, at exhaustive fulness or at systematic order. We have 
not even had a constant or exclusive reference to the works 
named at the head of the article, less for the purpose of defining 
our own subject than for that of marking some important steps 
in the progress of investigation and discussion for the last seven 
years. ‘That the works enumerated are all German, is because 
the publications on the subject, during the same period, in other 
languages, and especially in English, so far as our information 
goes, either take no notice of the latest forms of unbelief, and of 
the specious reasoning by which they are commended to the 
common mind, even in England and America, or err in the op- 
posite extreme of misplaced admiration and feeble concession. 
Of the five books named, the first three are substantially defen- 
sive of the truth, the fourth a kind of neutral estimate of both 
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sides, and the fifth a learned and ingenious specimen of the 
skeptical criticism in its latest and most fearless exhibition. 

In this, as in other parts of sacred learning, we still venture 
to indulge the hope that the results of German mdustry and 
talent, confused and noxious as they now may seem, are yet to 
furnish the material for invaluable additions to our literary stores, 
adapted to that purpose, not by foreign but by native hands. 
‘ven in reference to the historical part of scripture much re- 
mains to be accomplished. 'The humblest Christian and the 
most conceited smatterer may agree in the opinion that the 
gospel history is a field long since exhausted in the Sunday 
school and Bible class, and that all the subsequent discussions 
are mere garbage. But even garbage has been known to en- 
rich the field which former harvests seemed to have exhausted ; 
or to change the figure, even the slain carcases of heresy and 
paradox have yielded nutriment to faith and reason, so that 
“out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness.” 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Art. VL—Bishop Hughes Confuted. Reply to the Rt. Rev. 
John Hughes, Roman Catholic Bishop of New York. By 
Kirwan. New York: Leavitt, Trow & Co. 1848, 


Bishop Hughes made a great mistake in noticing Kirwan. 
His letters could not be answered, and anything written about 
them, and especially to their author, not being an answer, must 
be a failure. We presume there never was a case of contro- 
versy, in this country, where the advantage was so entirely on 
one side, or as to which public opinion is so unanimous. Kir- 
wan is completely victorious, and bishop Hughes as completely 
discomfited. 

There are various legitimate methods of controversy. Kir- 
wan, in the first instance, adopted one of the safest and the 
most effective. He undertook to exhibit Romanism in its prac- 
tical operation on himself. 'This he did simply, truthfully, and 
therefore powerfully. All that Bishop Hughes had to say, in 
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his first series of letters, about the nature and authority of the 
church, was entirely aside of the mark, as an answer to Kirwan. 
It had no tendency to counteract the impression made by his 
book. And as to the Bishop’s second series, addressed to Kir- 
wan himself, being a direct attempt to break the power of that 
writer’s letters, the failure is only the more conspicuous. Kir- 
wan has assailed Romanism on her weakest side. It is a 
monstrous system of conscious deception. The most absurd of 
Popish legends is more credible, than that the educated prelates 
and priesthood of that church believe what they teach. We do 
not deny the possibility of their believing the system of doctrine 
contained in the decisions of Trent and in the Roman Catechism, 
but we hold it to be impossible that they should believe in the 
pretended miracles and legends of all sorts, which are constant- 
ly receiving their sanction. Do all the clergy of Naples be- 
lieve in the miraculous liquefaction annually of the blood of St. 
Januarius? Do the Pope and Cardinals believe in the genuine- 
ness of the relics with which their churches are filled and which 
they encourage the people to reverence? It is not one priest or 
one bishop, who is guilty of this deception, but it belongs to the 
church. It is built on “lying wonders,” and the full, honest 
declaration of the truth, even of what the Romish hierarchy 
know to be truth, would go far to destroy the whole system. 
We have never heard this feature of Romanism defended on 
any other principle than that of “pious frauds.” We never saw 
any one who pretended to think that the priests themselves 
believe the legends they constantly sanction and circulate. We 
wish Kirwan would take up and press this view of the matter. 
Let him collect authentic accounts of the sanction given by the 
Romish authorities, in all countries, and even in our own times, 
to the most obvious and wicked impositions on the credulity of 
the people. ‘The question must force itself on-the minds even 
of the most bigoted, whether a system can be true which rests 
so extensively on known and deliberate deception. 


1. Memoir of Clementine Cuvier ; with reflections by Rev. John 
Angell James.—2. A guide to Acquaintance with God. By 
Rev. James Sherman, Minister of Turrey Chapel, London.—3. 
Great Truths in simple words, for little children.—4. The 
Bible True, and Infidelity Wicked. By Wm. S. Plumer, D.D. 
VOL. XX.—NO. IV. 40 
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These are a few of the recent publications of the American 
Tract Society which have come under our notice. We are 
filled with admiration and gratitude when we contemplate the 
magnitude of the operations of that blessed institution. With its 
numerous steam presses at work night and day, it is still unable 
to supply the demand for its publications. The spacious build- 
ing erected only a year or two since for its accommodation, is 
already altogether inadequate to its wants. We understand 
that in its resources and operations, the Society has increased 
nearly fifty per cent during the year, and that it is still on the 
advance, sending out literally a flood of sound religious publica- 
tions over the whole land. In these days when all power seems 
concentrating round the press, every Christian must rejoice to con- 
template such an agency for good as the American Tract So- 
ciety, which by its books and colperteurs, is penetrating even 
the darkest portions of the land, to which the living preacher 
seldom or never comes. 


The Faith of Former Times. A Sermon by Daniel Dana, D.D. 
Minister of the Gospel in Newburyport. Boston. Crocker 
& Brewster. 1848. 

The Fathers and their Childrens. "Two Sermons, preached on 
Fast Day, April 6, 1848, in the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Newburyport. By W.W. Eells. Boston. Crocker & Brew- 
ster. 1848, 

These discourses have a common object. They are designed 
to raise a voice of warning at the defection of the churches of 
Massachusetts from the faith of former times. We of course 
sympathize with their authors in their attachment to the old 
doctrines, and we fully recognise the duty and wisdom of rais- 
ing the voice of admonition and alarm, when those doctrines are 
openly impugned or secretly undermined.. On this point there 
can be no dispute. As to the extent of the defection, and espe- 
cially as to the correctness of the representation given in Mr. 
Kell’s second sermon, we find the orthodox of New England are 
by no means agreed. It is evident, however, that it is high 
time that the attention of the church should every where be 
called to the preservation of the truth and the increase of relig- 
ion, if we are tobe saved from the evils of a fatal apostacy. 
Mr. Eells, in a prefatery note, says “The doctrinal defections set 
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forth have been taken from the notes of lectures delivered by a 
most popular professor of theology.” We must express our dis- 
approbation of any such method of attaining evidence. Ne 
man should be held responsible for the notes of a hearer. Evy- 
ery teacher knows that he is liable to be misapprehended even 
from notes literally correct. Much depends on the connexion, 
and much on the explanations given at the moment. It is, how- 
ever, not merely an account of a liability to error that we object 
to this method, but we regard it as unfair, to the lecturer. His 
lectures are not public property until he gives them to the public, 
and therefore ne one has the right to use them as such. These 
remarks apply only te a subordinate point. 'T'o the zeal for the 
truth evinced by Mz. Eells under trying circumstances, no one 
can be insensible, and when a man so venerable, and so full of 
experience, as Dr. Dana, is found uniting in these admonitions. 
we trust they will be seriously pondered by all the friends of 
“the Faith of Former 'limes” throughout the land. 


Lecture on the Formation of Female Character, by the Rev. 
Charles C. Beatty, D. D., Steubenville, Ohio. 


Dr. Beatty is well known as the founder and head of one of 
the earliest and most successful Female Academies in the west. 
it is beautifully situated on the banks of the Ohio, in Steuben- 
ville: and for extent, appearance, and convenience, the build- 
ings and the grounds are among the most imposing with which 
we are acquainted; while the interior arrangements, the num- 
ber and character of the pupils, and the general celebrity of 
the institution, all evince the wisdom, tact and experience of the 
principal and proprietor. We mention this to show that Dr. 
Beatty is just the person to discourse about the formation of 
female character. We might on a priori grounds expect from 
such a source, a thorough, discriminating discussion, and one, 
above all, of a sound, practical character. In vindicating the 
rights and duties of women, Dr. Beatty seems to us to have hit 
the true via media, which, upon our ideal chart of female educa- 
tion, lies about equidistant from the low utilitarianism of old. 
fashioned housewifery and the high-flying pretensions of an 
“accomplished” young lady in the modern sense of the word 
We have neither sympathy nor patience with those who would 
train females on the hypothesis that the only proper sphere of 
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woman is the kitchen, the dairy, or the nursery. And on the 
other hand, we must own that there are few characters whom 
we should encounter with more dread, than a professed “ liter- 
ary” lady; always of course excepting those amazon philan- 
thropists of the Garrison school, of whom we know nothing 
save by the hearing of the ear; but who are the legitimate and 
full grown offspring of the hypothesis, which denies all funda- 
mental distinction between the intellectual and moral constitu- 
tion of the sexes. Under the guidance of revelation, which 
sheds the only satisfactory light we have upon this subject, Dr. 
Beatty points out with great discrimination and justness the 
true characteristics of the female mind and heart, and the true 
sphere for which every female should strive with holy emula- 
tion to qualify herself; while with equal discrimination and ad- 
mirable delicacy he puts his finger upon the true dangers and 
weaknesses of the sex, and indicates with earnest and hearty 
kindness the source of their strength, as well as the solemnity 
and vastness of their responsibility. It is hardly necessary, 
after what we have said, to add that the author finds the vital 
germ of all that is worth cherishing, in the religious element of 
the soul; and the quickening power of all that is worthy to be 
called education, in the religious element, which appertains to 
all truth. 


Devotional Guides. By Rev. Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel, 
with an Introductory Essay, by Rev. Albert Barnes. In two 
vols. New York. R. Carter. 12mo. pp. 345, 334.—The 
Hannahs: or Maternal Influence fon Sons. Third Edition. 
18mo.— The Marys: or the Beauty of Female Holiness. Six- 
teenth Edition— The Marthas: or the Varieties of Female 
Piety. Twelth Edition—The Lydias: or the Development 
of Female Character. Fifth Edition. New York. R. Carter. 


All these are reprints of works by the pious and excellent Mr. 
Philip of Maberly Chapel. The number of editions, which 
some of them have attained, shows conclusively the favour they 
have found with the public. The author’s manner of treating 
his topics is peculiar; we think he sometimes sacrifices simplic- 
ity for effect; but he is always impressive and always evangel- 


ical. In the wide circulation of such books every Christian 
ought to rejoice. 
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Sickness Improved. 18mo. pp. 153.—Country School House. 
18mo. pp. 69—The Young Jew: by the Author of the 
“Peep of Day.”—Sketches of Home Life. 18mo. pp. 126. 


All from the Press of the American Sunday School. Union. 
and all beautiful little volumes. The name of the author of the 
‘Peep of Day,” is a passport to any volume. The book first 
named is truly welcome, and likely to be useful. 


Leaves from the Book of Nature, interpreted by Grace. By 
Robert Davidson, D.D. New York. Gates & Stedman. 
18mo. pp. 176. 


Under an exterior more than usually fair, the author has given 
us a series of attractive sketches with the intention of connecting 
associations of religion with the visible works of God. The 
style is ornate, and the whole treatment judicious. It is one of a 
class which ought always to be kept full; and we wish it might 
ever be with productions as deserving as this little volume. 


Orators of the American Revolution. By E. L.Magoon. New 
York. 1848. pp. 456. 12mo. Baker & Scribner. 


The work is embellished with six plates. The subject is a 
good one, and has been treated with great animation. ‘Though 
the author betrays too great fondness for stilted diction, and 
herein falls below the first class of writers, he is by no means 
devoid of genius, and frequently carries us up with him in his 
soarings. He would have rendered his work more valuable, if 
he had inserted more numerous specimens of the Orators. As 
it is, it will have a patriotic tendency. 


The Course of Time; a Poem. By Robert Pollok, A. M. 
With an Essay on his Poetical Genius, by James Scott, D.D., 
Pastor of the First Reformed Dutch Church, Newark, N. J. 
New York: R. Carter. 1848. 12mo. pp. 433.— The Life, 
Letters and Remains of Rev. Robert Pollok, A. M. By 
James Scott, D.D. R. Carter. 1848, 364 pp—Tuales of the 
Scottish Covenanters. By Robert Pollok. R. Carter. 1848. 
12mo. 


These works, by and concerning the poet Pollok, have been 
known to the public before. The present reprint of the cele- 
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brated poem is a beautiful one, and is preceded by a warm and 
generous tribute from fhe American editor, who here, as in the 
Memoir, evinces a heart that beats in unison with his subject. 


Memoir of the Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D., Minister of Ruthwell, 
Founder of Savings Banks, Author of the Sacred Philosophy 
of the Seasons. By his son, the Rev. George John C. 
Duncan, N. Shields. N. York. R. Carter. 1848. 12mo, 
pp. 323. 


We wish we had time and space, to treat this delightful vol- 
ume as it deserves. It is anything but a common-place biogra- 
phy. We heartily commend it to all who wish to gain glimpses 
of the interior of Scottish ministerial life, as exemplified in a 
clergyman of great scientific accomplishment, and unwearied 
philanthropic labours. Dr. Duncan’s native manliness, sympa- 
thy with the poor, devotion to natural theology, and ultimate 
zeal for the Evangelical movement, awaken a continual interest. 
We see with interest, that he was exempt from the prevailing 
British prejudice against the Liberian Colony. 


Memoirs of an Old Disciple ‘and his Descendanis: Christian 
Miller, Sarah 8. Miller, Isaac 8. K. Miller, and Rev. John E. 
Miller. By Francis M. Kip, Pastor of the R. D. Church, 
Fishkill. With an Introductory Chapter, by Thomas De 
Witt, D.D. New York. R. Carter. 12mo. pp. 309. 


Seldom have we been introduced to a more edifying or de- 
hightful family cluster of piety than this. As Dr. DeWitt re- 
marks, in his excellent Introduction, a great truth is here exem- 
plified, namely “that God connects his covenant blessing, set 
forth in promise, with parental fidelity in the exercise of faith, 
prayer, vigilance, and faithful labour in behalf of our children.” 


The Life of Rowland Ell, A.M. By the Rev. Edwin Sidney, 
A. M— The Lasiener: by Caroline Fry; from the seventeenth 
London edition.— The Greatness of the Soul: by John Bun- 
yan, with an Introduction by Mr. Philip—Bazter’s Choice 
Works.—The Redeemer’s Tears wept over Lost Souls: by 
John Home, A. M., with Life by Dr. Urwick—Tvhe Jerusalem 
Sinner Saved: by John Bunyan, with Life by Mr. Hamilton. 
—The Anxious Enquirer after Salvation, Directed and En- 
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couraged: by John Angell James— The Convert: by R. Mec- 
Crindell. 


Of all these republications, by Mr. Carter, of excellent works, 
we have on former occasions, taken notice. The first of them 
received an extended review in our pages. All are books from 
the circulation of which the greatest usefulness is to be expected. 
The select treatises of Bunyan are well worthy of perpetuation, 
especially that most cordial work, the “ Jerusalem Sinner Saved.” 


The Women of the American Revolution. By Elizabeth V. 
Ellet, author of the “Characters of Schiller,” &c. In two 
volumes. New York. Baker & Scribner. pp. 348, 312. 


While we have not fully read these sightly volumes, we know 
enough of the author, to be safe in recommending them, as both 
pleasing and profitable. A more felicitous plan has seldom been 
alighted on; the selection is promising, ina high degree; and 
the embellishments enhance the value of the memoirs. 


Our Saviour’s Example: a Discourse delivered at Lagrange, 
Georgia, before the students of the Lagrange Female Institute, 
Nov. 28th, 1847. By the Rev. Samuel K. ‘Talmage, D.D., 
President of Oglethorpe University, Milledgeville. 

It is well when. important institutions of learning are com- 
mitted to the guidance of men whose ability and heart are such 
as here shine forth. The Discourse, though delivered on a par- 
ticular occasion, contains principles of eternal interest; and 
these are presented with perspicuity, good taste, and strength. 


A History of the Purchase and Settlement of Western New 
York, and of the rise, progress and present state of the Pres- 
byterian Church in that section. By the Rev. James H. 
Hotchkin. New York. M. W. Dodd. Qctavo. pp. 600. 


What is technically called “Western New York” is in all re- 
spects the most enterprising portion of our country. ‘There 
American enterprise has exerted all her energies, and there the 
church has extended her conquests with a rapidity truly won- 
derful. It has been the scene of modern evangelism, and where 
those new measures for the promotion of revivals of religion have 
been mainly pursued, which have done so much to cast a cloud 
of suspicion over all revivals. The book before us is a religious 
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history of this section of the country, and mainly in reference to 
the Presbyterian Church. Although we object to the entire cor- 
rectness of some of its statements and narratives respecting the 
division of the Church in 1837, yet we esteem the book on the 
whole a very valuable addition to the religious history of our 
country. And the author who, as we learn is approaching the 
fiftieth year of his ministry, is deserving of all praise for the 
diligence and industry and skill manifested in its preparation. 
A copious index would be a great addition to the volume. 

Has not the time come for a true, and faithful, and full histo- 
ry of the schism of 1837, as to the doctrines and measures and 
causes which led to it, and its effects? Such a history should 
come from the pen of a candid but thorough Presbyterian. 


Spiritual Heroes; or Sketches of the Puritans, their Character 
and Times. By John Stoughton. New York. M. W. Dodd. 
12mo. pp. 334. 

Puritanism, in its true sense, has ever been, and now is the 
soul of protestantism. Subtract its spirit and its principles from 
the protestant Church, and we have only a body without the 
animating spirit—a form without the power of godliness. The 
cause of puritanism is the cause of spiritual religion, and its 
history and its heroes are worthy of universal study. The 
book before us is not a continuous history, but a series of bril- 
hiant pictures, admirably sketched, of the men and incidents 
which give so much interest to the old puritan times. The pic- 
ture of “the brave Lord Brooke,” and of “Oxford under Owen” 
are full of interest. Indeed the same may be said of every 
picture in the book, of which there are thirteen. We commend 
the volume to all who love fine writing, or who desire a more 
intimate knowledge of the men to whose piety, firmness and 
principles we owe all that we possess in the way of civil and 
religious freedom. 


Family Secrets revealed. A true story for Boys and Girls. 
Philadelphia, American Sunday School Union. 


An interesting little narrative, apparently founded on fact, 
and intended to show the power of true religion to make a vain 
and selfish little girl humble and benevolent,—a poor little blind 


boy contented and cheerful in life and calm and peaceful in 


death, and a whole family truly happy and useful. 
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The Grand Defect ; or Ellen and her cousin Julia. Philadel- 
phia, American Sunday School Union. 


This is a story contrived to illustrate the evils growing out 
of a want of correct principles in a young lady of wealth, who 
is represented as a leading patroness of all the charitable socie- 
ties of Philadelphia, while she allowed a poor seamstress to die 
of want, by refusing, or rather delaying, to pay a bill of three 
dollars due for work. There is a vast deal of real truth in this 
story, even though it may not have been actual. 


1. Magic, Pretended Miracles, and Remarkable Natural Phe- 
nomena.—2. Sketches of Eminent Medical Men—3. The 
Life of Martin Boos, a Roman Catholic Clergyman in Ger- 
many.—4, The History of Protestantism in France, from the 
earliest Ages to the end of the Reign of Charles IX. Phila- 
delphia: American Sunday School Union, No. 146 Chesnut 
St. London: Religious Tract Society. 


The publications of the London Religious Tract Society have 
long been known to the religious public, as characterized by 
sound evangelical scriptural views, a warm tone of religious 
feeling, and high literary merit. While they are in general in- 
structive and profitable to the most educated, they are also level 
to the capacity, and adapted to the wants of the young. The 
four little books, whose titles we have given, are reprints of 
those publications. And we are glad to perceive that the 
American Sunday School Union have commenced issuing them 
in a monthly series of volumes, of 192 pages each in neat paper 
covers, for the sum of twelve and a half cents a piece. Such is 
our estimate of the value of these books, that we should gladly 
give a full notice of their contents, if we had space to spare. 
We must be content, however, to refer our readers to the books 
themselves; promising that they will find them both instructive 
and interesting. The volume on Magic is as philosophical, as 
it is curious. 


1. Jane Hudson ; or the Secret of Getting on in the World— 
2. The Light and the Dark Path; or the History of Mary 
Lester and Eliza Bruce. Embellished with twenty-four en- 
eravings—3. The Silver Doliar—4. The Boy and the Birds. 
Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union, 146 Chesnut 
Street. 
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Such are the titles of another set of small volumes, from the 
same prolific source. The stories are so told that we have no 
doubt they will hold the attention of some who ean scarcely 
claim a place among the ranks of juvenile readers: and the 
moral lessons they are intended to teach, are not only sound, 
but important. The Boy and the Birds will undoubtedly be a 
great favourite among the younger sort of our little friends. 


The Communicant’s Manual; or a series of Meditations de- 
signed to assist communicants in making Preparation for the 
Holy Supper. By J. J.Janeway, D.D. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. pp. 219, 18mo. 


From the well known character of Dr. Janeway, our readers 
can easily conceive what are the characteristics of this little 
volume. Very many pious persons, even among the more in- 
telligent classes, find a great difficulty in conducting profitably 
such meditations as they may earnestly desire, in connexion | 
with the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. Part of the difficulty 
is due to the want of fertility of mind, to suggest sufficiently 
varied and appropriate themes: but still more to the want of 
that mental discipline, which will enable them to keep their 
thoughts fixed upon a given subject, long enough to exhaust its 
riches. We take for granted, therefore, that very many feel the 
want of some assistance; and would esteem it a great privilege, 
to be permitted to hear an experienced Christian minister, like 
Dr. Janeway, think aloud on such occasions. ‘This little vol- 
ume contains twenty-nine different exercises; to each of which 
an appropriate form of prayer is appended. 


A new Token for Children. Compiled for the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 


This is a collection of twenty-six narratives, going to show 
the power of religious truth as exemplified in the life and death 
of remarkable children. We confess that upon our own mind 
this book produces an impression far more powerful and salu- 
tary in consequence of the conviction that we are dealing 
with actual facts. ‘I'he interest awakened by these remarkable 
examples of the beauty and power of religion in moulding the 
character of mere children, and changing the whole aspect of 
their death, is absorbing to a degree that is almost painful. 
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1. Old Anthony's Hints to young people to make them both 
cheerful and wise. Embellished with six engravings. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication—2. Walks of 
Usefulness in London and its Environs. By the Rev. John 
Campbell, Kingsland, near London. Philadelphia: Presby- 
terian Board of Publication—3. Causes and Cure of Scepti- 

‘cism. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


The first of these three little books, is entertaining in its matter, 
and benignant and earnest in its spirit; the second is instructive 
and full of piety, zeal and wisdom in teaching us how to do 
good: and the third is a discriminating and thorough analysis 
of the causes, tendency and treatment of the scepticism of the 
human heart, enlivened by narratives of actual cases, illustrat- 
ing each of the topics. It is an extract from a work attributed 
to the author of “Domestic Portraiture, or Leigh Richmond and 


his family.” 


Antichrist ; or the Spirit of Sect and Schism. By John W. 
Nevin, President of Marshall College. New York: John S. 
Taylor. 1848. pp. 89. 

The doctrine of this book is the doctrine of the “ Mystical 
Presence” by the same author. Dr. Nevin’s mind seems 
possessed with certain ideas, which are reproduced every time 
he puts pen to paper. 

All Christians agree in regarding the person of Christ as the 
centre of the gospel. ‘The answer to the question, What think 
ye of Christ? determines not only a man’s theology but his 
character. Christology, therefore, takes the first position in the 
Christian system. If a man_ reject the truth as to Christ’s per- 
son, if he denies that God has come in the flesh, he is antichrist. 
But what does this mean? - Does it mean that the eternal Son 
of God took upon him a true body and a reasonable soul, and 
so was and continues to be, God and man, in two distinct na- 
tures, and one person forever? So the church says, in all her 
ereeds, Greek, Latin; Lutheran and Reformed. In opposition 
to this church doctrine, which is founded on the assumption of 
an essential difference between the divine and human natures, 
which natures the church declares to be distinct, and therefore 
to imply different attributes, and different activities, there is a 
modern doctrine, founded on the assumed identity of the divine 
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and human natures, and which teaches there is but one life in 
Christ, which life is truly and properly human. He is the ideal 
man. Our nature is restored and healed in him. Of his one the- 
anthropic life all his people partake. Asall men partake of the 
life of Adam, and therefore of his corruption, so we must partake 
of the life, the human life of Christ, and with that life, of the 
righteousness inherent in it. Itis thus we are justified, sanctified 
and saved. ‘The incarnation is therefore continued in the 
church. God is manifested in the flesh; not in Christ only as 
an individual, but in human nature. The commencement of 
this process, the constitution of Christ’s person is miraculous, or 
supernatural, but afterward it is a natural organic historical de- 
velopment. His life being diffused through the church, is pro- 
pagated by its grace-bearing sacraments and ministry. Hence 
sect and schism, separation from the church as a historical or- 
ganism and organization, is separation from Christ; and anti- 
christ and anti-church become synonymous terms. 

Such as we understand it is the doctrine of Dr. Nevin as set 
forth in this and his previous writings. In our number for 
April last, we said that this, as far as it goes, is Schleiermacher’s 
system, a declaration, which seems to have given Dr. Nevin 
and his friends very unexpected and, as it seems to us, very 
unnecessary trouble. Prof. Schaff felt called upon to assert 
for his colleague the character of an independent thinker. 
And Dr. Nevin himself in his review of our April number and 
in his preface to the present Tract, devotes no little attention to 
the consideration of his relation to Schleiermacher, “with whose 
whole system” he says, “that article has found it convenient to 
invest me, in the way of borrowed drapery, for the purpose of 
bringing my theology into discredit.” 

Dr. Nevin is very often much too careless in his assertions. 
It is not true that we charged him with “the whole of Schleier- 
macher’s system.” We took great pains to say distinctly and 
repeatedly that we attributed nothing to Dr. Nevin but what he 
had advanced in his book, that his system as far as he went was 
Schleiermacher’s, but how far he carried it out we had no 
means of knowing beyond what he had furnished in his writ- 
ings. It was only as to the person of Christ and the associated 
doctrines, that we spoke at all, and we attributed Schleier- 
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macher’s system, even on those subjects, to Dr. Nevin, only so 
far as he had avowed it. We do not know what “the whole sys- 
tem of Schleiermacher” is. We do not know whether his system 
admits the existence of a personal God. We very much fear it 
does not. We fear he did not acknowledge any such thing as sin, 
and of course any such doctrines as atonement, justification, 
sanctification, in the scriptural and church sense of those terms. 
We know he denied the doctrine of the Trinity. We were 
therefore very careful to avoid attributing to Dr. Nevin, whom 
we regarded as a friend and as a Christian brother, one iota 
more of Schleiermacher’s system than we found plainly avowed 
in his work on the Mystical Presence. ‘ 
Neither Professor Schaff nor Dr. Nevin, though exhibiting 
such undue sensitiveness on this subject, pretends to question 
the correctness of our representation. ‘They do not deny that 
every one of the ideas brought out in our review as constituting the 
system of doctrine taught in the “Mystical Presence,” belongs 
to Schleiermacher’s system. ‘There is not a thought in that 
book nor in this, of any consequence; not an idea which gives 
any character or form to the doctrine taught, which is not to be 
found in the writings of Schleiermacher and his acknowledged 
followers. What we have said therefore is undeniably true. 
Dr. Nevin’s system, as far as he goes, is Schleiermacher’s sys- 
tem. In this there is nothing derogatory to our author. The 
‘character of such men as Liicke, Ullman, Dorner, &c., for 
scholarship or independence, is not impugned by those of their 
countrymen, who speak of them as disciples of Schleiermacher. 
No man feels himself insulted by being called a Calvinist. Nay, 
we were not much disturbed by Professor Schaff’s informing 
his readers that our review of Bushnell’s Christian Nurture was 
taken substantially from Dr. Nevin’s strictures of the same book; 
nor did we feel called upon to defend ourselves from the charge 
made by both of those gentlemen, that the authorities quoted in 
our Review of the Mystical Presence, were taken second hand 
from that book itself. We should be very glad if Dr. Nevin 
would father both of those reviews, authorities and arguments 
together. We should then have a much better opinion of his 
theology, to say nothing of his good sense, than we have at 
present. We have said nothing, therefore, of Dr. Nevin’s rela- 
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tion to Schleiermacher that is not consistent with his taking his 
place along side of Ullman, Dorner and other eminent men of 
the same class. More than this he ought not to claim or desire. 

There are, however, two points as to which there is a striking 
contrast between those theologians and Dr. Nevin. They 
openly repudiate the church-doctrine as to the person of 
Christ. Dorner, for example, to whom Dr. Nevin refers in 
terms of unmeasured commendation, insists that two distinct na- 
tures in Christ of necessity suppose two activities, and two 
activities two persons. He discusses every attempt made by 
the church to save the unity of Christ’s person, on the theory 
of a twofold nature, and endeavours to show that they all, even 
the Lutheran, failed. 'The new doctrine, therefore, is different 
from the old. Dr. Nevin insists that the new is the old. He is 
thus in an entirely false position. He lacks either the light or 
the courage to do as his German friends do, that is, to cast off 
the trammels of the old doctrine, and to teach the new as new. 

Strauss says that the great majority of modern theologians, 
have made Schleiermacher’s Christology, their own, nay, their 
darling and the child of their bosom. 'The old building with 
its towers and corridors, its wasteful halls and spacious apart- 
ments, he says, Schleiermacher could not undertake to repair, 
He therefore erected in its stead a new and modish pavilion, 
suited to modern tastes and modes of life. To this new build- 
ing, he adds, all the inhabitants of the old, except a few old 
house-cats, have passed over—none of them having eyes to see 
that the iron and stone of the old, as mere material, is worth all 
the new put together. Now the trouble is, Dr. Nevin wishes to 
live in both these houses at the same time. He wants the eclat, 
the tasteful and commodious apartments of the new, and yet is 
unwilling to give up the security and. respectability of the old. 
It is, however, out of the question for him to be in two places at 
the same time; and it is no less impossible for him to hold at 
once the Christology of Schleiermacher and the Christology of 
the church. 

Again, these German theologians above referred to, hold their 
opinions with calmness and dignity. 'They believe them to be 
correct, and maintain that they serve to present important truths 
in a clearer light, and to free them from difficulties. Still they 
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see that it is only a new philosophy. They never denounce as 
heretics those who differ from them. The case is far different 
with Dr. Nevin. He holds these doctrines with a vehement 
and even fanatical spirit. No Dominic could be more denun- 
ciatory, no Pusey more exclusive. Ifa man does not believe 15 
the continued incarnation of Ged in the church, he denies that God 
is come in the flesh, and is antichrist. If he does not believe 
that the church, as an historical organization, is instinct with 
the theanthropic life of Christ, which it propagates by a regular 
development, he does not believe in the church at all. He is a 
sectary and a schismatic. The professions of faith of all such 
men are set down as infidel cant; and their exhibitions of piety 
as pretended or delusive. Now all this is simply ridiculous. ft 
is but just to say that Dr. Nevin does not get this spirit from 
Schleiermacher. It has much more the appearance of the work- 
ing of a Hegelian leaven. 

With Professor Schaff’s course in this matter we have been 
somewhat disappointed. We had looked to him as a kind of 
guardian of Dr. Nevin. His work on Protestantism, in which 
there was such a discriminating and definite assertion of the 
doctrine of justification by faith and of the normal authority of 
scripture, as the two great principles of Protestants, led us to 
hope that his influence would be really conservative. His 
chivalry, however, has led him to throw away his own stand- 
ard and to raise that of his colleague. We are sorry for it. It 
is a real loss, for he has too much of an English mind to allow 
him to think that his new doctrine is the same with his old. 
He is not the man to be the subject of the hallucination that he 
can live in two separate houses at the same time. 
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